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A Well-Balanced Life. 


BY J. H. WAINRIGHT, M.D., M. E. 8. M., KOBE, JAPAN. 


MAN amid the busy and stirring activities of the West once 

made this confession: ‘‘I perceived that the more I isolated 
myself from men and confined me to my own little sphere, the less I 
succeeded in protecting myself from the discomforts and suffering 
of the outer world.’’ This characterizes the spirit of the age in 
the West. It is a time of intense activity and restlessness. ‘The 
man who used to travel in the slow and tedious ox-cart now gets 
impatient if the lightning express is two minutes behind time. He 
was not far wrong who said that the modern Westerner would want 
a pair of spurs were he even riding a streak of lightning. This spirit 
pervades religious as well as secular life. The extent to which we 
have been influenced by it becomes more noticeable to us as we live 
among these Hastern people, who have gone to the opposite extreme. 
Kvery true missionary is more actively engaged here than he was at 
home, for there are so many more things which demand his atten- 
tion. It is not difficult for him to occupy his whole time in active 
work. A recluse, once in defending his course, used an illustration, 
which seems to show the condition of many of the workers on the 
mission field. The story runs like this: “A hunter came by and 
saw Antony rejoicing with the brethren, and it displeased him.” 
Quoth Antony, “ Put an arrow in thy bow and draw;” and he did. 
Quoth Antony, ‘‘ Draw higher;” and again, ‘ Draw higher still.” 
And he said, “If I overdraw, I shall break my bow.” Quoth 
Antony, “So it is in the work of God, if we stretch the brethren 
beyond measure, they fail.”” The danger is not in activity, but in 
over-activity. One may be so busily occupied with secular matters 
that he will have no time left for spiritual work, or he may spend 
so much of his time in spiritual work as to suffer spiritual exhaust- 
ion. Spiritual activity is healthful, attention to secular affairs is 
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necessary, but excess in the one or the other is where the danger 
lies. Martha received her rebuke, not because she was serving in 
domestic matters, but because she was cumbered about much serv- 
ing. She thought, as we often do, that many things were needful, 
or as we would put it: ‘There are so many things that must be 
done.” But the Master tells her that but one thing is needful, 
which good thing Mary wisely chose. Mary sat at the Master’s 
feet and drank in the portion that should not be taken away from 
her. We can imagine the surprise and astonishment with which 
Martha received her rebuke. None other than her Lord and 
Master had honored her home with His presence; and she felt it 
incumbent on her to do her best to entertain her distinguished 
guest; she no doubt thought that Mary had completely disgraced 
herself by her indifference under such circumstances. But the 
Lord commended the one who sought a spiritual blessing, who 
“treasured up the words of the Lord’s mouth more than necessary 
food.” While we of the West tend to over-activity and restless- 
ness, the quietism of the Hast, so prevalent everywhere, shows 
nations of people who have drifted to the opposite extreme. A 
writer describes a devotee in India, which illustrates this phase of 
life carried to its most extreme form. ‘“ Sitting in a niche of the 
Anna-purna temple, he looked like a piece of sculpture, perfectly 
motionless and impassive, with naked body smeared with white 
ashes all over, matted hair, and the forefinger of the upraised hand 
pointing to the heaven to which he, in imagination, seemed to be 
transporting himself.” But while the contemplative and quiet 
life has been common throughout the Hast, the West is not without 
men who have sought a life of solitude as the great numbers of 
monasteries testify. This form of life has been developed from two 
causes principally. When the rebellion of Absalom was forming, 
David cried out, ‘1 am restless in my complaint, and moan; be- 
cause of the voice of the enemy, because of the oppression of the 
wicked ; for they cast iniquity upon me, and in anger they persecute 
me. My heart is sore pained within me; and terrors of death and 
hell are fallen upon me. fearfulness and trembling are come 
upon me, and horrors overwhelm me. And I said, oh that I had 
wings like a dove! Then I would fly away and be at rest. Lo then 
I would wander far off, [ would lodge in the wilderness.” And 
Jeremiah, with corruption all around him, said, “Oh that I had in 
the wilderness a lodging place of wayfaring men; that I might 
leave my people and go from them! For they be adulterers, an 
asembly of treacherous men.” Such experiences are common to 
most every child of God. When weather-beaten by the raging 
storms of the world not a few have fled to the wilderness, where in 
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its silent hush they could hear the still small voice of God speak 
comfort to their souls ; and when sick and digusted with the world’s 
corruption, many, following the bent of their hearts, have sought a 
life of solitude in order to attain to higher plains of perfection and 
holiness. Hundreds were swept into the mountains and wilder- 
ness with every outburst of oppression in the Roman empire, until 
the sequestered recluse could be found in every nook and cleft. 
The result has been a fully developed system of monasticism, which 
in its early stages of development received many a panegyric from 
men not less influential than a Chrysostom or an Augustine, In 
the East the cause of monastic life has been the antagonism between 
mind and matter, flesh and spirit, self and the world, which has 
always been greatly stressed. Hence the most natural course has 
been to lead a life of contemplation in solitude, in order to break 
away from the bondage of sinful flesh and vile matter and escape 
from the corrupting influence of the world. In Indian philosophy, 
pain arising (1) from bodily and mental infirmities, (2) from exter- 
nal causes as cold, heat, wind, rain and thunderbolt, (8) pain arising 
from the influence of planetary bodies or evil spirits, is considered 
the bond which holds the soul in grievous thralldom, and medita- 
tion, contemplation and abstract thinking the most effective means 
to secure emancipation therefrom. A feeling of indifference to the 
world is common to all Asiatic peoples. The most distant wave of 
its influence is seen in the easy-going life of the Japanese. While 
nations in the West have been straining all their powers, striv- 
ing and struggling to develop, improve and better their condi- 
tion in the world, the thought of such a course has been utterly 
alien to the ordinary Asiatic mind. He would have hands off the 
flow of this world’s event in the hands of unchanging fate, and only 
seek to free himself from its irresistable current. In both East and 
West the principle of inactivity has been carried to silly extremes. 
We hear of them sitting in the “lotus-posture,” ‘‘shape of a cow’s 
mouth-posture,” ‘‘tortoise upset-posture,”’ or in any one of the 
84,000,000 postures which they claimed to have, and meditating on 
things heavenly until their flesh withers to the bone, and their 
finger nails grow entirely through their clenched hands. David 
said, ‘I said, [ will take heed to my ways, that I offend not in my 
tongue.” Therefore the monk of the West considered silence a 
great virtue. Pachominus taught his monks to indicate their wants 
by signs so as to avoid talking. We read of one monk who kept 
silent for forty-seven years. Another held a large stone in his 
mouth for three years. Simeon the Stylite spent his entire life on 
the top of a stone pillar. Monasticism was not an outgrowth from 
any Uhristian principle ; rather a perversion or straining of certain 
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teachings. Its rise in the Christian Church was no doubt due 
chiefly to Hastern influence. While the soul may be disgusted with 
the corruption all around him and desire to live in constant prac- 
tice of religion, or reach higher stages of Christian life and 
perfection; while the soul may delight in contemplating the in- 
finities and mysteries with which he is encompassed about, and 
while good has come out of this phase of life, especially in Hurope, 
where it has been fully developed, yet it is too radical and extreme 
to escape condemnation. It draws energy from the Church, for 
which it gives nothing in return; it takes men away from their 
post of duty; if ignores the meaning of human history, and it is 
in direct opposition to the spirit of Christianity aud Christ’s com- 
mand to go into the world and make disciples of all nations. 

Thus men have pursued in their religious lives courses as 
opposite as the poles. Hxtreme relaxation on one hand, excessive 
tension on the other. ‘The life to be well-balanced must combine 
both, but steer clear of either extreme. We are not to seek to be 
swallowed up and lost in God, as the Brahmins do, nor to have 
God entirely swallowed up and lost in us, as the teaching of 
Gotama practically amounts to. We cannot trust alone to our own 
energy without going to God continually for fresh supplies, neither 
can we say, with Fenelon, that to rest on God’s bosom as a child 
slumbering on its mother’s breast, freed from all motives, from all 
action, ceasing entirely to will, but simply breathing ‘Thy will 
be done,” is the highest aim. It is only by alternate intervals of 
rest and action that the function of any organ of our bodies can 
be preserved. Continued overaction, or inaction alike, results 
in loss of function. So it is in the work of the Lord. We should 
have a time for rest and a time for action; a time to retire and 
be alone with God; atime to enter the conflict with the world ; 
a time for mending our uets; atime to cast them into the sea. 
As our tendency is toward a life of over-activity, it may be prof- 
itable to go over the principal channels of grace by which we are 
renewed in strength that we may realize more deeply their 
importance. 

An Eastern proverb says: “ Hold the skirts of your mantle 
extended when heaven is raining gold.” We that have heard of 
showers of blessings the Lord is scattering full and free, should 
keep the mantles of our souls spread continually that we may ever 
be refreshed with heavenly grace. Bible study is a means of 
spiritual reinforcement. ‘he energizing power of God working 
through every page of His Word, affords us a potent weapon in 
our warfare. The Holy Bible is an inexhaustible storehouse of 
God’s truth, giving light on each of the infinite experiences and 
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circumstances of life. A knowledge of its truths is not alone neces- 
sary, but a knowledge of their varied application. Without the most 
searching diligence in the study of its truths and meditation 
thereon, we are not worthy to take it up to use as a weapon in our 
hands ; with the proper time given to meditation and study, we 
can draw from its pages living and active energy. ‘There is one 
important condition which must be fulfilled before any channel 
of grace will be opened unto us. (rod’s gifts are only in response 
to faith that lays the heart open to Him. When faith like a 
messenger finds its way clear up to His throne, it brings rich gifts 
as it returns to the expectant and waiting soul. In Heb. iv, 2, 
we are told of a people who received God’s Word, but it not being 
mixed with faith, profitted them nothing. The Word of God was 
an object of their knowledge, but not being mixed with faith, as 
food with the digestive fluid, it was not appropriated to the up- 
building of their souls. Reference is made in Heb. iv, 12-18, 
Rev. i, 16, both to the Personal and uttered Word. A right 
understanding of the uttered Word leads up to a knowledge of 
the Personal Word, that is, to a knowledge of Christ. To Him 
every avenue of Scripture leads from Genesis to Revelation. All 
things have been created through Him and unto Him: and He 
is before all things and in Him all things consist. “In him all 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge are hid.” Christ in 
saying to the Sadducees, “‘ Ye do err, neither knowing the Script- 
ures nor the power of God,” indicates that a proper understanding 
of the former enables us to apprehend the latter. So to know the 
Scriptures aright is to know Christ in whom dwells all the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily, and to discern the infinite power of His 
resurrection. After the Jewish people had spent many years in 
diligent study of the Scriptures, committing them to memory, 
making various comments and notes and interpretations, the Lord 
came among them and found them ignorant of the Scriptures. They 
were not unlike many of our modern scientists in their study of 
the human body. Some of those who have gone farthest into the 
intricacies and complexities of the human organism, have been 
the quickest to lose sight of the immortal soul enshrined therein. 
Modern textual criticism in the same way tends to obscure the 
hidden power in the Word and the spiritual discernment of it. 
Reverent textual study is helpful in many ways in giving us a 
more accurate knowledge of what the text means, but unless 
the Living Personal Christ who lives in His ‘Word, breathing the 
eternal utterances contained therein over and over again to our 
souls, be spiritually discerned, we will lack that knowledge of the 
Scriptures which cannot be attained by any amount of study, 
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Study will not enable us to discern the indwelling divine Life 
and Energy. “For I said, Days should speak and multitude of 
years should teach wisdom. But there is a spirit in man: and the 
inspiration of the Almighty giveth them understanding.” David 
gives the same testimony: “I have more understanding than all 
my teachers; for thy testimonies are my meditation. I under- 
stand more than the aged, because I have kept thy precepts.” It 
is only when the Spirit opens our understanding that we are really 
replenished in strength and wisdom. If we feed entirely upon 
husks, that is, spend all our time in working out the force of an 
article, the tense of a verb, or the various marks of authorship 


and the like, there will be no power nor substance in the matter 
we teach. 


Prayer is another means by which the soul is renewed in 
strength. There is no means by which we can receive more power 
than in prayerful devotion. ‘The indwelling Christ is an ever- 
living Intercessor ; His life is an eternal prayer. If we truly abide 
in Him, the Spirit of prayer will ever well up from the depths of 
our souls. Faith, in prayer also, is the messenger which brings 
us the blessing. ‘‘ Jesus answering said unto them, have faith in 
God. Verily I say unto you whosoever shall not doubt in his heart 
but believe that what He saith cometh to pass, he shall have it.” 
Prayer is as necessary to our souls as breath to our bodies. 
As the cetacea must rise frequently to the surface from the ocean 
depths to get a breath of life-sustaining air, so the soul must 
find its way, at frequent intervals, up to the Father to breathe 
His life-sustaining grace. We can only study the Bible at in- 
tervals, as we take our meals; but not so with prayer. Like 
respiration, it is a constant necessity. When the Apostle said, 
‘pray without ceasing,” he meant for us to breathe in continually 
the energizing, soul refreshing oxygen of divine grace. There is 
no occasion which should exclude the possibility of prayer. 
Nehemiah, in the midst of his interview with king Artaxerxes, found 
time to commune with the King of kings in prayer (Neh. ii, 4-7). 
Prayer is a means by which the soul may gather strength in the 
midst of activity. As the dove during its flight rests one wing 
to gather energy while it flies with the other, so we may lift one 
hand to receive Heaven’s refreshing grace while we wield the 
ageressive sword with the other. In the thick of life’s conflict we 
should not even then fail to dwell in the sanctuary of prayer. As 
a great writer has said, . ‘ Life is a compound of prayer and work. 
It is not as though these were two separate agencies in merely 
external combination or mutual alternation; they must be ever 
united with each other. ‘he one does not exclude but requires 
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the other, as the inner and outer man, as soul and body. Prayer 
requires work, and work requires prayer. Work must be the out- 
ward and visible form of prayer: prayer must be the soul of 
work, the soul of life in general.” And again, “prayer is the 
ever present background of every action, that which vitally 
pervades and supports our every thought and deed, whence all 
must originate, and towards which all must tend, that our 
whole conduct may become an embodied prayer. It is by 
prayer that life on earth is connected with eternity, is sunk in it, 
grows out of it.’ This is the dispensation of the Holy Spirit. 
With whatever gift the soul may be enriched, whether the gift 
of knowledge, or of wisdom, or of faith, it is the same Spirit 
“‘which worketh, dividing to each man severally as He will.” We 
were all “made to drink of one Spirit.’ The Holy Spirit is 
the all-comprehensive gift. All the processes of eternal energy 
operating in Christ’s kingdom on earth, centre in and proceed 
from-the Holy Spirit. This All-comprehensive Gift is secured 
to us through prayer. ‘How much more shall the heavenly 
Father give to them the Holy Spirit that ask Him.” Without 
prayer the Christian would be limited to human capabilities; with 
prayer he has supernatural agencies at his disposal, which gives 
him vantage ground over any earthly power. That David was 
deeply conscious of the resources at his disposal through prayer, is 
shown by his prayerful composure while his enemies were threatening 
the very citadel of his kingdom. “Let us not fail to wait upon 
the Lord, that He may renew our strength; then we shall mount 
up on wings as eagles; we shall run and not be weary; we shall 
walk and faint not.” 

Meditation is a means of spiritual recreation. When one takes 
his seat in the evening twilight and fixes his eyes on the azure 
expanse above, only here and there a star can be seen, but as he 
sits in quiet observation, star after star sends forth its beaming 
hight until the whole canopy of heaven is flecked with silvery 
twinklers. So it is when, with the eye of faith, we look into 
eternity. Promise after promise, truth after truth comes into the 
vision of the soul, and, like the Psalmist when he meditated on 
Jehovah in the night watches, his soul shall be “ satisfied as with 
marrow and fatness; and his mouth shall praise him with joyful 
lips.’ Meditation is the quiet digestion and assimilation of ex- 
periences and truths gathered from various sources. God’s 
promises may appear in conscious vision, His truths may be a 
subject of our thought, or we may be loaded down with the 
problems of our daily experience, yet we shall receive no practical 
benefit from them unless they are meditated upon and thereby 
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assimilated by our souls. ‘he recluse in the forest may spend his 
time in a dreamy contemplation of the mysteries of time and 
eternity, but man in this world’s conflict has set before him ideals 
of worth which he must ever struggle to reach. Unlike the 
animal, which, guided by instinct attains its ends with clock-like 
precision, he stumbles and blunders and fails, and after profiting 
by many such experiences, advances towards his ideal end. Hence 
with each day’s activity he comes home with new experiences 
and with new problems thrust upon him by the complexities 
and vicissitudes of a sin-benighted world. ‘To profit by these 
experiences he must have a time for quiet meditation of 
them in the light of God’s Word and Spirit. And as he gathers 
from the forces of nature, through the quiet digestion and assimila- 
tion of food, energy by which he overcomes and brings into 
subjection the same forces, so he cau gather, as it were, from the 
world, through quiet meditation of his experiences, power to over- 
come and conquer the world. Meditation is not a dreamy reverie 
as we sometimes think, but should be as practical and regular as 
the taking of our daily food. And as the body demands a time of 
quiet to digest the ingesta taken at meals, so the soul should have 
a time each day to meditate its experiences in the light of God’s 
law. John, when instructed to prophesy over many ‘peoples 
and nations and tongues and kings,” and Ezekiel when instructed 
to deliver a message to Israel, were first commanded to eat the roll 
or book containing God’s message. When the rolls were first taken 
they were pleasant to them as honey to their mouths, but to their 
inward parts they became very bitter. A deeper meditation of 
God’s Word gave them a realization of the blackness of sin, the 
awfulness of God’s Word against sinners, the worth of a human 
soul, and their great responsibility in warning the lost soul of his 
future destruction, that they had never before experienced. The 
Psalmist, in that wonderful 119th Psalm, where, according to 
ancient commentators, 175 of the 176 verses each has a reference 
to the Law, says in his meditation, ‘“ Horror hath taken hold upon 
me because of the wicked that forsake thy Law.” ‘To give us 
more impetus in the work we need such powerful conviction. We 
need to have a deep and constant consciousness of the dreadfulness 
of the curse that hangs over these people, and the awfulness of 
their sin and idolatry in the sight of an all-holy God. 

Kestacy or religious joy is an effectual means of relieving the 
tension and strain upon our souls. ‘‘A merry heart doeth good 
like medicine.” ‘The joy of the Lord is your strength.” Joy 
is one of the distinguishing marks of the Messianic Kingdom. 


Isaiah in his prophetic conception of it says: “ ‘The ransomed of 
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the Lord shall return and come to Zion with songs and everlasting 
joy upon their heads; they shall obtain joy and gladness, and 
sorrow and sighing shall flee away.” ‘“ Behold I bring you good 
tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people,” was the way 
the angel announced the birth of the Messiah. The greatest 
Apostle in the spreading of the kingdom said, ‘The Kingdom 
of God is not meat and drink, but righteousness, peace and joy 
in the Holy Ghost.” Unless one experience this peace and joy, he 
deprives himself of one of the most gracious and soul invigorating 
gifts of God. For this peace is not an ordinary peace, but one 
which passeth all understanding; nor is it an ordinary joy, but 
a joy unspeakable and full of glory. ‘Let thy saints shout for 
joy”; ‘Taste of the Lord and see that He is good,” says David. 
Tasting the Lord gives us an actual experience of Him; an 
experience of Him gives us a knowledge of Him. Joy is a means, 
therefore, by which we can better know the Lord. Were we to 
let the “river of God’s pleasure” gush forth in our souls, like 
Ephrem the poet, whom the Church called the harp of the Holy 
Spirit, we should have to cry out: ‘‘ Withdraw thy hand, Lord, 
a little, for my heart is too weak to receive such excessive joy.” 
Why should we defer such a rich experience till we reach heaven? 
‘Our citizenship is now in heaven,’ and the Lord is ready to 
* bless us with every spiritual blessing in heavenly places in Christ 
Jesus.” The Holy Spirit is a gift unto us, and the Lord has prom- 
ised to give Him without measure, for which reason we should 
enjoy Him to the fullest capacity of our souls. In fact, the 
religious life cannot be complete with the neglect of any part of 
our nature. The intellect, sensibility and will should each be de- 
veloped and brought into activity. If the Holy Spirit enables us 
to will that which is right, to decide for higher acts of morality 
and reject the clamoring impulses that spring from the lower 
nature; if He enables the intellect to fathom the deep things of 
God, then why shouldn’t His presence enable the soul to experience 
a joy above all joy ? | 

_ These are the principal channels of grace through which the 
over-active and exhausted soul may be replenished and strength- 
ened with heavenly grace. 

In conclusion, let us turn to that matchless One whose life, 
viewed from any standpoint, is seen to be in perfect equipoise. As 
we follow Him through His short course in public life, we see that 
a halo of divine glory hangs alike over His inner and outer life. 
His life was a continual passing and repassing from the sphere of 
the finite to the infinite. We see Him sinking into the busy 
throng of the world about his “ Father’s business;” we see 
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Him receding from the noisy bustle of the world to the quiet 
shades of Gethsemane, to breathe the atmosphere of eternity; we 
see Him in the day on His feet teaching and pleading with the 
multitudes, in the night on His knees before the Father in prayer; 
we hear Him say to His disciples, “Go to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel ;” we hear Him say to them, ‘Come ye yourselves 
apart into a desert place and rest awhile;” we see Him leading 
them into the thick of battle; we see him leading them to quiet 
Bethany. He declares to them the great truth that they are in 
the world but not of the world. MHe rejoiced, says Luke, ‘in 
the Holy Spirit.” He prayed, says John, that His joy might be 
fulfilled in them. Oh matchless life! Let us look to Him and 
jive. His joy fulfilled in us and our spirits shall be buoyant; the 
power of His resurrection working through us and we shall be 
efficient; the glory of His divine light in us and we shall arise 
and shine; His love fulfilled in us and our influence shall be in- 
vincible. When the needle of the mariner’s compass moves 
against the influence of the magnetic power, too far this side, it 
moves with quivering irregularity, or if it swings too far to that 
- side, it is still unsteady and irregular ; but when it is directly 
parallel with the polar star, it is held in perfect equilibrium. So, 
when the soul is too far to this extreme, resisting the secret in- 
fluence of the Spirit, its movement and work is irregular and 
abnormal, or when too far to that extreme, it is unsteady and 
uncertain, but when in direct line with the Star of Bethlehem, it 
is held in perfect and absolute spiritual equipoise. 





Bishop Moule on the Greek Text of the New Testament, 


HE proceedings of the Board of Revisers of the Chinese 
Versions of Holy Scripture have already been reported in this 
magazine. 

The following argument was addressed to the meeting of 
November 19th in support of my Resolution ‘interpretative of 
Rule 4’ of the Instructions to the Revisers adopted by the General 
Conference of 1890. 

My Resolution was as follows :—‘ That with regard to the New 
Testament we adhere to the Text underlying the Authorized Version, 
except where it is found that the Revised Text of 1881 has the 
support of Dr. Scrivener ; 

‘That. in such cases the new Reading be adopted, if it is 
desired, by a two-thirds majority of the three Committees.” 
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I have only to add to these introductory remarks an 
expression of my cordial appreciation of the manly Christian 
candour with which my proposition was discussed, of the unexpected 
support I received from one honoured member who seconded my 
motion, and from another who supported its principle. And, how- 
ever thankful I am to be released from participation in a task 
which I conscientiously believe to be too complicated and difficult 
for my limited abilities, it is not without regret that I have resigned 
my place in a body of Christian Brethren so whole hearted in our 
Lord’s service and so candid and courteous as I found them to be 
during my too brief intercourse with them. 


G. EK. Movuts. 
Addressed to the Meeting of the Board of Revisers. 


I trust the step I have taken in asking this meeting to consider 
Rule 4 of the scheme for Revision of the Chinese Scriptures will 
not be thought disrespectful to Dr. Graves and those Revisers who 
have assented to his* proposition on the same subject. I sent my 
notice of motion to Dr. Allen on September 28 ; and it was not till 
October 7 that Dr. Graves’ circular reached me at Ningpo, and 
made me aware of his practical suggestions, and of the measure of 
support so many of the revisers elect had afforded him. 

As I could not, on principle, have acceded to Dr. Graves’ 
proposals so far as concerned Rule 4, my duty with regard to 
resigning membership of this Board of Revisers would have been 
made plainer if I had had earlier information of what was 
being done. 

It has been objected indeed that, as I did not assist at the 
General Conference last year, I had let slip both time and place for 
criticising its action, and ought in all decency “thereafter for ever 
to have held my peace.” 

I stated, in my communication to Tue Recorper last 
January, my chief reason for not joining that Conference. But if 1 
could have imagined that delicate and intricate questions, like that 
of the Greek Text of the New Testament, would in any sense 
whatever be submitted to so mixed a council, that, I confess, would 
have seemed an additional reason for staying away. As it was I 
had no intention whatever of publicly criticising the proceedings of 
the Conference. As soon as Rule 4 came to my knowledge, I told 
Dr. Wright what I thought of it, no doubt; but I took no public 
action whatever. i 


* Namely to adopt as a working basis Archdeacon Palmer’s edition of the Text 
underlying the Revised New Testament. This proposition, with others, was commu- 
nicated to Revisers by letter with a request for an expression of their opinion. 
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When, however, I received the great honour of election on the 
Wén-li Committee, and when men whose judgment I was bound to 
respect, like Dr. Faber on the one hand, and on the other Dr. Happer 
who disapproved of the Rule as strongly as I did, deprecated my 
declining to serve, I felt obliged to state my views, and to elicit, 
if possible, some such expression of opinion as might help to praie 
me respecting my duty in the matter. 

Some such expression of opinion has been elicited; but, with 
the exception of Dr. Graves’ circular, which came too late, not 
decisive enough to determine my action. Such as it is, indeed, it 
has seemed to me abundantly to justify my raising the question in 
THe ReEcorpsr, since my main contention has been granted with- 
out a dissentient voice. 

Dr. Faber, chairman of the Executive Committee under which 
i was elected, and whose absence from the Committee of Translation 
no one deplores more than I do, only emphasizes my view of our 
unfitness for the task of criticism, though he differs from meas to 
the Text we should accept. Mr. Gibson, in his communication to 
the May Recorpsr, minimizes indeed the risks of our undertaking, 
but acknowledges that I am fully justified in doubting the existence 
among us of any competent skill in textual criticism. The able 
article signed F. in the March RecorpeEr said all I wished to say in 
better form; though the writer did not admit my plea to stand, for 
the present, ‘‘in the Old Paths,” nor approve my proposition for a 
two-thirds vote in certain cases. Dr. Happer, like Dr. Faber and 
Mr. Gibson, a member of the Executive Committees, earnestly 
endorsed my contention, and urged me to address a protest to 
the Bible Societies, which he undertook personally to support in 
America. I need not say that, highly as I valued the sympathy of 
so honoured a veteran, I did not see my way to follow his advice. 

On the other hand I have not been able to discover that any 
of my critics know more of the subject than myself;—which was 
little enough. Because I demurred to the guidance of the English 
Revisers’ text, I was assumed to hold the Textus Receptus for an 
infallible norma! Yet I have known of, and allowed for, its 
inaccuracies at least as long as most of my brethren: in fact ever 
since Dr. Westcott, Dr. Hort and I were undergraduates at Cam- 
bridge, some forty-five years ago; Dr. Hort in the same year with 
me, Dr. Westcott two years our senior. 

One of the Revisers elect, senior to most of us in China, and 
better equipped, at least than I am, in Chinese learning, proposed 
as a possible appeal in our textual discussions, that very con- 
venient though not very original work, ‘“‘ Jamieson, Brown, and 
Fausset’s Commentary, or any other equally good.” And, if I am 
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not mistaken, he was ignorant of the name and fame of Dr. Scri- 
vener, facile princeps as he is amongst English-speaking textual 
critics, till I brought him to his notice. Another Brother, impatient 
of any hesitation in following the guidance of the General Con- 
ference, told us that the documentary evidence had been already 
“thrashed out!” He, at any rate, had not wasted time on the 
study of Hand-books of New Testament criticism, which would 
have informed him that Versions and Fathers, so important on many 
disputed texts, still stand in great need of critical editing, which is 
necessary for the accurate estimation of the full force of their wit- 
ness to the Sacred Text. 

If it is asked why, He ee freely the fallibility of the 
Textus Receptus, I still decline to accept the Text of the Revisers 
as a basis, I may be allowed to answer the question partly in the 
words of a scholar, Dr. R. S. of Cambridge, to whom my brother, 
the Rev. H. C. G. Moule, Principal of Ridley Hall, bears testimony 
as “certainly one of the most learned and most independent scho- 
lars in England, and known as such in Germany.” | 

Conscious of my own lack of special knowledge, I sent a copy 
of the January Recorper (1890) to my brother, asking him, if 
possible, to obtain for me some trustworthy opinion amongst his 
many learned friends. My brother is, if 1 may be pardoned for 
saying so, a Biblical scholar himself; though he would shrink from 
the responsibility we are asked to assume, of tewtual criticism. 
He sent my paper to Dr. R.S.; and these sentences are part of 
his kind reply to my brother’s communication :— 

“f have just read with the greatest interest possible your 
brother’s letter to Tae Rucorpger. If I, as the veriest outsider, 
may venture ona few remarks of my own, I would say, it strikes me 
as much safer to move slowly than to move quickly and then have 
to return. The traditional text has had, at any rate, a continuous 
life of 1500 years. There are places where all, or most, competent 
critics are agreed that there are faults ; others where it is a case of 
quot homines tot sententie. It seems to me that the Chinese Revisers, 
most of whom would not be specially experts, might fairly assume 
that if Scrivener in his “ Introduction,” and Westcott and Hort, in 
their Appendix, were agreed for a change, most critics would [like- 
wise] agree on the passage. In such instances, were I a Reviser, I 
should feel it my duty to alter the Received Text.” 

Dr. R. 8. proceeds to consider in detail a few texts in which 
Westcott and Hort differ, not only from Dr. Scrivener, but from 
Tischendorf and other recent critics, texts where, as he says, the 
authority followed, is “ B and x, or B alone, against the field.” He 
states what is abundantly illustrated by Scrivener, that the deter- 
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mining principle with Westcott and Hort is a “ previously laid down 
idea, absolutely subjective and challenged by many, of a Syrian 
Recension of the Text, and of B being the only very good example 
of a pure Neutral text.” He speaks strongly of the hazard of 
following such a guidance. By way of illustration he discusses 
briefly the last twelve verses of St. Mark xvi; and then, “texts of 
a different kind,” St. Jude verses 22, 23; Rom. v, 6; Gal. v, 25; 1 
Thess. ii, 7, and Heb. iv, 2,—in which Westcott and Hort are at 
variance with Tischendorf. | 

He proceeds :—‘ Personally in these cases I prefer Tischendorf ; 
but, with critics varying, I cannot help feeling that no one buta 
special student has a right to an opinion on which he proposes 
acting. A change from the common text once made in an important 
passage, it would not be easily, or without friction, that it could be 
altered back if new evidence seemed to call for a fresh change.” 

After further remarks on the “highly subjective character of 
Westcott and Hort,” as compared with Tischendorf, or even Lach- 
mann, adding that until the subjective base is ordinarily accepted by 
scholars, “the outcome is simply a kind of clever guess-work ;” he 
concludes with the advice,—to “hold to the T'eatus Receptus, except 
when there is decided ground for believing it to be wrong, as shown 
by the agreement of competent critics of both schools.” 

It was naturally a satisfaction to me to find so genuine a 
scholar as Dr. R. 8. virtually endorsing the view [ had been led to 
adopt by such reading as I had found possible during a non-studious 
life. But it will be objected that in my letter to THe Recorper, 
which occasioned the remarks of Dr. R. S.. 1 treated ‘‘the text 
underlying the Revised Version” as though it were identical with 
Westcott and Hort’s text, which it is not. This is just criticism ; 
and although I was well aware that the revisers had declined to 
follow Dr. Hort’s lead in many instances, I did not know, so fully 
as 1 have since ascertained, the extent of their independence. 
Their guiding principle, however, though not followed so uncom- 
promisingly as by Westcott and Hort, seems, by the testimony 
of their own defenders, to have been the same subjective theory of 
the Syrian Recension, and of B and » being the almost infallible 
witnesses to the uncontaminated text of the first ages. I have 
quoted the words used by Dr. R. 8. regarding this Recension 
theory. They are not stronger than those of Dr. Scrivener, who 
has spent a life-time in reading, collating and editing the mo- 
numents of the period to which the supposed revolution in Sacred 
Letters is ascribed. His criticism of the hypothesis is that it is a 
matter of pure theory, lacking even the shadow of historical proof : 
whilst it is incredible that so sweeping a literary revolution could 
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have taken place in the Church at such a period, and yet leave no 
trace in the memoirs of the time. 

The probability of a recoil from the theoretic method, which has 
been more or less influential since Griesbach’s day, but never quite 
so influential as in the great work of Dr. Hort, is a real one. And 
the inexpediency of our accepting for the Chinese a text, discredited 
by the prevalent influence of theory over document, is in my view 
so obvious that I could not lend even my insignificant suffrage to 
promote its acceptance. 

As the alternative, I should prefer to take the text of the 
Authorized Version as it stands; leaving, for the present, the 
indication of possible emendations to the pages of our expositors 
and annotators ; leaving it, in short, for the Chinese to the same class 
of literature to which for the most part English readers of the 
Bible still resort for information regarding variant readings of the 
original. But since there are passages in which a word, a phrase, a 
context, has been practically demonstrated by the consent of critics 
to be incorrectly given in the Teatus Receptus, I would not 
refuse to submit such passages to the vote, wherever the docu- 
mentary school, represented by Dr. Scrivener, was found to support 
decidedly the theoretical, represented by the Revisers and Dr. Hort. 
It is true that Dr. Scrivener and the other textual scholars of his 
persuasion have as yet given us no continuous text. They do not 
consider the examination of documents to have gone far enough to 
justify them in constructing one. 

But Dr. Scrivener’s 56 illustrations of the application of his 
method, which fill 92 of his octavo pages, include most of the really 
important places where emendation is likely to be called for ; and in 
several of them the Revised Version has Dr. Scrivener on its side. 
Amongst the examples are the Doxology after Matthew’s Lord’s 
Prayer, the last 12 verses of Mark xvi; xaQapigwv’ or kxafapigov 
in Mark vii, 19, etdoxia in the Angels’ Song (Luke ii,) the — 
Sweat (Luke xxii) and the prayer ‘ Father forgive them... . 
(Luke xxiii), the Angel at Bethesda (John v), the Adulteress (John 
vill,) the Beoteal: Condition (Acts. vii,) the Church of God (or 
Lord) (Acts xx, 28,) éyouev or Exwper (Rom. v, i), povyot sus 
(James iv. 4), the clause ‘he that acknowledgeth the Son.... 
affirmed (1 John ii, 23), and the three heavenly Witnesses omitted 
(1 John vy, 7, 8). 

In discussing these, Scrivener supports R. V. against A. V. 
for afapigwvx, hesitatingly for the omission of the Angel at 
Bethesda, confidently for omitting the Baptismal Condition (Acts 
vill,) and the word jovyoi in James iv, also for retaining the clause 
‘he that acknowledgeth the Son ...’, and for dismissing the 
mention of the three Witnesses in Heaven (1 John ii and v.) 
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| On the other hand he maintains A. V. against R. V., with 
some qualification, in the case of the Doxology after the Lord’s 
Prayer, but without any qualification, for the reading evdoxia in the 
Angels’ Song, the integrity of Mark xvi, 9—20, eyouey in Rom. v, 
1; and he would retain the paragraph of the Adulteress in John vin, 
though with full acknowledgment of the conflict there of evidence 
external and internal. 

I have asked the attention of this meeting to the foregoing 
observations, not, I confess, with even the faintest hope of inducing 
a majority to support me, hardly indeed with any expectation of find- 
ing a seconder for my proposition. I have felt, however, that to the 
electors who chose me for an honourable service when I least ex- 
pected it, and to my respected brethren, Mr. J. W. Stevenson and 
Dr. Y. J. Allen our General Secretaries, Dr. Faber, Dr. Happer, 
Dr. Chalmers and Mr Gibson, as well as Dr. Wright in England, 
who have all in very kind terms dissuaded me from declining to serve 
as a Reviser, some explanation was due of the views and principles 
which will not improbably compel me after all to decline the hon- 
ourable, if onerous, task. j 

1 have now only a few words to add by way of justification of 
the proposal to interpret your rule by inverting it, which I should 
certainly not have had the courage to make of my own suggestion. 
I derived the idea that Rule 4 might be interpreted in the sense of 
deviating always from the Text of the Revisers except in a few well- 
defined instances, not from myself but from the suggestion of the 
promoters and approvers of the Rule in question. 

Dr. Mateer, in his communication to the March RecorpeEr, 
wrote: ‘I drew up the Resolutions . . . . and in the first draft put 
the Authorized Version in front ... .” When we learn that the 
second draft put the Revised Version in place of the Authorized 
and vice versd, that Dr. Mateer promoted the acceptance of both 
drafts in succession, is 1b wrong to surmise that the two propositions, 
conscientiously and intelligently advocated by Dr. Mateer, must, in 
his judgment, be equivalent at bottom, however donbradienory ied 
look on the surface? 

But Mr. Gibson, a member like Dr. Mateer of an Executive Com- 
mittee, is precise on the point. He writes in the May Recorpur, 
p. 226, regarding my suggestion in the January number, that “if it 
commends itself to the translators they will, under Rule 4, be 
perfectly at liberty to follow it.” And again, p. 227: “As it is, 
the Authorized ‘ext may be adopted pure and simple, since any 
deviation may be carried to the full length of entire conformity.” 

Dr. Wright’s opinion is valuable, not only as an elected member 
of an Executive Committee, but as expressing the views of the 
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British and Foreign Bible Society. He writes: “The Society’s 
Rule .... is to takethe Textus Receptus with any deviations in 
accordance with the Text that underlies the Revised Version. ‘The 
Conference turned the Resolution round, but their decision amounted 
to exactly the same thing .... You can take the Textus Receptus 
pure and simple, or . be 

Little, therefore, as | should have thought of extracting my 
meaning from a Rule which seemed to be intended to exclude it, 
I submit that I have full justification for so doing in the suggestions 
furnished alike by the precise words of Dr. Wright or Mr. Gibson, 
and by the significant action of Dr. Mateer. 

I beg, therefore, very respectfully to move the Resolution which 
has been read. (See above, p 10.) 

G. H. M. 





Collectanea. 


Tar Lire a Testimony.—A Brahmin is said to have written to 
a missionary: “ We are finding you out. You are not as good 
as your book. If your people were only as good as your book, 
you would conquer India for Christ in five years.” 

| 2 * 2 

How rue Hearsen pray.—lhe matter which arouses the 
Chinaman to pray with most energy, according to Missionary 
Herald, is drought or the near prospect of famine; but when he so 
prays, it is not in solemn or thoughtful ways, but by clanging 
cymbals and the noise of fire-crackers and the utmost confusion. The 
Missionary Herald of the English Baptist Society contains a report 
from one of their missionaries in Shansi concerning a great assembly 
held to pray for rain, and of the day of thanksgiving which followed 
after the rain fell. Buddhist and Taoist priests were together in 
their robes, and four holy (?) men were drawn from their retreats 
in the mountains, and were “stripped to the waist, and bore huge > 
spiked iron collars around their necks and carried their arms 
stretched out before them with knives run through their flesh.” 
The uproar was maddening. This was their mode of thanks- 
giving.—Science. i ably & 

Miguty IN THE ScripTuRES.—It is noteworthy that the converts 
from heathenism who go direct to the Bible for their rule of life, 
invariably come out right on the Sabbath question. The Rev. W. 
J. Lawes, of the L. M.8., saysthat the South Sea Island teachers 
were a living proof of the power of the Word of God. The great 
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characteristic of them each and all was the same as that of Apollos 
in apostolic times,—‘* Mighty in the Scriptures.” While in New 
Guinea one of these men was greatly annoyed while preaching by 
the sound of hammering, which came from a small store near the 
church. This was owned by a German, but he had for assistant 
one of her Majesty’s subjects from north of the Tweed, and he it 
was who had been desecrating the Sabbath. The teacher, a stalwart 
Rarotongan, could not read English, but knew enough to. find 
chapter and verse of the Fourth Commandment in an English 
Bible. With the Bible open in his hand he strode up to the white 
man, and, pointing to Exodus xx, 8, roared out, “ Read that!” 
The white man tried to pass it off as a joke, but the teacher was 
terribly in earnest. The man saw he was very angry, and moreover 
a very muscular Christian, so he took the book and meekly read 
the long-forgotten words, “ Remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy.”” Then followed a short but very vigorous sermon in broken 
English. ‘ Your country sent my country the Bible, and we learn 
to make Sunday; then [ come here, bring the Bible, teach New 
Guinea people Sunday, and you say he no good. What for you 
make me liar?” Needless to say there was no more hammering 
in that store on a Sunday.—Eechange. 


* * * 


Cuina’s Powrer.—At the celebration of the Fourth of July at 
Amoy, China, by the Americans, the governor of the province was 
invited to the banquet, and made a remarkable speech, which shows 
his intellizence, and suggests some things worthy of consideration. 

Tsin Chin-chung was called upon to respond to the toast, 
“The Emperor of China.” In part he said: ‘“ China, having fol- 
lowed its own principles of advancement during more than 5000 
years, is now compelled to change and move along European chan- 
nels. It has begun to own steamships and railways. Its telegraph 
now covers every province. It has mills, forges and foundries like 
those of Essen, of Sheffield and of Pittsburgh. China is to-day 
learning that lesson in education which Enrope has obliged her to 
learn,—the art of killing, the science of armies and navies. Woe, 
then, to the world if the scholar, profiting by her lesson, should 
apply it in turn. With its freedom from debt, its inexhaustible 
resources and its teeming millions, this empire might be the men- 
ace, if not the destroyer, of Christendom. No matter what happens, 
it needs no prophetic gift to know that the 20th century will see at 
the forefront of the nations of the world,—China in the East and 
America in the West. Well may we pray that, for the welfare of 
humanity, their purposes will be as peaceful and upright as to-day.” 
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A Hrxpu Wipow’'s Puarnt.—If by chance my face is seen early 
in the morning, I prove a carse. If through haste or by accident 
my veil falls from my head, l am chained with a hundred bands of 
scolding. Every visitor to the house speaks of me ironically and 
treats me with disdain. From every word I speak, offence is taken. 
My heart has become sore from the piercing of these bitter words. 
I am deprived of every pleasure. While every one else in the 
house puts on dresses of different colours, and plays, laughs 
and talks among the company, I alone, the most wretched 
and full of grief, am deprived of such enjoyments. If even 
by mistake a spot of colour is seen upon my raiment, it causes 
trouble. In the house one woman will be engaged in adorning 
herself in fine robes, another will be busy combing her hair, 
blacking her eyes and teeth, another will be making the house 
ring with the tinkling of her foot jewels and aukle ornaments, 
while I am condemned to sit in a corner and weep alone with 
my broken heart. Even this comfort it is difficult for me to 
indulge in, for if any one should happen to see me weeping, 
he would consider it a bad omen and curse me for it. The will 
of my persecutors is, that I should neither scream nor weep, but 
die quietly in’my misery. While the whole family enjoys eating 
delicious food, 1 am served with fried dal and coarse bread. I am 
strictly forbidden the comfort of sleeping upon a bedstead, but a 
mat upon the floor and a coarse piece of carpet is my bedding. 
The wretched barber’s wife shaves my head daily. On _ every 
festive occasion and at weddings every one is present but me, 
The women whose husbands are alive take the lead in all cere- 
monies. One sings, one plays on the musical instruments, an- 
other puts on the holiday costume, another primps with pride 
before the looking-glass, while I am shut up in my room to prevent 
the ill omen which would be the result of my face having been 
seen. Who can be more wretched than I? Death comes to all, 
but I am deprived of that blessing also. This is the rainy season, 
the rain falls heavily; my equals, dressed with gay skirts and 
colored veils, with their fingers dyed red, are singing gaily the 
songs of this season of the year. Showers of tears flow from my 
eyes. I feel that some one has broken my heart ; it is withered 
like the kammal (lotus) flower. I exist, but my life is useless ; 
no flowers, no fruits. I have no rest, not even for a single day. 
I am as thin as a thorn; my body has become like a skeleton, 
and yet I am abhorred by others, and they are disgusted at the 
sight of me. I look upon all sides but find no comforter. There 
is no one to enquire into my condition, and no one to wipe away 
my tears. Our Gracious Queen Victoria takes pity upon all others, 
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The cries of unfortunate widows like myself, have not yet reached 
her ears. The Lord Jesus Christ gave life to the dead, but His 
followers do not attempt to relieve us from our sufferings. In 
what hope shall I spend the days of my life? How can the ship 
be anchored in the midst of the tempest? ‘The boat is in the 
midst of the river, but there is no captain.’ The government pros- 
ecutes the person who shows cruelty to animals deprived of 
utterance, but no notice is taken of the sufferings and cruelties 
which we poor women endure. Alas! that dear comforter, Hope, 
can do us no good. 

A Christian widow hopes to meet with her husband in Heaven 
after death, but in our Hindu religion there is no hope of such a 
meetmg. No one listens. To whom shall I complain? Before 
whom shall 1 go? Oh God! what shall I do?—A Hinpu Winow. 





A System of Chinese Short-hand. 


BY THE REV. ALEX. GREGORY, M.A., AMOY. 


T has occurred to me that there must be many missionaries in 

China who are acquainted with Pitman’s system of short-hand, 

and are desirous of adapting it to the Chinese language for the 

sake of themselves or their pupils. Having spent a good deal 

of time and trouble on various attempts to do this, I send youa 

few notes on the results attained, in the hope that they may be 
useful as a starting-point for others. 

When I began to learn Chinese my first idea was that Mr. 
Pitman’s system might be transferred almost in its entirety, strokes 
being used for the consonants, and a somewhat increased number 
of vowel signs being put in round the outline thus obtained. Dr. 
Grant, of Chinchew, has prepared such a system for the use of his 
students, and they write and read it with rapidity and ease. The 
great objection that I see to it is that the vowel plays far too 
_Jarge a part in the Chinese language to be relegated to a chance 
place on the exterior of the outline. It should have a position equal 
to that of the consonant, and be capable of being written in with- 
out having to lift the pen. The exterior of the outline would then 
be left free for tonal marks according te Chinese usage. 
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After some time I became acquainted with the Chinese method 
of spelling as employed in dictionaries used in this region and 
known as -- FH # dictionaries. According to this plan each 
word is divided into an initial and final sound; our Amoy dialect 
having fifteen initials and some forty-three finals. Of these fifteen 
initials, one, 3, simply indicates that there is no consonant before 
the final sound. Thus 3 and @ jsield the sound 7, and so on. 
Our initial consonants are thus really only fourteen, ‘“m,” “n” 
and “ng” being given by taking “b,” “1” and “g” respectively 
as the initial, and a nasal for the final. 

To choose from Pitman’s list fourteen characters to represent 
these initials, was an easy matter. His p, t, k, ch, I transferred 
without alteration, using them as a basis. An initial hook on the 
left hand of these strokes (the ‘‘r” hook) gave the corresponding 
aspirates. As the Chinese object to the distinction between light 
and heavy (t.e., thick and thin) strokes, the heavy stroke had to be 
discarded and a corresponding curve put in its place. ‘ B,” 
“3” and “1” are accordingly curves: the “b” being Pitman’s 
downward “r”, and the “s” and “1” as in Pitman’s own system. 
The horizontal curves which represent “m” and “n” not being 
required, are used for g” and “h.” 

The great difficulty was to find forty-three distinct and simple 
signs which would represent the final sounds of our dialect. It was 
only after many attempts and failures that I hit on the plan of 
using half-length strokes and curves, to which initial hooks may 
be attached, and which with the final hooks, and circle “8” 
which I use for ‘‘0,” soon yielded me a sufficient supply. 

It is important when fixing on these signs to keep by Pitman’s 
capital rule that similar sounds should have similar signs, and so 
to form groups of characters. For example: “a” is a short 
down stroke to the right,—a halved “p”; an initial hook in its 
left gives you the nasal ‘“‘a,” while one on the right gives “ang.” 
So with “e,” ete. 

Perpendicular, sloping and horizontal curves give a large 
variety from which to select other final signs; while a hook on 
the head of them may be determined on as the definite sign of 
their being nasal. | 

Grammalogues and phraseograms spring to light very readily 
as one begins to put the system into practice. 

I hope these few hints as to the adaptation of Pitman’s system 
_ to this dialect may guide others in the various provinces to some 
similar method. It seems a genuinely native method, true to the 
genius of the language, and yet purely phonetic; while, at the 
same time, for clearness, swiftness and certainty in writing it 
leaves hardly anything to be desired. 
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THE ALPHABET ARRANGED PHONETICALLY. 
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Annual Report of the Protestant Collegiate School, 
Chefoo. Session 1591. 
Ge years ago to-day the Protestant Collegiate School opened 


with three pupils, in one of the rooms of the house now occupied 
by Dr. Douthwaite. Since that time the growth has been 
very steady. Change after change has taken place as the 
increasingnumbers of pupils demanded larger accommodation, 
and again this year there were more applications than could be 
entertained. | 
During this last session the boys have worked more steadily 
and conscientiously than we have seen them do before: along certain 
lines the progress has consequently been very marked. 
While Greek has been added to the curriculum and 
Chinese has been more systematically taught; while French and 
Latin have not been neglected, and music and mathematics have 
been kept well to the front, we have aimed throughout the year 
at giving special attention to a sound, practical education in 
English and the subjects more intimately connected therewith. 
We are pleased to be able to report that this method of work has 
told well. The Science Lectures on Light and Heat, by Dr. 
Randle, seemed to interest the boys, and the results of the exami- 
nations go to show that quite a number of the pupils have profitted 


by the course. 


Change. 


Studies, 
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The loss of Miss Malin, at the beginning of the year through 
ill-health, was a great blow to the musical side of the school. 
. Miss Webb, who succeeded, has well filled this important and 
trying position. Mr. A. 8. Devenish, an Undergraduate of 
Adelaide University, came in Mr. Macoun’s place, and has been 
giving valuable help in some of the higher subjects. The others 
of the staff remain as before. 

We have to express great thankfulness to God that through- 
out the whole eleven years which this session brings to a close, not 
only has there been no deaths among the large number of 
boarders while at school, but that not even a serious sickness 
has visited the institution. ‘This year the health of the pupils has 
been good, and the teachers have been able to hold on steadily, with 
one slight exception, to the arduous duties that fall to their lot. 
A visit from Mr. Frank McCarthy, a former master, who was 
much beloved, and whose health broke down through overwork 
among the boys, gave much pleasure. He is still far from well, 
and has gone to Canada, where he expects to remain for some 
years in hopes of a perfect recovery. | 

As formerly, many outdoor games have been encouraged, 
and we believe that this has not a little to do with the improved and 
improving physique of the scholars. The athletic and 
aquatic sports were times to be remembered. The former, 
which came off in April, was pronounced a great success, After 
the prizes had been distributed, Alex. Hosie, Esq., H. B. M.’s 
Consul, made a very happy, telling speech, congratulating boys 
and masters alike. Exhibition Day drew a large number of spec- 
tators. Dr. Douthwaite kindly presided at the school. After the 
programme there had been gone through, the aquatic sports 
followed, when Commander Baker, R.N., and Capt. McCurley, of 
the U. 8S. corvette Aliance, acted as judges, Mrs. Carroll grace- 
fully handing the prizes to the winners. 

The competition for the school medal for 1891 has been the keen- 
est we have seen here. After a long, hard struggle, Master Charles 
Howard Judd has won; his worthy competitor, Master 
George Frederick Stooke, running him so close as to leave 
a difference of only sixty-five marks in a total of four thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-six. Master Albert Edwin Cardwell was 
not allowed to compete, as he was medalist in 1889. He has done 
excellent work, however, and we hope to hear of him passing 
well in his London Matriculation, some time during the coming 
year. The medal for courteous bearing and gentlemanly conduct 
has been awarded to Master Harold Godfrey Judd. It may be 
remembered that a year ago a lady and gentleman presented the 


Staff. 
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school with two such silver medals, and promised that, if the same 
boy should be the recipient for two successive years, they would 
-present him with a gold one. 

Up to the present time we have had no outside tests conducted 
by a public body of examiners; but this is to be changed during 
the coming session. We have arranged that early 
in June, the College of Preceptors, one of the most im- 
portant examining bodies in England, shall conduct an examination 
here, using the very same papers and on the same days as they 
are applying their test to the many pupils who present themselves, 
in the large centres throughout Great Britain and Ireland. 

We are sure that every one interested in the school will be glad 
to learn that our mission has recently been enabled to purchase five 
acres of good land, lying immediately to the west of 
our present quarters. As soon as possible in 1892, 
buildings capable of accommodating one hundred boarders, also 
a new school room with adequate class-rooms, are to be erected. 
These, although taking up considerable space, will still leave a 
splendid recreation ground. | 

We cannot close this report without thanking all who have 
contributed in any way to the success of the school during the year: 
to parents and guardians for the kind and encouraging 
letters we have received; to all who helped to make 
the prize list so large, and who gave so liberally to the Printing 
Press Fund. (The press will be out from England by the time we 
have room to receive it.) For the very kind remarks and full 
reports of our public days, given in some of the Shanghai news- 
papers, we would also acknowledge our indebtedness. But above 
and beyond all do we thank our God, not only for having brought 
us safely through another year and for having kept us in peace 
in Chefoo while in other parts of the empire tumult, incipient 
rebellion and murder were abroad, but for having graciously set 
His seal of approval on the work that was being done. Boys have 
been brought to a saving knowledge of the truth, and others who 
were professing Christians at the beginning of the year have taken 
such a decided stand that there has been quite a clear line between 
those who belong to the Saviour and those who do not. With hearts 
and hopes then, set on Him ‘ with whom there is no variableness,”’ 
we would look confidently forward to the coming year with its 
testing examinations, its new buildings, its increased privileges and 
responsibilities, and would simply ask for faith to follow Him. 

ALEX. ARMSTRONG, 
Principal. 


The Future. 
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Thanks, 


Chefoo, Ist Dec., 1891. 
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Meeting of the Board of Revisers. 


qe three Companies of revisers chosen by the three Executive 

Committees appointed by the General Missionary Conference 
of 1890, met in the rooms of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
at Shanghai, November 18th, and continued in session until the 
dord. 

By request, the Rt. Rev. Bishop Burdon opened the meeting 
with devotional exercises and made an address suitable to the 
occasion. Bishop Burdon was elected Chairman and John R. 
Hykes Secretary. ) 

There were present of the High Wén-li Committee, Dr. 
Chalmers, Bishop Moule, Dr. Sheffield, Rev. J. Wherry and Rev. 
M. Schaub; of the Easy Wén-li Committee, Dr. Blodget, Bishop 
Burdon, Dr. Graves and Rev. I. Genahr; of the Mandarin Com- 
mittee, Dr. Blodget, Dr. Mateer, Rev. G. Owen, Rev. John R. 
Hykes and Rev. T. Bramfitt. ; 

The following were absent,—Rev. J. Gibson of the Easy Wén-li 
Committee, and Dr. C. Goodrich and Dr. Nevius of the Mandarin 
Committee. | 

A Committee on Business was appointed, after which Bishop 
_Moule presented a resolution with reference to the Greek text of 
the New Testament, to the effect that the Textus Receptus be 
followed, except where the text of the Revision of 1881 has the 
support of Dr. Scrivener. After a full and free discussion, and the 
offering of sundry amendments and substitutes, it was finally decid- 
ed that “the text underlying the English Revised Version be 
accepted as a provisional basis of translation with the privilege of 
any deviation in accordance with the Textus Receptus.”’ ~When this 
decision was reached, Bishop Moule signified his inability to accept 
the invitation to become a member of the High Wén-li Company. 
Dr. Edkins was subsequently elected by the Executive Committee 
to take his place, and took his seat with the Board of Revisers, 

Mr. Schaub of the High Weén-l, Dr. Graves of the Easy 
Wén-li and Mr. Bramfitt of the Mandarin Company, were ap- 
pointed a Committee on the Greek text, whose duty it shall be “to 
consider the points of difference between the Textus Receptus 
and the Greek text underlying the Revised Version, to note those 
variations which, in their judgment, call for special consideration— 
including variations suggested by other members of the Board 
of Revisers—and to prepare a tabulated statement of authorities 
pro and con, the final decision as to all contested texts being 
made by the assembled Board of Revisers.”’ 
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It was also decided that, in order to secure harmony in first 
drafts of translation, great weight be given to the Revised English 
Version of the Bible as an interpretation of the meaning of the 
original text. 

Rule 8 of the Shanghai Conference of 1890, so far as it relates 
to the use of the words God and Spirit, was interpreted to include 
the plural in both cases. 

A Committee on Harmony of Versions was appointed, one 
member by each Company of Revisers, ‘‘whose duty it shall be 
to take note of divergent renderings in these versions ” (the High 
Wen-li, the Hasy Wén-l and the Mandarin), “suggest such 
changes as to lead to harmony and submit them to the revisers to 
be settled by a majority vote, subject to the final decision of the 
Board of Revisers in their united meeting, if desired.” The 
Committee is Dr. Sheffield of the High Wén-li Company, Bishop 
Burdon of the Hasy Wén-li and Dr. Goodrich of the Mandarin. 

A Committee, consisting of Dr. Chalmers of the High Wén-li, 
Bishop Burdon of the Easy Wén-li and Dr. Mateer of the Man- 
darin Company, was appointed “to recommend the best renderings 
for Scriptural theological terms, as angel, prophet, justify, ete. ; 
it being understood that the terms for God, Spirit and baptize 
are excepted.” 

A Committee, composed of Dr. Graves, Dr. Gupfmiske: Mr. 
Bramfitt, Mr. Wherry and Bishop Burdon, was appointed “to 
secure a uniform transliteration of Scripture proper names.” It 
was suggested by the Chairman that Bishop Schereschewsky be 
invited to act as a corresponding member of this Committee. 

The following principles of translation were adopted, viz.:— 

1. Passages expressed in the same terms and in the same or 
similar connections in the original, translate in a uniform manner. 

2. Translate Greek and Hebrew words occurring in different 
places and used in the same sense by the same Chinese words. 

3. When practicable, use the nearest obtainable Chinese words 
to express weights and measures, terms in natural history, botany, 
etc., putting in the margin, when necessary, their actual value 
if ascertainable. In other cases transliterate the original words. 

4. Allow the interchange of noun and papnann when conducive 
to clearness. 

5. Where, according to Chinese idiom, pronouns would not 
be repeated, use them only when required for special emphasis 
or to prevent ambiguity. 

6. In passages in which by a Hebrew idiom different persons of 
the pronoun occur to denote the same person or persons, the use of one 
person be allowed throughout when necessary to prevent obscurity. 
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7. In the Wén-li versions exclude all signs of the plural in 
pronouns which are not necessary to prevent ambiguity, unless 
good Chinese taste require them. 

8. Render euphemisms in the original by corresponding euphe- 
misms in Chinese, and use euphemisms in other cases when 
desirable. 

9. Retain metaphors and comparisons so far as possible. 

10. When, in the division of our work amongst the translators, 
books are divided, take special pains to make the separate parts 
uniform in style and expression. 


11. Make a special effort to render literally words and phrases 
which have a theological or ethical import, and which are, or may 
be, used by any school for proof or support of doctrines; putting 
an explanation in the margin, if necessary. 

12. As readableness is essential to an acceptable version, allow 
more freedom of expression and arrangement of clauses, so as to 
secure perspiculty, neatness and idiom in portions that have no 
special theological significance. 

13. In translating the poetical books of the Old Testament, — 
preserve the form of the Hebrew parallels as far as practicable. 

14. When any passage in the original is ambiguous, adopt, 
as a rule, that rendering which seems best to suit the context. 

15. When two or more interpretations seem quite or nearly 
equally good, give one in the text and the other, or others, in the 
margin. 

16. Write the genealogical table at the beginning of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel three characters lower than the following text, 
to show that it is an introduction. 

17. Punctuate by using the ordinary Chinese dot for comma 
and semi-colon, a small circle for period and a large circle to 
divide paragraphs. . 

18. While general uniformity of style is desirable in the whole 
Bible, do not press this so strenuously as to obliterate the in- 
dividuality of the original writers. 

The three Companies of revisers were requested to prepare 
their work in the following order :— 

Ist. The historical part of the New Testament. 

2nd. The remainder of the New Testament. 

3d. The historical part of the Old Testament. 

4th. The remainder of the Old Testament. 

The three Executive Committees were requested to invite Bishop 
Schereschewsky and Dr. Faber to act as corresponding members 


of the Board of Revisers. i 
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It was decided that each company of revisers issue an invi- 
tation to the whole body of missionaries and to Chinese scholars 
who may be interested in the work of revision to suggest, in 
writing, such corrections, emendations and other changes in the 
existing versions as may appear desirable to them. 

The present Chairman and Secretary were requested to remain 
in office until the next meeting of the Board and their daties in 
the interim were defined ; a plan was adopted for acting upon motions 
proposed by circular letter; provisions were made for calling 
future meetings of the Board of Revisers, and the Secretary was 
instructed to have Bishop Burdon’s address and an abstract of the 
minutes published in THE REcORDER and the MrssENnGER. 








Peking University. 
ORGANIZATION OF THE BOARD OF MANAGERS. 


URSUANT to the invitation of His Excellency, the United 

States Minister, the Board of Managers of the Peking Uni- 

versity met at the U. 8. Legation, December 2nd, to complete the 
organization of the Board. 

Present: Hon. Chas. Denby, Sir Hapa Hart, Hon. J. H. Fergu- 
son, W. A. P. Martin, LL.D., J. Rhein, Esq., Revs. H. H. Lowry, W. 
S. Ament, M. L. Taft and S. E. Meech, and W. H. Curtiss, M.D. 

Prayer was offered by Dr. Martin; Col. Denby was called to 
the chair and Mr. Rhein chosen Secretary. After a brief statement 
of the object of the meeting by L. W. Pilcher, D.D., the President 
of the University, the Board of Managers was divided into three 
classes, the term of one class to expire annually, the term of each 
being three years. Lots were drawn to determine the time of the 
expiration of the term of the present members—retiring members 
to be eligible for re-election—and resulted as follows :— 


Term of Office to expire in 1898. 


Hon. Chas. Denby, Henry Blodget, D.D., Rev. J. Wherry, 
Rev. H. H. Lowry, Joseph Edkins, D.D., Rev. G. R. Davis, Wm. 
N. Pethick, Esq., Rev. Frederick Brown. 


Term of Office to expire in 1894. 


Hon. J. H. Ferguson, W. A. P. Martin, LL.D., Rev. S. E. 
Meech, Rev. M. L. Taft, Rev. Timothy Richard, Rey. John 
Innocent, John Wilson, Esq., N. 8S. Hopkins, M.D. 
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Term of Office to expire in 1895. 


Sir Robert Hart, John Rhein, Esq., Rev. W. S. Ament, Rev. 
George Owen, Wm. H. Curtiss, M.D., L. N. Wheeler, D.D., E. 
Cousins, Esq., Rev. J. H. Pyke. 

After the adoption of By-laws for the government of the Board, 
Officers and Committees were elected as follows :— 

President (ex-officio)—L. W. Pilcher, D.D. 

Vice-Presidents—Hon. Chas. Denby, W. A. P. Martin, LL.D. 
and Henry Blodget, D.D. 

Secretary—J. Rhein, Esq. 

Treasurer—Rev. Marcus L. Taft. 


Executive Committee—Rev. H. H. Lowry, Rev. W. S. Ament, 
Wm. H. Curtiss, M.D., Rev. 8. E. Meech, Rey. F. Brown, N. S. 
Hopkins, M.D. | 

Finance Committee—Rev. H. H. Lowry, Wm. H. Curtiss, 
M.D., Rev. George Owen, John Wilson. 


Committee on Grounds and Buildings—N. S. Hopkins, M.D., 
Rev. M. L. Taft, John Rhein, Esq., Rev. S. E. Meech. 

Committee on Inbrary and Musewm—Hon. J. H. Ferguson, 
Rev. George Owen, Rev. John Wherry, N.S. Hopkins, M.D. 

Special Committee on University Seal—Revs. M. L. Taft, W. 
S. Ament, S. E. Meech and Dr. W. H. Curtiss. 

Special Committee on Standard of Requirements for Certificates 
and Diplomas—W. A. P. Martin, LL.D., Henry Blodget, D.D., 
Revs. H. H. Lowry, G. Owen and J. Wherry, and J. Rhein, Esq. 


A ‘ Declaration of Principles,”’ to be signed by the members of 
the faculty, was adopted, and the meeting adjourned. 


This completes the formal organization of the Peking Univer- 
sity, but time is an indispensable element in the successful develop- 
ment of the scheme. The times are ripening for the more thorough 
entrance of Western thought and methods into Chinese educational 
ideas, courses of study are gradually being adapted to the growing 
demand, and students are already applying for instruction, thereby 
justifying the existence of this and kindred institutions for the 
promotion of higher education in China. 


EW. P: 
PEKING, 38rd Dec,, 1891, 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 
THE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHINA. 


ITS ORIGIN. 
bie Nadel from the very commencement of Protestant Missions 


in China the need of an Association for educational purposes 
began to be felt. One of the first embodiments of this idea was the 
Morrison Education Society, which, established in 1836, began at 
once to do good and sound work, the results of which can be 
pointed out at the present day. ‘The work, however, was chiefly in 
the line of imparting a good Western education in the English 
language, although the Chinese Classics were neither ignored nor 
neglected. The name of Samuel R. Brown, M.A., of Yale College, 
will always be associated with that Society as the first and one of — 
the most successful educationists that ever came to China. That 
Society called upon the local foreign communities for subscriptions, 
and the call was most liberally responded to. The only difficulty it 
seems to have experienced was to keep up its supply of teachers. It 
was never hampered for want of funds or for want of warm sup- 
porters. Although framed on an entirely secular basis, missionaries 
and lay workers alike aided in its progress. 

Over half a century has now elapsed since this first attempt was 
made towards the enlightenment of China. After many years of 
successful work in the South, chiefly in Hongkong, the continual 
changes in the officers, and the difficulty of keeping up a teaching 
staff, seem to have led to the gradual dwindling away of this excel- 
lent Society, and the establishment of the various missionary and 
secular schools and colleges which have taken its place. Every 
year now adds to their number, till the foreign educational work 
in this empire is assuming such proportions that the need of an 
Association becomes more and more strongly manifest, which shall 
serve as a bond of union between the various foreign educational 
centres. Such secular institutions as the Government Central Schools 
at Hongkong, the T‘ung-wen Branch Schools at Canton, Shanghai 
and Nanking, the T‘ung-wen College at Peking and the Shanghai 
Public School; or such missionary institutions as the Universities at 
Peking, Nanking and Shanghai, or colleges such as those at Tung- 
chow, Teng-chow, Wuchang, Kiukiang, Suchow, Ningpo, Foochow, 
etc., besides a number of smaller schools scattered over the empire ;— 
all seem to point to the need of an educational organization that 
shall form a bond of union for the interchange of methods and 
plans of work, and in other ways mutually promote the interests of 
all its members. 
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One of the results of the General Missionary Conference in 
1890 was the establishment of such an Association. The organi- 
zation known as the “School and Text-book Series Committee,” 
after having done good and faithful work, dating back to the 
General Conference in 1877, and having dissolved through lapse of 
time, its accumulation of books, materials and funds, was handed 
over by the Conference to the Educational Association of China, 
which had just been formed. 


ITS ORGANIZATION. 


The Constitution of this Association consists of five articles as 


follows :— ) 
Article 1. This organization shall be called the Educational Association of 


‘China. 
Article 2, The object of this Association shall be the promotion of educational 


interests in China and the fraternal co-operation of all those engaged in teaching. 
Article 3, The officers of the Association shall be a President, a Vice- President, 
a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Executive Committee of three and a Publication 


Committee of five, all of whom shall! be elected triennially. 
Article 4. All mem vers of Christian Churches actually engaged in teaching, or in 
making and editing school and text-books, shall be eligible to membership in this 


Association. 
Article 5, The Constitution and (or) By-laws may be amended at any time by a 


two-thirds vote of the entire membership. 


The following are now the officers of the Association :— 


President—Rev. C. W. Mateer, D.D., LL.D. 
Vice-President— ,, EH. Faber, D.D. 
General Secretary— ,, W.T. A. Barber, M.A. 
Treasurer— ,, W. B. Bonnell, M.A. 
General Editor—John Fryer, Esq., LL.D. 
Executive Commttee—Jobhn Fryer, Esq., LL.D., Chairman. 
meV . tae Pott. abeb. 
A. H. Moule, Esq., M.A., Secretary. 
Publication Committee—Rev. C. W. Mateer, D.D., LL.D., Chairman. 
John Fryer, Esq., LED. , Secretary. 
Rev. D. Z. Sheffield, D.D. 
A. P,. Parker, D.D. 
» L. W. Pilcher, D.D. 


Ten by-laws were duly drawn up and agreed upon, and the 
newly-inaugurated Association commenced its work under the 
most favourable auspices, nearly forty members giving in their 
names at the outset. The entrance fee fixed upon $2; the annual 
membership fee $1; while $20 in one payment entitles to life 


membership. 


39 


ITS OPERATIONS. 

For the general information of its members as well as all those 

who take an interest in the spread of Western knowledge in the 

empire of China, a sketch of the pronecninge of this Association is 
considered desirable. 
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A prospectus was issued by the General Secretary soon after 
the Association was formed, giving an account of its objects and 
aims, and calling on all engaged in any form of educational work 
to become members. It was pointed out that unity in their work 
and means for the discussion and decision of questions of common 
interest would naturally grow out of the Association. 

The Executive Committee at once commenced operations by 
taking account of the valuable stock of books, materials, &c., left in 
their hands; and which were handed over by Mr. Fryer, the General 
Editor of the ‘School and Text-book Series,” to the Presbyterian 
Mission Press, the manager of which undertook to store them free of 
charge and to continue to act as Depositary for the sale of the 
publications. As Treasurer of the “School and Text-book Series,” 
Mr. Fryer handed over to the new Treasurer, Rev. W. B. Bonnell, 
the balance in hand, amounting to Taels 411.37. 

The Executive Committee at its regular meetings has arranged 
for new editions of such works as have been sold out, and has endeay- 
ored to keep the financial affairs of the Association in as flourish- 
ing a condition as possible, without receiving or soliciting pecuniary 
aid of any kind whatever beyond the entrance fees and annual 
subscriptions of members. 

The Publication Committee has arranged various matters by 
correspondence, but postponed the consideration of the more im- 
portant features of their work till the opportunity offered for most 
of them to be present in Shanghai in order to attend the meetings 
of the Bible Revision Committee. 

The first session of the Publication Committee was held at the 
Mission Press, Shanghai, on November 16th, 1891, and following 
days. All the members of the Committee were present, except Dr. 
Pilcher, for whom Rev. J. Wherry acted as proxy. The results of 
this session may be briefly summed up as follows :— 

GEOGRAPHICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 

A Committee was appointed to undertake the task of drawing 
up as complete a list of names as possible in English and Chinese. 
The members appointed are: Rev. H. Kingman, Tientsin; Rev. W. 
M. Hayes, Tungchow; Rev. W. T. A. Barber, Wuchang; Rev. W. 
H. Lacy (resigned in favour of the Rev. G. B. Smyth); Rev. H. V. 
Noyes, Canton; John Fryer, Shanghai (Chairman). The following 
suggestions were drawn up for the consideration of this Com- 
mittee :-— : 


(1). Obtain as full a list of geographical names in English as can be procured 
to serve as a basis. : 

(2). Fill in as many names in Chinese as have already been drawn up and 
published by foreigners in school and other geographies, and in vocabularies, as 
well as those that can be collected from various native and foreign works. 
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(3). Form a system of characters for phoneticising names not already fixed 
that shall be as much as possible of the same sound in all the various dialects. 
Several different characters should -be used where practicable for each sound, so 
as to avoid the names being too much alike. 

(4). Modify existing names where it may be done to advantage; as for instance 
by abreviating the number of characters, altering unsuitable characters; or having 
a fixed character to represent such common affixes as (4) burgh, or prefixes as (38) 
San or Saint. 

(5). The list to include all Scripture geographical names, as well as the prin- 
cipal names in ancient aud modern history, — 

(6), The lists of geographical names already drawn up by Rev. L. Chapin, 
Drs. Sheffield and Fryer and others, are recommended to be used as a basis 
for operations as far as they go, 


TECHNICAL TERMINOLOGY, 


The members of the Publication Committee undertook among 
themselves to prepare lists of terms in English and Chinese, 
asking for assistance wherever possible. The following mode of 
proceeding and general principles were agreed upon :— 

(1). All the works in Chinese, whether of native or of foreign origin bearing 
on the given subject, are to be collected and carefully gone through, Then lists 
of the technical terms used in them are to be drawn up and their equivalent in 
English placed alongside. No term that has been used in a published work -or 
vocabulary is to be discarded or omitted, unless palpably absurd from a foreign 
or a Chinese point of view. The collector is to designate by a system of signs the 
sources from whence the terms are derived and to mark in some way the one which 
he prefers, en : 

2), In addition to works already published, such as are in manuscript and 
are intended for publication, should also be made use of; also any current terms 
in use among mechanics, engineers, merchants, farmers, naval or military men, &c., 
&c., are to be diligently inquired for and entered on the lists, 

(3). The members of Committee responsible for any department will communi- 
cate with and ask the co-operation of any persons whom they think able to render 
assistance in the work. Foreign authors of technical books in Chinese shall be 
asked to aid by furnishing lists of the terms they have employed. 

(4). The lists as made out shall be sent round to the other members of the 
Committee for examination and approval, each member designating the particular 
rendering which he prefers, When returned to the compiler, he shall carefully go 
over the lists again. Where differences of opinion occur, he shall ask for the votes 
of members of the Committee. 

(5). As the lists are completcd they shall be forwarded to the general editor, 
who will arrange them all in one combined list in alphabetical order, ready for 


publication as an English and Chinese Technical Dictionary, 

6). Owing to the expenses and difficulties naturally attending the publication 
of the first work of the kind for the Chinese language, the lists need not be of too 
exhaustive or elaborate a character; the terms representing the most important 
features of each science being all that is aimed at in the present incipient state of 


things, to meet the present necessities. 
The various technical subjects are roughly divided among the 


Committee as follows :— 

Dr. Mateer—Arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, 
surveying, navigation, analytical geometry, calculus, water, air, 
light, heat, electricity, steam, astronomy, printing, mechanical tools. 

Dr. Fryer—Chemistry, mineralogy, meteorology, lithography, 
electro-plating, chemical apparatus, philosophical apparatus, found- 
ing and moulding, gunnery, ship-building, mining, engineering. 

Dr. Pilcher—Materia medica, anatomy, surgery, diseases, 
geography, dentistry, photography, geology. 
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Dr. Shefield—Mental science, moral science, political economy, 
government, official titles, international law, theology. 

Dr. Parker—Physiology, botany, zoology, music (instrumental 
and vocal), steam engine. 

The above list is merely a provisional one, and subject to such 
alterations as may hereafter prove necessary. Copies of Dr. 
Fryer’s Essay on “ Chinese Scientific Terminology, its present Dis- 
crepancies and Means of Secaring Uniformity,” read at the General 
Missionary Conference at Shanghai, and of his technical vocabula- 
ries already published, will be forwarded gratis to any member of 
the Association applying to him. 

BOOKS IN HAND. 

Rev. W. M. Hayes’s Treatise on Astronomy, having been com- 
pleted and approved by the Committee, it was resolved to hand it to 
the Executive Committee for immediate publication. The follow- 
ing books were arranged to be prepared or revised :— 

Mr. Chapin’s Political Geography ... Rev. H. Kingman and Dr. 


Pilcher. | 
Natural Theology ... .s. +0. «oo. avev. 3. Wherry. 
Mental Philosophy ... ... ... ... Dr. D. Z. Sheffield. 
TrigonoOMieery 4:6 — ssa vcet-suusmsere hem eeke as Eee Be Ree 
Moral Philosophy ... .. . Dr. C. W. Mateer. 
Political Geography, plemented ... Dr. Pilcher, Mandarin ver- 
sion. 


Physical Geography ee: tee, Sees Pileher. 
Zoology and Natural History... ... Mrs. A. P. Parker. 
Mental Arithmetic Moos ower, Biloher 


NEW BOOKS. 


It was resolved to ask all persons interested in educational 
pursuits in China, whether connected with the Association or not, 
to give due notice to the Secretary, or in some other manner, of 
such books in Chinese as they either have on hand or propose to 
prepare. This would prevent the mistake that has already hap- 
pened of the same book being handled by different persons unknown 
to one another; and would enable the Publication Committee to 
know better how to apportion their work. It was also resolved to 
ask any one who felt the need of any particular class of Educational 
Treatise in Chinese to communicate with the Association with a 
view to its being supplied. 

JOURNAL FOR THE ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting of the officers of the Association was held on the 
18th of November at the Presbyterian Mission Press, at which the 
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subject of a journal to serve as the organ of the Association, was 
taken into consideration. A letter from the Rev. W. T. A. Barber, 
M.A., was read, strongly advocating this measure, which had been 
suggested in the first instance by Mr. S. Conling. As such a 
journal appeared hardly possible at present, it was resolved to ask 
the editor of THe Missionary Recorper to allow a page or two 
every month for educational matters, and Messrs. Fryer and Barber 
were appointed an Editorial Committee. The duty of this Com- 
mittee is to keep the objects and work of the Association continually 
before the public notice, by writing articles themselves and 
publishing such communications as may be sent by members or 
others interested in the work of education. Dr. Wheeler, the 
editor of Tue Recorper, has kindly consented to allow a page or 
two for this special purpose. 


PUBLIC EXAMINATION SCHEME. 


This scheme, as proposed in general terms by Mr. Barber and 
others, was taken into consideration, and its importance and de- 
sirability as a part of the Association’s work were fully allowed. 
It was resolved to make a collection of the courses of study 
already established at the various mission schools and colleges in 
China ; to frame from these a comprehensive scheme that will cover 
the requirements of each establishment ; to draw up a list of text- 
books recommended for each subject ; to arrange different courses of 
study for longer or shorter periods, with standards for proficiency ; 
to cause yearly or half-yearly examinations to be held under local 
committees at the various mission centres; to make examination 
in general religious subjects as well as in other languages optional ; 
to grant certificates or diplomas of different grades to all who 
fulfill the requirements of the Association ; to appoint a Commit- 
tee to take the matter in hand at once; and to endeavour to obtain 
that united action that is indispensable to the proper carrying out of 
such an important undertaking. 

Five members of the Association were appointed to form a 
committee for this purpose, viz., Rev. W. T. A. Barber (Chairman), 
Drs. Parker and Sheffield, Rev. F. L. H. Pott and Rev. G. B. 
Smyth. 


CORRESPONDENCE, ETC. 


The success of this Association will, of course, be measured by 
the exertions of its individual members. Every one is therefore 
earnestly requested to help forward the objects and work to the 
utmost of his power. Each member might easily induce at least 
one friend to join the Association during the coming year, so that the 
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list of members, which will shortly be published, will the better 
represent the educational forces now in operation in China. The 
Rev. W. B. Bonnell, Shanghai, will be glad to receive new names 
and subscriptions. Correspondence on general subjects should be 
addressed to. the General Secretary, the Rev. W. T. A. Barber, 
Wuchang. Articles, notes, criticisms, hints or anything else intend- 
ed for publication, may be sent to the editor of THe Missionary 
RecorpDer or to either of the members of the Editorial Committee 
appointed by the Association. 

SHANGHAI, December 19th, 1891. 


ee | 





in HAemoriam. 
THE DEATH OF BISHOP BOONE. 


The many friends of Bishop Boone in China were shocked and grieved 
at the news of his death, which was made known in Shanghai on Tuesday, 
the 6th of October. The Bishop left Shanghai on Thursday, August 7th, 
for Wuhu, Hankow, Wuchang and Ichang. On his arrival at Wuchang 
there seemed so great danger of a riot that the ladies and children of the 
mission who resided there, were sent-to Hankow, while the Bishop and 
the Rev. Mr. Graves remained to carry on the usual work of the 
mission. It was while they had reason to believe that an attack might be 
made on them at any moment that the first symptoms of illness were 
noticed by the Bishop; typhoid fever developed rapidly, and after one 
week’s illness he was called to his eternal rest. 

Bishop Boone was the second son—the third child—of the Right Rev. 
Dr. Wm. Jones Boone, the first missionary Bishop of the American 
Protestant Hpiscopal Mission to China. He was born in Shanghai, May 
17, 1846; graduated from Princeton College in 1865; ordained deacon 
by Bishop Beckwith, July 26, 18633; appointed a missionary to China, 
he arrived at Shanghai, November 1, 1869. He was, fora time, President 
of the Standing Committee, and for several years treasurer of the 
mission. He was consecrated fourth missionary Bishop in China in the 
Cathedral of the Holy Trinity, in the English Concession, Shanghai, Octo- © 
ber 28, 1884, by the Right Rey. Dr. C. M. Williams and the Right Rev. 
Drs. Moule and Scott. His sudden and wholly unexpected death while 
in the prime of his manhood, has called forth many expressions of sorrow 
and appreciation from his Chinese and foreign friends here and at home. 
A few extracts from the writings of those who knew him best, will show 
in what’ estimation he was held by his fellow-labourers. ‘The personal 
thought of Bishop Boone for his fellow-workers and solicitude for their 
health and well being, was characteristic of him; and painstaking care- 
fulness in regard to every detail of the work, marked his administration 
from first to last. The current of his letters uniformly showed his hearty 
Joy in the successes of the missionaries and his eagerness to help 
forward their enterprises for the spread of the mission and for the salva- 
tion of the Chinese.. Unsparing in his own toils, he was fully apprecia- 
tive of the toils of those about him. Throughout his career in the China 
mission he has laboured with single-hearted devotion, and in his several 
relations he has always proved to be a wise and careful administrator of 
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the trust committed to his keeping.” ‘In the midst of our sorrow we 
look back and think of the days when he was with us, of the great 
interest he felt in the welfare of the school, of the hours he spent in 
examining the classes and of his invariable kindness to all the students, 
In innumerable ways we would do well to strive to follow his example 
and to remember his gentleness, his patience, his forgiving spirit, his 
high sense of duty, and above all, his possession of the greatest of 
virtues,—charity, ‘the very bond of peace and of all virtues.’”’ ‘‘ We 
whose privilege it was to be on close terms of intimacy with Bishop 
Boone, deplore our bereavement even as we can but inadequately express 
our sorrow, at the loss of our good and ever consistent friend, whose virtues 
will live in our hearts for many long years to come.” ‘ Bishop Boone had 
very special qualifications for his high and holy office. The son of the 
first missionary Bishop in China, and familar from his youth with the 
people among whom his lot was cast, he seemed pre-eminently the right 
man inthe right place.’ ‘‘ His san has gone down while it was yet day, 
and his life work is finished when we thought it only well begun.” 

‘““We may feel sure that he has entered upon a field of larger service 
in the great beyond, and that the promise in the book of Revelation is 
his, ‘Him that overcometh I will make a pillar in the temple of my 


God.’” 





Our Hook Table, 


We have received the following 
books : Typical Women of China and 
What they were Taught, by Miss A. C. 
Safford; and Shantung, by Alex. 
Armstrong, F.E.1.8. A moreextend- 
ed notice will be given next month. 





The Child’s Paper for January, is- 
sued by the Chinese Religious Tract 
Society, contains a variety of excel- 
lent matter and a number of fine 
engravings. It is a beautiful speci- 
men of typographical art. 





‘7 2G He BR (Kwan Hwa Ch‘ang Tan) 
Common Sayings in Mandarin. Shang- 
hai Mission Press. 1891. 

This work is the result of a 
suggestion of Dr. Macklin, a mis- 
sionary physician in Nanking, to 
his personal teacher. It consists 
of a translation of the Gospel of 
Luke into simple phraseology, with 
proverbs and ancient sayings; and 
the whole is well adapted to assist 
young missionaries in acquiring 


the art of popular address. The 


structure of the language and meth- . 
od of illustration are wholly from 
a native standpoint, and therefore 
largely Confucian and Buddhistic. 
It is not claimed that the book has 
any value as a Christian comment- 
ary; but a beginner in Chinese 
could not fail to receive material . 
benefit by a perusal and re-perusal 
of its pages. 





The Eleventh Annual Report of the 
Willian’s Hospital at Pang Chuang, 
Shantung. For 1890. Shanghai: Pres. 
byterian Mission Press. 1891. 

Dr. Henry D. Porter in this 
Annual reviews the year which 
completes a decade of work. A 
collation of the tables and daily 
record shows that the patients have 
come from no less than a thousand 
and thirty-one villages. Many opera- 
tions have been _ successfully 
performed; among them is men- 
tioned the case of one man who 
had suffered two dislocations of the 
hip joint and who was treated at 
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the hospital more than one hundred 
days after the accident. ‘‘ Native 
doctors had tried to do all the 
injury they could in vain attempts 
to drag the victim to pieces. They 
could neither pull the man together 
nor pull him apart. The accident 
was easily reduced under an anas- 
thetic.” A formula of medicine 
had been prepared for the cure of 
opium smoking, and the pills were 
quite popular; but it did not seem 
to be a satisfactory form of treat- 
ment. “The danger is that it 
simply continues the habit under a 
new though very mild form.” A 
subsequent method by hypodermic 
injections of minute doses of mor- 
phia was adopted, with more prom- 
ising results. 





Fourth Annual Report of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Christian and General 
Knowledge among the Chinese, for 
the year ending October 31st, 1891. 
Shanghai: Printed by Noronha & 
Sons, 1891. 


Rev. Timothy Richard, the new 
Secretary, elected in the place of 
the late lamented Dr. Williamson, 
makes the following statement as 
to ‘Proposed Methods :”—(1) 
Periodicals of a high class order 
will be provided. In these there 
will be some subjects treated system- 
atically, somewhat after the man- 
ner of Cassell’s Popular Educator. 
Happily we have secured the able 
services of Dr. Allen as Editor for 
these. (2) A series of books and 
pamphlets it is hoped will be also 
provided to show the bearing of 
educational and religious develop- 
ment on industries and trade and 
on every department of national 
progress. (3) Prizes, it is hoped, 
will be given for the best papers 
by the Chinese on various subjects 
connected with the enlightenment 
and progress of the nation. (4) 
We hope also to stimulate towards 
other means for the enlightenment 
of China, such as lectures, mu- 
seums, reading rooms, etc. by 
supplying them with useful knowl- 
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edge on the great value of these. 
(5) Depéts, it is hoped, will be 
established at each examination 
centre where our publications will 
be on sale. (6) We hope especially 
to secure the co-operation of the 
Chinese in all these efforts and to 
get them to form societies for the 
advancement of learning. (7) We 
intend to have advertisements of 
our Society’s aims and purposes 
put out at every examination. As 
the school-masters of every distant 
village attend these examinations, 
we hope in this way to make our 
influence felt in every nook and 
corner of the empire. 

Missionartes in China. Ry A Candid 
Friend. Tientsin: The Tientsin Press. 
(683 pp.) 

Evidently the aim of the author 
has been to produce an exhaustive 
critique on the character and work 
of missionaries in this land. His 
complaint that the sources of infor- 
mation on the subject are obscure 
and unavailable, are not well 
founded, since the modus operandi, 
at least' of Protestant missions, is 
freely published to the world and 
investigation courted on every 
hand. We are not prepared to ad- 
mit the charge that ‘when trouble 
comes upon them there is a loud 
and pretty unanimous outcry among 
missionaries for the avenging 
sword ;”’ although it may be said 
that, while many conscientiously 
avoid all appeal to the secular arm, 
the majority who do seek Consular 
protection look upon such a course 
in the light of duty both to the 
interests in Jeopardy and to their 
official representatives who are 
appointed to guard their nationals 
from outrage, and revenge is not 
the inspiring motive. It may be 
true, as stated, that missionaries 
were forced on China by the trea- 
ties made with foreign powers; but 
this is a dilemma for which the 
foreign diplomatic status is chiefly 
responsible, and Christianity is not 
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on this account necessarily asso- 
ciated with the humiliation of the 
empire, unless we are ready to 
admit that the opening of treaty 
ports and the presence of Huropean 
merchants and diplomatists in the 
country is to be placed in the same 
category. Our critic assumes that 
there is throughout the empire a 
popular hatred of Christianity. 
We would modify the proposition 
by asserting that, as a rule, what- 
ever there is of hostility to foreign- 
ers in China should be largely 
attributed to the sentiment of race 
hatred, which is a natural phenom- 
enon entering more or less into 
all international problems. Illogi- 
cally enough, it is admitted that 
the Chinese are very tolerant so far 
as religion pure and simple is 
concerned, and ‘‘the presumption 
therefore is irresistably strong that 
it is never the religious, but some 
other element in the missionary 
compost, that rouses the passions 
of the Chinese.” Of course, the 
average preacher is responsible for 
mismanagement in the delivery of 
his message. -We insist, however, 
that it is an error to repeat the 
stock criticism of his being a de- 
stroyer of the traditions, morality 
and philosophy of China. There 
may be radical enthusiasts on this 
line, as there are ardent and fanati- 
cal persons in every great moral 
movement, but their number does 
not preponderate. Again, too 
much is made of the fact of de- 
nominational differences; for many 
of these are kept in the background 
and practically lost sight of in the 
eager effort to publish “glad tid- 
ings.’ We would inquire, paren- 
thetically, what is meant by refer- 
ence to “St. Paul when he deemed 
the Christians of his day worthy 
of death by stoning”? Perhaps the 
allusion is to one Saul of Tarsus, 
who assisted at the taking off of 
the first martyr Stephen. 

The alleged indiscretions in con- 
nection with hospitals and asylums 
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must be admitted, so far as they 
are borne out by the very few facts 
given; but we are bound to dissent 
when Protestant laborers in the 
field are impliedly made responsi- 
ble for the peculiar practices of 
Roman Catholics in the conduct of 
orphanages which in a measure 
seem to justify their being “‘ held 
up to popular odium as kidnappers 
of children.” The intimation that 
the propaganda has by indiscrete 
and unwise methods opened the 
way not only for the Chinese to 
travesty and grossly caricature the 
doctrines of our holy faith, but 
charge the missionaries of both 
sexes with foul crimes, can hardly 
be sustained. It is well known 
that the Fathers of Christianity 
were compelled to write Apologies 
in self-defence against similar if 
not almost identical forms of defa- 
mation. We may as well accept 
the fact that pagan human nature 
is prone to evil imaginations, and 
that all who are identified with the 
inception and early progress of 
true religion in any country, espe- 
cially where the people are semi- 
civilized, will inevitably feel the 
wrong of the most atrocious 
indictments. 

We are charged with “affront- 
ing the whole nation by vehement 
denunciation of what is literally 
dearer to them (the Chinese) than 
life,”’ ¢.e., filial piety. This is very 
unjust. Idolatrous practices in 
connection with habits of rever- 
ence for ancestors are treated with 
kind expostulation, and never, 
so far as we know, in the manner 
specified. Ancestral worship is 
not a problem to be solved in the 
off-hand way that some who have 
never met face to face the difficul- 
ties involved seem to imagine it 
may and should be done. It is 
urged that a real difficulty exists 
with regard to the Bible itself. 
Missionaries are guilty of thinking 
and talking in Scripture phrase, 
of referring to that ancient book 
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for instructions as to method of 
teaching and substance of doctrine 
in the work of modern evangelism, 
and of giving the written word 
too freely to the people. Without 
donbt, it is wise to guard and regu- 
late methods of Bible distribution ; 
but few indeed are the toilers in a 
foreign mission field who could live 
at all, and much less work success- 
fully, without drawing upon that 
same ancient volume as a fount of 
inspiration. And to them it must 
ever be the Law and Testimony. 

As to the Modus Vivendi sug- 
gested, we have little to say, be- 
yond an expression of doubt, as to 
the feasibility of withdrawing all 
foreign protection for missions in 
consideration of certain guarantees 
by the government of China. Cun 
this be done? If so, would it be 
wise procedure in any view of the 
case? Would not important in- 
terests other than missionary be 
seriously involved? Is there any 
ground of hope that hazard and 
trouble can be forefended by a 
trick of diplomacy? Is it not true 
that more or less of upheaval and 
turmoil has everywhere and in all 
time attended the on-going of a 
higher type of civilization? But 
we should not despair of modify- 
ing the necessary evil, both by a 
wise statesmanship in the handling 
of questions as they arise, and by 
improved and improving spirit and 
method on the part of the entire 
missionary body. 

The writer does not fail to now 
and then pay a graceful compli- 
ment to the objects of his criticism, 
for which we are duly thankful. 
Wishing to be quite ingenuous in 
this brief and therefore imperfect 
review, we are free to record our 
almost unqualified approval of three 
points of animadversion. (1) Too 
many missionaries fail to enter 
into the thoughts and feelings of 
the natives, and do not make a 
study of the customs aud prejudices 
and religious preconceptions of the 
people to whom they preach. (2) 
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There is too much of the imperious 
spirit, impatient of opposition and 
delay, so characteristic of the typ- 
ical Westerner. (3) Under the 
influence of a species of “logolatry,”’ 
or the worship of words, more 
than a generation of missionaries 
have expended their strength in 
wearisome and fruitless controversy 
about the Chinese term for the 
Supreme Being. This folly should 
end with the coming in of the new 
Union Bible for China. 

All who can read these pages 
with a candid mind, are recom- 
mended to send one dollar to Kelly 
& Walsh, Shanghai, with a request 
for the book. 





2 2H sk 3S (la Pang Su Yen) A Reply to 

Slanderous Words. 

This little volume, which is 
written in response to the notorious 
Defensio Populiad Populos, though 
probably not the work of a finished 
scholar, evinces a high degree of 
intelligence. The discussion affords 
an interesting study of how the 
mind of a native can grasp and 
deal with a question of this kind. 
The following extracts will indicate 
the author’s style and method :— 

‘‘Last month I heard that you, . 
Sir, throvgh the medium of the 
English language, had defamed the 
Christian Church in China. I 
think that he who slanders another 
is indeed a mean man; a gentle- 
man never does so, therefore I 
concluded to pay no attention. 
But when returning from the coun- 
try I conversed with a missionary 
on the subject, and knew that in 
trying to harm the Christian mis- 
sions, you arereally doing harm to 
China, I requested my pupil to 
translate your article into Chinese 
with precision, and I have read it 
with great care, and as I read my 
mind was roused. Now I present 
you respectfully with my views on 
the subject in the form of a reply. 
You say (quoting Confucius) that 
‘Man can elevate and strengthen 
religion; religion cannot elevate or 
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strengthen him.’ In answer to this 
it may be said that a human 
religion cannot elevate man. 
though it has moral essays exhort- 
ing people to be good and do good, 
it possesses no power to extend the 
needed help. It cannot make men 
morally great, because it is a re- 
ligion of exhortation and not of 
hfe. But the Holy Bible says, 
‘In him was life and the life was 
the light of men.’ This divine 
religion is therefore competent to 
elevate both man and society.” 
“You say: ‘Those who join the 
Christian Church abandon and for- 
get the traditions of their ances- 
tors.” I do not exactly know what 
you mean by these words. If 
reference is had to the worship of 
spirits, all should know that the 
present form of this worship is not 
of the Confucian school, much less 
of the Christian Church. Should 
we not do away with it? As to 
the worship of ancestors, the pres- 
ent form of worship differs from 
ancient custom. Men of the literary 
class were not accustomed to wor- 
ship at the tomb; neither. did 
Confucius or his disciples.. Was 
it. possible that Confucius and his 
disciples should have suddenly 
abandoned the customsand practices 
of the ancients? As to the taking 
care of tombs, although it was not 
an ancient observance, the native 
Christians are: accustomed to show 
this respect for their dead.” 

“You say that ‘natives who enter 
the Church lose their sense of filial 
piety.” Why do you speak thus? 
Of those who become Christians 
many exhort their parents with 
filial love to the love of God. 
There are some, it is true, who, 
when they have joined the Church, 
seem to have lost proper regard for 
their parents, but it is really their 
parents’ ignorance of the Gospel that 
causes ii to appear so. A better 
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knowledge produces reconciliation 
between father and son. Why do 
you not ask to what religion do 
those persons belong who through 
love of money are unfilialP What 
religion is itto which they belong?” 

.. “You remark that ‘the very 
coolies in the service of foreigners 
know that the missionaries as a 
body are not looked up to by the 
better class of foreigners as their 
moral teachers.’ I observe that it 
is not quite clear what is meant by 
the better class. Does it mean 
those who have rank and wealth, 
or does it mean those who are high 
in morality? In the world it is 
noticeable that some men who are 
very rich and high in station yet 
lead immoral lives. Do you regard 
these as the better class? It SO, 
you admire the men of low type, 
not those that Confucius and Men- 
cius esteemed highly, much less 
those that the New Testament 
holds up as patterns. Hvery man of 
elevated aim places virtue above 
other things. He. esteems others 
with sincerity, and represses every 
thought of pride. He does not 
make use of wealth and station to 
act superciliously to others, nor does 
he on account of-the poverty of 
some despise them.” “You 
ask, ‘has not the time come to put 
an end to the missionary enter- 
prise?’ JI reply that to say this 
is probably the main intention of 
your essay. Yet if a religion is of 
human origin it will come to an 
end of itself. If a religion is of 
heavenly origin the attempt may 
be made to put an end to it, but 
the result will be rather to elevate 
and extend it. Do not cherish the 
purpose to bring to an end the 
spread of Christianity by various 
plans. Plans entered upon to in- 
jure others are sure at last to entail 
evil on the planner. Should you 
not be careful ?’ 
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Gmtorial Comment. 


Ir gives us much satisfaction 
to announce that a full index to 
THe Recorper for twenty-one vol- 
umes, from 1867 to 1889, is in 
course of preparation by one of our 
most diligent and capable writers. 
This will insure a like service for 
subsequent volumes, and the whole 
will be of great value to all who 
desire a repertory of facts on Chi- 
nese topics. 


ee 


Tue statement is publicly made, 
whether or not on good authority 
we do not know, that the Emperor 
of China is a student of the English 
language. While some may attach 
too much importance to the fact, if 
it be such, we should not fail to 
note that the statement seems prob- 
able enough, and this alone is a 
significant sign of the times. 





Most of our readers have high 
ideals of life. A purpose to do the 
best we can in the development of 
character becomes any one of us. 
But the exacting conditions of work 
in this great field of China give 
little opportunity for serious re- 
flection upon our personal relation 
to environment. Without such re- 
flection, ideals will have but im- 
perfect realization, We invite all 
who read these lines to set apart 
one quiet half hour to a perusal of 
the leading article in this number. 
A healthy stimulus will come from 
communion with a fellow worker 
who has thought out some of the 
questions that enter the problem of 
a useful and happy life. Standing 
at the threshold of a new year, 
we do well to meditate on these 
things. 


et 


We publish Bishop Moule’s pa- 
per in deference to his request, and 
because it has a certain historic 
value. While the spirit in which 
it is presented to the public cannot 


but be commended, the logical 
bearing of the position assumed, as 
it seems to us, is not so apparent. 
The Bishop would make one textual 
critic, Dr. Scrivener, the absolute 
arbiter of the whole question at 
issue, which would be an unwise 
concession to one man as against 
many; the more so as Dr. Scrive- 
ner has expressed no opinion ona 
large number of emendations. The 
Bishop made the acceptance of his 
proposed resolution a sine qua non, 
and would accept no other; but it 
was impossible to determine the 
matter in debate except upon the 
basis of Just and fair compromise. 
The Board of Revisers felt thatit was 
the wiser course to follow the lead 
of the Shanghai General Confer- 
ence in placing the text underlying 
the Revised English Version in the 
front, and making it the provisional 
basis rather than the Teatus Recep- 
tus; assured that the action of the 
Conference not only represented the 
views of the large majority of the 
missionary body, but also of a 
majority of scholars in the home 
lands who possess competent skill 
in textual criticism. 





Ir is a pleasure to record the 
fact that the scholarly and able 
gentlemen who, for various reasons, 
declined to serve in the work of 
revision and translation, are in 
harmony with the movement as a 
whole, however much they may 
have desired, in a few particulars, a 
different result of the deliberations 
of the Board of Revisers. Bishop 
Moule has offered his valuable 
assistance to the Company of which 
he had been a member; Dr. Faber 
has extended a similar favor. Dr. 
Griffith John, writing to the Chair- 
man of the Hasy Wén-ii Executive 
Committee, November 18th, says: 
“T have done more than the New 
Testament, Psalms and Proverbs, 
bat it is in manuscript. If I had 
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gone on I should have been draw- 
ing to the close of the Old Testa- 
ment by this time. It is well, 
however, that I have been relieved 
from the burden, and that the task 
is devolved on better men. I can 
only pray that you may have God’s 
guidance in all things, and that the 
work will be a grand success in 
your (their) hands. Please give 
my kind regards and best wishes 
to all the brethren.” 

THE whole civilized world has 
been stirred by the recent agitation 
of the opium question. It appears 
that we are not likely very soon to 
hear the last of appeal and argu- 
ment on a subject of so much in- 
terest to reformers. The late 
Methodist Ecumenical Conference 
at Washington devoted the large 
part of one session to a discussion 
of the trafic in opium, and, by 
formal resolution, extended to Brit- 
ish Christians ‘ warmest sympathy 
and earnest prayers for their success 
in the removal of this national 
dishonor and the abolition of this 
appalling evil.” Two educated and 
intelligent natives of India, for 
some time students of the Jaw at 
Oxford, England, where they were 
active in arousing public sentiment 
in favor of their cause, are now 
visiting America for the same pur- 
pose, and they are busy addressing 
audiences and circulating gratui- 
tously a magazine entitled Zhe In- 
dian Appeal, It is announced that 
arrangements have been made for 
a visit to Great Britain by an elo- 
quent Christian Chinaman, Cheok 
Hong-cheong, Superintendent of 
the Church Missions to Chinese at 
Melbourne, Victoria, who will make 
the tour of the leading towns in the 
United Kingdom to address the 
British public on behalf of his 
countrymen in China. We are told 
that Mr. Cheok is a forcible plat- 
form speaker, quite at home in the 
English language, and is thoroughly 
well acquainted with the history of 
the question he is to discuss, 
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We have to concede that the 
Bible, like the world in which we 
live, has what may be called para- 
doxes and contradictions. But they 
are parts of the same truth: exactly 
such contradictions as centrifugal 
and centripetal forces in nature 
about us,—equaily necessary to the 
order and completeness and integri- 
ty of the universe. The so-called 
irreconcilable differences in The 
Book are more and more coming to 
be demonstrations of infallible au- 
thority in the written Word. Geol- 
ogy has not yet answered some 
important questions within its do- 
main, but enough is determined to 
indicate that Moses in his story of 
the creation anticipated by forty 
centuries the results of the latest 
science. The astronomy of Job, the 
physical and psychical intimations of 
other of the ancient sacred books, 
which were at one time supposed to 
be ‘insoluble contradictions,” are 
now among recognized and establish- 
ed data. The buried civilizations of 
the old world, uncovered and read 
in the blended light of contempora- 
neous and modern history, are 


proving the fidelity of what we 


believe to be the inspired record. It 
is logically consistent and scientif- 
ically accurate to maintain the old 
position of the Church that the 
Word of God is the complete and 
infallible rule of faith and life. 
We heartily agree with Mr. Glad- 
stone when he declares himself 
convinced that it is just as possible 
to-day as it was in the Middle Ages 
to “uphold belief in perfect good 
faith.” A ministry that is inspired 
with anything less than implicit 
confidence in the authority of the 
Bible will fail of enthusiasm and 
success. Against the “ Rulers of 
the darkness of this world,” against 
“Spiritual wickedness in high 
places,” and even against the classic 
learning and gross _ superstitions 
of the great people among whom 
we dwell, there is but one mes- 
sage of power: ‘* Repent and believe 
the Gospel, for thus saith the Lord,” 
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Bisnop Taosurn, of India, dis- 
cusses in a leading Review the 
question of Missionary Failure. 
Krom his wealth of experience and 
wide observation he draws the con- 
clusion that failure may be pointed 
out in every large foreign field, 
and contends that the Church 
should resolutely and honestly look 
this fact full in the face. A school 
may be an evangelizing agency, or 
if may be so conducted as to have 
no marked Christian influence on 
its pupils. Christianity planted in 
foreign lands, in too many cases, 
fails to become indigenous. The 
teacher and preacher, and . their 
system of ideas alike, are not in 
any way assimilated to the general 
community, even after many years 
of manifold activities. While it is 
true that local and isolated exam- 
ples of failure should be regarded 
as inevitable and in no proper sense 
derogatory to the general theory 
and practical working of missions, 
it must be conceded that the time 
has come for a careful reconsidera- 
-tion of old methods with a view to 
their, increased efficiency and the 
possible introduction of new meth- 
ods. The popular idea of a. mis- 
sionary, living among ignorant and 
bad people, persuading a few to 
give up their idols and worship 
the true God, teaching a number 
of ‘children to read and sing and 
pray, and in the meantime ‘doing 
good by educating the orphans and 
feeding the poor, does not rise to a 
comprehension of the full measure 
‘of success ; nor is it possible that 
‘this kind of labor is ever going to 
accomplish the overthrow of. the 
gigantic systems of error prevailing 
in pagan lands, “The popular 
notion is that. of cultivating small 
flower-gardens in desolate heathen 
fields, | “rather than of subduing 
great empires to obedience to the 
King of kings.”” Missionaries should 
deeply. ponder their personal re, 
lations and adaptation to the work. 
One important step to be taken is 
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to recall the Church toa sense of her 
duty as recognized by the pioneers 
of the missionary movement. ‘The 
unwillingness to admit failure is 
cherished by a strange indisposition 
to plan for success. A return to 
the old time missionary spirit— 
which recognized the immediate 
and imperative necessity of giving 
Christ’s own message of light and 
salvation to all the nations—would 
be followed by the adoption of plans 
more worthy of the task placed 
upon the Church. With few excep- 
tions, existing plans seem altoge- 
ther out of proportion to the 
stupendons worktobeaccomplished. 
The cry of recent years in favor of 
a species of missionary asceticism 
is founded wholly upon a mistake ; 
for the method has been tried by the 
Salvation Army, and by not a few 
missionaries of other bodies, but 
with no- satisfactory results. It 
would be impossible to change the 
whole condition of the field—as 
some vainly hope—by a single re- 
form. -We are standing upon the 
threshold of great events; and let 
no one be afraid to utter the 
much less to plan 
for it. ‘*The missionaries in the 
field and the managers at home 
have alike a common duty and a 
common responsibility, from which 
they must not shrink. Let both 


parties set. out all their empty 


vessels and borrow from all their 
neighbors, in-full confidence that 
God will increase the oil up to 
their fullest capacity to receive.” 


_— 


THERE is a marked tendency to 
unity in the religious world. The 
fact was evidenced by the Lam- 
buth Conference of Hpiscopalians 
from many lands. The Pan-Pres- 
byterian Alliance included repre- 
sentatives of the various branches 
and the : recent 
London Council had delegates from 
Congregational Churches of vary- 
ing shades of doctrinal belief all 
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over the world. Fraternal inter- 
course and the interchange of ideas 
have made it apparent. that the 
points of separation are. incidental 
_and comparatively unimportant, 
“while the points of agreement are 
essential and permanent. All this 
is a natural result of the progress 
of Divine truth in-the world. In 
October last, the Methodist Ecu- 
menical Conference, composed of 
delegates of all the Methodisms, 
was held in Washington, U.S. A. 
This body of 500 men, representing 
6,500,000 communicants, in round 
numbers, and more than 26,000,000 
adherents, . adopted _ resolutions 
calling for Methodist Federation, 
and a movement looking to organic 
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sirable. 
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union. was happily inaugurated, 
The influence of these great events 
ought to be pronounced in all the 
mission fields of the world. It 
should be our first aim to promote 
fellowship rather than legislative 
procedure; although we would like 
to see in China such a division of 
the vast field before us as would 


avoid, as far as possible, the over- 


lapping of denominational lines. 
A system of co-operation in litera- 
ry work would be labor-saving in 
a high degree, and otherwise de- 
It is our profound con- 
viction that nothing would so 
serve the cause of union among 
missionaries as a coming together 
on the ‘term question.” 





Missionary iets, 


—Rev. H. V. Noyes, of Canton, 
writes us that a native preacher 
of his mission had recently return- 

ed from a tour in the southern 
part of Hunan province, where he 
found: the Imperial proclamation 
for the protection of missionaries 
and native converts, posted in all 
the large. market places through 
which he passed. 

—The increasing importance of 
our own, as well as of every medical 
work, may perhaps best be illus- 
trated by a survey of the field which 
is touched and affected. In com- 
mon with all missions in Shan- 
tung, our own is feeling the uplift 
and impulse of a certain momentum, 
which has been little appreciated 
hitherto, but which is to be increas- 
ingly an element in the expansion 
of knowledge, intelligence and faith 
in China.—Henry D. Porter, M.D. 
- —According to the Hiogo News, 
the Japanese authorities are put- 
ting so many difficulties in the path 
of foreign Christian teachers, ‘ that 
it looks as if they aimed at. exas- 


perating the missionaries to. make 
them leave the country.” The 
indications in Japan point to a 
reactionary policy on the part of 


the Government. and leaders. of 
public opinion, that may seriously 


interfere for a time with the prog- 
ress of missions. The movement is 
essentially anti-foreign. 

—Rev. W.N. Brewster, of Hing: 
hua city, sends this cheering word 
from the Methodist Episcopal Con- 
ference held in Foochow during the 
month of November :— 

‘Though a short year of but eight 
months since last. Conference, there 
was unusually large increase report- 
ed. And while in session the cable 
brought the news that nearly, if 
not quite, all our estimates for 1892 
had been granted. This includes 
the Kuchang Hospital, a new mis- 
sionary for the College, and another 
for educational work in Hinghua. 
The good work goes on in Hinghua. 
The short eight months report an 
increase of members and probation- 
ers of 612. Only the tried pro- 
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bationers are reported: 300 or 400 
names of new people, not yet tested, 
are on the books, not included in 
the above; adult baptisms, 179 ; 
self-support, $461 ; church building, 
$767. We have had no indications 
of political disturbances here. The 
people are as friendly as could be 
desired.” 

—But I have never ceased to 
pray for the opening of Hunan, 
and my heart is full of joy and 
thankfulness at the prospect of 
seeing my prayer answered. The 
opening of Hunan will tell power- 
fully on the whole empire, and 
especiaily on the temper of the 
people in all the surrounding region, 
Tt will also greatly further the 
missionary enterprise in China. 
We have a number of Hunan men 
among our converts, and they are, 
taking them all in all, the finest 
specimens we can boast of. Mis- 
sionary work in Hunan will move 
apace when once the province is 
thrown open. Should the province 
be opened up in the immediate fu- 
ture, you must not expect me to wait 
till I receive instructions from home 
before entering in. I shall feel it to 
be my duty to go and take posses- 
sion at once. Our Hunan converts 
are the very men we shall need as 
helpers, and we shall have no difficul- 
ty in manning Yoh-chow, Siang- 
tan and Chang-teh at once. These 
are the three most important points 
in the province, and they are the 
points which I should like to see 
occupied by the London Mission- 
ary Society.—Dr.. John, in Home 
paper. 

—The two leading men are in 
themselves pictures of what the love 
of Christ can make this people, and 
an evidence that there was a true 
and real work from the very first 
here. Just before I came an at- 
tempt had been made by the heathen 
to compel the Christians of the 
village to subscribe to a new idol 
temple. The richest man on the 
island is a Christian, and, led by 
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him, they stoutly refused, and held 
their own. Not only so, but they 
did more. The island was reached 
by a stone causeway, covered at 
high tide. The chief village on it 
extends for half a mile along the 
side of the island facing the main- 
land. At the upper end, opposite 
the new temple, is the old causeway, 
so that to cross from the lower end 
of the village a long detour had 
to be inade. The Christians refused 
to subscribe to the temple, but, 
to show their public spirit, offered 
to build a second causeway at the 
lower end of the island. This was 
done, and I was taken to see the 
new causeway as a triumph, which 
indeed it was.—Rev. 7’. G. Collins, 
Fookien. 

—Ven. Archdeacon Wolfe relates 
a suggestive incident of a visit to 
Hok-ching, Fookien province :— 
“Karly in the morning after the 
day of my arrival, as [ was standing 
on the street in front of the church, 
the mandarin happened to be passing 
by in his grand sedan-chair, sur- 
rounded by his retinue of soidiers. 
As he passed [ saluted him in 
Chinese fashion. He at once order- 
ed his bearers to halt and let down 
the sedan, and came out and walk- 
ed back before the crowd to where 
I stood, and took me by the hand 
and saluted me, saying in #nglish, 
‘T am so glad to see you!’ He 
then invited me to call and see him 
at his yamun. I did so the next 
day, and enjoyed a long conversa- 
tion with him. My daughter called 
on his wife the following day, and 
spent a very pleasant time with her. 
She was very anxious to hear all 
about Christ, and begged especially 
for a copy of St. John’s Gospel. 
She said they had heard much 
about St. John, and should like to 
read his book. My daughter sent 
her a copy of the New Testament 
in Chinese.” 

—Mrs. Leavitt, who has been 
round the mission fields advocat- 
ing the temperance cause, and has 
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devoted eight years away from her 
American home, in all parts of the 
world, recently addressed a imission- 
ary meeting in England. A report 
of her remarks says :—“Mrs. Leavitt 
protested that it was not right for 
missionaries to dress and live like 
the natives, for, if they did, the 
natives concluded that their own 
ways were best, ‘or else why do 
they adopt our ways?’ The most. 
painful sights she had seen in her 
missionary journeys were men and 
women of the Salvation Army go- 
ing about India barefooted, and 
with the blood trickling from their 
feet. She was glad the spirit was 
in their hearts, but was humiliated 
that people at home should think 
it helped on the Gospel. She knew 
of saintly souls in the Salvation 
Army who had lost their lives in 
this way. She knew of no mission- 
ary who had not sacrificed much ; 
let not the Societies add to those 
sacrifices by giving salaries too 
small to admit of the workers mak- 
ing both ends meet.” 

—Rev. J. M. Foster, of Swatow, 
under date of December 10th, re- 
ports a somewhat disturbed state of 
things in a region lately traveled 
by him, as follows :— 

“We are beginning to feel some 
effects of the anti-foreign demon- 
strations. Last week, while on a 
tour in the districts of Pu-ning 
and Chao-yang, I heard repeated- 
ly of natives being poisoned by 
Chinese from another province, 
who, when arrested, said they were 

‘hired by foreigners.’ 

“All this was of course joined to 
the ‘heart andeyes’ story. Reports 
vary as to the price paid for these 
pharmaceutical treasures; some say 
the foreigners give $200, and others 
as much as $600. It is evident that 
the village people believe these 
rumors. No violence was offered 
me, though these accusations against 
foreigners were urged as an objec- 
tion to the foreign doctrine. We 
were also urged to move away from 
our last mooring place, because men 


MISSIONARY NEWS. 


A? 


had been arrested that day for 
poisoning children and had con- 
fessed to being employed by foreign- 
ers. When my boat appeared, 
they concluded I was connected 
with the scheme, if not the employer 
of the assassins. My boy’s home 
was near by, and his people came 
down to tell him they feared the 
towns were so much excited men 
might come down and assault us. 
I have heard nothing further from 
that point, but at another place 
men have come and thrown stones 
at the chapel in the night. Indeed, 
they threw stones at the boat which 
lay there a few days before I 
arrived from another river: after I 
came all was quiet, and the elders 
of the town promised to look after 
the matter. Other parts of the 
field have been quiet and oppor- 
tunities excellent for village preach- 
ing, These rumors are always 
exaggerated and many pure fabrica- 
tions, but one statement is the same 
in all; it is always said that these 
bad characters are confessedly in 
foreign employ, which leads one to 
surmise that Hunanese tactics may 
be displayed even at this distance. 
We hope this little alarm may not 
disturb the whole prefecture before 
the officials can be roused to inves- 
tigate and publish a denial of the 
charges ; but while Hunan is allowed 
to go on breathing forth falsehood 
and blasphemy, if not threatening 
and slaughter, we cannot hope for 
any assured quietness.” 

—I am improving this fine wea- 
ther in visiting the villages. It was 
quite an agreeable surprise to hear 
a little boy at a strange village 
begin reciting the Christian San-z- 
kyin. He and his little sister said 
they were scholars in Mr. Silsby’s 
day-school at» the South Gate, 
Shanghai. The little fellow join- 
ed me in singing, ‘‘ Jesus loves me,” 
much to the gratification of the 
crowd. Very interesting cases of 
people who have heard the Gospel 
in unexpected ways, are met with. 
One old lady was called to make 
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some shoes in a Christian family, 
and while stopping over night, the 
father read a portion of Scripture, 
and gave an exhortation. Then 
the family suddenly knelt down to 
pray. The old lady was frightened 
and ran out. After worship they 
called her in and explained that 
they were only worshiping the 
Heavenly Father, and she need not 
be scared. 

This object lesson was better 
than a dozen sermons. I found the 
old lady the other day a very 
intelligent listener, and trust she 
may find her way to the Saviour. 
I am more impressed with the 
great value of such voluntary and 
practical preaching on the part of 
native Christians. Possibly it may 
be worth more than our best paid 
efforts. 

T lost my road to-day and wander- 
ed around a desert place till I 
reached the village of Déng-dien. 
There I found a girl with a big 
sore on one leg, which I showed the 
friends how to dress and left some 
“Jodoform” for it.. Treated some 
sore eyes, and found ready listeners 
to the old story and a parting 
good-bye, which assured me of a 
welcome next time. On the way 
back from a long, tiresome walk, 
imet some men from ten miles away, 
who bought the Gospel of Mark 
and a tract. So every day has 
something good in it, and the good 
and. bad are all recorded above. 
When we get home after the toil of 
hfe, we will know what all these 
things mean, and I suppose we 
will be agreeably surprised that 
success has come through our most 
insignificant efforts—Rev. D. N. 
Lyon, Soochow. 

—The Rev. Dr. Mackay writes 
from Formosa concerning an ex- 
traodinary turning from idols on 


[ January, 


the part of the people of Ka-le-oan, 
a village, or rather a congeries of 
villages, recently visited by him. 
A native assistant had commenced 
work in that‘ district, but Dr. Mac- 
kay had been hindered from going 
there. On his recent visit he found 
many of the people having a clear 
idea of Gospel truth, while ali of 
them were wearied of idol-worship. 
But they told the missionary that 
the military mandarin had declared 
that they must keep their idol-wor- 
ship or else become rebels against 
Chinese authority. Dr. Mackay 
visited the official, who ‘ wished 
him peace,” and gave permission to 
the people to do as they liked. A 
council was at once held by the 
people, which turned out to be 
boisterous; but on Mr. Mackay’s 
entering the assembly and inquiring 
if it were because of difference of 
opinion, he was informed that the 
people were unanimous, and that 
they were only giving vent to their 
indignation for having served idols 
so long. They then handed over 
for Christian service an idol temple, 
which they had built at a cost 
of 2,000 dols. The next day was 
a joyous one. Led hy the head 
men of the place, parties went from 
village to village gathering up idols, 
incense sticks, and all the parapher- 
nalia of idolatry, and made a great 
bonfire of them all. The temple, 
now a Christian church, was opened, 
and the people poured in, ‘singing 
with great gladness the 100th 
Psalm. The three main facts in 
the case Dr. Mackay states thus: 


(1) Nearly 500 idolaters cleared 


their houses of idols in our presence. 
(2) They declared themselves anx- 
ious to ‘worship the Lord, the 
Redeemer. (3) They gave a temple 
built for idols as a house of worship 
for the living and true God. | 
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Mary of Cbents 


November, 1891. 


29th.—Foundering of the Messageries 
Maritimes steamer Delta, off the coast 
of Hainan. Passengers and crew and one 
bag of mails saved. 


December, 1891. 


3rd.—Sudden and disastrous squall in 
Hongkong harbour. Great loss of life 
and property amid the native floating 
population. 


4th—Riotous conduct of French man- 
of-war sailors, ashore on leave in the 
French Coucession, Shanghai. English 
sailors summarily ejected from the Clyde 
public-house, in which everything break- 
able was demolished. Jinrickshas over- 
turned, passengers molested, and other 
uncomfortable and irregular ebullitions 
indulged in. 


6th.—Imperial Decree published re- 
garding the disturbance by _ banditti 
in Jehol and Chao-yang. The Tartar 
Lieutenant-General of Jehol, Tuteh, is to 
lose one degree of rank, whilst two 
degrees are to be taken from the Taotai 
and Prefect of the same district. The 
degrees thus lost by these officials cannot 
be retrieved by purchase. In another 
decree of the same date Li Hung-chang 
and Generals Ting On and Ti Lu were 
ordered to send soldiers from different 
directions to quell the insurrection. Sev. 
eral victorious battles against the rebels 
have been reported. 


8th.—Dinner given by the Shanghai 
Taotai in honor of M. Carnot, the son 
of the President of the French Republic. 
The company, which numbered sixty, 
included the principal foreign civil and 
naval officials and other personages of 
importance. 


11th.—A Bill introduced into the Wash- 
ington Senate, rendering it unlawful 
for Chinese laborers to enter or remain 
in the United States, 


14th.—Letter from Dr. Griffith John 
in the NV. C. Daily News, showing that 
the notorious 


“Death Blow to Corrupt’ 
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Doctrines”? was compiled by a Hunan 
man, called Tsuei Wu-tze. 

—The jail of the Provincial Judge 
of Soochow set on fire by condemned 
criminals, who made a desperate attempt 
to escapee The soldiers who re-arrested 
them were wounded, but the prisoners 
were all captured, and on the 16th 
twelve of them were beheaded, 

15th.—Stranding of the S. 8. Yunnan, 
off the Cape of Good Hope, near Swatow. 
The 8.8, Tongshan, which went to assist, 
also got ashore, but it is hoped she will 
get off, 

21st.—Mr. E. L. Woodin, late Super- 
intendent of the P. and O. Company, 
Hongkong, has been sentenced to six 
years’ imprisonment for embezzlement. 


23rd.—Public recognition of the noble 
conduct of a jinricksha coolie, who though 
in straitened circumstances himself, sup- 
ported his sick and destitute former 
master, Mr, Marshall, by running his 
jinricksha for hire, and sharing his room 
and food. $310.00 were subscribed, with 
part of which a well-furnished native 
lodging-house was provided, so that the 
coolie and his wife may have a fresh and 
propitious start, 

—It is reported, on good authority, 
that at the Empress Dowager’s instigation 
the Chinese Emperor has commenced the 
study of English and arithmetic. 

24th.—Riotous proceedings of Chinese 
at Yangtszepoo Road Police Station, 
Shanghai, caused by misapprehension 
that improved bunding of the creek 
would interfere with waterway, 

27th.—Disturbances in MHongkew, 
Shanghai, at non-distribution of wadded 
clothing to poor persons. The Benevo- 
lent Society who announced the distribu. 
tion found there were more poor beggars 
than good clothes: and failing to solve 
the problem of adaptation, decided to 
make no distribution. This resolution 
was followed by a lively discussion and 
some very striking developments before 
the army of beggars was dispelled, 
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MARRIAGE. 


At Ch‘ung-k‘ing, on December 11th, by 
Rev. J. Cameron, M.D., Rev. S. 
PouiuaRD, Bible Christian Mission, to 
Miss Haynes, China Inland Mission. 


BIRTH. 


At Ng-kang-phu, near Swatow, on Dec. 
8th, the wife of Rev. D. Maclverr, 
English Presbyterian Mission, of a 
daughter. 

Ar Amoy, on December 11th, 1891, the 
wife of the Rev. F. P. JoSELAND, of 
L. M. S., Chiang-chin, of a son (Arthur 
Noel. ) 

Ar Canton, China, on the 24th Dec., 
the wife of Dr. J. M. Swan, of Ameri- 
can Presbyterian Mission, of a son. 


ARRIVALS. 


At Shanghai, on the 2nd Dec., Mr. O. 
NESTEGAARD, Rev. H. M. and Miss 
Ronning, Rev. J. BRanprzaG, of the 
Norwegian Lutheran Evangelical Mis- 
sion of the U. S., for Hankow. 


Art Shanghai, December 4th, for C. M.S., 
Si-chuen branch, Messrs. Knipz and 
Braco ; December llth, Rev. J. H. 
and Mrs. HorspurGH and family, 
Rev. O. N. Jackson and Messrs. 
Ca.ttum, Hickman andVarpon, Misses 
GARNET, Merton and Luioyp. 


At Shanghai, Dec. i1th, Mr. JEREMIAS- 
SEN, and Rev. Mr. NortH (returned.) 


At Shanghai, Dec, 7th, from Toronto, 
for the Friend’s Mission, Nanking, 
Miss F. M. L. STanwey. 


Ar Shanghai, on the 8th Dec., Miss L. 
M,. Stan ey, of the Friend’s Mission 


of Ohio, for Nanking; Miss Rosina 
SmitH, from England. 


At Shanghai, December 7th, from Toron- 
to for the C. I. M., Mr. and Mrs. H. 
A. Srpuey, Miss F. M. Haynes, Miss 
AnNIE Hastines, Miss ANNIE H. 
SMITH. 


At Shanghai, December 1}th, from Lon- 
don, Misses KE. J. CHALMERS, AMY 
BRADBURY, Exuiza Astin, Mary S. 
BARRACLOUGH, M. C. Cowan, ANNE 
BARKER, GRACE RUDLAND and SEKIN 
STORHAUG. 


At Shanghai, Dec. 11th, from London, 
Ven. Archdeacon Move, Mrs. and 
Miss Movurs, Dr. and Mrs. Main, 
Mrs. Dauziet, and Mrs. McIntosu 
(all returned.) 


At Shanghai, December 26th, from Lon- 
don, Mr. W. E. Burnett (returned) 
and Messrs. G. S. SHINDLER, G. S. 
WoopDwWARD and ALEX. MENZIES. 

AtT Shanghai, on the 28th Dec., Rev. 
Gxror@E S. Miner, wife and two sons, 


of M. E. Mission, for Anglo-Chinese 
College, Foochow. 


DEPARTURES. 


From Shanghai, on the 9th Dec., Miss 
K. Terry, M.D., of the M. E: Mission, 
North, for U. 8S. 


From Shanghai, on the 2nd Jan, Rev. 
P. D. Bergen and wife, Dr. J. B. 
Neat and wife, for U. S., of Am- 
erican Presbyterian Mission, Shantung 
province. 
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The Value of Attention to Chinese Etiquette, 


BY FOREIGN MISSIONARIES IN THEIR INTERCOURSE WITH NATIVES. 


A paper read before the Shanghat Missionary Association, 
| Dee..29, 139. 
By the Ven. Archdeacon Moule, B.D. 


INTRODUCTORY NoTE.—The subject discussed in the following brief essay is one 
of great interest and at the same time of unusual delicacy and intricacy, and I 
should not have ventured to offer anything so crude and imperfect to the readers of 
THE RECORDER, but for the kind solicitation of the editor, and the hope that my 
paper (hastily composed, not from carelessness or neglect, but from positive inability 
to command more time) may suffice to draw fresh attention to the subject and 
commence a practical and useful discussion of the whole question. I may add that I 
undertook this task for the Shanghai Association at very short notice, in consequence 
of the illness of Dr. Fryer, who had kindly promised to bring the subject forward. 
It is to be hoped that we shall soon see the result of his researches and reflections, 


3 HAVE just come from one of the great centres of Christian 
life and missionary enthusiasm, and I have been wondering 
what the effect would have been in one of the densely-crowded 
and fervently enthusiastic meetings in Exeter Hall had I informed 
the audience that the first practical missionary subject which I 
should join in discussing, on my arrival in Shanghai, would be 
Etiquette. IL imagine that something like a shudder of dismay, or 
a scarcely-suppressed groan or hiss of reprobation, would have 
greeted my announcement. “Surely the simple proclamation of 
the Gospel,” these eager souls would say, “‘and that alone must be 
the all-absorbing theme of a missionary’s discourse or of his 
consultations and conferences with his brethren. What time can he 
have for the discussion of such puerile matters as the stiff and 
old-world formalities of Chinese ceremonies? He has a duty to 
perform. Let it be done boldly, plainly, unflinchingly and without 
fear of man. ‘The missionary may offend the prejudices of his 
audience. Woe be to himif, through fear of man, he keeps back the 
offence of the cross! Woe be to him, if all men speak well of him ! 
Let him glory in being abused for righteousness sake! Let him 
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eschew mere cut and dried etiquette! He is a herald with a 
war cry to utter, and cannot pause to bandy compliments and 
ceremonious verbiage!” | 
Yet surely grave error underlies these enthusiastic truths and 
truisms. For are we not taught to be pitiful, to be courteous 
and friendly; and to walk in wisdom toward those who are 
without ? And it can never be really wise to disregard the pre- 
judices of others and to ignore their customs and etiquette. I 
cannot agree with Professor Drummond in his exaggerated re- 
presentation of a half truth, when he teaches us that in missionary 
life the man’s example, and not his message, is of first import- 
ance. The message is “the power of God unto salvation.” But 
at the same time rude and vulgar behavior, and careless disregard 
of a country’s habits, not to speak of grosser inconsistencies in 
a Christian missionary, must gravely offend his hearers, frighten 
away hopeful enquirers, and seriously retard the triumph of the 
Gospel: and possibly for this reason St. Paul adds, “ Walk in 
wisdom . . . redeeming the time;” “ buying up the opportunity.” 
~ “In Book xxiv of the Book of Rites, entitled “ Confucius at 
home at ease,” the Master tells us that “ Respect shown without 
observing the rules of propriety is called vulgarity; courtesy 
without observing these rules is called forwardness; and boldness 
without observing them, is called violence.” And in Book viii of 
the Analects, the Master says again, ‘ Respectfulness without the 
rules of propriety, becomes laborious bustle; carefulness becomes 
timidity ; boldness, insubordination ; and straightforwardness, rude- 
ness.” Now we all desire to be respectful and courteous to the 
Chinese, and careful in our conduct, and at the same time we 
wish to be bold and straightforward in our witness for Christ. 
But according to Confucius, an authority not surely to be ignored or 
despised, if we do not attend carefully to Chinese rules of etiquette, 
we are in danger of being accounted vulgar, bustling, forHEtss 
timid, rude, or volgnnd ! 
Confucius remarks once more in the xxivth Book of the Rites, 
“ According to what I have heard, of all things by which the people 
live, the rites are the greatest.” And quoting from the Yi King 
he says, “The superior man is careful at the commencement; a 
mistake then, of a hair’s breadth, will lead to an error of a thousand 
hi.’ And as these rules grouped in the Book of Rites under five 
categories and again under six, comprehend 300 usages of cere- 
mony and 3000 modes of demeanour, the subject cannot readily be 
grasped, ae when touched, easily dismacsae “ Benevolence. is akin 
to music,” says the Book of Rites, “and righteousness to cere- 
monies. Music has its origin from heaven ; ceremonies take their 
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form from the appearances of earth. The knowledge of music leads 
to the subtle springs that underlie the rules of ceremony.” Must 
we all be musical, then, and all ceremonious, if we would walk before 
the Chinese as we desire to do, with our conversation in heaven and 
our sympathies and activities on earth ? 


‘lo show by the way how impor tant the eaetidate if aint the 
observance of Chinese etiquette is to a missionary, I may quote here 
P. Callery’s description of the Li Ki. He calls it the most great 
and complete monograph which the Chinese nation has been able to 
give of itself to the rest of the human race.” | 

Now, with reference to the value of observance of etiquette 
when it is possible, I may remark that it removes prejudice. It 
inclines the observer to modify his preconceived impressions. ‘ This 
stranger,” the observer will say, “evidently desirous of imitating 
(however awkwardly and imperfectly) our ancient and: matchless 
rules of propriety, cannot be much of a devil after all.. He evidently 
has done what Confucius used to do when visiting foreign states ; he 
has enquired as to the government and manners of the people 
(A t& 28 fA] f), and is wise enough to follow them. Possibly the 
poor man may have something worth listening to.” Whereas in- 
attention to etiquette confirms all prejudice and adds zest and 
piquancy to every truculent rumour; and does without doubt 
gravely hinder our work. | 

But then the question arises, What do you mean by Chinese 
etiquette? Is it all capable of imitation and observance by a 
foreign missionary ? Is there nothing superstitious, dishonest, 
puerile, or unmeaning to be found in “th? he character. A or 
propriety, seems to touch two spheres of thought,—the religious and 
the moral; the service of spiritual beings and the acting out of the 
rules of propriety before men ;* and the religious part has become 
largely idolatrous and superstitious; the moral, largely insincere. 

We may ask further, what do you mean by “the intercourse of 
foreign missionaries with natives”? Do you mean that in conver- 
sation with the natives, either heathen or Christian, or in correspond- 
ing with them, or in social intercourse, you should observe all that 
you can of their etiquette ; or does the question go further and imply 
that ‘missionaries in seeking to guide the native converts into the 
ways of truth and righteousness and honesty, should countenance 
without protest or reproof or suggestion, Chinese etiquette full 
blown? Or, further, is it supposed that missionaries, living in the 
land and seeking to be all things to all men, Sieuld adopt in their 
persons and in. their families Chinese etiquette ? 


* cf, Sacred Books of the Hast, The Li Kii—Dr, Legge, chap i, p, 9 
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Now let me first of all, but in a very rambling manner, suggest 
some of the dilemmas into which the observance of Chinese etiquette 
may land us. 

Husband and wife, before marriage, must never meet or see one 
another or know anything about one another, save by surreptitious 
interviews with the official go-between. After marriage they seldom 
if ever go out together, or if they do, it is only in single file, never, 
side by side or arm in arm. ‘The: presents of betrothal and before 
marriage must indeed be sincere,—‘ sincere” boots, hats and cover- 
lets, from the bride to the bridegroom; ‘‘ sincere” gold and silver 
and silks from the bridegroom to the bride and to her household ; 
but no interviews and no going out together, and certainly when 
guests are present, no eating together at the same table. The wife 
also must be called “‘the mean one of the inner apartments” or ‘ the 
foolish one of the family,” and there are few missionaries from the 
Far West who, ‘at their peril,” would cheerfully conform to these 
rules of etiquette in the bosom of their own families! At a feast 
which I attended once in a rich man’s house at Hangchow, the wife 
was out of sight, and not once alluded to in conversation, save 
when my host shouted to his ‘‘ better” half, busy in the kitchen 
hard by, to be quicker in sending up the dishes. I know that 
there is considerable relaxation of these rules in many cases, but 
the rule lies nevertheless much as I have described, and is not, 
1 think, one to which Christian missionaries can conform with any 
compensating advantage. 

Then when we turn to the other side of human history and 
observe Chinese etiquette at times of death and of mourning and 
funerals,—though it would be false and ungenerous to denounce the 
whole as insincere and mere ceremony, and though Confucius has 
somewhere uttered the noble truth that sincere grief is better than 
1000 rites of mere funereal observance,—yet the majority of their 
customs, even when free from idolatry and superstition, are so 
lamentably un-Christian that it is impossible for missionaries to take 
part in them, or, I think, to countenance their observance by the 
native Christians without some gentle or firmer remonstrance. 
| An ancient worthy is held up for admiration and imitation in 
the Book of Rites. He mourned for his mother three years, and 
all the time his tears fell like blood. 

Mourning is done by rules of propriety and by rigid custom. 
Now the Christian hope which sounds above the grave like music 
from heaven, tells us “that we sorrow not as those that have no 
hope, for if we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so them 
also which sleep in Jesus will God bring with Him.” Well! our 
converts believe this. J do not doubt their faith. Yet most of them 
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are fast bound by etiquette and must wail by rule, and be hope- 
less according to laws of propriety. One of my most faithful cate- 
chists died a short time ago in perfect peace. “His mother and his 
young widow sorrowed, as Christian sincerity allowed them to sorrow, 
for a dear and dutiful son and for an affectionate and kind 
husband. But at the funeral and after it there was this same cere- 
monious despair of wailing and lamenting. A missionary present 
remonstrated gently with them: ‘‘He is not dead but sleepeth ; 
safe in the arms of Jesus, who is with you, and you will join him 
in the home above ere long.” Yes! yes! they replied, but it is 
our ‘‘li” to wail.and to be in despair. We must not, for fear of 
shame and offence, break the custom! The remonstrance surely 
was justified in this case, and neither in our own homes of 
mourning, nor in intercourse with our dear native Christians in theiy 
times of bereavement, must we countenance this etiquette, born of 
the despair which Christianity alone can remove. 

There is also much in Chinese etiquette which smacks so much of 
insincerity, and almost of untruthfulness, that it is hard for an honest 
Christian to comply with it. Not all that seems so, is so, however. Our 
Lord’s own injunction, ‘* When thou art bidden to a feast, sit down 
first in the lowest room,” is exactly in accordance with Chinese 
etiquette. You know that your host will not let you stay there, 
but it is not insincere to put yourself there. But in conformity 
with customs, we must beware of the white les which are not 
unknown, alas! in Christian lands. If you ask anyone to your 
house, mean what you say! The Chinese seem to have a rule of 
etiquette that if they grasp your clothes eagerly when they ask you 
to a meal, the invitation is genuine, and when they do not grasp 
you, it is a mere form. ‘Then when you accept the invitation, can 
you with an honest English heart hesitate (as etiquette requires) at 
each door, as though you dared not accept such an honour? Must 
you never receive the whole of a present offered in apparent 
sincerity, but certainly return one half? And must you never, 
when staying at a friend’s house, rise before your host ? Is it neces- 
sary when sitting at table as host with your Chinese guests, to fill 
their plates with niceties picked up by chopesticks just removed 
from your own mouth? Is it quite honest when writing a letter to 
call yourself a simpleton at stated intervals? These are a few of 
the trials and perplexities connected with Chinese etiquette. 

But I remark secondly, and only too briefly, that very many 
points remain which we should all conscientiously and rigidly strive 
to observe. Imprimis, learn carefully and adopt both in speech and 
in writing the usual complimentary terms used by the Chinese 
when naming relatives. Do notask after your friend’s boys and girls 
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or sons and daughters, but after his 4p Bh and 4y ge or Jv MH. Not 
for his father and mother or for his wife, but for his 4} #, his 
Ay Be, his B Fe A. Do not ask bluntly, what is thy. name, N. 
or M., but what is thy RE and 4 Ff? Do not enquire where 
your friend lodges or hangs out, but what is your # ff? Not how 
old are you next birthday, but how many #{ Hé have you. passed ? 
And be ‘sure, when such complimentary expressions are addressed 
to you, to reply by contraries. My fj WE is so and so, and my 
¥i HE is so and so, and my low hovel is situated in such a place. 
There is no intentional inconsistency in this, I think. It is custom ; 
not ungraceful, not unseemly, and we shall do well to observe 
these and similar rules of etiquette. And if the Chinese prefer to 
fold their hands and shake them at you, why force or entice them to 
shake your hand instead ?—a piece of etiquette seldom if ever observed 
by. the Chinese, except in. the case of the sudden meeting of very 
great friends. I do not venture here to do more than mention the 
difficult. question of Chinese etiquette as affecting principles of trans- 
lation in, for instance, the use of the second person in addressing God. 

The separation between men and women in our churches in- 
volves no very definite conscientious principle, and should be carefully 
observed, though the demand made by, I think, Prince Kung, after 
the Tientsin massacre, for the erection of screens running down the 
naves of our churches and completely diate the two divisions 
from one another, is ancther question. 

It may seem to us puerile to enact that dutital sons should rise 
with the first crow of the cock, and when dressed, proceed to their 
fathers’ and mothers’ apartments, and with bated breath and gentle 
voice, ask if their clothes are too cold or too hot, and if they are in pain 
or discomfort in any way. It may clash strongly with our ideas of 
happy family life in England, to be told that etiquette requires from 
sons and daughters respectful and well nigh awed enquiries with 
humble and. deferential demeanour, after a father’s health when he 
returns from a long journey. But we must remember that the for- 
mation of character is the object of each of these intricate rules, 
and that the type of character thus evolved, if stilted and formal, 
is yet infinitely nobler and better than one which familiarity, irrever- 
ence, and uppishness in the rising generation wonld certainly 
produce; and that, to quote the closing words of the Li Ki, those 
most animated with the spirit of benevolence, can perceive the 
affection underlying these usages; he who has most knowledge can 
perceive the nice distinctions pervading them; and he who has most 
strength can perceive the force of will required for their discharge. | 

I venture to add in the form of theses the conclusions which 
I have formulated in my own mind on this subject, not. with a view 
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to the excitement of mere controversy, and least of all with the wish 
to criticise censoriously those whose practices differ from my own 
views, but merely as the expression of my own strong and steaee 
ening convictions. 

(1) Very great value indeed is to be attaghed to the observance 
of Chinese etiquette on the part of foreign missionaries in their 
interviews with the natives. (2) So far as it is possible, -this 
etiquette should be studied and observed. (8) Coming to the 
Chinese, as we do, as foreigners in foreign dress, with our foreign 
etiquette, though not with a foreign religion, the natives. will 
appreciate our efforts to observe their customs of etiquette, and will 
condone any unintentional errors on the part of the foreign guest. 
(4) If, however, we adopt the native dress and attempt to appear 
before them as Chinese and hope thus to strip the foreign garb off 
our religion, then it seems to me that the Chinese may, and 
perhaps ere long will, require far more rigid adherence to Chinese 
etiquette than missionaries either will or can with Christian fidelity 
accede ; and will demand, e.g., the abolition or large modification of 
public work of women. And for this reason I have ever felt and 
feel increasingly an insurmountable objection to change of dress, 
unless the transformation can be made honest and complete. But 
this is of course (in order to observe here, too, Chinese etiquette) 
only my own stupid and bigoted private opinion. 

May I not add this one last word, that any pains however 
minute which we can take in order to attract the Chinese to the 
Saviour and to introduce them at last to the glorious freedom of 
the children of God, and the blessed ‘‘ proprieties ” of heaven, will 
be ipsaiuyga bly repaid. 








Mahommedanism, 


| Note—Recollections of a Conversation. 
BY REV. C. F. HOGG. 
Vi. | 
Hii Ahung is not identical with the Imam. The former is the 
teacher (# fry), the latter the congregational leader, de- 
scribed as ‘one who stands in front’ (4 £2 Wt BA AY). 

Public worship (3% 7) cannot be performed by fewer than four 
persons. Women worship individually, never in companies, even 
should several of their own sex be worshiping at one time in one 
place. They usually worship at home or in mosques set apart for 
themselves and in charge of a female. To these the other sex is 
not admitted. In this town (Chou-chia-k‘ou) there are said to be 
seven mosques for men and three for women. hint 
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The Second Advent of Our Lord, whilst it is emphatically as- 
serted, is not looked upon as imminent in Honan as it is in some 
other provinces. The accepted doctrine, however, differs nothing 
from that taught by the Koran and held in other parts. Our 
Lord is now asleep in heaven, from whence He will come to be 
King over all the earth. Then all religions and all nationalities 
shall be united under His sway. Meantime the world must go 
on getting worse until He bring in peace and safety under His 
righteous rule. 

The following recollections of a recent conversation with an 
educated Mahommedan may throw some light on their beliefs :— 
“Hrh Sa (Jesus) was the son of God.” ‘True, but in no other 
sense then were the rest of the sages or any and every man. Nay, 
more, in no higher sense than is this table on which I lean. He 
manifested God ; so do we all, so does all creation. I see this article, 
but I see it by means of the hght; without light it is nothing to 
me. So but for God I can neither be nor know. We all manifest 
God; we are, as it were, mirrors,—all men, all things are mirrors, 
and we and they alike reflect God. God is in all things; we 
cannot speak of either apart from the other. Yet God is. He 
created Eve with a father only, and Jesus He created having a 
mother only. Jesus was God’s son only as all men and all things 
are sons of God—we see God in them and know Him by them.” 

“ Jesus knew of Mahomet. Mary died when he was absent, and 
on his return to their home amongst the hills, he sought her grave 
and cried to God to permit him to look upon his mother again. 
‘Why hast thou done this, my son ?’ she enquired. ‘ For three things, ’ 
he replied,—‘to ask whether I had failed in my duty as a son, to 
ask for your last request and to enquire whether you are happy 
where you are.’ To which she replied that ‘He had ever been a 
dutiful son, that she was at rest in the grace of God, and that her only 
message to him was that a prophet would shortly arise, Mahomet 
by name. The signs by which he might be recognised were the 
formula, ‘There is no God but God, and Mahomet is the prophet 
of God,’ the five daily prayers and the month’s fast every year.’” 

“God foretold Mahomet to Adam and taught him to repeat 
‘God is God and Mahomet is the Prophet of God.’ Adam asked to 
see this prophet and was permitted a transitory view of his 
countenance on his (Adam’s) own fore-finger nail. Hence we kiss 
the fore-finger nail to the present day.” . 

‘“‘Krh Sa was not born as other men are, yet God was not his 
father. Had not God created Jesus, His omnipotence would not 
have been omnipotence (48 FE 2 A 4). He made Adam with 


neither father nor mother.”’ 
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TERMINOLOGY. 


Transliterations : Biblical Names.* 


Wi Gi Seth. 

HE i MM fy Jacob. 

We Bi JE Solomon. 

Py Jy; Adam. 

4 Ye Noah. 

Bb kl ik . 
Lp K Abraham. 


Transliterations : 


By ii Moses. 
32 thf David. 


i HE ae - Ishmael. 
2 Wh ( Pharaoh. 


Miscellaneous. 


[Notr.—I add to words in the following list the Arabic and Persian equivalents. 


It should be remarked that Kaf and Ta are uniformly aspirated, 
The Nestorians from Assyria who visited Shanghai in 


the Kuph and Thao of Hebrew. 


They correspond to 


the spring of 1891 in reading the Syriac pronounced the same letters with an aspirate. 
It is probable that in ancient Hebrew they were also so pronounced. At present this 
aspirated pronunciation is very widely spread.— J, H. | 


Bh He “Sealed” (3$ &fJ), the 
distinctive title of Mahomet’s 
mission. Khitam, sealing wax 
A. ‘The Persians say khatam 
kardan, to seal. . 

JE & ft & Paradise. 
(Persian). 

zy Ht] ee The Pentateuch (Tou- 
rat), taulat, z.e., Torah. 

Hl) fY j#i The Psalter. Ar, kitab 
azzabur. 

5| 3 #y The Gospel. Ar. ingil. 

HW in JE The Koran (for- 
cau.) Canton dialect.t 

& Z [Bh India. A Han dynasty 
name of India. 

BK Ye fe Mecca. 

mR fide Hf} fd Medina. 

by fit BE Arabia, anciently #5 ap. 


Behisht 


aa py we Asia. 

[ey 4 & Hurope. 

fie 38 HE Sultan. 

“i GE & f® Sacrifice. Corban. 
See in Mark 7,11; in Greek, 
Syriac Vers., Engl. Vers. 


4: 4A # GR To circumcise. So- 
nat, Ar. The Persians say 


sanat kardan, to circumcise. 

LY. & A The Iman. Iman, 
chief leader. Ar. 

Hit & EAsalaam. Heb, sha- 
lom, peace. 

UL) & & B Islan, din al islam, 
religion of obedience or sub- 
mission. 

LI oa 6h 6 Iman, religion, Ar. 


Same as din. 


Terms applied to God. . 


a ee 
EE i RG MH i, RD 
Zz F-. 


at 


a iG 


Su 
A HH: 


dvd 


ly 


HK Gh 


* Seth, Jacob and Solomon belong to the third order of prophets; Adam, Noah, 


Abraham, Moses, David and Jesus to the second. 
Biblical names, or at least none are mentioned, 


The fourth does not contain 
David was King of K Ff. 


+ Canton was the port through which Mahommedan teaching was chiefly spread, 
F has taken the place of an aspirated_k in some words,—J, EH, 
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Higa » ETT UE SR pes 


Ki ih Bh. 
a af fh, 7 a, EE. 
Bs, BE. 


Ee Be. 
A ae Te fy HE 


Miscellaneous Vocabulary. 


Bl fg ‘lo expiate. 

= Sf: ‘The Condemnation of the 
Lord. 

a GA: ‘l'o forgive. 

it BE JE 3 To forsake sin. 

Av BE HW ge Unable to release 
from sin, 

i Fee HA fig done wilfully ; $% mA 
fvty done in error; FR BB fy 
done in ignorance; BA a (vj 
done in open day ; 4n a fy 
done knowingly; A #y nA fg 
done unwittingly. Refer to sin, 

& FB, Fl ay To judge. 

ty 2 ‘Vo ney 

Ax PRT Annihilation, 

By 3k AS YP BE Satan (called 
Kblis), the apostate demon. 

Bt £8 ‘To arouse. 

WH Selfishness (used as a 
noun with RF). 

Bt =, Lo doubt. 

23, PE 'l’o harden the disposition, 

fll #ij A leader, as in worship. 

= fi A Ponta 

=E fy & ZB The Prophet of God. 

x WW Arabic. 

x St Alkoran. 

if B os A testament, will, 

Tk np Heaven. 

Fe Ath Angels. 

i 4 fy J A pure man. 


* Eternal. 


+ Buddhism has furnished this phrase, 


We Ae FR Perfect me! 


fi “E A ly The Recess 
Day. 


Hy ¥fj Attaining manhood, 
| A eae 
_ i S S Worship. 

dE FF To fast. 


We ¥F Gh Rites, fastings and pray- 
ers. 


da Ke @ Almsgiving. 

WW] Bi Fe BR Pilgrimage to Mecca. 
tE # Vo act, conduct. 

aX B® Proof. 

@ 3K Signs and wonders. 

Me @y Life Gndividual). 

ae ik The mind, intelligence. 

AS We ‘The disposition. 

a ii Original gift. 


fii 4q Destination. 


% #8 Intuitive wisdom (such as 
Mahomet had). 

XE ii) Decree, Law. 

Hf ##% Rules and examples. 

47 % To propagate religion. 

fH 3c tee ify To foretell. 


HE WE Marriage. 


Hf Bh A bridegroom. 
fs EE, {a me Nii AV GZ -f: Ma- 


~hommedans. Shun che, ‘the 
submissive,” is a rendering of 
the term Islam. 


See Diamend Sutra, ete. 


ft Defined thus :-—Z ky 28 ak 4k — O) A Bp A:. 
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jie Ff 4: A mosque. 
ey #f # A Roman Catholic 
chapel. 


Dt Ve Be, WM FH 3 A Jewish 
synagogue. The a Jew; 
Jahud, Jews, Ar. ald 
Juhudi, Pers. 

Hk 4) Be Judaism. Extraction 


(‘t%an) of sinew (chin) Sect. 
i EB 52 AF The knowledge 
ot the ord 3 is the main thing. 
ro) 7 To predestinate. 
6, 3e ih, PR eE Divine pro- 


tection. 


Ke 22, Wr wi To pray for Divine 
aes 

43 ty Ja 4 To follow the true 
Lord 


fe fs To believe. 
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& =F To believe in and con- 
fess God. 
46 S¢ To trust in. 

To revert to as a disciple. 

if A confession. 
Twilight. 
Ts) mA Style. 
HA Sx Mind and matter. 


Fy) ‘The calty at Fi Af of twen- 
ty-six ounces (fij-) 


HE, ae 4%, To create (as in Wy 
Ar Sith AB.) 
my 2 Jé Before creation. 
a a 2 BL The mystery of 
being and not being. 


AE ORE bby et x2 gE Discourse on 
life and. death, and the invisi- 


ble world. 


Tilt 


| 
ait 33} Oh 4 


Wt biti 
Hi OT) 


When a person’s name is repeated, one character only is used. 


Thus in the sentence ‘“‘ After Adam Noah and after Noah Abraham,” 
the first Noah having been written in full, the second would be re- 
presented by ## only. 

In transliterations characters have not always their exact 
sounds. ‘Thus in Abraham 4% (jij) is heard ‘ra.’ In fact the 
Arabic word is spoken and the Chinese characters only roughly 
represent the sound. 


(Concluded.) 





See ee OS 


Collectanea. 


Goop Points IN CHINESE CHARACTER.—The Chinese are a 
remarkable race. Books tell us this, but experience declares it 
with greater emphasis. Personal contact with the natives of the 
Celestial Empire cannot but awaken and perpetuate interest in 
them. He is to be compassionated who could live in their midst 
without having his best sympathies aroused. True, their defects 
are grave and very apparent. A superficial acquaintance with 
them is enough to show that they are anything but a model 
nation. Audi alteram partem is, however, a wise and righteous 
maxim, and the heathen have a just claim to its application. 
Our dogma of human depravity becomes ‘a mockery, a delusion 
and a snare”? when we allow it to hide from us men’s good 
points. There are in the Chinese people phases of character 
which no unbiased observer can fail to appreciate. There is, 
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for instance, a robustness of mind which is equal to anything found 

in the masses of our own countrymen. Chinese are far more vigor- 

ous in point of intellect than the inhabitants of the Malay Archi- 

pelago or those of Southern India. A fallacy or a sophism is not 

more likely to impose on them than on us. If you have anything 

good to communicate, they are quite able to take it in—The Freeman. 
* * _ # 

A CatngsE Minirary Custom.—The Viceroy or generalissimo 
of the Chinese army, whenever he is about to start on a warlike 
expedition, must worship his flag. Whenever he sends away with a 
detachment of soldiers any high military officer as his deputy to fight 
the enemy, and generally, whenever any high military sui is 
about to proceed into battle, the flag of bis division or brigade 
must be worshiped. The worship is one performed on the public 
parade ground. The Viceroy sometimes chooses to sacrifice to 
the flag on his own private parade ground connected with his 
yamun. The time selected is often about daylight or a little 
later. Oftentimes the high officials, both civil and military, con- 
nected with the government, are present. It is necessary that 
all of the officers who are to accompany the expedition should, 
not only witness the ceremony, but take a part in it. The same 
remark is true of the soldiers who are to be sent away or engage 
in the fight. In the centre of the arena is placed a table, having 
upon it two candles, one censer and several cups of wine. The 
candles are lighted at the proper time. Some officer, kneeling 
down, holds the large flag by means of its staff near the table. 
The Viceroy or the officer who is to command the expedition, stand- 
ing before the table and the flag, receives three sticks of lighted in- 
cense from a professor of ceremony, which he reverently places in 
the censer arravged between the candles. He now kneels on the 
ground and bows his head down three times. Some of the wine 
taken from the table is handed to him while on his knees, which he 
pours out on the ground. Then acup of wine is dashed upon the 
flag, the professor of ceremony crying out, “ Unfurling the flag, 
victory is obtained; the cavalry advancing, merit is perfected.” 
The whole company of officers and soldiers, who had previously 
knelt down and bowed their heads in the prescribed manner, now 
simultaneously rise up with a shout and commence their march at 


once for the scene of action or the appointed rendezvous.—Andrew T. 
Sibbald, in Overland Monthly. 
Mie * * 
Waat A CuLtivarep “ANTI-rorvIGN ” HINDU THINKS OF THE 
ANGLO-saxon.—As another example, there is published at Lahore, 
both in English and in the vernacular, what is known as the 
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Vedic Magazine, edited by Pandit Gurn Vidyarthi. This uni- 
versity graduate is a man of ability, and his motto seems to be, to 
‘“‘ Carry the war into Africa.” Among other striking articles is one 
entitled “ Pecunia Mania.” This vice or craze is ascribed with 
telling effect to the whole Anglo-Saxon race. “It is,” says the 
writer in an editorial, “a disease of the type of insanity, very 
contagious, transmissible by hereditation, incurable or hardly 
curable and of the most virulent type. It is an unsatiable thirst, 
an always hungry stomach, an extreme sensitiveness and irrita- 
bility, restless anxiety and sleeplessness, paralysis of moral and 
spiritual faculties, extreme proneness to overfeeding and overcloth- 
ing, indolence, luxury and comfort; it has an air of superficial 
independence, personal weakness and infirmities.” All these are 
presented as marked characteristics of the so-called Christian 
nations, and are in strange contrast with the “ quiet thoughtfulness, 
the spiritual aspiration of the Indo-Aryan races.” “This disease,” 
says the author, “sneers at all metaphysics, looks down upon all 
thoughtful reflection and philosophy and discards theology as 
speculative, unpractical and absurd. it stigmatizes all efforts to 
ennoble mankind, whether moral or philosophic, as theoretical. It 
brings morality down to the level of expediency. Instead of the 
worship of the God of nature, it sets up a wretched and worse form 
of idolatry,—the worship of copper, of silver and of gold. It denies 
to man any nature other than one capable of eating, drinking and 
merry-making, and we ask whether such a disease should not be 
at once uprooted and destroyed, never to spread again. [or so 
Jong as this influence is dominant in the world, there will be no 
morality, no truth, no philosophy. If there is to be such a thing 
as disinterestedness or truthfulness in the world, if mankind is not 
to be given over to restless anxiety, turbulence and the over- 
weening bias of sordid interest, something must be done to resist 
this fearful tide.” 

It is not to be denied that the writer of such articles has a keen 
insight into many of the worst phases of character shown by the 
beef-eating, beer-drinking, plethoric, discontented and yet self-conse- 
_ quential Englishmen and Germans, whom the lank and spiritual 
Hindu of the higher classes encounters on the soil of India. ‘ This 
plethorie travesty of humanity, instead of walking forth to breathe 
the pure air of heaven and enjoy the scenery of nature and delight 
in pure and elevating thought, seeks conveyance in luxurious carria- 
ges rather than by muscular action, and plethoric fulness borrowed 
from the activity of drugs and the administrations of physicians, 
instead of inborn healthy glow.... Dead photographs and lewd 
portraits hang upon the walls of his room instead of the scenery of 
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nature. He is entirely dependent on the cooling power of punkas 
and the warming properties of fire, the refreshing power of beverages 
and stirring influence of wines for want of natural endurance. Ts 
this the independence that a rational being should feel ?” 





Why has not Christianity made Greater Progress 
in the World ? 


BY THE EDITOR. 


[Read before the Shanghai Missionary Association, November 3rd, 1891, and 
pubhshed by request of that body: ] 
SHY has not the work of evangelism advanced ik oreater 
speed and success,—healing hor disorders and restoring the 
spiritual health of the nations? The remedy for the ills of man- 
kind is divinely appointed, and must therefore be adequate. Why 
do we not-behold corresponding results? We might reply, in a 
general way, by saying that— 

I. The Gospel is proclaimed to but a small part of our race. 
It is true that Christianity to-day is the greatest power on earth ; 
while its teachings are, in one view, widely disseminated. Protest- 
antism is comparatively a modern movement, and although there 
are men who have pronounced it a failure, it has attracted some 
attention in the world. How can that be a failure which in A. D. 
1500 did not exist, and in A. D. 1891 controls populations to the 
extent of 410,000,000,—or nearly twice as many as the Roman 
and Greek Churches combined ? 

In the heart of London, a 1000 merchant princes assemble 
daily for prayer, and they give of their silver and gold as they 
pray, to multiply evangelizing agencies at home and abroad. 
In all the great cities of Hurope and America, temples of worship 
stand with open doors and resounding pulpits, inviting the mul- 
titude to enter and hear the news of Gospel grace. In myriads 
of hamlets, on either side of the Atlantic Ocean, the spire and the 
cross point heavenward, the church-going bell on each holy day 
sending out in silvery notes the call to prayer. On the wide 
American frontier ministers of Jesus go in every direction, 
planting churches, establishing schools, proclaiming over the prai- 
ries and through the forests their message of peace on earth, good- 
will to men; and they are always in the van of the march of 
empire as it bends its course toward the setting sun. 
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Religious tracts and papers, with the Bible and other books 
of sacred learning, are multiplied by the million and scattered 
broadeast over many lands like the leaves of the Tree of Life. 

Missionary societies are sending forth well-equipped men and 
women to proclaim glad tidings in the ends of the earth and 
among the islands of the sea. 

No political or other secular movement covers so wide a 
territory, nor includes so many nationalities, nor rejoices in so 
large a measure of success, as the missionary movement. 

And yet, the Gospel is heard by only a small portion of the 
human family. In those large cities to which reference has been 
made, it is safe to say that the masses do not hear it. The houses of 
worship, numerous and spacious as they are, could not accommodate 
more than one-third of the population. Within a stone’s throw of Dr. 
John Hall’s church in New York, built at an expense of $1,000,000, 
there are men, women and children who, if interrogated, would 
be unable to tell who Christ is; their state of ignorance as to 
revealed truth is scarcely above that of the untutored Hottentot 
or South Sea Islander. 

If we look at London, we find a similar state of things. In 
spite of churches and chapels, philanthropic societies, evangelistic 
agencies and rescue worl of all sorts; in spite of the army of 
Sunday-school teachers and other innumerable helpers, there 
are still in the heart of that great city districts crowded with 
people so sunken as to be not unjustly called ‘* home heathen.” Many of 
them are practically beyond the reach of influences so near at 
hand and so beneficently active. | 

Among the more educated classes of the urban and country 
populations, a great multitude are utterly unable to give an in- 
telligent account of the Christian religion. With these may be classed 
many occasional hearers of the word, who would hardly be suspected 
of ignorance, and yet they have not listened with attention to a 
sufficient number of Gospel sermons, nor read enough of sacred 
literature, to be able to put together in their own minds any 
connected system of revealed truth. 

And then, there is the great outside world of heathendom,— 
stretching along the eastern borders of Hurope, through many 
portions of North and South America, sweeping nearly the whole of the 
vast continents of Asia and Africa, and taking in many islands of 
the sea. The darkness and superstition of pagan night brood over 
six hundred millions of our race. 

The Scriptures teach us that, as to the Divine compassion, 
there is no difference between the Jew and Greek, between the 
chosen people of God and the barbarian ; for the same Lord over all is. 


# 
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rich unto all that call upon him. But, “ How shall they call upon him 
in whom they have not believed? and how can they believe in him 
of whom they have not heard? and how shall they hear without a 
preacher?” In reply to the question: Why has not the Gospel 
done more? we then find, first of all, this reply,—it does not operate 
where it is not applied. Salt is not a failure because meat, which 
is not salted, putrifies; and so the Gospel can make men holy 
in proportion only as it is adopted. 

II. Again: In the Divine plan persuasion, not force, is the 
evangelizing power. Mohammed proclaimed to his followers that 
Paradise could only be found under the shadow of crossing cimeters. 
Islam conquered by the might of armies. And Christ could have 
summoned to his aid legions of angels that excel in strength, and, 
taking to himself miraculous power over nature, have gone through 
the world in resistless majesty,—a conqueror of men and the prin- 
cipalities of earth. 

But this would have been contrary to the whole spirit and 
genius of Christianity. Moreover, unwilling subjects would mani- 
fest their discontent in plotting treason and open rebellion. God num- 
bers among the children of his family or subjects of his realm those 
only whose hearts confirm and seal the covenant of their lips. 

Some have contended that if God were to redeem the world 
that he would do so as he made it,—by a word, an act of arbitrary 
power. ‘T'o this I reply: The kingdom of heaven, in growth and 
self-propagation, is like the kingdom of nature. One of the un- 
changeable laws of God is that of gradual development. He does 
not even make a mustard-seed at once; nor do the harvests of earth 
suddenly mature into fullness and ripeness, Physical and mental 
laws may be suspended by human volition, and the ordinary courses 
of nature have been diverted by interposition of miraculous power ; 
but moral laws may not for one moment be set aside, since they 
spring out of immutable relations. God will never by the hand of 
his servants work a moral miracle to save sinners. That the Divine 
plan is dictated by wisdom and mercy we cannot doubt. It will 
make for righteousness, and the ultimate triumph of the reign of 
Christ, as no scheme of man or angel could do. God may not 
violate his own nature, or man’s, even, to save a rebel world. It is 
only by maintaining all moral harmony that he can render him- 
self worthy the worship of the universe and establish his throne 
upon immutable foundations. 

III. Christianity encounters persistent and determined opposi- 
tion in the depravity of human nature. Despite the theory of 
some ancient wise men, and of certain philosophers in the modern 
school,—that all men are possessed of inate and inborn goodness,— 
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we must accept the teaching of Scripture, of reason and of experience, 
that the human heart is alien from God. We can if no other way 
account for the existence of moral evil and the vices of men. 
Doubtless, there are many restraints, graciously imparted, to deprav- 
ing tendency ; and yet, when we see the falsehoods, the dishonesties, 
the licentiousness, the murders, the blasphemies, which are so rife 
in every age and among every people, we wonder if depravity has 
not taken possession of the very fibers of man’s nature. <A sceptic 
once exclaimed: ‘If only virtue were incarnated, all the world 
would fall in love with the entrancing vision.” Not so: for virtue 
incarnate once walked among men, and the world crucified him. 

Not satisfied with resistance from the lower. passions,—such as 
ambition, lust, avarice and hatred of the truth,—man arms the soul, 
the intellect, every lofty attribute of his being, in the rebel war 
against God and duty. How do men love darkness rather than 
light, and how intense and persistent are the forces of evil! No 
sooner is it announced that the Bible has become an open book 
to the sons of Ishmael, than men are found to translate into 
Arabic, and infidel clubs to propagate, such writings as those 
of Voltaire, Eugene Sue and others of like character. 

The history of all great reforms illustrate the slow progress of 
truth because man has the will and the power to retard its advance. 
Take the cause of Hducation. It has never stood so high and wielded 
such power in the civilized world as it does to-day; but the 
struggle with superstition and ignorance has been a long battle, 
from the fathers of Greek and Jewish learning down to the 
present time. Hven now the educational idea is far from being 
comprehended by the masses, although the later centuries have 
made a glorious record. And such has been the history of the 
anti-slavery movement. Opposed by kings and parliaments, by proud 
and wealthy oligarchies, by popular suffrage and public opinion, it 
has forced its way through the long centuries,—by moral suasion, by 
the heroic and martyr-like devotion of a few, and even through fiery 
contest, to well-nigh universal emancipation. 

‘The ‘Temperance Reform has been, and still is, passing through 
the experience of all reforms. Opposed by appetite and social 
custom, the contention is long and doubtful, and ultimate triumph 
must be the work of ages. 

Christianity takes in its wide embrace all human progress, and 
all lines of upward movement within the entire range of human 
endeavor. ‘There is not to-day—and there never will be—a genuine 
reform that does not derive its genius and inspiration from the Sermon 
on the Mount. The customs of society ; the follies and fallacies 
of reason; the tendency to sensual indulgence; the cowardly fear of 
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otherwise good men to stand in avowed championship of what con- 
science itself has revealed to be the cause of right and truth: these all 
are forces massed and organized under Satanic leadership; and, like 
Milton’s host, they stand up to war against the Son of God. 

IV. There is a tendency or characteristic of our times which 
perhaps should be called by a softer name than depravity, but which 
furnishes a serious obstacle to the wide acceptance of practical religion. 
I mean what Dr. Holland calls ‘“ the canonization of the vicious.” 
Men who have successfully associated splendid genius with ungovern- 
able passions, great intellectual achievements with detestable vices, 
and high social position with weak or wicked lives, by the sufferance of 
the Christian public, are not only condoned of their faults but accepted 
as the moral teachers of mankind. When was there ever a celebra- 
tion of the birthday of Luther, of Milton, of Cowper, or of many 
another son of genius whose words and deeds glorify humanity? And 
yet we are often witnesses of the fact that the banquet hall is 
thronged by representative men, who, with toast and song and witch- 
ing oratory, almost apotheosize the name of Tom Paine or Robert 
Burns. ‘True it is that the former rendered service to political science 
and human freedom, while the latter, in his best poem, “The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night,’ touches and illumines that which is noblest and 
truest in life; but the effect of the social custom is to create in 
many minds the impression that there are no real safeguards against 
infidelity and libertinism, and that great genius may safely present 
the example of indulgence in debasing appetite and those vices which 
compromise individual and social purity. In our admiration for 
Goethe as the man of science, the poet, the philosopher, we are 
prone to overlook the man whose moral character calls for downright 
execration, whose life was a scandal and reproach even to the age of 
license in which he lived. . Coleridge was a striking example of the 
moral irresponsibility of genius: without civie virtue, destitute of 
self-restraint, he was “one of the chartered libertines of minor 
morals.” * If a man is rich, or the heir of a throne, or successful as 
a literator, an artist or a poet, however destitute of religious sentiment 
or common rectitude, he can secure the services of a Christian eulogist. 
So-called best society permits all this, and the world takes note. The 
effect with a multitude is to obliterate moral distinctions and harden 


* An unprincipled man of genius who can achieve and maintain power over 
the minds of good men, independently of his moral character, and secure at the same 
time the sympathy and support of bad men, by participating in their vices, will always 
do both. The prevalent disposition which I see on all sides to make heroes and mar- 
tyrs in the infamous great, amounts to a premium on all that is despicable and hor- 
rible in unbridled ambition’ and limitless lust. What means the attempt of the 
world’s greatest living writer to apotheosize the brute whose choice it was to be bu- 
ried with his horse? What will its effect be but to obliterate moral distinctions and 
lift up for imitation a character as much out of place in this Christian age as a wild 
boar would be in a conference meeting.—Dr. Hoiland, in “Gold-Foil.’? 
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the universal conscience against every appeal of the heaven-sent 
evangel. During the recent session of the London conference on 
national morality, a resolution was taken into consideration expressing 
a desire that a general council of the Churches in all English-speak- 
ing lands should be summoned to consider the question of the morals 
of public men, and especially to consider the moral relations of public 
men and women. As it is justly remarked by a leading journal: 
‘The question is one of the gravest of this age as it has been in ages 
past.” But there is every reason to fear that the race has not 
advanced far enough in moral, scientific and philosophic enlighten- 
ment to erect a standard that would be at all effective to withhold the 
honors of offices that should not be desecrated. 

V. Another reason why Bible religion has not spread with 
swifter and wider progress, may be found in the influence proceeding 
from the character and lives of many who are its accepted but not 
its real representatives. Daniel Webster, a great American states- 
man, once said: ‘“ Christianity must be divine, or it would long since 
have perished by the follies of its friends.” Some form of error or 
fanaticism has always been creeping in to corrupt the faith and 
practice of good men. It would be difficult to mention a mad folly or 
stupid blunder that has not been committed in the name of religion. 
Much zeal has been expended in mere sectarian strife that, if rightly 
directed, might have gone far in the conquest of the nations to Christ. 

Well would it be if this were all. But we are confronted with 
the awful fact that so-called Christian peoples and nations are 
responsible for crimes against the moral law, and universally re- 
cognized principles of justice, that have repelled the heathen, instead 
of pursuing a course of action that would attract and save them. 

The Indian empire of Great Britain, whatever may be said in 
favor of the present government of that country, was founded in 
violence, and for many years upheld by oppression and injustice. 
The impartial historian—and that historian is Macaulay—tells us of 
the native population that “ they had been accustomed to live under 
tyranny, but never under tyranny like this. Under the old masters 
they had at least one resource : when the evil became insupportable, 
the people rose and pulled down the government. But the Hnglish 
government was not to be so shaken. That government, oppressive 
as the most oppressive form of barbarian despotism, was strong with 
all the strength of civilization.” 

Who that has ever read them can forget the indignant beet 
ciations of Edmund Burke in the House of amieeaent. when he 
pictured the desolations wrought by fire and sword,—* that universal 
systematic breach of treaties which had made the British faith 
proverbial in the East ;” those intended rebellions falsely charged 
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npon wealthy natives, who were “acquitted of their money and 
their treason at once.” No wonder this orator called the Anglo- 
Indians of the last century “birds of prey and of passage,” who 
descended upon the land to glut themselves with its wealth, then 
to fly homeward and perch in princely mansions aud dwell in 
virtuous aristocratic estate. 

Think of the fate of ancient Peru and Mexico, when Catholic 
warriors marched forth with consecrated banners and baptized cannon 
to save the souls of men and destroy their bodies; to publish the 
name of Jesus and to ravish the cities of their inhabitants and the 
mines of their gold. And history will tell us of the Cape Hotten- 
tots, whose European masters punished them by shooting small shot 
into their limbs ; of the extinct West Indian tribes, who, under the 
taskmaster’s whip, were worked to death in mines ; of those 9000 
Chinese whom the Dutch massacred one morning in Batavia ; of 
the Arabs suffocated in the caves of Dahra by the French; and 
these are but a few samples of the treatment too often received by 
subjugated races from nominally Christian powers. 

Among the people of Java the belief prevails to this day that 
the souls of Europeans pass at death into the bodies of tigers ; and it 
is related of a Hispaniolan chief that he hoped not to go to heaven, 
when he learned that Spaniards would be there. How many and 
ereat the wrongs heaped upon the aborigines of North America ! 
Wm. Penn’s treaty with the Indians has been described as “the 
only one ever concluded which was not ratified by an oath, and the 
only one that was never broken !” 

How have we destroyed the red man by our vices and our strong 
drink ! An effort was once made to induce a chief of a tribe of the 
Mohawk nation to allow a missionary to come and dwell among his . 
people. ‘‘ What do you preach?” said he, ‘‘ Christ?” “Yes.” “ We 
don’t want Christ!” was the startling reply. ‘Once we were power- 
ful; we were a great nation; our ycung men were many; our lodges 
were full of children; our enemies feared us But Christ came and 
brought the fire-water ! Now we are very poor; we are weak; nobody 
fears us ; our lodges are empty ; our hunting grounds are deserted ; 
our council fires are gone out; we don’t want Christ! Begone! !’’* 

* Under Mohammedan rule the sale of alcoholic liquors, opium and Indian 
hemp was strictly prohibited in India, Their use was considered a degrading vice. But 
under English rule, in spite of the protest of Christendom, the sale of narcotics 
is not simply allowed, but pushed by a pernicious license system that makes it to the 
interest of every local officer to extort all the revenue possible from their sale. 
Under this system the number of shops licensed to sell opium and Indian hemp now 
number over 20,000, and those. for selling alcoholic liquors about the same, The 
duties on spirits increased from 1,000,000 rupees in 1870 to 90,000,000 in 1889. “ Drink 
is now a rising tide among the masses of this massed nation,’ writes Rev, H.C. 
Stuntz, editor of the Indian Witness. “Englishmen are rapidly making this a drunk- 


en nation,” writes another, Still another says: “Sober Iudia was hard enough to 
preach to; what will drunken India be? *—The Presbyterian, “= 
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And to-day, on almost every important island of the South Sea, 
in every part of India, Africa, China and Japan, in many of the 
larger interior cities of heathendom where commercial enterprise 
has carried the white man, you may distinctly trace the terrible 
influence of foreign vices. To vast numbers in the empire of China, 
Christianity and opium are synonymous terms. It may be describ- 
ed as a popular belief. The heathen masses in this country are 
wholly unable to distinguish between the various species of for- 
elgners ; and it is well-nigh impossible to convince them that our 
civilization and our religion are better than their own.* 

Of course, every candid and well informed person will acknowl- 
edge that real Christianity cannot be held responsible for any viola- 
tion of moral law; but we are dealing with facts, and none can 
successfully deny that the wrong-doing of those who are ignorantly 
taken as its representatives, must prevent multitudes from fearing God 
and loving righteousness, and has lifted a mighty barrier against the 
progress of the kingdom of heaven. 

V. There is a practical aspect to this thought which demands the 
attention of every sincere mind. ‘The major part of scepticism and 
unbelief, in that part of the world best known to us, has its origin in 
this one fact: the imperfect embodiment of Christianity in the lives 
of those who hold the form and symbols of its faith. 

Lord Byron said: “TI date my first impression against religion 
from having witnessed how little its votaries were actuated by true 
Christian charity.” Voltaire became what he was by observation of 
the Church of Rome. Infidelity and rationalism in France and Ger- 
many largely owe their existence to the spirit of intolerance and the 
corrupt practices of Catholicism. | 

True it is that the verity of the Christian religion is  practi- 
cally acknowledged by the bitter taunts of its enemies; for, when they 
speak of the vices of the heathen, they blame the principles of their 


* Dr, Legge, the eminent missionary, now professor at Oxford, gives it as his 
opinion, that the reason for the seemingly slow progress of Christianity in the 
world, and especially among heathen nations, isnot to be sought in any failure of 
doctrine or precept of the system itself, nor in any lack of authority and power on the 
part of its Divine Author. He says, “ We must blame ourselves: the divisions among 
Christian Churches; the inconsistencies and unrighteousness of professors; selfishness 
and greed of our commerce; the ambitious and selfish policy of so-called Christian 
nations. I cannot illustrate what I mean better than by telling you, as my last word, 
of a conversation with His Excellency Kwo Sung-tao, the former Chinese ambassador, 
soon after he arrived in London in 1877. ‘You know,’ he said to me, ‘both England 
and China, Which country do you say is the better of the two?’ T replied, 
‘Bugland. He was disappointed, and added, ‘I mean looking at them from the 
moral standpoint ;—looked at from the standpoint of benevolence, righteousness 
and propriety, which country do you say is the better?’ After some demur and fen- 
cing, I replied again, ‘England,’ I never saw a man more surprised, He pushed his 
chair back, got on his feet, took a turn across the room and cried out, ‘ You say that, 
looked at from the moral standpoint, England is better than China! Then how is it 


that England insists on our taking her opium ?’” 
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vicious systems and ask, how could it be otherwise ? but in denouncing 
the faulty believer, they point in triumph to the contrast between his 
principles and his practices, thereby confessing that he does not act 
as the Bible bids him and as he ought to act. 

I do not think that the former days are better than these. 
Christianity was never so wise and pure as it is in our day,—never 
did so much for the world as it is doing at this very hour. 
Statistics are wholly inadequate to define results. 

Consider for a moment the indirect benefits that flow from this 
Divine source. In the dark ages it kept the fires of literature burning 
beside the fires of the altar; it founded the free schools and colleges 
both of Europe and America; it has furnished nearly all the great 
masters of learning who have made profound and beneficent impress 
on the civilization of our times; it has modified the barbarism of 
wars; it has inspired and ordained philanthropy for its sublime 
mission of breaking down the barriers which so long separated man 
from man, providing charities for the poor, healing for the sick, culture 
for the ignorant and reforming the criminal ; it is the influence back 
of science which has done so much to bring pestilence under control ; 
it has prolonged life, chiefly by restraining vice, and more and more 
adds to the pleasure of living by an indefinite expansion of the 
environment of that great world in which we live and move and have 
our being; it has imparted those humanizing and purifying influences 
to literature and the domestic and social relations which constitute 
such a check to men that even an infidel, unconsciously pressed by it 
on every side, like the circumambient air, may lead an upright life. 
What if these restraints were withdrawn P and what would be left if 
all that comes from true religion were taken out of the world ? We 
may justly deprecate the imperfections that may have characterized 
the propagandism of our faith ; but, as one has said of that faith: 
‘‘Tts whole history, with all its heresies and counsels and scholasticisms 
and crusades and sects, marks one grand, incessant, progressive 
intellectual movement. While the great empires of antiquity arose 
but to decay, modern states, by force of Christian truth, have not only 
been set on the track of progress, but kept moving, until their wheels 
are all aflame.” Losing sight of what are only moral and material 
results, we may enlarge our idea of the higher spiritual achievements 
of our Gospel by calling to mind the fact that it would long since 
have filled the world with saints if God had not been pleased to take 
uncounted millions of them to himself, 

And yet, how circumscribed the triumphs of the Gospel, when 
compared with those mighty agencies committed to the Chureh,— 
the Word, the Cross, the Spirit! We do not require a new method 
of propagating revealed truth, All needful appliances, as to mere 
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method, are in hand. The apostolic plan is essentially our plan. 
It is not necessary that we should confirm our message by a 
display of miraculous power. What, then, should be the object 
of hope and prayer as a requisite of prime importance in world- 
evangelism P 

Not very long ago a book was published in Europe and 
America, which at the time attracted wide attention. Its principal 
title is, ‘“‘ Modern Christianity a Civilized Paganism.” One leading 
character in the story is the son of a wealthy native Hindu, who, 
having received an English education, willingly exiles himself from 
the home land, yielding himself to the easy life of pleasure into 
which a person of large wealth and no call for professional exertion 
and no religious purpose would be likely to fall. He pays a 
memorable visit to his friend, an English clergyman, a bachelor of 
his own age, who is pleasantly situated in a country parish with a 
curate to attend to his heavy work. With pipe and wine, over an 
open fire, in a comfortable library, they begin a remarkable conver- 
sation. ‘The cultivated Hindu gentleman has sloughed off his faith 
in Brahminism, but is repelled from Christianity by the inconsist- 
ency between its revealed principles and the lives of its professors. 
He admires the character of Christ, but affirms that His life would 
be as offensive to modern Christendom as it was to the Jews; and 
that should He appear again among men, they would laugh at him 
as a fanatic or restrain Him as a madman, and refuse to accept His 
unworldly and self-crucifying doctrines. 

He affirms, and his clerical friend can only groan out weak 
explanations between his puffs and sips, that Christians do not believe 
their own Scriptures, but have fallen into a lazy habit of accepting 
and asserting their statements. They cannot believe that the great 
body of their fellow-men are in peril of future retribution, or that any 
man is required literally to live as Christ taught,—as unworldly, as 
spiritual and as consecrated to God and the good of mankind. The 
priest simply stammers that it would break up all ideas of a comfort- 
able living to give these truths their full literal force and to attempt 
to embody them in our lives. That is just the position the civilized 
pagan himself takes. A virtuous life is its own reward, a vicious one 
its own punishment; and a man need consider no more than how to 
meet all the proprieties of the social circle. 

As a last resort, the parish minister thinks of one, a neighboring 
pastor, whose life approaches that of the Master. He has given up 
his large property for the evangelization of his fellow-men ; he devotes 
himself day and night to their temporal and spiritual well-being. The 
Hindu is in doubt. He wishes to see such a man. It occurs to our 
free and easy rector that he may be in his church at this very hour, 
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for, like his Master, he sometimes prays all night. ‘They walk out un- 
der the midnight sky and quietly enter the church. Sure enough, the 
earnest pastor is praying there. ‘They notice that he speaks to Christ 
as to a personal friend, that he passionately entreats the benediction 
of his Lord; and then they see him triumph in a baptism of holy 
light and love. 

Rising from his knees, he notices the brother minister with whom 
he is acquainted; and, after the token of recognition, tells him that 
he is waiting for one to bring him word that he may visit a parishioner 
dangerously sick. The Hindu inquires the disease, and finds 1t an 
infectious fever. He seeks to persuade the clergyman not to go, as he 
will imperil his own life. But he quietly responds that such a thought 
never troubles him; he has placed himself in Christ’s hands, and if it 
pleases Him to call him to Himself, to die would be gain. Just then 
the messenger comes, and he hurries to the fatal bedside. Both men 
are profoundly impressed. ‘The self-denying pastor is taken down 
with the fever and dies. ‘The worldly rector visits his dying bed, and 
his own soul is conquered. Ue learns that his Hindu friend has been 
there before him, and that he has listened to the touching experience 
of a present Saviour from the lips of the departing saint. The young 
clergyman, in a tender mood, finds himself drawn, one evening soon 
after the burial of the deceased minister, to the church where he had 
witnessed the wrestling and conquering Jacob. Who should he find 
on his knees, striving in the agony of earnest petition, on the same 
spot where the departed clergyman had obtained his victory, but the 
hitherto simply Christianized heathen ! 

There could be but one result: the Anglican and his dark-browed 
brother rejoiced together in the faith that brings salvation and the 
power of Christ that subdues all things unto himself. 

The moral of the book is at once apparent: ‘A supernatural 
faith can only be satisfactorily attested by a supernatural life.” This 
is the apology upon which revealed religion must now stand. It can 
stand on no other. It is not the historic Christ, but the present 
Christ, incarnated in the lives of his devoted followers, that com- 
mands belief, that holds forth the sign infallible by which ‘we are to 
conquer. 

“Ye are the salt of the earth: but if the salt has lost its savour, 
where shall it be salted?” ‘Ye are thejlight of the world. A city 
that is set on a hill cannot be hid. Let your light so shine before 


men that they may see your good works and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven.” 





When the Moravian Church had but six hundred members, it 
began to send out foreign missionaries. 
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The Great Earthquake in Japan. 
FROM THE JOURNAL SHEETS OF REY. CO. A. CLARK. 
SAKA, Japan, Wednesday, Nov. 4th, 1891.—The last two days 


since returning from the month’s trip in Kiushu, have been 
“clarin’ up”? days. Fuller reports from the earthquake region 
confirm the seemingly extravagant first reports of destruction 
and death. Thursday, Nov. 5.—Having collected all the old clothes 
I could, and taking a small tent of Rev. J. T. Gulick’s, to sleep 
in, if necessary, and some extra provisions, I start this morning 
for Ogaki, the centre of the shaking. We see little evidence of 
earthquake till within two or three miles of Ogaki. I arrive here 
at 3:30 p.m. Trains go no further than this, for the railroad is 
twisted out of shape and bridges are down for thirty-five miles 
beyond here. Leaving inggage at the depot, I go to the ex- 
temporized hospital of the city, a large school building, still 
standing, braced up by long timbers. Here Dr. J. C. Berry, of the 
Doshisha Hospital, Kyoto, and a corps of assistants, have been at 
work since last Sunday, attending to the wounded. This corps 
consists of Dr. Berry, Dr. Kawamoto (87 Oberlin College) and 
two assistant doctors and three nurses from the Doshisha Hospital ; 
four or five Doshisha students are giving efficient help also. Dr. 
Berry is out when I call, and [ take a stroll through the city. It 
is a picture—no, an acful reality—of ruin and desolation; stores, 
residences, temples and public buildings are alike indiscriminate 
heaps of mortar, wood and tile. The earthquake occurred at 
about 6:30 a.m., Sept. 28. Many of the people had not yet waken- 
ed; many were at breakfast or engaged in other occupations of 
the early morning when, with only a second or two of thundering 
warning, terra-firma (?) began its tremendous rocking and tumb- 
ling, and in less than five minutes the cities and towns were heaps 
of ruins, beneath which thousands were lying bruised and mangled 
and dying. In many of the towns, fire at once broke ont and 
rushed with mad fury over the ruins, multiplying the numbers 
and horrible sufferings of the victims. Here in Ogaki, a city of 
18,000 people, 800 are dead, 3000 wounded ; 1500 houses are burned 
up, 3350 others are entirely destroyed and a thousand more are only 
partly standing. In Gifu, population 26,000, 480 are killed, a 
thousand more severely wounded; 2050 houses burnt and 1900 others 
are destroyed. In Nagoya, population 137,000, the killed number 
175, wounded 275; houses entirely destroyed 1050, number burnt 
I do not know. In some of the villages every house was thrown 
down, aud some of the villages were burned up besides. For 
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instance, Kasamatsu village, 900 houses were burned and 600 others 
destroyed; 153 people killed, 300 severely hurt. ‘lhe following 
totals are given for the two shaken provinces of Gifu and Arich: 
Killed 7500, wounded 10,000; houses totally destroyed over 89,000, 
number made homeless 235,000. For immediate shelter the people 
are putting up for themselves little shanties, some of them floorless 
and only roofed over with coarse straw matting or old cloth; 
some covered, top and sides, with such old boards as could be got 
from the ruins; some of the inmates are comfortable with what 
has been rescued from the ruins; many—very many—of them are 
blanketless and almost clothesless; some have the wares of their 
former stores dug out of the wreck on exhibition and sale in their 
little extemporized huts along the street sides. Government is 
dealing out boiled rice, enough to prevent starvation ; eg., in Ogaki 
there are six distributing stations, to which about 14,000 people 
come three times a day with their dishes for their supply. ‘lwo or 
three thousand more, just as needy ones, are ashamed to come. This 
will continue for about two weeks from the first, when, in its stead, 
money distribution will be made to the extent of one and eight- 
tenths (.018) cents a day each to working men and .012 cents a day 
to old men, women and children. This will continue through 
November. ‘his is in Ogaki. Similar arrangements are made for 
other large places. From private sources money and clothing are 
being collected, and some distribution of it is being made. The rice 
crop is very abundant and food will not be extremely high. Aid in 
clothes and bedding, and to put up little houses, is the great need. 
But, in spite of all that will be done, the suffering during the winter 
will be incalculable. After inquiries of possibilities of my being 
helpful, and being specially urged by Dr. Berry to stay and help in 
the hospital, I conclude to do so. Besides the force from the 
Doshisha Hospital here, there is a similar company from the Kyoto 
city hospital, representing the Red Cross Society. They are oc- 
cupying other rooms in the same big school building. Friday, Nov. 
6.—I have been in the hospital all day and getting a view of this 
dire calamity from the hospital standpoint and helping what I could 
in the dressing of wonnds. Among the 97 cases that have come into 
our part to-day, there have been every sort of bruises and wounds, and 
fractures and dislocations. One amputation of a broken limb was 
necessary. Many of the cases had had no attention from the first, 
over a week ago. ‘The sights inside and outside the building where 
the wounded were waiting their turns, were pitiable indeed. Satur- 
day, Nov, 7.—'T'o-day as yesterday, both hospital forces have been 
kept very busy. Another surgeon from Tokyo has come; over 220 
cases have been treated. One woman was brought in from the 
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country with one limb badly mangled and broken and the other foot 
badly bruised. She had had no surgical attention from the first. 
The limb had to be amputated above the knee. It was thought that 
the other could perhaps be saved. (Two days later the other limb 
had to be taken off). Some of the stories told were pitiful. One 
woman escaped safely from the house, but returned to save her child 
and was badly hurt. Another, escaping with her child in her arms, 
was thrown down by falling timbers, and for three hours, on her 
knees, she held up heavy timbers across her back to save the child 
under her from being crushed. She probably will never walk again. 
Sunday, Nov. 8.—Another surgeon and assistauts have come this 
morning. Dr. Berry’s work in Kyoto needs him, and he can now 
be spared, and also for the glory of the other doctors, all of whom 
were Japanese, he wishes to withdraw, and so asks that all the new 
cases to-day be taken to the other rooms and attends to the old ones 
only. He himself, in answer to a telegram, goes in the afternoon ta 
Nagoya, 25 miles away, to see Rev. Van Dyke, who was quite serious- 
ly hurt, though apparently not fatally. His wife also was slightly 
wounded. Other than these I think none of the missionaries were 
injured, and in this region their opportunities for usefulness, in these 
days, are very great. Monday, Nov. 9.—Plenty of other surgical help 
has come, and itis decided by the Doshisha Hospital corps to give all 
their cases into the care of the others and return home. It has 
been a very busy week with them, and their services have been very 
greatly appreciated by all parties concerned. I take the day fora 
visit to Gifu, the city 12 miles away which, next to this city, suffered 
most in proportion to its population. The ride shows me the desola- 
tion of the villages, nearly all of which are total wrecks; a very few 
houses stand in one or two of those I saw; none of those I passed then 
had burned, however. I noticed from the road that the long iron 
railroad bridge over the river 1s down. Great cracks, 3 feet and 
less wide, were very abundant in the road. Much of the road is on 
or alongside of a high embankment 2 rods or “so wide at the top. 
Much of it is so badly broken up that it cannot be ridden over. 
In places, many rods long, half the road is sunken 4 or 5 feet, 
probably into a great crack, and in some places the whole road is 
settled down 4 or 5 feet for several rods. Of course such cracking 
and settling shows more on such a ridge than on the level. I saw 
very few large cracks in the rice fields. The crops in the fields are 
uninjured. Gifu is about two-thirds destroyed; nearly half the 
houses in the unburnt part are standing, and can be straightened 
up and used. again, though all are greatly damaged. If it had not 
been for the fire which swept away standing as well as ruined houses, 
the loss of property and of life would have been very much less 
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here. But the richest and best part of the city is all in ashes, and 
handreds—yes thousands—are homeless and mourning for the 
dead. Rev. Mr. Chappelle, of the C. M. S., the sole mission- 
ary of the place, is doing heroic work in relieving the destitute 
so far as the limited means with which he is supplied permit. 
His own house, a Japanese house, was badly shaken. His wife 
was sleeping upstairs. A section of the wall fell over the way 
down stairs, imprisoning her upstairs during the rocking. She was 
scared but not hurt. Mr. Chappelle was 12 miles away at the time. 
‘The ride home through all he saw, and with his anxiety about his own 
wife and home, he says, will be remembered long. He has Rev. J. 
T. Gulick’s big mountain tents, and is sheltering himself and many 
others in them. His wife is in Osaka. They will soon be back in 
their house, which is being straightened up; three or four of the 
©. M. S. ladiés are in villages in this region. Nagoya has several 
missionaries, which form a relief committee for that region. The Y. 
M. C. A. of Osaka is doing nobly in distributiug relief. The Ger- 
mans of Kobe have distributed a good sum. And the Huelish and 
Americans of Kobe, Nagasaki and Shanghai will raise and distribute 
several thousands of dollars; their agent was in Gifu to-day, looking 
over the ground and consulting as to the best means of distributing 
the collections. Mrs. Neesima and Mrs. Kozaki, of the Doshisha, 
came up on Saturday to Ogaki with 420 garments, which the 
Doshisha girls and the ladies of Kyoto had prepared, and others are 
doing likewise. So the better and brotherly instinct in man are 
finding occasion to show themselves. In the larger cities there are 
hospitals and abundant surgical help, voluntarily and freely given. 
And I learn that the villages also are now cared for somewhat in the 
way of medical aid. I return to Ogaki this evening, Dr. Berry also 
arrives from Nagoya. We sleep here in one room ofa small one- 
story house, which did not fall, and which belongs to a wealthy man, 
the owner of half a dozen houses and publisher of a newspaper. All 
his houses but this one were totally destroyed. The man at every 
occasion possible introduced the subject of Christianity, asking many 
questions about Christian doctrine and in a way that. showed him to 
be really interested. His wife is a near relative of the old Daimyo 
of this province, the son of whom has the title of Count and is 
minister to Austria, I think,—Viscount oda. The old mother, I 
think it was, came hurt to the hospital and was treated by Dr. Berry; 
By invitation, Dr. Berry and I called at the old family mansion 
and were cordially received. ‘lhe group of large houses still stand 
mostly, but are so racked that they will all have to be taken down: 
The difficulties of judicious giving in such a calamity as this I 
am able to understand better than I did before. ‘The small mer-: 
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chant and the well-to-do class are great sufferers, more than the 
poorer and less proud, and who really have more resources of labor 
and rough skill than those who have very little now that is avail- 
able at such a time as this. I asked our host to select some of the 
most destitute and send for them to call for the few things I had to 
give. One was the wife and two little children of a jinricksha man, 
who was disabled, and they had lost all, so there was no resource 
left. Another was a widow with several children, house and con- 
tents burned and husband killed; another a blind man, house, 
wife and child burned, ete. My little bundle of clothes went for all 
it was worth to help eight or ten such, only a speck to be sure, but 
giving me a little glimpse of things I could not have got otherwise. 
Tuesday, Nov. 10.—Dr. Berry and I return home to-day. The ex- 
periences of the few days here will be long remembered by me. ‘The 
horrors of such an earthquake cannot be overestimated. ‘lhe Ku- 
mamoto earthquake of two years ago was nothing. The shaking of 
- Osaka and Kyoto at the same time as that of Ogaki, was enough to 
throw down chimneys and kill a few people, but is not mentionable 
at the same time with that of the Ogaki region. Kind was the Prov- 
idence which held back the terrible force till it had passed these 
two great cities. Had it been they that were shaken, a thousand 
fold more fearful must have been the destruction. Unless the good 
that is to come from it is to be greater than the evil, the Father 
above would not have permitted this calamity. And doubtless it 
will be made evident that a large balance is on the side of the good. 
Even now some of the good is appearing in the shaking of men out 
of their selfishness and self-seeking and stirring up the good in 
them, and in many other ways this event is telling in the line of the 
general good. Christianity has had something of advertising by. 
means of it, and the ears and hearts of some have been opened 
to the Gospel, which would have been closed to it otherwise. We 
are not praying, however, that the calamity may be repeated, even 
if we are able to find a bright side to it. 


PARI © 


“One Bible for China. 


BY A MEMBER OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEKS. 


MONG the subjects for which Christians, all over the world, 
were invited by the Evangelical Alliance to give God thanks, on 

the first day of the week of prayer, was “the real unity of all believers 
and the growing desire for its fuller manifestation.” Proofs of this 
growing desire were found in the increasing number of undenominational 
Conferences held from year to year, which are attended by members of. 
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almost every section of the Church. And perhaps the thoughts of 
many in China were taken back in grateful remembrance to the happy 
fellowship enjoyed at the Shanghai Conference of 1890; where our 
oldest and most experienced missionaries, forgetting the rivalry and 
strife of bygone years, formed the holy resolution to unite once more 
their intellectual and spiritual forces in the production, if possible, of 
ONE BIBLE FOR CHINA. 

For the manifest guiding hand of God in all the difficult and 
delicate arrangements which the carrying out of that resolution involy- 
ed, we have much cause for thanksgiving and praise. The prayers 
of many on behalf of the first united meeting of revisers, received a 
most gracious answer. No one can have read the admirable address 
of Bishop Burdon in the December number of THe Recorper without 
thanking God and taking courage. Indeed, one of the most accom- 
plished scholars in China, who from the first had taken the most 
hopeless view of the practicability of the Conference scheme, frankly 
acknowledged that if anything was calculated to remove his doubts 
and to insure the success of this grand undertaking, it was the har- 
mony, brotherly love, reasonableness, courtesy and profound spirit of 
devotion witnessed at the recent meeting of translators held in the Bible 
House, Shanghai. If the Jerusalem Chamber at Westminster has 
gathered to it the hallowed memories of Biblical scholars in the West, 
we believe that the upper room of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
in Shanghai will yet be invested with equal sacredness by Bible- 
loving students in this far off eastern land. 

In writing thus I am not unmindful that the task is only begun ; 
that it must necessarily engage the labors of many anxious years; 
that the real difficulties of harmonizing conflicting views and submit. 
ting in love and humility immature opinions and imperfect work to 
mutual criticism, so that the final product may only express the mind 
of the Spirit in the best possible Chinese language; all this and more 
is still in the future. My object, therefore, is to invite all to become 
helpers in this work by their prayers. Let us continue in prayer for 
the translators that each may find his best reward in the blessedness 
assured to those who meditate in God’s law day and night. 

‘There is another subject which I would venture to commend to 
the readers of this letter. The blessing already vouchsafed to our 
efforts after union, has awakened other and grander hopes which 
as yet have only found timid expression here and there. We 
praised God at the Conference of 1890 for the resolve to prepare a 
common Bible, divided gnly by style and the diverse use of the 
names for God, Spirit and baptize. Is this point the wltima thule 
of our hopes? Is it the utmost which onr faith in God and «in 
each other can claim for the Church in China? ‘hat the Confer- 
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ence resolutions were the wisest, because the only practicable ones, 
for the time being, is most readily granted. But are we to stop 
here? Are we to be satisfied with present attainments? or shall 
we, in the spirit of faith, look for greater things than these ? 

It is well known that Dr. Faber felt compelled to refuse a 
responsible position on the Bible Revision Committees, because, for 
one thing, he regarded the deplorable division on the term question 
as a sin, and could not sanction what appeared to him asa stereotyp- 
ing of this division. It is easy to point out the inconsistency of 
Dr. Faber’s contention, seeing he was himself a principal party to 
the Conference resolutions; but no one can fail to join him in the 
prayer that his action may lead to a greater and better union. If 
his withdrawal from the post of great honour and responsibility at 
first offered to him (he has since happily consented to become a 
corresponding member of the Board of Revisers) should lift this 
Term Question out of the arena of controversy into the higher region 
of prayer for its solution, then a great end will have been gained. 

Brethren, let us unite to ask this of our Divine Master. What 
may seem to be impossible with men, is possible with God. Our 
hope iu this matter must be in the great, Head of the Church, to 
whom alone will be ascribed the glory when we have in China one 
Bible, speaking in every dialect of the empire to the learned and 
unlearned, the wonderful works of one God in one set of terms. 

Already, in response to united petitions, the Lord has done 
great things for us, whereof we are glad. let us have faith and 
doubt not, and even those who have already spent twenty and thirty 
years in the country, may live to see greater things than these. The 
Lord hasten it in His time. 





Report of the China Mission, Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. 
For the year ending September 30, 1891. 


HIS mission was founded in 1848. Shanghai was the first station 
occupied, and the work has ever since been confined to the 
Kiangsu province. From the inauguration of the mission 


History. 
to the close of the bygone year, there have come to the 
field :— 
Missionaries of the Parent Board ... uf 4 GF, a, 9 i 28 
Wives of missionaries a, is ie me ae on oe 24. 
Ladies of the Woman’s Board ae male aoe — 18 H 
Less included as wives... ee et ase He 3 15 





Making total of those arrived in China see nae oe 67 
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Of this number, seven have died in China, three have returned 
to the United States and died, seven have been transferred to the 
Japan mission, and fifteen, from various causes, have retired from 
the work. This leaves thirty-five representatives still in the field. 

The terms of service have ranged from a few months to thirty 
two years, the average period being, for males about seven years, for 
females a little more than six years. 

It was in 1878 that the Woman’s Board of Missions, M. E. C. S., 
sent its first representative to China; and in 1886 that the mission 
was organized as an annual conference. 


The existing force consists of :— 


e t Missionaries of Parent Board oe Ae is is 3 15 
ahah Wives of Missionaries _ ot ae cai a ab 10 
atus. Ladies of W. B. M. Ss ae “1 tas ee et batt oe Eee 
Total number now engaged sed aes ee 35 
The mission has at present :— 

Organized Churches . vd = _ Saxe ig , Sa ll 
Of ‘which are self- -suppor ting ; : 2 

Native helpers. including exhorters 6, pr eachers 1, Bible women 4, 
colporteur 1... 23 Se seg see a on 22 
Native members, including helpers. : as be coe, OD 
Of these are enrolled i in Shanghai district vit oaR ne 2 
And in Shanghai BEAPSE aR; zi cas a a Pan pee | 
Probationers ... 83 


The growth of ie mission, as walt as in SHOU CHL Ae may be in- 


dicated by the following tabulated statement for six years 
Progress. 























past :-— 
? Contributions 
ey ae Native Net : 

Kear. | Missionaries. Communicants. Increase. Native Church 
1886 23 146 — $222.11 
1887 | 30 207 61 190.34 
1888 35 ST} 64 246.91 
1889 36 324 53 235.58 
189¢ 39 851 27 265.33 
1891 ag ed 14 287.11 





vomeae 1891 ae was an increase of 43 in the Shanghai 
district; but this was counterbalanced in part by a decrease ar 29 
in the Soochow district. 

At present the mission occupies two main stations, —Shanghai and 
Soochow,—besides which there are twelve out-stations, seven of these 
being the walled cities of Sung-kiang, T's‘ing-pu, Chuan- 
sha and Kia-ting, in the Shanghai district; and Kwen- 
shan, Chang-shuh and Wu-sieh in the Soochow district. 


Number of Sunday schools ma yas fh Sa mn 24 
Number of Sunday school teachers... a ees om 89 
‘5 .; o is scholars Bes fh Sire «as 2 Sos 


Territory. 


Sunday 
Schools. 
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Colleges.—Anglo-Chinese College, Shanghai 1 
1 


Buffington College, Soochow . Loe 2 
Foreign teachers in colleges 5h wee Sek ae tee 6 
Native Fe aa s. 8 
Education. Native students in “college (repor ted enrollment) ae ‘th whee 
Day schools (Parent Board) ws op sd oo es 13 
Native teachers in day-schools ay ng bi et 13 
Native pupils _,, va soot ppaLO 
Books and tracts sold (exclusive of text- books) _ x6 of LiGt 
Nore.—Schools of W. B. M. to be reported bs drial fayehed! 
Hospital under Parent Board ... nate ss eee ; 

Foreign physicians in charge i at ts ei 
Medical Work Native patients in hospital ae ss Roe a suis 6084 
Dispensary, Parent Board ies ag ar bi see ZL 
Patients in dispensary... ; ott .. 8/51 


Nore.—Woman’s Hospital aad Disdausiy to be reported by 
Miss Haygood. 


For support of native ministry ne oF a .. =9384,20 

Collecti For mission work aa ibis we Sor gde .. 403.70 
a8: ¥or Bishop’s fund as = Le an om 506 30.00 

For other purposes ...... wee Bie ath a .. 283.34 

Total amount collected Bes wos, $1101.24 


This sum may be separated as follows: — 


Contributed by foreign missionaries ... se ae ace $811.23 
Averaging $22.25 per capita. 
Contributed by native members os wis wh $287.11 


Averaging 81 cents per member. 


Nore.—Considering the poverty of the Chinese Christians gene- 
rally, this latter average is remarkable. Would that all the home 
Churches would do as well. 

We have had, during the past year, six places for preaching in 
Shanghai, viz., Trinity Church and the East Gate Chapel in the 

_ French Concession; New Church and the Peking Road 
oe chapel, in the English Concession; and Anglo-Chinese 
College chapel and the Hongkew chapel, in the American 
Concession. At each of these Sunday schools have been conducted, and 
at each the Gospel has been preached several times a week to large 
and attentive audiences. Result: two-score have been added to the 
Church of such as expressed a desire to be saved. | 


W. B. Bonnett. 


Om + - 


Woman’s Medical Missionary Work in Shanghai. 





HERE are, as many of you know, four medical women and two 

foreign assistants, also women, that have been working among 

the Chinese during the past year,—Dr. Swinney, of the Seventh Day 

Baptist Mission; Dr. Haslep, of the Protestant Episcopal Mission ; 
Dr. Gale and Dr. Reifsnyder, of the Woman’s Union Mission. 
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Miss McKechnie and Miss Andrews are also of the W.’s U. 
Mission; Miss McKechnie working in the Margaret Williamson 
Hospital, and Miss Andrews assisting Dr. Gale in her dispensaries 
separate from the hospital ; open last year but now closed, Dr. Gale 
with the beginning of the present hospital year taking up work 
there, Miss Andrews being transferred to the Bridgman Home. 

The work done by these various women, together with their 
Christian Chinese assistants, can best be appreciated by figures which 
represent not only a large number that have had the ‘ills of the 
fiesh ” attended to, but a much larger number that listened to the 
preaching of the Gospel of Christ, for it very often takes one or more 
healthy persons to bring to the foreign doctor the one that is sick. 

The larger part of the time, it is true, is devoted to caring for 
the bodily ailments, but as much evangelical work is also done, as 
time and the command of the language will admit. Competent 
native Bible women, however, are doing most excellent work, not only 
among the daily patients, but among the house-patients as well. 

That the Chinese appreciate foreign hospitals and foreign doc- 
tors, is hardly necessary to state, and no surer evidence is needed 
than money given by themselves—the patients—for the attention 
received. ; 

The following numbers have been seen by the physicians 
named. 

Dr. Haslep reports :— 

Out-patients, 3680 ; in-patients, 69 ; visits, 70. 
Dr. Swinney reports :— 
Out-patients, 3283 ; in-patients, 275 days; visits, 168. 
Dr. Gale reports :— 
Out-patients, 1620 ; visits, not noted. 
Dr. Reifsnyder, Margaret Williamson Hospital :— 
Out-patients, 21,798; in-patients, 172; prescriptions 
filled, 29,654 ; visits, not noted. 

Total number of out-patients seen by these four medical 
women, 30,381, being an average of over 7000 for each physician. 

The following amounts have been received from the Chinese 
patients for services and medicines received, rice money not in- 
cluded :— 


Mexican. 
Dr. Haslep reports ms is Re: oad $200.00 
Dr. Swinney _,, Me on se ic 208.37 
Dr. Gale 3 ie = ¥ x 35.00 
Dr. Reifsnyder ,, ae a 7 , 1156.00 





Total... $1599.37 
An average of almost $400 for each physician. 
| KE. RELSNYDER . 
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Correspondence, 


THE LATE TROUBLES IN NORTH CHINA. 


To the Editor of 
“THe CHINESE RECORDER.” 


My Dear Dr. WHeever: Every- 
thing is absolutely quiet in and 
about Peking, and the same is true 
of Jé-ho. For a few days the 
minds of the people in the city 
were greatly disturbed, and the 
situation seemed alarming, but the 
edicts which afterwards appeared 
in the Gazette sufficed to quiet all 
fears. All the points that were in 
the hands of the rebels have been 
recaptured. A few days ago a fresh 
re-inforcement of cavalry, I hear, 
were sent north from Tientsin, and 
the government seems to be taking 
every precaution to prevent a fresh 
outbreak. 

Since this note was begun, I 
have had a conversation with a 
native preacher of the London Mis- 
sion, who has just returned from 
Ch‘ao-yang Hsien. He reports all 
quiet, and the rebels dispersed. 
-From his account, 16 would seem 
that disturbances arose at two 
points—Pa-kou and Ch‘ao-yang— 
simultaneously, but with no connec- 
tion whatever. The trouble near 
Pa-kou originated in the hatred of 
the other Chinese for the Roman 
Catholics, and the immediate prov- 
ocation, my informant tells me, 
was the killing of a member of the 
** T'sai-li-ti” sect by some Catholics 
in a brawl. The ‘ Tsai-li-tis” per- 
suaded the members of another 
sect, variously known as the ‘‘ Chin- 
tan-tao,” the ‘‘ Hsiao-hao-tis ” and 
the ‘‘ Mi-mi-chiao,” to unite with 
them in the work of destruction. 


The result was the complete demo- 
lition of the property of the Roman 
Catholics at Pa-kou and a town 
ninety Ji distant, called San-shih- 
chia-tzu, and the loss of many lives. 

The raid on Chao-yang Hsien, I 
understand, had no religious signif- 
icance, and was made by armed 
robbers seeking plunder. 

Rev. Mr. Parker, of the London 
Mission, escaped from the city and 
afterwards reached Tientsin in 
safety, but not without much suf- 
fering from the cold by the way. 

Just now the government in the 
vicinity of the recent troubles seems 
to be bent on exterminating the 
disaffected sects, and have put to 
death a great many members of 
both sects. In all, it is estimated, 
from every cause connected with the 
troubles, 20,000 lives have been lost. 

During a recent visit to Lan-chou 
and Tsun-hua, made by Dr. Hopkins 
and Rev. W. T. Hobart, they were 
treated very kindly everywhere, 
but they learned that there was a 
decided feeling of hostility toward 
the Christians. The people seemed 
to blame them as the cause of the 
troubles, and accuse them of bring- 
ing danger upon the community. 
No distinction ig made between 
Catholics and Protestants, but all 
alike are called “ T‘ien-chu-chiao.”’ 
The native preacher of the London 
Mission, of whom I spoke above, 
was stopped by the official at Ku- 
pei-k‘ou and only allowed to pro- 
ceed on his journey after he had 
proven that he was a Protestant and 
not a Catholic. Our missionaries 
at Tsun-hua were treated with the 
utmost consideration by the local 
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official. He promised, if it becomes 
necessary, to receive them into the 
yamén and protect them to the 
extent of his power. When they 
left, he secured conveyances for them 
and sent a guard with them and 
promised protection to the property 
and to the native Christians. He 
put a guard around the compound 
and put the native preacher, Té 
Jui, with the 
military official in charge of the 
troops about the city. After the 
troubles passed over, he invited 
the missionaries to return and 
resume their work. Rev. Mr. Pyke 
and family and Miss Dr. Terry are 
now en route for the U. 8, going 
now instead of a few months later, 
as they had previously planned. 
Dr. Hopkins and family will re- 
main in Tientsin until after the 
Chinese New Year, as the weather 
is too cold for travelling with a 
little babe. Miss Hale will 
return until they do. 
the work is going on under the 
direction of the native brethren. 


L. W. PILcHeEr. 
Prine, Jan. Tth, 1892. 


in communication 


not 





AN EXPLANATION. 
To the Hditor of 


“Tan CHINESE RECORDER.” 


Dear Sir: I shall be much oblig- 
ed to you if you will allow me 
through the medium of your col- 
umns to thank you for the brief 
but kind words of recommenda- 
tion you have expressed in the last 
issne of Tae Recorder with regard 
to the three tracts written by me 
and published by the Hongkong 
Religious Tract Society. But it 
took me with surprise to read with 
regard to the Tract, The True 
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Meantime, 
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Way of Religious Worship, that 
“the unhappy term question en- 
ters here as everywhere.” This 
statement certainly does away at 
once with all recommendation, and 
imposes a stigma upon the tracts, 
which they do not deserve. 

It is trne, I have an opinion 
on the term question, and a very 
decided cne too, but I never thought 
for # moment to touch the term 
question in my tracts. Nay, I can 
give you the assurance that I did 
not even think of the term ques- 

I wrote these little 
And it gives me no 
little satisfaction to hear that an- 
other critic of my tracts landed 
me on account of my ‘ wisely” 
avoiding any ‘“‘allusion” to the 
“term question ”’ at all.* 


tion when 


volumes. 


Now if these little ‘volumes, 
which are but feeble attempts of 
one who is seriously interested in 
the welfare of the Chinese to 
glorify his Lord and Saviour, have 
something of that life which was 
the life of men in themselves, the 
importance of the subjects treated 


will perhaps command the wide 
attention you wish to them, in 
spite of the stigma imposed upon 
them. 


* We are free to concede that all this 
is probably true, It was not our pur- 
pose to suggest that the term question 
was intentionally raised in this tract; 
but the terms used for God and Holy 
Spirit appear objectionable to not a few 
missionaries, especially when used in 
connection with the peculiar line of 
thought pursued by the author,—a fact. 
conspicuously brought out in a review 
of Mr, Genihr’s work at a recent meeting 
of the Shanghai Missionary Association, 
Each and all the words used in Chinese 
for the Divine name, are open to objec- 
tion of one sort or another, but the 
real difficulty inheres in the present 
status of the whole question,—Ep. 
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In sending you to-day a second 
series of tracts prepared by me 
and published by the Hongkong 
Religious Tract Society, I beg to 
offer a few remarks as to their 
contents. These little volumes, 
like the former three, have been 
specially prepared for the use of 
the literati, but will likely also be 
intelligible to the average China- 
man who has read the Books. 

Ar 4 Cl Fee. “To let pass an im- 
possibility.” Anattempt to confute 
a series of objections and challenges 
made against Christianity and its 
founder, by showing Step by step the 
peerlessness of Christ and his work. 

Ke Hy TK aig. “On Heaven 
and Hell.” This tract shows that 
not Christianity has borrowed the 
doctrine of heaven and hell from 
Buddhism, but vice versa, since 
the sacred books of our religion 
have been edited before those of 
Buddhism. Christ and Christ 
alone has revealed the true doc- 
rine of retribution. 

fe ON aig “ Indulgent Treat- 
nent of Foreigners.’ Written be- 
fore the outbreak of the riots, this 
tract, which is rather more thana 
revision of a sheet tract formerly 
published by the late Rev. P. 
Wines, has nevertheless a distinct 
bearing on the riots, and offers a 
suggestion as to the real cause 
of the hatred of the foreigners 
and Christians particularly. 

Again expressing my gratitude 
for your discussing my tracts under 
your Book Table,* 

I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
I, G. Genage. 

* Mr. Genahr wishes us to state that 

he does not hold the degree of Artium 


Magister, we having printed his name 
with the A, M. in our list of Revisers, 
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“AND IT WAS THE PREPARATION OF 
THE PASSOVER AND ABOUT THE 
SIXTH Hour.” John xix, 14. 


The Editor of 
‘Tue CHINESE RECORDER.” 


Dear Sir: Most of your readers 
are probably aware of the apparent 
discrepancy between the above text, 
which speaks of our Lord when be- 
fore Pilate, and the other Gospels 
which say, “fit was the third hour 
and they crucified Him” (Mark 
xv, 25.) Seeing that our Lord was 
crucified at the third hour (Jewish) 
or 9 o’clock a.m., it is evident that 
the ‘‘sixth hour’’ (if Jewish time 
be counted here) must be an error, 
when speaking of him as being be- 
fore Pilate. 

Our English version, by saying 
“the sixth hour,” has left it an 
open question as to whether the 
hour was Jewish or otherwise, and 
seeing that St. John’s Gospel is said 
to have been written for the con. 
verts at Hphesus, it is not unlikely 
he would use the ‘‘ hour” in a sense 
understood by Ephesian converts. 
That John wrote his Gospel chiefly 
for Gentiles, is evident by the man- 
ner in which he refers to Jewish 
customs and feasts (see ch. xi, 2; 
v. 2; vi, 4, &e.), and hence would 
use that computation of time used 
by those for whom he wrote. But 
in the Chinese Peking version the 
apparent discrepancy is turned into 
a real one, as also in Dr. John’s 
by translating the “ sixth hour” as 
*- IE, or “noon.” The Ningpo 
Colloquial, which I find is splendid 
throughout the Gospels, gives 
simply “di loh-go z-zing” (or 
“the sixth hour”), still leaving it 
an open question as to what reck- 


oning is used by St. John. 
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In the Teacher’s Variorum Bible 
there is a foot note on John xix, 
14, which shows that Drs. W oods- 
worth, Westcott and McClellan 
take “the sixth hour” as 6 o’clock 
a.m. In a note by Faweett, the 
translator and editor of ‘‘ Bengel’s 
Gnomon,” vol. ii, p. 479, he says, 
“The sixth hour in John is no 
doubt six o’clock in the morning. 
St. John begins the day as the 
Romans did at midnight, but 
counted the hours as the Asiatics 
about Ephesus, when he was 
Bishop, did, after the Macedonian 
method, which came into use there 
through Alexander’s conquests. See 
Townson’s Harm., viii, §1, 2, 3, 
where he shows the probability 
that the hours are so to be under- 
stood in ch. i, 39; iv, 6, 73 iv, 52, 
53.” In ch. i, 89, ‘the tenth hour” 
would appear more consistent with 
the words in the same verse, “ ‘l'hey 
abode with Him that day,” if they 
be 10 am, than 4 p.m., which 
latter would leave precions little of 
“that day” in which they could 
abide with Him. I think a careful 
consideration of iv, 6, will also 
shew that it was 6 p.m. rather 
than noon, that a woman would 
come out to draw water and the 
Lord be weary with His day’s 
journey. If therefore our transla- 
tors into Chinese even still think 
that possibly the evidence is not 
enough to show that John did 
not use Jewish time, would it not 
be better to call the hours by the 
numbers (6th, 10th, &c.) rather than 
by the Chinese names of the “ Shi- 
ch‘in ” (H¥ fe), which fixes the time 
in a manner making St. John’s 
Gospel flatly contradict that of 
St. Mark? Bat if we take the 
explanation given by Townson, 


them. 
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Fawcett and others, then chap. i, 
39 should be “shi-tien-chong ”’ ; 
iv, 6 would be “ luh-tien-chong ; ” 


y 


iv, 52, “ ts’ih-tien chong ’”’ and xix, 
14, would read (in harmony with 
other Gospels) “luh-tien-chong”’ 
(*_ #4 fe,) which appears to my- 
self as the most correct translation. 
Nevertheless, others might prefer 


SB ON A OR OR, «which would 
leave it still an open question 


whether John used a different style 


of reckoning from the other three 
evangelists or not. 

May I also ask, is there sufficient 
reason for inserting the word - 
at the beginning of the Sth verse 
in Gal. “in, ta © Dr.- Gi John’s 
version? The Peking version 
and Dr. Lord’s Ningpo version 
have not the word ‘ God’ in there, 
and while some commentators 
suppose that God is intended, others 
think that the context shews that 
it is not God, but the apostle, who 
is here said to ‘‘ minister to you the 
Spirit and work miracles among 
you” “by the hearing of faith,” 
even as in John vil, 88, “rivers of 
living water” are said, should flow 
from ‘‘ him that believeth.” Would 
it not be safer to leave open ques- 
tions, or ambiguous expressions, as 
near as possible, as they are in the 
original, rather than being more 
definite than God’s Word has made 
Eph. v, 26, 1a Aovtpe tov 
vdatos— the washing of water,” 
in hoth the Peking and Dr. John’s 
Mandarin version, is turned into 
Be WE AY 7K, or “the water of 
baptism,” where ‘‘baptism” is 
certainly not mentioned, and some 
of us think, not intended in the 
word Aovtp®. Dr. Lord’s version 


simply gives J\¢ fj BE, which is 
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surely more correct, without the 
word ji#, to make it the rite of 
“baptism.” I trust I shall not have 
been too presumptuous in putting 
forward the above hints. Let us all 
be in fervent prayer that God may 
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assist the present revisers abund- 
antly by His Holy Spirit in their 
difficult but greatly needed work. 
Yours very truly, 
Cuartes H. Jupp. 
NING-HAI-CHEO, near Chefoo. 





Our Hook Table. 


The following pamphlets and 
books have been received, of which 
we can give only the briefest pos- 
sible notice :— 


Minutes of lhe Forty-ninth Annual Ses- 
sion of the Seventh-day Baptist Mis- 
sionary Soctety, held at Westerly, R. 
LU. S. A., Aug. 20, 1891. 





The Fifth Annual Report of the Doshisha 
Mission Hospital and Training School 
for Nurses, Kyoto, Japan. 

In connection with the Japan Mission 
of the American Board. For the year 
ending March 31, 1891. 





ba 34 38 BA. Religious Allegories. Can- 
ton, 1890. 

AN Gwe. «=A Matter one cannot help 
disputing. By Rev. I. G. Genahr, 
Published by the Hongkong Religious 
Tract Society. 1891. 

Be je NO 2G. Civility to Foreigners a 
Duty. By Rev. I. G. Genahr. Published 
by the Hongkong R. T. S. 1891. 

K RHR Aa. Dhe True Doctrine of Hea- 
ven und Hell. By -Rev.-1.. G. :Genadhr. 
Published by the Hongkong R, T 8, 
1891, 





44 3 EZ. Christian Ethics. By Rev. 

Martin Schaub (Basle Mission.) 

This work, inthree noble volumes, 
is based on the system of Christian 
Ethics of T. Beck, D.D., one of the 
most biblical and spiritual theolo- 
gians of Germany. The first part 
treats the birth of the spiritual life 
(love and righteousness), the second 
part treats the evolution of the new 
life individually and in the Church 
as Christ’s body. The third part 
treats the appearance of the spir- 
itual life (individual and_ social 


ethics). The work is used as a 
text book in the theological semi- 
nary of the Basle Mission. For sale 
at Basle Mission House in Hong- 
kong. F. Kircher. Price 45 cents. 


Be oe A OBR. The Imperial English and 
Chinese Diary and Almanac for 1892. 
No. 1. Price $1. Interleaved with blot- 
ting paper. Kelly and Walsh. Lt., 
Shanghai, 

This work contains in the first 
pages a large amount of information 
valuable, one might almost say in- 
calculable, to residents in the Hast ; 
also, has a complete form of Diary 
with dates in English and Chinese, 
followed by departments for Cash 
Account, Register of Correspond- 
ence, and Memos. 


Typical Women of China. (Abridged from 
the Chinese Work “ Records of Virtuous 
Women of Ancient and Modern Times.”’) 
By Miss A. C. Safford. Kelly & Walsh, 
Lt., Shanghai, 1891. 

This book is from the pen of one 
who is characterized by a friend 
who knew her well as ‘‘a lady of 
great talents and powers.” It may 
be regarded as the dying bequest 
of a devoted soul to the cause of 
woman’s work for woman. The 
manuscript was left in the hands 
of Dr. Fryer to editiand put through 
the press. The pious task has been 
ably accomplished ; and as a result 
we have this neat, well-printed 
volume of 192 pages. We find 
here abundant evidence of the 
influential position of woman in 
China; although it must be con- 
fessed from the evidence before us 
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that an inferior place is assigned to 
her. According to _ established 
maxims for woman’s employments 
and deportment, she may not until 
old age leave the inner apartments 
to visit the country or join the 
processions ; she may learn to read 
in order to understand Heaven’s 
Reason, but should not study deep- 
ly the elegant classic style; her 
employments are insignificant, yet 
‘*to be lazy in pursuing them is at 
the root of all the confusion and 
destruction worked under heaven ;”’ 
except with her parent, she must 
not ride in a carriage with any 
man, and except with her brothers, 
may not eat with any man; she 
must not talk of public affairs ; some 
excuse may be offered for a man 
who has done wrong, but ‘‘ when 
a woman goes astray, nothing 
can be said for her,” and, from 
birth, women ‘“‘are sorrowful, or 
happy according to the will of 
others.” The illustrations given of 
feminine character and duty are, 
xany of them, imaginative and 
legendary. By precept and ex- 
ample, a number of excellent senti- 
ments are put forth, inculcating 
purity, modesty and devotion to 
parents. That much in the origi- 
nal work is practically valueless, 
is indicated by the fact that, in 
one place, only a few maxims are 
culled out of twelve chapters, and 
many chapters are here and there 
entirely omitted. We hope that 
the desire which inspired Miss 
Safford, as stated in the Editor’s 
Preface, in undertaking this work, 
will be abundantly realized: “She 
hoped the book might serve to 
interest the women of Christian 
lands in the condition of their 
sisters in China, by drawing aside 
the veil which during the ages 
has hidden so many millions of 
lives from the rest of the world, 
and revealing what are the. motives 
by which Chinese women are still 
actuated as well as the models 
which they profess and attempt 
to follow.” 


-aids in propagating the 
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Shantun) (Uy #8.) By Alex. Armstrong, 
F.E.L.8., Principal of the Collegiate 
School, Chefoo. With a new map, 
specially compiled. Shanghai: Print- 
ed at the ‘‘Shanghai Mercury” 
Office. 1891. 


The book is a successful attempt 
to impart a variety of information 
respecting one of the most interest- 
ing and celebrated provinces in 
Chinese history. Section I treats 
of the name, position, climate, 
productions, people, government, 
religion, roads and means of travel, 
etc. Section II is made up of 
sketches of Christian work as car- 
ried on by the twelve different 
missionary bodies ; the whole being 
concluded by Notes of a Journey 
to the Tomb of Confucius and a 
Description of the Tomb, together 
with a complete Alphabetical Index 
in English and Chinese. The 
map, for which a neat and service- 
able pocket. is provided, is a 
valuable feature of the book. Iu 
Notes on Roman Catholic Missions 
we find this statement as to one 
method of propagandism :— 

“When it is understood that the 
propagators of Roman Catholicism 
in Shantung baptise infants and 
include them in its numbers, it 
becomes evident that the real work 
of the mission is much smaller than 
at first sight it appeared. Here let 
me quote a few brief sentences from 
an ‘Annals of the Faith,’ published 
not long ago: ‘The Association 
of the Holy Childhood marvellously 
faith,’ 
‘The good which is doing at 
present . must be attributed 
entirely to a Christian woman. In 
spite of her poverty, she every year 
gets hundreds of pagan children 
baptised, whom she thus sends to 
Paradise. Let us hope that the little 
angels efficaciously pray for their 
relations.’ ‘Besides the 4000 to 
6000 pagan infants we  buaptise 
annually in pertculo mortis, we 
receive many female orphans.’ ”’ 

This incident, reminding us of 
the great famine in North China 
and of the relief extended to perish- 
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ing thousands by the activity of 
foreign missionaries, will be read 
with satisfaction :— 

“ One incident, however, I think, 
is thoroughly worth relating: At 
5:30 we reached the west bank of 
the Mi-ho, which we were to cross 
by ferry. The boats were at the 
east side, and the boatmen were 
discussing with a muleteer as to 
the cost of crossing. I was walking 


on ahead of my shentsz. As soon 
as the man in charge saw me 
at the west side, he stopped 


bargaining and came straight over 
to me with a boat. I had shown 
the man my field-glass as I was 
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on the east side, and Iasked my 
teacher to give the ferryman a few 
more cash for the prompt way he 
had come and brought us across. 
But would you believe it? This 
man, in charge of the boats, said 
that they had been paid for their 
work—that was all he wanted. 
‘Why, sir,’ he says, ‘had it not 
been for the foreign teachers, I 
would have been dead, and that 
man, and that one. We had noth- 
ing to eat, and were dying, when 
you came and fed us. Oh no, you 
have paid us for our work; thanks.’ 
Hundreds of times have I heard 
that the Chinaman was devoid of 


going, and he looked very friendly. gratitude. I know better now.” 
We and all our goods were soon 
<—+<——- —_____ 


Goitorial Comment. 


It is a fact, perhaps not known 
to the general public, that certain 
Manchester and Glasgow firms put 
idolatrous labels upon their cotton 
goods for the Indian market, and 
these labels are often seen decora- 
ting shops in the bazaars. Rub- 
ber stamps are being manufactured 
by a firm called ‘“‘ Addison & Co.,” 
and which are said to include a 
complete series of idolatrous pic- 
tures. For the love of gain, men in 
so-called Christian countries are 
willing not only to thus pander to 
the worship of immoral and lasci- 
vious gods and goddesses, but for 
the same reason are prostituting 
their art in making molten images 
to be sold in Japan, and, very 
likely, in China also, to adorn the 
temples of Buddha and _ receive 
the homage of pagan devotees. 





SupERSTITION has a strangely fas- 
cinating spell over many minds. 
During the great revival of 1838, 
multitudes of the common people 
in the Sandwich Islands were lift- 
ed out of their dismal and degrad- 
ing idolatry ; but retrograde tend- 


encies have been too manifest 
during the last thirty years, 
although the reaction appears now 
to have spent its force. In 1866, 
a large part of the New Zealand 
Maories revolted against the moral 
restraints of Christianity, and, for 
a time, a mixture of pagan and 
Romanist rites, called ‘‘ Hauhau- 
ism,” flourished among them. Our 
Saxon ancestors, on the death of 
good King Ethelbert, in 616, so 
effectually relapsed into heathenism 
that all the missionaries but one 
abandoned England for a period, 
and “‘the older gods” resumed 
their sway. Missionaries in any 
pagan land should study with pro- 
found interest the occult influences 
that hinder the Gospel, and, even 
more, perhaps, their tendency to 
react after the principles of Chris- 
tianity are once implanted. 





A Persian Prince, Malcom Khan, 
suspects, and his people suspect, 
that all efforts to introduce into 
their country railways and _ tele- 
graph and electric lights are cun- 
ning devices for disseminating the 
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doctrines of Christianity. There 
is no immediate danger of the 
Chinese accepting the Moslem idea 
that there is no distinction be- 
tween the secular and religious, or 
that material gain and worldly 
station are as nothing compared 
with the approbation of the Su- 
preme Power. 
make the needed advance, even in 
worldly prosperity, China must 
understand that there is intimate 
connection between Christianity 
and civilization; that the first is 
the cause and the second, in its 
highest and best development, is 
its legitimate and necessary effect ; 
that in order to heal the sources 
of poverty and evil a self-renovat- 
ing religion must take the place of 
polytheistic superstition; and that 
to know and obey the only true 
God as revealed in the words and 
character of Jesus, is to possess 
the sources of perennial life and 
progress. If it be urged that 
much wickedness and ignorance of 
spiritual things is associated with 
modern development of the arts, 
notice should be taken of another 
fact; 7.e., that Western civilization 
has its perils many and great, and 
about in proportion as there is 
departure from the principles of 
eternal rectitude. The elements 
of genuine reform are present as 
a working leaven in the heart of 
China’s millions. The great need 
is new inspiration from human 
sources and re-enforcement from 


on high. 





Tue attitude of the V.-C. Daily 
News on questions of foreign inter- 
course with China, is usually char- 
acterized by sagacity and breadth 
of view. We cannot always agree 
with our contemporary. when the 
topic under consideration-is purely 
a missionary one, but this is not to 
be wondered at; and -misstonaries, 
hike all other people whose lives 
and labors constitute a public in- 
heritance, need the stimulus of 
candid criticism. The issue of 16th 


But, in order to 


February, 


January contains an article worthy 
of special note, and which affords 
an illustration of the editorial in- 
sight into problems that are so 
perplexing to many people. Refer- 
ring to that valuable book, Chinese 
Characteristics, by Rev. Arthur 
Smith, and especially to the chapter 
on ‘Mutual Suspicion,” these re- 
marks are put forth :— 

‘* Butif the Chinese are suspicious 
of each other, they are still more 
suspicious of foreigners. This sus- 
picion is founded a good deal on 
credulity, to which the Chinese are 
very prone, as they are singularly 
insensible of the relative value of 
evidence, and are very little aware of 
the need of it. They find it almost 
impossible to believe that foreign 
missionaries come among them 
simply from benevolent motives, 
and they therefore readily believe 
the infamons stories that are told 
them as to foreigners’ real objects 
in founding hospitals and orphan- 
ages. This credulity is worked on 
and utilised by such men as Mr. 
Chou Han of Chang-sha, and it is 
far more widespread than many of 
us believe. Our own servants, 
though they have been with us for 
years, believe, thougo they may 
deny the belief when questioned, 
the stories of the taking out child- 
ren’s eyes and hearts by Roman 
Catholic priests, and these beliefs 
are not confined to people in that 
rank of life. During the troubles 
on the Yangtze last year, it was 
ascertained from telegrams that 
they exchanged, that officials of 
same rank honestly believed, these 
stories. Mr. Smith concludes his 
chapter on ‘ Mutual Suspicion’ with 
a paragraph, which is worth repro- 
ducing, because it was written a 
long time before the events of last 
year: ‘Infinite credulity and mu- 
tual suspicion are the elements 
of the soil in which these fearful 
rumours thrive, and on which they 
fatten. When they have to do 
with foreigners, long and painful 
experience has shown that they 
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must not be despised, but must be 
taken in the early stages of their 
development. None of them could 
do serious harm if the local officials 
were only sincerely interested to 
stamp them ont. In their ultimate 
outcome, when they have been 
suffered to grow unchecked, these 
rumours result in such atrocities as 
the Tientsin massacre. All parts 
of China are well adapted to their 
rapid development, and there is 
scarcely a province where they have 
not insome form occurred. For the 
complete removal of these outbreaks 
the time element is as necessary as 
for the results of geologic epochs. 
The best way to prevent their oc- 
currence is to convince the Chinese 
by irrefragable object lessons, that 
foreigners are the sincere well- 
wishers of the Chinese. ‘This 
simple proposition once firmly es- 
tablished, then for the first time 
will it be true that ‘within the 
four seas, all are brethren.’ 
There are some, and there are 
many consular officials among them, 
who would prevent these outrages 
by having the missionaries al- 
together withdrawn from the in- 
terior of the country: we prefer the 
cure suggested by Mr. Smith: it is 
better for the missionaries to remain 
and show by their lives and con- 
duct that they are honestly and 
sincerely well-wishers of the Chi- 
nese, than to allow the Chinese 
to believe by their withdrawal that 
charges brought against them had 
some foundation. And as_ the 
movement among the better class 
is anti-foreign and not merely anti- 
missionary, when the missionaries 
were got rid of, attempts would 
certainly be made to send the other 
foreigners after them.” 





Tue question often forces itself 
upon our attention: How shall we 
preach to the Chinese ? The system 
of dialectics taught in our univer- 
sities cannot be said to precisely 
meet the exigency. <A high-flown 
style of oratory, even if one were 
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capable of the achievement in a 
foreign tongue, would be of small 
practical use in addressing an 
audience of uninstructed heathen. 
Prof... ~ Wa dx Elarper, in...‘ Old 
and New ‘l'estament Student,” 
speaks snegestively of the primitive 
method :— 

“Tt is said in the Acts of the 
Apostles that on the occasion of a 
certain persecution, the disciples 
scattered, going from Jerusalem 
everywhere, ‘talking the Word.’ 
The phrase is a very significant 
one, not only from the historical 
and scientific point of view, but also 
by reason of its present religious 
bearings. Historically, it throws 
light upon the life and methods 
of the primitive believers. They 
were all missionaries. ‘hey carried 
with them and proclaimed their 
faith. This proclamation, more- 
over, was made in a most simple 
and unconventional way. They 
did not reason; they did not de- 
claim; they used not finished 
speech; they just ‘ talked’—one 
might almost say ‘chatted ’—the 
message,the news concerning Jesus.” 





Nor long since a U. S. naval 
officer, who for some time had been 
stationed on the Yangtze, wrote 
home to his friends that he had yet 
to meet the first native Christian 
at any of the ports on the river. 
Apparently he labored under the 
impression that there were no 
worshiping congregations to be 
found in the region traversed by 
his ship. Certainly he had not 
seen one. ‘To show what he might 
have observed, had be taken a little 
pains, we quote the following inci- 
dent from the pen of Secretary Hen- 
ry C. Mabie. Referring to his visit 
in Hankow, he says :—“ Yesterday, 
at 3p.m., we went to Dr. John’s 
chapel, a room capable of seating 
some 400 people. We went through 
a drenching rain, expecting to see 
a small congregation. Entering, 
we found a throng. Possibly 50 
more persons could have heen 
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seated. We were a little late, and 
the service had begun. The con- 
gregation were singing, ‘I Need 
Thee Every Hour.’ A native sat at 
the organ, rolling out the strains 
in the best of form and leading 
the singing with a confidence and 
a calm strength of feeling that 
would have been worthy of Sankey. 
A native pastor of large frame 
stood up and read the Scriptures 
with an expression and depth of 
tone that fastened the attention 
of all. Fully one-half of the con- 
gregation held Bibles and follow- 
ed the reading closely. Dr. John 
offered prayer. Hvery person in 
the congregation, except one feeble 
old octogenarian, arose, faced 
about and knelt down upon the 
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mats which usually rest on the 
stone floor underneath the simple 
benches. It was impressive to see 
the uniform rows of men in their 
clean, blue, cotton garments, their 
long queues hanging down their 
backs, every face buried in the 
hands, motionless on their knees 
before the true God. Dr. John 
preached on the text, ‘Be ye 
steadfast, © unmovable, always 
abounding in the work of the 
Lord. We discover at once a 
richness, a depth, a clear-cut and 
virile strength in the language 
in pleasing contrast with the sing- 
song, strong nasal, whining dia- 
lects we have elsewhere heard, 
and Dr. John uses it with a finished 
mastery.” 


aMissionary Aletvs. 


—A.H. Huntley, of the China 
Inland Mission in Chen-ku Hsien, 
Shensi, sends us the following 
message :—‘‘ We praise God for 
prosperity in this city, and that the 
Word of God is received by a good 
many who four years ago were in 
heathen darkness. ‘J’his day we 
have signed the deed of a large 
house, which is to serve as our first 
chapel. ‘The natives have contrib- 
uted very nobly, and so have quite 
exhausted their resources. I] am 
wondering whether you would, on 
behalf of the American Bible So- 
ciety, like to present us with a very 
large typed strong platform Bible ? 
If so we will be pleased to accept 
of such a gift and make it the 
property of the native Church.” 
We have forwarded a leather. 
bound Bible to this newly-founded 
Church in the far interior, with 
best wishes for increasing success. 

—One of the important subjects 
now engaging the attention of the 


North India Bible Society is the 
early preparation of a Hindu Bible, 
which shall be distinctly legible, 
attractive in form, and that can be 
carried conveniently and without 
overtaxing the strength of the 
carrier. The present and only 
edition of the Hindu Bible is in 
three large volumes, weighing about 
eight pounds. Very naturally, in 
a hot country, neither natives nor 
foreign Christians take kindly to 
the work of carrying eight pounds 
of Bible to church whenever relig- 
ious services are held there; in fact, 
they wont do it. Those who find 
even our light Bibles a burden too 
heavy to be carried to the house of 
God on the Sabbath, will have 
intense sympathies with these 
Hindu Christians. Success will un- 
doubtedly soon crown the efforts of 
a committee of the Society to furnish 
a Hindu Bible in one volume of 
a convenient size and weight, 
and at the same time entirely 
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legible. Another incidental ad- 
vantage which the new volume will 
possess, will be that it can be carried 
on a journey without a charge for 
extra baggage. Specimens and 
estimates have, in fact, already 
been approved, and all that is now 
necessary for the beginning of a 
work which will greatly facilitate 
its study, is an appropriation from 
the parent society for the publica- 
tion of the newand more convenient 
edition. We congratulate the Hin- 
du Christians, present and future. 
—Bishop Goodsell, who was a 
recent visitor to American Method- 
ist Missions in China, at the late 
meeting of his Board in Cleveland, 
U.S. A., read the following from 
United States Minister Denby :— 
‘« But my acquaintance with mission- 
aries of all denominations in China 
has taught me that they are doing 
good to humanity. They are the 
forerunners of commerce and diplo- 
macy. They are the pioneers. They 
blaze the way for art and science and 
sound morality. The best men and 
the best intellects among foreign- 
ers in China respect and esteem 
them. I have done my best to pro- 
tect them, to extend their influence 
here and at home, because I know 
that they are honest, industrious, 
unselfish, and that while their main 
object is to save human souls, col- 
laterally and necessarily they benefit 
civilization as much as they ad- 
vance the cause of true religion.” 
—Five miles distant from the 
village is a group of 15 or 20 
Christians, and most of these are 
the fruits of one man’s holy life. 
This man, Zi Lin-hae, I baptized 
eleven years ago, and I well remem- 
ber how at the very first he impress- 
ed us allas ‘‘a good man, full of 
the Holy Ghost and of faith.” I 
was the first foreigner he had seen, 
and he told me how he reverenc- 
ed me almost as one who had 
come from heaven. While he has 
all these years lived a blameless 
life and been active in the Lord’s 
service, he has suffered much 
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persecution from his relatives on 
account of his religion. Once 
when they were trying to compel 
him to worship the ancestral tablets, 
he said, “Kill me if you will, 
but I shall never engage in idola- 
try.’ They concluded to let him 
alone, and ever since he has been 
famous as the man who conquered 
his whole clan without carnal wea- 
pons. His aged mother is very 
happy in the Gospel received from 
her son.— Rev. W.J. McKee, Ningpo. 





—We are requested to say that 
a complete copy of The Chinese 
Repository, now in America, may 
be had by applying to Rev. Dr. 
Graves, of Canton. 





—A calendar of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Knowledge has 
been issued in Chinese called By 
KK 4p je. «Its special features are 
that it has four Chinese illustrations, 
got up by the Photo-lithographic 
Co., Shanghai, and that it has a very 
large amount of useful knowledge, 
arranged in a comparative manner 
on international affairs, such as— 


sovereigns, railways, steamers, 
mines, manufactures, trade, Customs 
revenue, education, missions, 


leading events of the year, riots, 
indemnities, etc., making it specially 
instructive for students at the ex- 
aminations and for intelligent 
persons at all times of the year. 
Price ten cash each. Discount 30 
per cent. on ten dollars’ worth and 
upwards. Apply, Mission Press, 
Shanghai. 

—Rev. J. A. Leyenberger, of 
Weihien, Shantung province, when 
recently visiting that part of the 
field lying to the east of his home, 
met with much encouragement. 
He says of one place: “ When I 
visited the village last autumn there 
were not more than ten or twelve 
inquirers, but when I came to the 
place on this last visit, there were 
more than a hundred. Highty per- 
sons were examined, and there were 
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more than twenty, who for one 
cause and another, could not be 
present. Three days were spent in 
careful questioning and instructing 
the candidates, of whom thirty-one 
were women and girls. The appli- 
cants included all ages, from the 
hoary-headed grandmother of seven- 
ty-nine down to the little child of 
seven. As the greater part of these 
were recent inquirers, our rules re- 
quire that they be put on probation 
for six months, at the end of which 
time they may be received, provided 
they pass another satisfactory ex- 
amination and their Christian de- 
portment in the meantime has been 
exeinplary. In consequence of this 
rule only four persons were baptized 
at that place. Bnt there is the 
promise of a rich harvest in the 
near future.” 

—The deputation of the English 
Baptist Missionary Society, which 
last spring visited their missions in 
North China, have rendered a good 
account of the work since their 
return home. Rev. R. Glover, in 
addressing his own congregation at 


- Bristol, said that he was struck . 


with the fact that no one but the 
missionaries were supplying the 
wants of the people. Speaking 
generally, he commented on the 
results which must accrue from the 
apathy of Huropean residents in 
the matter. In the hands ofthe 
missionaries the Gospel was meet- 
ing a great need. Those present 
knew his estimate of mission work 
before he went abroad. It was not 
so high nor so sanguine as _ his 
estimate was to-day. They had to 
deal with difficulties, the magnitude 
of which they at home did not 
realise. But notwithstanding this, 
there was encouraging evidence of 
advance; and in connection with 
their own mission and every other 
mission, his colleague and he came 
across in China, they saw proofs of 
great good being done. 

The other member of the deputa- 


{ February, 


tion, Rev. T. M. Morris, of Ipswich, 
describes in the /’reeman an inter- 
esting iterview with the Viceroy 
Li Hung-chang, who is practically 
Prime Minister of China. The 
Viceroy alluded to the late visit of 
Mr. Alfred 8. Dyer and Rev. W. 
EH. Robbins to Peking, and ‘“‘the two 
numerously signed petitions against 
the opium traffic,” which they 
brought for presentation to the 
Emperor. Mr. Morris continues: 
“The conversation then turned upon 
the conduct of the British govern- 
ment in reference to the opium 
trade, and especially their conduct 
in forcing opium upon the Chinese. 
We freely admitted that we re- 
garded the conduct of England in 
this matter as indefensible, and 
that an ever-increasing number of 
people at home looked back upon it 
with feelings of shame and regret. 
The Viceroy said that he was glad 
to hear that we took so just a view 
of the question, and somewhat 
satirically added that as we were 
sending out missionaries to convert 
the Chinese, we might try to con- 
vert our own government. We 
told him public opinion was being 
educated on this question, and that 
we quite hoped to convert the 
government. He said he supposed 
that there was the money difficulty 
in the way, and that it was always 
hard to convince a government 
of the propriety of relinquishing a 
certain source of income, however 
questionable its moral character 
might be.” 

—On January 5th Rev. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hulbert, who had been engaged 
in the government school in Korea 
for the last three years, passed 
through on their way home to “New 
England, intending to take Pales- 
tine in their way. [Mr. Hulbert has 
added much interesting matter to 
the published literature concerning 
Korea, and has in view the publica- 
tion of a work on its literature and 
topography in America. ] 
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Mary of ECbents 


December, 1891. 


30th.—Seizure of foreign property at 
Fatshan by the Namhoi magistrate and 
the Fan Fu of Fatshan, All the business 
books of a foreign firm from Canton; 
which has been the first to avail itself 
largely of the transit pass privilege, and 
which for about two years had a ware- 
house at Fatshan, were carried off. 
About five thousand dollars’ worth of 
merchandise, upon which full duty had 
been paid, are in the possession of the 
officials, with some hundreds of dollars in 
cash. 


81st.— Wreck of the S. S. Marie, near 
Chefoo. Of three boats lowered with 
great difficulty, one was capsized, and the 
occupants, the second officer, third en- 
gineer and nine Chinese sailors and 
firemen perished; their frozen bodies 
being mangled by the rocks, 


—Negotiations to take coolies from 
Shantung to New Caledonia, to be em- 
ployed as nickel miners have failed: 
but negotiations between a New Caledo- 
nian French company and the Japanese 
government have been satisfactorily ter- 
minated, A contract has been drawn up, 
shewing great care and regard for the 
well-being of the men to be employed. 
In one of the provisions it is stated that 
the overseers, sub-overseers, interpreters 
and doctors shall all be Japanese. Facil- 
ities for sending money home and for 
communication with friends, will be 
afforded the miners. 


—A Royal Warrant has been issued 
approving the formation of a corps of 
Native Indian Infantry for service at 
Hongkong. The corps will be officered 
by Europeans and Natives, according to 
the rule in the Indian Native Army 
generally. 


DIARY OF EVENTS IN THE FAR EAST. ~ 
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in the Far Gast. 


January, 1892. 


8th.—Foundering of the 8.8. Namchow, 
off Cupchi Point, near Swatow. All the 
European officers, the chief engineer’s 
wife and about 400 Chinese were 
drowned. It is supposed that 50 Chinese 
Survivors were picked up by junks. 
10th.—Imperial decrees issued detail- 
ing how the rebels in the North were 
subjugated, and giving lists of officials and 
others who were entitled to rewards for 
remarkable generalship and _ bravery, 
The native papers note the fact that the 
mounted troops, sent to quell the rebels, 
were transported by train from Tientsin 
to the terminus of the railway, thence to 
proceed to Lu-peh-kow. For two days the 
railway was closed to the public. The 
horses were placed in freight cars and 
the men in passenger cars. A great 
multitude gathered to see the sight. 
—The Chinese empire has officially 
notified the State department that it will 
take no part in the World’s Fair. The 
Emperor holds that if his subjects are 
good enough to go to the Columbian 
exposition, they are good enough to be 
admitted to the United States at all other 
times. No objection is raised to Chinese 
merchants, already in the United States, 
participating in the exposition. 
12th.—Great fire at Hankow. The depot 
of the National Bible Society of Scotland 
was entirely destroyed, involving a loss of 
Tls, 1700 worth of Chinese Scriptures. 
The depdt of the Central China Religious 


Tract Society shared the same fate, the 
loss being about Ts. 1500. 
16th.—Publication of translation of a 
letter written by a Chinese priest from 
the centre of the rebellion in the North, 
giving gruesome details of outrages on 
Christians, especially in the North. 
—According to the Hu Pao, street 
lighting by electricity is being exper- 
imentally tried in the city of Canton. 
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Missionary Journal. 


MARRIAGE. 

At the Cathedral, Shanghai, on Dec. 
2nd, by Rev. H. C. Hodges, M.A., 
JOHN DarrocH, to ISABELLA AITON 
Younc, both of the China ‘Inland 
Mission. 

BIRTHS. 

At Cheo-kia-k‘eo, Honan, January 11th, 
the wife of ARCHIBALD GRACIB, of a 
daughter. 


At Ku-cheng, on Saturday, the 19th, the 
wife of the Rev. W. BANISTER, C. M. 
S., of a daughter. 


ARRIVALS. 
On December 26th, Mr. W. C. Burnett 


(returned), Messrs. A. MENzrxEs, G. 
S. Woopwarp and F. E. SuHrnpier, 
from England. 


On January 9th, Messrs E. N. Rozper- 
son, B.A. GG T.. Howxnr, HH. J. 
Mason, A. Preepy, W. P. Knicut, 
W.. Gia Perey, C.- H.. 8... Green, 
W. H. WarRrReEN and G. W. STOKEs, 
from England. 


At Shanghai, January 9th, Rev. Mr. 
and Mrs. TrerReLL, of the London 
Mission, for Hankow. 


On January 24th, Misses J. A. HorNsBY 
and A. Y. ANDERSON, from England. 

On January 24th, Misses Jounston (3) 
unconnected. 


DEPART URE. 
On January 16th, Rev. A. T, and Mrs. 
PoLHILL TURNER and two children, 
for England. — 
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What should be our Attitude toward the False Religions ? 


(Paper read before the Ministers of the Dudley District, Eng., April 17th, 1891). 


BY THE REV. G. T. CANDLIN, MISSIONARY IN CHINA. 


[ Note.—In view of the immense importance of the subject discussed in this article, 
and the danger of taking a false attitude towards non-Christian religions, we tuke the 
liberty of reprinting it, by urgent request, and more especially as it is written by one 
of our most experienced and successful missionaries. But the subject of comparative 
religious, of which only a branch is here treated, presents so many aspects of extreme 
importance to the missionary that we hope this paper will stimulate the production 
of other valuable articles by those who have made special study of a topic so little 
understood.—ED. | 

T an important meeting, held some time back in Ashton, the 

question was asked, “‘ How can Christians at home be helpful 
to the missionary and his work? ” 

The conventional answer was, of course, ready to hand,—by 
prayer, sympathy, gifts. But, as understood by those to whom it was 
propounded, the enquiry had a deeper object, and was meant to elicit 
guidance of a more fundamental character. It was taken as indicating 
an earnest desire to come into closer touch with the aims, hopes and 
ideals of the missionary; to bridge, by fellowship of thought and 
sympathy, the seas and continents that separate his field of action 
from that of the Christian worker at home; to have a right under- 
standing of the peculiar nature of his task; to get a close, vital 
interest in the problems he is set to solve; to be able to estimate 
their magnitude ; to share by intelligent appreciation his burdens 
and cares, his hopes and fears; to know just what are the helpful 
and the discouraging features of his work; to see the very stress 
and agony of the fight he wages, hear the din and roar of the battle- 
field as it swells and falls, to feel the same passionate beating of the 
heart that he feels when he answers the rallying cry that calls 
him to his standard, or to lean over him with a comrade’s ten- 
derness, and the fortitude that ministers to his extremity, when he 
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falls wounded, and leaves a gap in the never-vanquished host. In_ 
a word, the question is how to get so close to the missionary in a 
just understanding of and vital interest in his work that, with the 
spontaneous energy of a heart alive with mission zeal, prayer shall 
of necessity be earnest, sympathy keen, and gifts abundant. 

To answer this question in general terms amounts to the same 
thing as not answering it at all. To answer it adequately would 
take a course of lectures, which I have neither the time nor the 
skill to prepare. ‘To strike a middle course seems dithcult, and it 
is with much misgiving that I offer you the present paper as a 
contribution, one out of many that might be made toward this 
object. It is altogether a tentative effort, and in no way pretends 
to completeness, or adequacy of treatment. It is a mere “ obiter 
dictum,” which has been defined as “an entirely irresponsible 
statement, binding no one, not even the one who utters it.” 

Perhaps I cannot approach the subject in a better way than 
by seeking to impress you, after the good old orthodox fashion, 
with the supreme importance of the subject. Arguments to this 
effect need not be wanting. The primary duty of the Christian 
Church is the conversion of the world ; and there is no possible 
performance of this first duty but through some solution, practical 
as well as theoretical, of the question before us. To find a right 
answer is to be on our way to the attainment of our end; to find a 
wrong one is to block our own path ; to have no answer at all is to 
wander aimlessly in the dark. 

‘to you at home, who are never brought into actual contact 
with the great heathen systems, and to whom—whatever may be the 
degree of personal interest taken in such matters—a vague phrase 
such as “heathen darkness,” ‘ superstitious idolatry,” is sufficient 
for working purposes, the question of our attitude toward these 
religions may wear a quite speculative and academical aspect. Not 
so to the missionary. It is one he has immediately to confront. 
To him it is a pressing, clamant, all-absorbing question. It lies all 
about him in the daily life of the people among whom. he has 
elected to live; it questions him in a hundred ways by the tongue 
of every neophyte with whom he speaks; it meets him in every new 
convert, and looks out afresh at him in the face of every anxious 
enquirer he is called to direct. One or other of these systems, 
perhaps several together, are a precious heritage of faith endeared 
to them by long years of association and reverence. The mission- 
ary’s attitude towards their religion determines his attitude towards 
the people, or at least will inevitably be confounded with it. 

There are two great moments in a missionary’s life; brief, but 
revolutionary—sudden and strange, bub epoch-making. ‘I'o some 
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they come early; to others late. Woe to him for whom, as in 
the case of not a few, they never come at all! Such souls are 
fatuous; they are spiritual somnambulists: they walk dreaming 
amid realities. ‘The first of these moments is when he learns for the 
first time what I will call the integrity of the heathen mind. There 
is about all such words as “heathen,” ‘‘idolator,” ‘ pagan,” a 
certain atmosphere of moral feeling, partly pity, partly reprobation, 
which is misleading. We think the idol-worshiper an_ inferior 
order of being to ourselves. We ascribe to an essential defect of his 
mind what is due solely to his surroundings, his training, to ideals 
and traditions which he has been taught to hold sacred. We think 
that under no conceivable circumstances could we do that. It is 
very comfortable, gives such a nice glossy surface to the otherwise 
somewhat mean fabric of our self-esteem, this high condescending 
pity with which we look down on the blindness of the heathen 
bowing “to gods of wood and stone.’ But come in contact with 
that “‘ poor heathen” in any other relation of life than the theological 
one. We find in business, in social intercourse, in the exchanges 
of courtesy and politeness, and, if he happen to be a cultured 
person, in conversational power and mental capacity generally, that 
he is fully our equal. So, this “blind heathen,” if an agricultural 
labourer, may have in Shantung the same gross, uncultured 
undiscerning vulgarity as he has in Salop or Wiltshire; if an 
educated man of the middle or upper class, he may display mental 
force, tastes and accomplishments, that we should vainly seek to 
rival. And he is just as likely to be an idol-worshiper in the one 
case as in the other. There is absolutely no fixed relation between a 
man’s intellectual powers and his dogmatic beliefs. It is an 
awakening to have this notion of defective intellect exploded. It 
lowers one’s self-esteem, it is true, but it raises our esteem for the 
“poor heathen.” ‘I'hen we see that here is no other than a brother- 
mind, a spirit of like qualities and powers with our own, but working 
in what to us is a strange, foreign and unspiritual element. A 
penetrating wondering sense of the identity of human nature comes 
tous. We feel that with a like environment we should have been 
similar in thought and taste. If I, instead of being born in the 
county of Stafford, passing my infancy at a Board School, learning 
a certain prayer at my mother’s knee, trained, while a mere babe, in 
certain elementary Christian conceptions; taught Catechism or 
Bible Lessons at the Sunday-school; surrounded from youth 
upward by an atmosphere of Christianity ;—had been suckled by a 
Chinese parent, taken in Oriental conceptions with my mother’s 
milk, had been led by the hand to temple festivals, heard Buddha 
or Kuan Yiin Ch’ang spokea of with reverence by all the sage 
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good people, been told that it was wicked to deny their power,—I, 
too, should have grown up by law of nature asa heathen. _ 

Yes, he, the ‘poor heathen,” strangely misguided as he is, 
is my brother ; there I see no stranger, but myself, surrounded by a 
different set of moulding and fashioning influences. Any remnants 
of pride yet clinging to me receive a severe shock as, on close 
acquaintance and the sympathy which grows from mutual kindness 
and familiarity, he tells me in a burst of confidence that, in spite of 
the dread and horror with which he was at first disposed to regard 
me, a foreigner and barbarian, and therefore capable as his 
imagination pictured me of any and every conceivable and incon- 
ceivable wickedness, he, to his great surprise, can now see that, like 
himself, I am not such a bad sort of fellow, that we are “ shin la yi 
yang” (“at heart the same’’), and that “p’wu ?ien shia” (“all 
under heaven”) is “tung yr ko i” (‘all subject to one law of 
reason.”) It appears that the pair of us have been passing through a 
similar experience, and that my compassionate condescension toward 
him was more than matched by his contemptuous dislike for me. 

The missionary takes a second great step in the knowledge of 
his task, when he sees for the first time that the non-Christian 
systems of religion are still vital. Because they are dead to us we 
conceive them so to their devotees. It is a startling moment when 
we first realize that this is not so; that fo them they are alive ; that 
they still possess the magic of awakening faith; that they command 
reverence and hold human souls in their grip. In vain you point 
out to the worshiper, that by the very evidence of the senses 
that object is but a mud image, an imitation of the human face and 
figure, a vile and clumsy one, and daubed all over with paint. To 
him Foh is a reality, and ancient usage has consecrated this method 
of making him present to the mind. He will not deny the mud; 
he only asserts the god ; and for proof, has he not his own experience 
to go by? This very vow he is fulfilling, Did it not stipulate 
for a tangible benefit, prosperity in some business enterprise, 
restoration from sickness, unexpected bestowment of offspring? If 
Foh had not answered his prayer, do you think he would have 


paid the vow? Not he. He would have gone to Kuan Yin, the - 


all-merciful; would have tried her. If she failed there are plenty 
more, and for his part the god should have his service that showed 
him favour. You say his ‘ Diamond classic” is but a farrago 
of metaphysical nonsense ; his “ Analects” a collection of pragmatic 
maxims, here and there rising to great moral excellence. ‘T'o him 


they are sacred, full of divine, unfathomed meaning. He treats 


them with a reverence equal to that with which you treat your Bible; 
they are to him inspired. He has not got to the length of calling 
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them so, because he has never elaborated a doctrine of inspiration, but, 
to all intents and purposes, that is the value they have in his mind. 

It is in the light of such facts as these that we, who stand face to 
face with the false religions, not as they have been described in books, 
but as they exist in concrete and mysterious reality, unfolding their 
enigmatic life, in thousand-fold variety, according to the character and 
status of their followers, have to find an answer ; and enough has been 
said to show you that for us and for the Divine cause with which we 
stand identified, the question, What should be our attitude towards 
the false religions ?—is not only one of superlative importance, but 
intricate, delicate, and thorny to boot. 

For Christian guides and teachers at home, the question cannot 
always remain merely speculative. Within the last half century, 
immense strides have been made by the great thinkers in literature 
and criticism in the direction of a study of the false religions as 
sympathetic as it is exhaustive. The method found so fruitful in the 
field of science is being applied, whether we wish it or not, in the 
field of the supernatural ; and comparative religion must become a 
reality in the near future. You cannot have Max Miller with lectures 
on Natural Religion, and a whole library of Sacred Books of the East— 
Edwin Arnold with his “ Light of Asia” and “ Pearls of the Faith” 
—Hber’s and studies in Egyptology—and a whole host of workers 
tunnelling industriously in the same mines, without something coming 
of it. For good or for evil, the thought-seeds of one generation will 
bear a harvest in the next, so it behoves us to get our sickles ready. 
From comparative religion Christianity has nothing to fear and 
everything to hope; but the ingathering will be for those who have 
an open sense to trace the workings of the Divine hand everywhere,— 
those who have fearless trust in the power of the truth to win by 
its own spiritual might, and who are ready with undaunted step to 
go forward to possess the future. 

Suppose, then, we again ask the question with a view toa definite 
answer,— What should be our attitude towards the false religions ? It 
appears to me that, broadly speaking, only ¢wo answers are possible, 
and that these are dependent upon two opposite views which we may 
take of the relation between Christianity and these religions.  ‘l'o 
many the question is very simple, because they regard Christianity and 
other systems of religion as in absolute and everlasting antagonism, 
possessing nothing whatever in common, but divided by eternal hatred, 
As day is opposed to night, as light conflicts with darkness, as right is 
contrary to wrong, and good to evil, so to them Christianity stands in 
everlasting and unqualified enmity to every other creed. They are not 
more sure that Christianity comes from Heaven than that those issued 
from the pit. ‘Their attitude is consequently plain, unmistakable,— 
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utter hostility, unsparing condemnation. And the fate of their evan- 
gel is equally plain. If the mission enterprise of Christendom were 
committed wholly to them, they might preach till Doomsday, and the 
world would be as far from conversion as it is now. 

For the slightest examination will show that their contention does 
not stand on grounds of truth and reason. Reason they will perhaps 
discard, but can they afford to discard truth? Test their position by 
a simple method. Just asin Christian countries we have two classes, 
the devout and the undevout—those who earnestly believe and those 
who give a bare nominal assent to their religion—so it is among 
heathen people. Emerson somewhere says, ‘In Greece every Stoic 
was a Stoic; but in Christendom, where is the Christian?” The 
biting sarcasm of this latter clause I am quite sensible of, but about 
the accuracy of the other half of the sentence my doubts are very 
strong. If every Stoic was a Stoic, then surely Stoicism as a system, 
whatever it consisted in, was the most marvellous belief the world has 
yet seen. It would, indeed, be refreshing, among the faiths of the 
world, to come upon one the votaries of which are all consistent ; but 
sure [ am it would not be any of those I have come into actual contact 
with. If we could have a spiritual census as a counterpart to the 
national one which has recently been taken, and could learn exactly 
what is our religious condition, I do not know how our Christianity 
would stand, but certainly the heathen religions would have no advant- 
age over us in this respect. The Buddhist who ¢s a Buddhist, the 
Confucian who is a Confucian, the Taoist who 7s a Taoist, the Moham- 
medan who ¢s a Mohammedan, the Brahman who its a Brahman,— 
we hunt for him as a rara avis, a lost unit in a great multitude. 
Perhaps the most consistent are the partisans of the obscure bodies 
known as the secret sects of China, but I have a shrewd suspicion 
that, like the Freemasons, with the exception of closed doors and 
mysterious rites, they have not much to be consistent about. Ah, 
yes! the difference between faith and practice, between the creed and 
the life, what a gulf it is, in Christendom and in Heathendom alike ! 

But now recognising the fact that in all religions there ave earn- 
est and devout men, though few, it should follow upon the principle 
we are examining, that these are, taking them as a whole, the worst 
men in the nation! Do you say that the false religions are wholly of 
the Devil, the vile growth of superstition and imposture without 
admixture of good, not merely erroneous but corrupted thought? 
Well, then, take a nation—a great nation like China—in which they 
prevail. Pick out the earnest followers of these false creeds, the 
devout idolators, the sincere Buddhists, Confucianists, T'aoists, Mi 
Mi’s, or Tsai Li’s, and by law of cause and effect you will have the 
worst members in the society, the very scum and refuse of the nation. 
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Or inversely seek out the profligate and licentious, the most debased, 
dishonest, the dark spirits in whose lives and characters the stains of 
crime and evil go deepest, and these will be the most diligent 
frequenters of the temples, the most extravagant burners of incense, 
the most lowly suppliants at the shrines of the Lo Hans and the P’u 
Sahs. But isthis true? Not so. The facts are exactly the reverse. 
There, as here, there are ceremonialists, ritualists of the worst kind, 
who seek by outward forms and observances to atone for the want of 
“truth in the inward parts.” But there, as here, we see them judged 
by their own standard to be impostors and pretenders. ‘There, also, 
fanaticism has its peculiar crimes, but we Christians shall hardly be 
wise to make much of this. There is too much glass in our houses 
for it to be safe for us to throw stones. There, as here, taking them 
in the main, it is the best minds of the nation who are the most 
devout,—the most religious even under false forms—that are most 
virtuous. ‘lhe worst elements of society are those who do not worship 
Foh, or Kuan Yin, or Yao Wang, or the '‘T’sai Shen, mean and de- 
graded though some of these devotions are, but those who worship 
nothing and serve no God but their own lowest nature. 

Sixteen years ago I heard a missionary, with glowing enthu- 
slasm, augur a rapid acceptance of Christianity by China, from 
the indifference of her people to their own idol creeds. The temples 
crumbling, the gods broken, the priesthood reduced to beggary, were 
all proofs to him how weary the nation was of its own ancient wor- 
ship, and how eagerly she would stretch out her arms to welcome the 
new faith. My whole missionary experience has led me to an 
exactly opposite conclusion. It is precisely this neglect and indiffer- 
ence which makes our task hard and discouraging. Give me a 
sincere heathen, and I have a chance of making a Christian of him. 
He will be sincere any way. But give me an insincere one, and what 
can I do with him? It is easy enough, doubtless, especially if any- 
thing is to be gained by it, to make him an insincere Christian; but 
is it worth while ? 

Or, take this doctrine of the Satanic origin of the false religions 
on its own chosen ground. You find enormous evils existent in hea- 
then countries, and you ascribe these to the religion under which the 
people live. ‘See then how bad the religions must be, of which 
these are the fruits.” It is a cheap expedient, but it has an awkward 
side to it. ‘‘ With whatsoever measure ye mete, it shall be measured 
to you again.” Suppose the pagan of a literary turn to set in terrible 
array the dark facts in the past history and present conditions of 
Christian nations, religious wars, slavery, belief in witchcraft, social 
corruption, the foulness of our Modern Babylons,—London, Paris, 
New York, the horrors of sweating, wretched stories of Whitechapel 
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atrocities,—and then ask why the fruitage of your orchard is to be 
commended to his taste? You are indignant at once. How can 
these evils be traced to Christianity, contrary as they are to its spirit 
and principles? They exist in spite, and not because, of it But the 
argument is equally cogent on his side, and he has an equal right to 
be indignant at your indictment of his religion. If he must show a 
logical connection between the teachings of Christianity and the evils 
existent in Christian society for the charge to be just, so you must 
trace the method by which the teachings of Gautama, and the 
precepts of Confucius, have been translated into the corruptions of 
which you complain. And you cannot! Only a couple of years ago 
I heard a missionary of no mean ability marshal in seven-fold 
strength the evils of early marriage, concubinage, sale of women, foot- 
binding, infanticide, subjection of females, and kidnapping, as the 
seven deadly sins of Confucianism, and lay them all in their black 
enormity at the door of the immortal sage of Lu. Poor old Confucius ! 
It was hard on him. So [ could imagine an indignant mariner going 
down in a diving bell, scooping up the Goodwin Sands, and after 
getting them ashore, carting them off to Tenterden Vicarage. Oh, 
yes! no doubt Tenterden Steeple was the cause of the whole mischief. 
He said they were part of the system. No doubt they were syachronous 
facts, but they all existed long before Confucius, and in all the 
Confucian classics no word of sanction can be found for them. The 
patient 1s very sick, and it is all the doctors’s fault, because the 
medicine does not cure. This is the most you can make of the 
argument. ‘his, however, let us say in passing, is much, and may be 
fairly urged. Confucianism, after more than two thousand years’ 
trial, has entirely failed to grapple with these evils. This is a charge 
which may be used with enormous force, because it can be pressed 
with absolute justice. Only a new religion, only Christianity, can 
remove them in China, as she has already removed most of them in 
many other countries. But this is a totally different thing from 
saying that Confucianism has been their originating cause. 

Even the universal practice of image worship, the idolatry, which 
is the ughest side of the false religions, cannot, in strictness, be regard- 
ed as an absolutely essential part of them. We can never do anything 
but condemn idolatry of every kind and degree, and it is this which 
blinds us to the real nature of the false religions, as a marvellous 
mixture of good and evil. To the apprehension of those who have 
had no opportunity of studying the heathen systems, the idols are the 
religion. But this is entirely an Occidental view of the case. To the 
Oriental himself, they are far from being a principal part of the 
system. ‘The enlightened heathen is sincere enough when he tells 
you that they are not objects of belief, but machinery of worship ; yet 
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to the unenlightened, they are unquestionably the main thing. But the 
distinction between esoteric and exoteric, has a real basis in the history 
of the false faiths. The subject is too intricate to discuss here, but we 
find an analogy in Roman Catholic Christianity. Our most intelligible 
explanation of Mariolatry, relic-worship, and the use of pictures and 
crucifixes is, that they were no part of the Roman Catholic system at 
the outset, but were relics of the old paganism, which, through the 
superstition of the multitude, were slowly added as accretions to it. 
The same may be said, indeed, is the only rational explanation of the 
use of idols in Buddhism, Taoism, and Brahmanism. Jn Confucian- 
ism there are none, but tablets for the most part take their place. 
There was a heathenism more gross and fetish-loving: tree-worship, 
serpent-worship, animism, which the present Asiatic heathenism 
displaced. The present idolatry of Asia, so far as I have had 
experience of it, resolves itself, speaking broadly, into the worship of 
apotheosized men; but this apotheosis 1s no more required by the 
ceutral doctrines of the false religions than the Gospel requires the 
Roman Church to practice the canonization of Saints. It is a remnant 
of the old, imposed from without, not a living development from 
within. The theosophy of which we have heard so much since 
Madame Blavatsky and Colonel Olcot became its founders, and Mrs. 
Besant its latest apostle (a miserable thing by the way), is no other 
than Buddhism after the Reformation. 

To prevent misunderstanding, let me say here that, while I fully 
endorse the statement that idolatry is not in the great heathen 
systems the substance of the religion, I do not, for one moment, 
imagine that they can ever free themselves from it. The comparison 
used above is only true in a very superficial sense. Theosophy will 
never be anything else than a dilettantic craze of religion-mongers, a 
spurious reformation which, as it did not come from the heart of the 
religion itself, can have no permanent life. We cannot imagine the 
masses of a Buddhist country abandoning the use of images, or the 
people of a Confucian country surrendering ancestral worship, unless 
it be by the acceptance of a new religion altogether. This is the true 
reason, or at least it is a quite sufficient one, why nothing in the 
faintest degree approaching to a compromise can ever take place 
between them and Christianity. ‘The instinct is sound which makes 
us feel that between Christianity and other systems there can be no 
quarter. Christianity must replace, it cannot reform or absorb them. 
Idolatry is the stain in the peach, it 1s not the chief feature of its 
growth, but is inextricably mingled with it, and in wood and bloom 
and fruit, will always re-appear. Nothing but a new and more 
virtuous graft can extrude it altogether. Only Christianity is capable 
of effecting a Reformation, as only Christianity can produce a Luther. 
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This brings me to point out the alternative, and, as I think, our 
true attitude toward the false religions. The true relation of these to 
Christianity is one of contrast, not of contradiction, but a contrast in 
which the disparity is so great as to be constantly taken for contra- 
diction. It is the opposition, not of good to evil, and of light to dark- 
ness, but of the higher to the lower, the perfect to the imperfect, the 
lasting to the transitory, the adequate to the inadequate, the Divine 
to the human. It is the Sun of Righteousness which fills the firma- 
ment with brightness, to the dim lamps brave sages carried, though 
dim and smoke-darkened, shining ever more feebly, giving ever less 
and less guidance, but yet lights,—kindled surely in pity for the lost — 
estate of wandering man, and which the darkened millions did rightly 
and not wrongly, when as yet the sun had not risen upon them, to 
cling to with passionate fondness and reverence as for dear life, and 
to follow with the fierce ardour of souls that prize the day. Out of 
darkness let me come, though it be but a farthing rush-light that 
gives guidance to my stumbling steps. The best, the hightest, the 
purest, and the most precious thing the heathen knows of in life 
is his religion. 

Our right attitude then, is one of vigilant conciliation. I use 
the phrase in distinct and intentional opposition to any possible idea 
of compromise, which is, in reality, an absurdity. But I hold that, 
while sacrificing to expediency no vestige of our Christian faith, we 
are yet to loyally and fearlessly admit the ‘soul of good in things 
evil,’ which does unquestionably exist. Here is no question, as I 
once heard a man express it, of mixing up Christianity with Bud- 
dhism, but of recognising the common ground that lies between them, 
so far as there is any. 

This does not imply :-— 

(1). Any restraint in preaching against idolatry. Where sincere, 
idol worship is mistaken zeal ; where insincere, it is sin against light ; 
in both cases, enslaving. 

(2). Any emasculation of our Christian faith, or modifying of any 
peculiarities in doctrine, which may be supposed to be distasteful to 
the heathen. Christianity should be presented to them as a new 
religion; sin, salvation, pardon, the working of the Holy Spirit, 
conversion and regeneration, with the hope of everlasting life—as 
new truths, which their own religions neither affirm nor deny, because 
they have no inkling of them. 

(3). Any concealment of the fact that our express object is to 
make Christianity the religion of the nation, and so put an end to the 
old faiths, and place the name of: Christ ‘‘above every name that is 
named.”’ 

But it does imply :— 
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(a) That we shall freely recognise the common instinct of 
worship, the consciousness of spiritual realities, and the dependence 
on the invisible, which have given birth to the false religions, as 
sacred things to be reverenced, not to be condemned. 

(b) That the great ethical value of these systems shall be justly 
allowed, and a moral maxim be held as worthy, the maxim itself being 
identical when it is in their classics, as when in our Bible. 

(c) That the virtuous lives of their founders shall be duly honour- 
ed, and their religions be fully admitted to have had their origin in 
the upward strivings of the human mind, and not from its debasing 
tendencies. 

(d) The true Catholicity that tells the heathen that all the good, 
the truth, all that is worthy and pure in his system, will be included 
in, and conserved by Christianity. Christianity put away Judaism, 
and yet the spirit in which our Divine Master introduced it was, “I 
came not to destroy, but to fulfill.” A writer in ‘ China’s Millions ” 
the other day tells us that he had much ado to prevail upon a convert — 
to “give up Confucius.’ Ishould think so, indeed ; but why must 
Confucius be “given up” ? The Jew did not give up Moses when he 
became a Christian. Jesus is a Saviour, the only Saviour. This is a 
blessed truth. Confucius never made the slightest pretention to be 
such, but is he therefore not a Sage ? 

There is one point to which I must here refer, though at the risk 
of digression. It has been my endeavour to keep this paper quite 
clear of theological discussions, aud it is, therefore, perhaps, super- 
fluous for me to say, that if in no way concerns itself with such a 
question as that often debated and vexed dispute,—what is the fate of 
the heathen after death? In the principle here enunciated, there is 
nothing, for instance, to negative the supposition, if any one is jealous 
for that saddening creed that they all, without exception, and, as the 
Athanasian Creed has it, “ without doubt perish everlastingly,” seeing 
the false religions are formally held to be “inadequate.” If in- 
adequate for anything at all, they most assuredly are inadequate to 
secure eternal salvation. That the heathen do all perish in dark 
doom is not indeed—I will be frank—my own belief. If I believed 
it, I would not like to tell them so. But this I would tell them, as 
I have told them many a score of times, that neither they nor any 
gon of Adam ever was or ever will be saved but through Christ ; 
and the text “there is none other name under heaven given among 
men whereby we must be saved,” is not peculiarly a stumbling 
block to them. There are many other ends to be served by a 
religion beside the securing of a future happy destiny. It is the 
peculiarity of our Christianity that it “has brought life and im- 
mortality to light, ” and in our sense of the word the heathen 
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religions do not even profess to save. Jesus has no rival in the 
shame-purchased glory of the Cross. Many sages—but one Saviour ; 
this we must never tire of repeating. 

But to return. Even in our Christianity, as we see it exem- 
plified in the life and customs of the Churches, how much there is that 
is untrue and ignoble. On the other hand it cannot be that a vast- 
system, a mass of thought and teaching and practical worship which 
has been the sole guidance of millions for two or three milleniums, 
should have in it nothing of good, nothing of truth, but be utterly 
evil. It is of more importance by far that we should sympathetically 
recognise the good than that we should condemn the evil. The 
heathen, like erring ones at home, may be won to the truth, they 
cannot be scolded into it. Let me illustrate this by a little parable. 

Your friend John Chinaman has a garden—a large one, fenced in 
and assiduously cultivated these many years. He grows fruits, vege- 
tables and herbs of many kinds, and through a long life it has support- 
ed himself and a most numerous family. It is a poor thing. The 
fruit is tasteless, the vegetables are coarse, the herbs have much 
bitterness. But he is very fond, very proud of it. You pass by it, 
and looking over the hedge, which only of late years has he trimmed 
low enough for you to see over, you say, “ What a wretched thing 
itis! I will teach him how to garden and will give him roots and 
grafts and slips of right genuine excellence!” So you run 
into his garden, and, with small explanation and no apology, 
you trample his plants under foot, pull them up with rash haste, 
call them all weeds and rubbish, pronounce the fruit to be all poison, 
and shout lustily for the axe to hew down his trees. He is sure to 
get into a rage, to pronounce you a ruthless destroyer bent only on 
reducing his garden to a waste, and, without waiting to see what 
you have to offer, will expel you ignominiously from the 
ground. Go more quietly to work. Bein less haste to uproot, more 
anxious to plant and cultivate. Take yourowngood seedand sow it 
quietly. Set hardy plants by his. They will look strange and 
foreign for a time, and even when he brings them to the table their 
taste may be alien at first. But have patience; toil in the gentle- 
ness of love. Your “lily of the valley” hasasilent charm of lowly | 
beauty, which will steal into his heart ; your “rose of Sharon ”— 
he has seen no flower that has one-thousandth part its entrane- 
ing loveliness; and when the “Tree of Life” bears fruit in his 
orchard, that will be fruit such as his lips were never blessed with. 
Their fragrance will intoxicate his sense, their sweetness delight his 
soul, those grapes of Eshcol will refresh his spirit with “the new 
wine” of Heaven’s vintage. He will be more ready than you are to 
uproot the old—more eager than you to plant and to foster the new. 
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Collectanea. 


REMNANTS OF PAGAN SuUpPERSTITIONS.—The same class of su- 
perstitions that has been found so hard to extirpate here, has 
always been the last to die out in other countries. They outlive 
changes of language and civilization. In China the worship of 
ancestors is much older than Confucianism, Taoism or Buddhism, 
and is to-day the real national religion, deepest in the hearts of 
the people. In the Roman Empire the worship of tutelar family 
deities, the “lares and penates,”’ survived in the homage paid 
to patron saints, while the dreadful superstition of the “ evil eye,” 
the belief in sorcery and the use of amulets and charms, still 
prevail in all the countries bordering on the Mediterranean Sea. 
Many such remnants of pagan superstition still survive among the 
members of our own race, while no form of imposture or quackery, 
however gross, fails to find adherents among them. It is not for 
us to cast the first stone at the poor Hawaiian. Even among 
Protestant Christians, polytheistic habits of thought survive to a 
certain extent, in the personification of physical forces and of the 
laws of nature, as if they were self-existent or anything more 
than modes of Divine action, as if our God were “ afar off,’ ont- 
side of His world, and not the Being “ by Whom all things consist, 
and without Whom not a sparrow falls to the ground,” 


“That God which ever lives and moves, 
One God, one law, one element, 

‘“‘ And one far off Divine event, 

To which the whole Creation moves.” 


—W. D. Alexander, in The Friend, Honolulu. 
* * * 


Morau Conpition oF THE HeratHEN.—There is a growing 
tendency in our day to overlook the darker phase of heathenism 
and to dwell principally upon secondary and more transient fea- 
tures. We know the nations of the earth better than our fathers 
did; commerce, frequent intercourse, political relations, the study 
of language, art, customs, institutions and religions have made us 
familiar with them in many aspects, and insensibly have hidden 
their moral ruin from our view, or at least have softened our sense 
of it. In thinking of the more civilized pagan peoples, the Hindus, 
Chinese and Japanese, we are inclined to forget their paganism 
and spiritual rutn and to deem them interesting objects of study 
rather than lost souls, striking and picturesque specimens of a 
life widely contrasted with our own, rather than the victims of 
despair, in bondage to sense and to sin. It seems an affront to 
speak of them as heathen; their acumen, their superficial polite- 
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ness and courtesy are so much praised that the impression is some- 
times left that we have really more to learn from them than they 
from us, | 

These very people, whose politeness is so much admired, whose 
taste is praised, whose political development is so eagerly observed 
—the speculative Hindu, the astute Chinese, the versatile Japan- 
ese—these are all involved in the darkness and despair of the 
pagan world; they are as remote from Christ and his kingdom as 
were our forefathers in England, or as the tribes whom Stanley 
brought to light for a moment in Central Africa. There is not one 
ray of hope for them in this life or the life to come, unless they are 
born again and re-created in the image of Christ Jesus. They are 
the victims of false religions, of corrupt morals, and often of gross 
personal vices. This is not the view of a narrow or an iliiberal 
spirit, of those who fail in love for these peoples and are out of 
sympathy with the great forces of the age; it is the view which 
the living and gracious God of all flesh has taught us in his Holy 
Word ; it is the only view which they can take who stand by the 
Cross of Calvary, or who take in all the momentous facts which 
bear on human life and destiny. The main facts that aroused 
Carey, and by which he and his age were set on fire, stand before 
our eyes to-day. These people, as a whole, are sinners, in bondage 
to evil, corrupt in heart and life and thought, incapabie of deliv- 
ering themselves, and soon to pass beyond all human help if the 
Gospel be not preached to them, and preached at once—Rev. 
Judson Smith. 








Thrilling Experience of Rev. J. Parker, — 
His Escape from the Rebels. 


N November 12th I was working at Ch‘ao-yang. All was going 
® on well. The attendance of Christians at the meetings was 
good, and we had a number of new men about us, who were showing 
every sign of a sincere desire to know the truth. The prospect for 
the winter’s work was a very bright one. On the night of the 
above date my preacher came into my room with a very excited face 
and said that the Yamén had just received word that 2000 robbers 
were attacking some villages 90 li north of us. I took about 80 per 
cent. of the story, as I did not see how 2000 robbers could get with- 
in 80 miles of us and yet people be kept in the dark. The next 
morning I did not go out till midday, when I generally commence 
my medical work. I then found, to my surprise, that all the respect- 
able people were carrying away their wives and daughters with all 
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speed to some safe place among the mountains. It was impossible 
to hire beyond a few li outside the place, and for that distance an 
enormous price wasasked. ‘Then I kvew we had soldiers, and these 
I thought would be able to defend the place. Then messengers 
had been sent Hast and West for troops, which might arrive 
before the robbers. And as I should have to go on foot when- 
ever I went, I determined to wait and see whether the robbers 
came or not, as I did not wish to have my walk for nothing. Then 
all day long the Christians came in telling me their fears, and these I 
tried to comfort and encourage. Thinking that perhaps we might 
have to stand a siege of a few days or there might be a fight between 
the soldiers and the rebels, during which time provisions could not be 
bought, I was careful to lay in a good stock of provisions. But 
towards night the affair looked so bad that I told my boy to get a 
bamboo pole ready, and showed him just what bedding to take, for I 
felt somehow that they might attack us in the night. 

Just at daybreak the next morning I was awakened by the 
firing of guns, but as my windows, which are paper, and therefore 
admit the sound very freely, I thought the sound came from the South, 
from which direction we were hoping for a reinforcement of soldiers. 
Thinking these soldiers had arrived and were firing a salute for the 
gates to be opened, I turned over and tried to go to sleep again. 
But the firing continued, and then the murmur of men’s voices. 
Immediately upon this I heard my boy step alongside the window 
and tell me to get up, us the robbers had come. Of course no 
second call was needed. Dressing quickly, I went outside and 
could plainly hear the firing in the North part of the town and men 
shouting “Sha! Sha!” (#% #%.) My boy quickly bound up my bedding, 
the preacher’s and his own and was soon out on the road. ‘The old 
preacher lost the control of himself through fear, and I had to use a 
threat to lock him in the place before he could bring himself too. 
He is a good, faithful soul, and has endured much of cold and 
hunger, but in times of immediate danger his fears completely 
overcome him and he loses his head. 

When we got out into the street, in the great twilight, we could 
see men up in the north part rushing about and shouting. We 
were among the last to leave the city, for when we got out on the 
plain right away a mile ahead of us there were three long streams 
of people, who had poured out of the Hast, West and South gates. 
When we looked back, we could see the Yamén all in flames; to 
the right of us, a few l2 away, was a large Mongol temple all 
aflame. We had only just got out in time. The soldiers had made 
a feeble resistance and had fled by way to Chin-chou, leaving four of 
their number dead. Through a division in the rebel camp about 
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the large Mongol temple in Ch‘ao-yang that was spared from being 
burnt. Some of the rebels thought it ought to be the Yamén for the 
new government they were going to establish, and so they did not 
burn it. They caught ten of the Lamas and murdered them in cold 
blood. And nearly every village around had some Mongol, either 
man, woman or priest murdered. ‘he number of Mongol temples 
burnt is not a few, while all Confucian temples or any temple which 
was not Mongol, was spared, and not a Chinaman was murdered. 
Several of the shops, which their owners tried to defend, were burnt 
to the ground. I thought it was a robber raid, and that after a day 
or two’s looting, they would retire; but now I know that it was 
nothing less than a rebellion against the government. It was a 
very cold morning when we turned out on the road,—a north wind 
with snow. The poor people suffered fearfully. The small-footed 
women, scared out of their wits, had a fearful time of it. We 
joined one of these long streams of fugitives. I determined to 
make for ‘’‘a-tzu-kou, as the only place and road I knew anything 
about. Of course then I thought that it was only a local affair. 

My boy, Li Yi, very bravely carried my things for twenty 
miles; while I and the old preacher divided two Chinese cash- 
bags full of cash and other things between us, so carrying some 
25 lbs. weight between us. I have walked thirty miles a day at home 
and felt little the worse for it, but the twenty-five miles we went 
that day, together with our luggage, made my bones ache. We gotas 
far as P‘ng-fang-rh and found a very dirty small inn open. The 
innkeeper knew Gilmour well, and I was able to give him a little 
medical help a few months ago. He was very kind to us, and after- 
wards became our true friend. The next day we tried to hire 
a vehicle or even a donkey to help us on our journey, but all such 
had been used to carry away shopkeepers and their goods, and so 
could not be got. The innkeeper then sent us on to his home 
to try and hire a donkey there. There again we failed, but they 
kindly gave us a breakfast of chou, which was very welcome. We 
then, after some difficulty, hired a man to help carry our goods. 
Just as we were starting, the innkeeper came and stopped us from 
going, and inviting us to spend a day or so with him, stating that 
the robbers had retired from Ch‘ao-yang. This we yielded to, and 
my boy went back to reconnoitre. He returned the next evening 
with the bad news that the rebels still held Ch‘ao-yang, and as we 
afterwards heard, did so for five days, and then only retreated quite 
away. With this news we started to walk to T‘a-tzu-kou. We began 
now to realize that it was by no means safe travelling. The Yamén 
having been upset, there was no power to restain any evilly disposed 
person. Our helpless condition also was a good mark for ridicule 
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and insult. There were such a number of men abroad in bands 
of threes and fours, with old muskets, flint-locks and spears, who 
seemed ready for any mischief and bent on plunder. Their looks and 
words as we passed them were anything but reassuring. But my 
plan was always to keep straight on, answer their questions civilly, 
and neither by stopping or appearance of fear give them the least 
advantage to begin a row. The inns were closed, and had we not 
fortunately met a man selling flat pan cakes, we should have had 
nothing to eat. We bought some of these, and finding a quiet spot 
by the roadside, we sat down and ate them there. The village and 
hamlet through which we had to pass had been deserted by all the 
respectable people, and the roughs and scum of the place stood about 
in groups waiting for something to turn up. It was only God’s 
power that restrained these from venting their spleen upon us. 
Going through one village we were followed by a crowd of young 
fellows, shouting “Ta Ta!” (#7 (1). I thought then that we were 
in for it. I had a good staff, with which I was assisting my own walk 
and also the pace of the donkey. This I got into fighting order and 
determined to do my best with the help of God. But when they got 
near.us, an old man, who evidently knew us, went up and spoke to 
them, to whom they listened, and we, keeping on our course, got safely 
away. When 10 li from our stopping place, Kung-ying-tzu, we 
were told that 380 l¢ ahead of us Yeh-fu-show had been seized by 
another band of rebels, and that 'T'‘a-tzu-kou itself was shut up, 
expecting a siege. This was awful bad news. But we went on, and 
by the kindness of the innkeeper, got a room and food for the night. 
We had a bad time of it there. ‘The whole gang of roughs of the 
place came piling into the room and were not at all amiable. Then 
after they had got out, they got up a good quarrel, and so entertained 
us with some yelling and swearing for a good part of the night. I 
remember the old preacher sitting down on the k‘ang and in a helpless 
kind of way saying, “‘We have noroad now; eastward there are robbers, 
and westward there are robbers, while in the North and South there 
is nothing but mountain. Mei Yu Fa Tzu (% WY F.)” ‘Ah 
well,’’ I said, “There is one way open yet, and that is the way 
above.” But the old man did not catch my meaning, or misunderstood 
me, for he said, ‘‘ Ah but we have no cart.” ‘* Perhaps the Lord 
will send us his fire-cart,” I said. Then the old man saw my mean- 
ing, and he said, ‘‘ Yes, that way is always open, and weare ready to 
go.” I thought to tryand make a detour round by some mountain 
path during the night, and thus pass the robber camp in the darkness. 
Whether there was a mountain path or not I did not know, but we 
were in straits. Butafter praying earnestly about it, we determined 
to retrace our steps and throw ourselves upon the kindness of our 
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friend, the Chinaman who lived outside of P‘ing-fang-rh, 95 lc 
west of Ch‘ao-yang, praying that God would open his heart to us 
and give us shelter and food. If he did not, then we should be in 
rather a bad fix. This was the leading of God, for had we got 
through to T‘a-tzu-kou, I am afraid I should not have been writing 
this letter to-day, as all that country West and South of T‘a-tzu- 
kou, as well as that place itself, has since been seized by the rebels. 
The Roman Catholics of that country side have been foully 
murdered, and I am afraid that people who, in their calmer mo- 
ments, know no difference between the Catholics and Protestants, 
would not, in their blood-thirsty intoxication, have discerned any 
distinction between myself and preacher from the poor Catholics 
slaughtered at Lan-chia-tzu. We did not sleep that night, as the 
noise outside and the near presence of the rebels, made us fear that 
any moment we might have to fly. But God safely kept us, and 
the next morning, before any one was astir, we quietly left the inn 
and retraced out steps 70 li. We had to put up with insult, but 
got back safely to our refuge. He did not receive us with any 
great burst of joy, but still he gave us shelter. The place was well 
adapted for such a retreat. It was upon the side of a mountain, 
and there was a door opening out at the back, so that if the rebels 
came, it was easy to pop out there and hide among the deep ravines. 
The old man did not forget to point this out to me. All the women 
folk had been taken away to a relative farther back among the 
mountains. The people were very poor, and we two made an extra 
pair of mouths to be fed. We could buy nothing, though I had a 
little money, We had millet and bean curd twice a day. I had 
hard work to manage the latter at first, but hunger made it as nice 
as Devonshire cream. It was exceedingly cold. My walking had 
worn out the only pair of socks I had, and both my heels, being 
uncovered, got frozen and became very sore. I spent much of my 
time rambling about the mountain, for I had not a single book to 
read. To stay in the room was but to be half-suffocated with 
tobacco and opium smoke and be treated to all the scandal and 
profanity of a set of idlers. 

My favourite place was in some nook or hollow in the ravine, 
where the north wind could not get at me and where the sun 
could give me a little warmth. I should have liked a little more 
clothing. ‘The nights were certainly long, but I wished them 
longer for their very warmth’s sake. I cannot tell you how I 
prayed there, and wondered whether God was going to sweep 
me and the work away. We were surrounded by the rebels. 
‘They were at Chao-yang, east of us. They took Kung-ying-tzu 
after we left it on our return, They were north of us, for I could 
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hear their guns, and reports reached us later of their murdering 
a number of Mongols. They were south of us, for Ll saw them 
burning a large temple twenty 2 away. For some days it was 
thought safe that I should not show myself outside the front of 
the house. During this time my boy and one of our Christian 
young men alternately travelled backwards and forwards at the 
risk ot their own lives from a little village near Ch‘ao-yang, bring- 
ing us news. Their devotion and love touched me very much. My 
courier from Tientsin, who was due at Ch‘ao-yang the very day the 
rebels came, never turned up, but as I know now came within a 100 22 
of the place and then got scared, returned to T‘a-tzu-kou, and when 
that place was attacked, found his way back to Tientsin. So that 
I had had no letters or news since I last left Tientsin. He is 
fearfully afraid of being caught and pressed into military service, 
which might lead to a punishment which he knows awaits him. 
Thus his great fear. 

After ten days’ stay at this place, my boy brought me news 
that the rebels had been driven out of Ch‘ao-yang and the 
soldiers from the Hast had entered the city. The next day we 
started for Ch‘ao-yang. We travelled the 95 li that day and 
got to the gates at sunset. Here we had a fearful sight. Outside 
the gate was a great pile of headless bodies with a pack of 
dogs feeding on them. Outside the four gates some 200 had 
been beheaded.- For nights after, the darkness was made hideous 
by the barking and shouting of the numberless dogs devouring 
these bodies. Chao-yang was like a place of death. <A few idle 
men were standing about. These had been enlisted to assist the 
soldiers, of whom there were a large number parading the streets. 
There was no business ; shops closed and barricaded. Our small 
company caused no little surprise as we found our way to the inn. 
Thank God it was there, and, above all, our things had been 
kept untouched, which I think was nothing less than God’s special 
interposition. The innkeeper had returned, and was thrown into an 
awful state of fear when he saw me return. As long as I stayed there 
he begged of me daily to try to get away, as he was afraid that I 
should be attacked. At such a time it is not the rebels so much that 
one has to fear as it is the bad men of the place. Here I stayed 
quietly. The inn was closed and I never went outside, so that we 
remained undisturbed. One man kept watch during the night, for 
the rebels were only ninety i away. ‘The soldiers had gone out to 
attack them, but in point of numbers were so much the smaller 
that the people were just trembling in their shoes, lest they should 
be defeated. Some of the Christians had returned and came secretly 
in the day time through the innkeeper’s private entrance to see me 
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God had safely kept them all and their property, although now 
they were being pointed out on the street as the disciples of an 
unauthorized religion, and men were calling on each other to seize 
them. Ever since I left them I have been sorely troubled for 
them, for God alone can help them these days. After two days, we 
got the good news that there had been a battle and that the rebels 
had been defeated with the loss of 400 killed and a large number 
of prisoners taken, among whom was the leader. 

But the rebels had only retired another ninety Ji, and there being 
reports of two other large bands of rebels assembling, one north-west, 
some 200 /i away, and another north-east, 300 li, the soldiers deemed it 
prudent to return to Ch‘ao-yang. Then came the news of San-chia- 
tzu and Pa-kou being attacked and taken. Daily came fresh news 
of murders, &c., some true, some false, and I began to see that this 
was to be a whole winter’s business and I determined to get out of it. 
I enquired and got some information about the road to Chin-chou, and 
found there was a good road from there down to Tientsin. The 
road between Ch‘ao-yang and Chin-chou alone was dangerous. But 
IT wanted a cart and money. I got up an embassy to go to the 
money shop, which of course was closed, but they afterward got in; 
there being a man left in charge. But they had taken away the 
silver and they had so little cash they would not give me a cent. 
I worried them with different messengers, but they told me to wait a 
few days, a very doubtful kind of answer. Being in this fix I tried to 
resign myself, but things were getting worse each day; and the 
converts themselves were urging me to get away, for they said their 
hearts had no peace as long as I remained there. Then [ got desper- 
ate. 1 was told there might be a foreigner at Chin-chou and from him - 
I might borrow money if I could only get there. Sol sent for one of the 
Christians, who is a butcher (Mr. Meech will remember the fat man). 
He has «little money. I had ashop bill, which of course was no good 
at the time, and will not be till the shop opens again. Upon this he 
advanced me about T'ls. 3. Then I got up a special embassy to the money 
shop who, after much entreaty, got a few tiao out of them and thus I 
was enabled to hire a very poor cart, the only one that could be found, 
at an extortionate price. If there was no foreigner at Chin-chou, we 
had determined to sell what clothes we could spare. My boy, whom I 
would have given anything to bring with me, L had to leave behind 
without employment and without money, for I was in his debt, and 
I had none to give him. What he and his wife will live on this winter 
I know not. But he never thought of this, and in his loving way 
thought only of getting me away. When I spoke to him about it, he 
said, “ Oh never mind me; youtgo, Mu Shih, the Lord will help me, 
I don’t fear, [ am trusting in Him.” All the Christians have shown 
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a strong trust in God. When the money shop closed down upon me, 
things began to look blue, as I had only a few tiao for myself, preach- 
er and boy to live upon. One old man, who is very poor, getting 
his living by selling pears on the street, had a few fowls. He, think- 
ing I might be running short of food, came one morning before break- 
fast, and from out of the recesses of his garments, very unostentatiously 
brought forth half dozen eggs and put them on the table without a word 
and then walked out. I was very much touched by the old man’s 
love and forethought. 

December 3rd we (preacher and [) left Ch‘ao-yang for Chin- 
chou ; there were three days’ dangerous travelling before us. But again 
God provided for our need. I had disguised myself as much as 
possible by shaving off my moustache and borrowing the old preacher’s 
wind bonnet, which concealed my hair and most of my face. But there 
was no need of this, for ten Ji outside of Ch‘ao-yang we fell into the 
rear of a company of soldiers, who were carrying the spoils of the 
battle to Chin-chou. The spoils were a large baggage cart of mus- 
kets and spears, together with a quantity of dead men’s clothes. Two 
Imperial carts containing rich clothing, also a large number of 
Mongolian ponies. We journeyed with them, ate and slept with them. 
They were rough companions, but kind, and we got on well together, 
and their presence gave us safety. But it was extremely cold, and 
our boots were worn out with walking. Those three days I suffered 
more from cold than I have done all my life. The poor old preacher 
was quite unwell when he arrived here. We went a new road, and 
no one knew the way. We spent 14 or 16 hours on the road every - 
day, for the heavy carts broke through the half frozen rivers and got 
stuck. I was so glad when we got in sight of Uhin-chou once more to 
see people busily buying and selling to every one unarmed. I felt like 
throwing up my hat. Then we were more glad to find that there was 
a foreigner in Chin-chou. He had been settled there for about two 
months. It was Dr. Brander, of the Irish Presbyterian Mission. He 
was there alone with his wife. He kindly lent me money, and we got 
a cart for Ku-yeh, and thence by the railway arrived safely in Tientsin. 
Tientsin, Dec. 29, 1891. 


[When reaching Tientsin, so hagged was Mr. Parker in appear- 
ance that he frightened Mr. Lee’s servant who thought him a 
ghost.—Ep. | 
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Vaccination a Duty. 


BY GEO. A. HUNTLEY, C. I. M., CHENG-K‘U. 


LL interested in missions in China must have been saddened by 
A the great mortality among missionaries, through that awful 
disease,—small-pox. Through it many of our youngest, strongest and 
most promising missionaries have been removed from the ranks during 
the last two years; and what makes the matter more sad is the fact 
that the simple precaution of vaccination or re-vaccination before em- 
barking, had been neglected in the majority of instauces. 

I will give particulars of a few cases out of the many, and it will 
be noticed that in each case the sufferer had not been vaccinated 
successfully for several years before contracting the disease, while the 
nurses, who had either been recently vaccinated, or had already 
suffered from the same complaint, did not in one single instance con- 
tract the disease. 

Case 1. Patient had not been vaccinated since childhood. 
Symptoms of confluent and black small-pox developed, and later 
hemorrhage, proving fatal on the eighth day. A medical man and 
trained nurse were in attendance. Among those who assisted in 
nursing, one had previously contracted the same disease, the remain- 
der had been recently vaccinated. No one contracted the disease. 

Case 2, Patient unsuccessfully vaccinated twice within a year 
previous to her illness, but the inoculation had not taken effect for six 
or seven years previously. Pregnant 44 months. The sufferer died on 
the fifth day after taking to her bed. Medical man attended, and two 
foreign ladies, with two native women, assisted in nursing. Attendants 
had been recently vaccinated and did not contract the disease. The 
widower of the deceased, who kindly sends the information adds :—“ I 
trust that your efforts may be blest to the making of Boards and Com- 
mittees more careful upon this subject. We were all re-vaccinated 
before coming out, but not at the suggestion of the Board.”’ 

Case 8. Patient had not been vaccinated since childhood. The 
disease assumed a very serious type and has left the patient very 
badly marked. ‘There was no medical attendant, and of the two 
ladies who undertook the nursing, one a trained nurse, had been 
recently vaccinated, and the other had previously suffered from the 
same complaint—neither contracted the disease. ‘The patient believed 
in “ Faith-healing” and thought it would not be trusting the Lord to 
be vaccinated. cee 

Uase 4. The disease lasted two weeks aiter appearance of first 
symptoms. Patient had not been vaccinated for 29 years. ‘There 
was no medical attendant. A native woman nursed. ‘Two ladies were 
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in the same house, but did not contract the disease. The patient 
says, “I think they had been previously vaccinated.” 

Case 5. Patient contracted disease while travelling and reached 
his station with much difficulty. He had not been vaccinated since 
childhood. The brother who nursed him had been recently vaccinated 
and did not contract the disease. Patient was delirious and blind for 
some days and took no medicine. The sufferer’s hair came completely 
off and his face is pitted. 

Case 6. Patient not vaccinated since childhood. ‘The disease 
took the mild form and leaves no disfigurement. There was no 
medical attendant, and the two foreigners who assisted in nursing had 
been recently vaccinated and did not contract the disease. 

Case 7. Patient had not been vaccinated for 37 years, viz., in 
infancy. Duration of disease—fourteen days. A medical man attended. 
The patient’s wife, who did the nursing, had not been vaccinated since 
childhood, but was re-vaccinated as soon as symptoms of small-pox 
were discovered, and did not contract the disease. 

In addition to these melancholy particulars, I have received the 
following valuable testimony from medical gentlemen in China :— 

The Rev. J. Hudson Taylor, M. R. C. S., Director of the China 
Inland Mission, writes :—‘‘I quite agree with you that it is most 
desirable that the home officers of the various Missionary Societies 
should not merely recommend but insist on all candidates being 
vaccinated shortly before leaving for these shores. Our China Coun- 
ceil is urging on our Home Councils the following rule:—‘ All 
candidates who have not been successfully vaccinated within a recent 
period, must be vaccinated before leaving, and must procure a 
certificate as evidence that this is done.’ If I were not so pressed, it 
would be very easy to collect a large number of cases in which 
missionaries have taken small-pox, owing to this practice not having 
been carried out. I can only, however, just now refer to the fact that 
in our Ladies’ Training Home at Sang-cheo, or the stations immediate- 
ly connected with it, we have for three successive years lost a lady 
worker each year, by death from small-pox, not to mention other cases 
in which there has been recovery. The question has been asked 
by one of our branches, ‘In the event of a candidate having con- 
scientious objection to vaccination, what would you advise?’ And 
my reply was to advise that the candidate work at home, where 
the danger is less, and where there is sufficient strength to nurse, or 
hospital accomodation procurable, in the event of small-pox taking 
place. It may be very well for the patient to take the personal risks 
of the disease, but what about the attendants,—are they to be exposed ? 
As you know, the work of a station may be seriously interfered with 


by cases of this kind. 
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“T would like to add that it should not be too lightly assumed 
that a person is protected because re-vaccination is not successful. 
I could mention cases where persons have been unsuccessfully re- 
vaccinated, but who at once took the disease on exposure. <A lady 
missionary recently arrived in China, having been three times un- 
successfully re-vaccinated before embarking. I recommended her 
not leaving Shanghai without being vaccinated again. This time 
the vaccination proved very successful. ‘The pustules were large 
and fully formed, and showed that there would have been no 
protection whatever had she been previously exposed to the disease. 
May the Lord prosper your undertaking and precious lives be saved 
for Christ’s service ! ” 

J. A. Lynch, Esq., M.D., Chinkiang, sends the following :—“ 1 
am strongly of your opinion as to the need of vaccination for mission- . 
aries coming to China; and wish you every success in your efforts. 
Small-pox is so widely prevalent in China that no resident can hope 
to escape being repeatedly exposed to contagion, and my experi- 
ence has taught me that a single vaccination in childhood is far 
from being a reliable safeguard. Within a single twelve month 
[ have seen half a dozen cases of small-pox occurring in foreigners, 
all of whom had been vaccinated as children. Two of these cases 
were very serious and one fatal. I knew of no instance where a 
recently vaccinated person has taken the disease. It is clearly the 
duty of missionary societies to take such measures as may secure 
from needless risk the health of those whom they send abroad. The 
neglect of such a simple and obvious precaution as re-vaccination 
amounts to criminal carelessness.” 

Rev. A. W. Douthwaite, M.D., C. I M., Chefoo, says :— It 
would be impossible to overrate the importance of the re-vaccina- 
tion of all candidates for mission work in China, as every un-vaccin- 
ated person is liable to an attack of small-pox, and is pretty sure to 
get it sooner or later if he moves among the people of this country. 
I send you a copy of the revised ‘ Hints to Candidates,’ from which 
you will learn that the China Council of our mission does more than 
recommend vaccination, for it insists upon it.” 

Dr. Boone, Shanghai, writes :—“ In reply to your note I beg to 
say that it is my opinion that all persons coming out to live in 
China should be successfully re-vaccinated before they start for this 
field. Also, that all the Missionary Boards should require a certifi- 
cate of successful vaccination or re-vaccination of a recent date 
from the candidates. for appointment to the mission field before 
such persons are sent to China.” 

Dr. Howard Taylor, C. I. M., says :-— In reply to your question 
ve vaccination, allow me to say that I regard it as of supreme 
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importance that every civilized man and woman should be as com- 
pletely safeguarded from small-pox as possible. 

“There is no shadow of a doubt as to the efficacy of vaccination 
properly carried out and repeated twice in diminishing the severity 
at least, and in most cases in absolutely preventing the disease. 

“Every candidate who has not thus been thrice successfully 
vaccinated (unless it prove impracticable, on repeated trial, to do so) 
ought, I am satisfied, to be refused on that ground alone if they are 
unwilling, for their own sake and that of their fellow-workers, to 
be re-vaccinated before leaving for the mission field. 

“A baby I successfully vaccinated a few weeks ago, had Bead 
thrice before vaccinated without effect. But in adults it would be 
enough, for practical purposes, to attempt inoculation with vaccine 
three times: if all these failed, the candidate might, with reason- 
able certainty, be pronounced immune from small-pox, and might 
safely come out.” 

Dr. Randle, C. I. M., Taungshin, Chefoo, sends the following :— 
** Small-pox is one of the most prevalent diseases in China, and I 
think of the more dangerous diseases it 1s the most common. It is 
not specially deadly in its ravages among the Chinese, but Eu- 
ropeans are apt to suffer considerably ; mortality among them run- 
ing very high. We have lost a good many valuable workers in ue 
C. we M. through small-pox. 

“1 don’t know how necessary it would be in England to insist 
upon each candidate for mission work in China first being 
vaccinated, for I should have thought that recommendation would 
be sufficient, seeing that the necessity for protection is indeed great. 

“] would urge, too, that the vaccination should be done 
thoroughly, say in five places at least. 

“It is more important, too, for intending missionaries to China 
to be vaccinated at home rather than after they get to China, for 
here vaccine is very uncertain, besides being expensive.” 

Dr. Parry, C. I. M., Ch‘en-tu, writes :—“ In reply to your ae 
I need only say that [ am in hearty sympathy and agreement with 
you in regard to the matter of your appeal to the sicleties at home 
in vaccination or re-vaccination being insisted upon in the case of 
all their accepted candidates. 

“JT cannot support this by any experience personally of the 
disease amongst missionary families; the only case under my own 
care being that in our own family last year, when amongst our 
three children who were equally exposed to infection, the only one 
to take the disease was the youngest, who had not been successfully 
vaccinated.” 
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Dr. McFarlane, L. M. S., Chichou, writes :—‘ Regarding the 
question of small-pox and vaccination I fully agree with you upon 
the urgent necessity of every foreigner being recently vaccinated 
before leaving his native shores. I was public vaccinator for two 
years in Edinburgh and know the importance of urging the 
matter.” | 

Dr. J. Fryer Smith writes from Liu-ching :—“ All my experi- 
ence goes to prove the valve of vaccination as a preventative in 
small-pox. I was vaccinated when a small boy, then again three 
years before coming to China, then again in Chefoo the first 
summer after arriving in China, and took each time, and about 
every three or four years I think it should be tried again. I have 
found many who were sure they were proof against vaccination be- 
cause done so recently, take rather violently, which I would take as 
a sign that if exposed to small-pox contagion, they would be sare to 
contract the disease and likely have it rather severe. Therefore I 
should say, be vaccinated before leaving home, and not to be satis- 
fied with less than three trials; then I should advise all who come 
to China to try it over again after being two years in China. It is 
a small matter and very important.” 

Dr. Cox, C. I. M., T‘ai-yuen, calls attention to the following 
resolution passed at the general meeting of the China Medical 
Missionary Association, held May 22, 1890 :— 

‘Whereas the great prevalence of small-pox in China is well 
established and fully known, and whereas three cases have occurred 
among members of the Missionary Conference during the time it 
was convened, and two deaths have taken place among the mission- 
ary body in other parts of China during the same time, therefore, 
Resolved, That we recommend the various Missionary Boards to 
require successful re-vaccination as a necessary condition of appoint- 
ment to missionary work in China.” 

These melancholy facts and testimonies will speak for them- 
selves. We are just now on the eve of a great influx of Christian 
missionaries into China, and my earnest desire and prayer is, that 
this important subject should be at once brought before the 
Committees and Boards of the various Missionary Societies and 
intending missionaries throughout the world, and that the simple 
precaution of vaccination should be insisted upon in the case of 
every assigned candidate for mission work in the Celestial Empire. 
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What are the Best Methods for proving Applicants for 
Membership in our Churches ? 
BY REY. E. Z. SIMMONS, S. B. M., CANTON. 


HE importance of holding up Christianity in its purity and 
brightest light, is an admitted fact. It is especially important 
that this be done among such a people as the Chinese. I would 
emphasize the necessity of looking after the spiritual part of 
Christianity. An un-Christian Church is a misnomer and hurtful 
to the cause of truth and Christianity. Just so an unrenewed mem- 
ber in a Church is hurtful to that Church and to the cause of Christ. 
As we lay the foundation of our Churches here now, so will the 
Churches of the future be. If we would have a Biblical Church, 
a Christ-like structure, the foundation must be laid in Christ, and 
each stone that enters into the building should be fitted according 
to the true pattern, a living stone, one that will strengthen, not 
weaken the structure. 

What therefore do the Scriptures require of those who are 
going to join the Church? We are, I suppose, all working under 
the same commission, that given by Christ. Let us consider it 
fora moment: According to Matthew, Christ says, ‘“ Go ye therefore 
and make disciples of all nations.’ After they have been made 
disciples, then they are to be received into the Church. According 
to Mark, we have, ‘‘Go ye into all the world and preach the 
Gospel to the whole creation. He that believeth and is baptized, 
shall be saved; but he that disbelieveth, shall be condemned.” 
Here the condition upon which men are to be received is that 
they believe. And Luke says, “Thus it is written that Christ 
should suffer and rise again from the dead the third day; and 
that repentance and remission of sins should be preached in His 
name unto all the nations, beginning from Jerusalem.” Here the 
requirement is that men must repent and their sins be forgiven, 
then they are prepared for church-membership. 

One of the best possible interpretations of a command, com- 
mission or doctrine, is the way in which loving faithful subjects 
understand and carry out such instructions. The first interpretation 
of Christ’s command to the apostles is illustrated on the day of 
Pentecost. Peter and the other apostles, being filled with the 
Holy Spirit, preached unto the people Jesus, and at the close of 
the discourse the people said unto Peter and the rest of the 
apostles, “ Brethren, what shall we do?” And Peter said unto 
them, “Repent and be baptized everyone of you in the name of 
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Jesus Christ unto the remission of sins.’ And it is stated further 
on that ‘“ they then that received his word, were baptized.’ Here 
disciples were made, men believed, repentance was preached, 
embodying the three distinct ideas as given by the three evangelists 
above. And further on we are told that “‘ the Lord added to them, 
day by day, those that were being saved.” 

The same standard of belief was required of the Gentiles that 
was required of the Jews. For Peter had the best of evidence that 
Cornelius and his house believed before they were received. He 
said in explaining the matter to the Church at Jerusalem, ‘If 
then God gave unto them the like gift as He did also unto us, 
when we believed on the Lord Jesus Christ, who was I, that I 
could withstand God? . And when they heard these things, they 
held their peace and glorified God, saying, “‘'Then to the Gentiles 
also hath God granted repentance unto life.” 

Paul and Barnabas preached at Antioch, ‘‘and as many as 
were ordained unto eternal life, believed.’ At Iconium “a great 
multitude, both Jews and Greeks, believed.”” At Lystra and Derby 
disciples were made and organized into Churches. This was the 
invariable rule, so far as I can gather from the Scriptures. 

And after thus looking into the matter, I lay it down as a 
broad proposition that, in the Scriptures, where there is any evidence 
of persons having been received into the Churches, that there is 
conclusive evidence that such persons believed in the Saviour. 

This then is the requirement for membership, that they 
believe on Christ, that they become new creatures in Christ, that 
they be born again, that they be the subjects of the regenerating 
and renewing influence of the Holy Spirit before they are fit for 
membership in our Churches. 


“What are the best methods for proving applicants for mem- 
bership in our Churches ?”’ is a very important question and one 
that demands our most thoughtful and practical consideration. 

While [ believe in and recognize the unity of mankind, yet it 
must never be forgotten that there is great diversity in unity. 
Therefore one method will not do by which to try or test all cases. 
It would be unwise to insist upon the same rules for persons who 
have had more or less knowledge of Christianity all their lives and 
have never worshiped idols, and those who have recently heard 
the Gospel for the first time and have been worshipers of idols all 
their lives. Neither would we expect the same kind of evidence 
from an intelligent scholar that we would from an unlettered 
and ignorant person. “Neither could we have an immovable rule 
for each person in each of these four classes. 
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I. As to the first class; i.e., those who have had more or less 
knowledge of Christianity all their lives, I should not think 
it best to put them on probation. But after a full and free pri- 
vate talk with the pastor, making the examination as thorough 
ag possible and giving any instructions that may be thought neces- 
sary, then after hearing his statement and praying with him, I 
would have some of the move spiritually-minded members talk 
with him, and after comparing notes with them, if it were then 
thought best, let him come before the Church for a final ex- 
amination. This examination should be very thorough, bringing 
out the real condition of his heart. He should then be instructed m 
the leading practical duties of church members and his hearty accept- 
ance and approval required. (This will save trouble in church 
work in thefuture.) After this examination the candidate should 
retire, giving an opportunity to any member to give any evidence 
he may have as to the fitness of the person for membership. 
Then the vote should be taken as to his reception. 

II. In the case of an intelligent person who has been a heathen 
all his life, and of whose life and character we knew nothing, he 
having recently heard the Gospel and wanting to join the Church, 
I should be in favor of putting him on probation without fixing a 
time as to the length of the probation. And yet I would recommend 
any kind of probation with a great deal of hesitancy and caution. 
Time to the Chinese is of little importance, and they are so prone 
to think that Christianity is something to be learned instead of 
being experienced, something outward, instead of being a change 
wrought in the heart by the Holy Spirit. During this time of 
probation all possible effort should be made to learn the person’s 
real condition of mind, and as soon as there was evidence of his 
belief in the Saviour, I would be willing to cut short the time. Of 
course the same thorough examination should be required as in the 
first case. 

III. An intelligent person, though a worshiper of idols, whom 
we knew to have a passably good character for honesty and truth- 
fulness, wishing to unite with the Church, I would not put on 
probation. I would give him a rigid private examination and explain 
fully the requirements of Christianity ; what the vows, he wished to 
take upon him, involved; especially in reference to Sabbath observ- 
ance, making him understand what is meant by keeping the 
Sabbath. (This is of very great importance for my experience has 
taught me that a man who keeps the Sabbath, can be relied upon 
as an exemplary Christian.) I would explain to him that ancestral 
worship must be given up entirely, and that expulsion from the 
clan and the giving up of clan endowments, may possibly follow. I 
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would leave no possible plan for the adaptation or blending of an- 
cestral worship with Christianity as some good brethren in China 
seem to think advisable. After all these things have been fully 
explained to the man, and he is willing to abide by all the con- 
sequences that joining the Church involves, and we have good 
reason to believe that he isa subject of the kingdom of Christ, we 
should receive him without any further delay. 

IV. There are persons who are unlettered that have a reputa- 
tion for probity of character and life that I would put through very 
much the same examination as class third, without insisting on such 
a thorough knowledge of the truths of Christianity. I think it 
possible for a person to believe on Christ and yet know but very 
little about the general truths of Christianity. For example, an 
old woman was relating her experience before our Church. She 
could not answer correctly many of the questions put to her; some- 
times could give no answer at all, but she said, “I know that Jesus 
died for me, and I love Him, and He gives me peace.” After this 
statement I did not hesitate to vote for her immediate reception. 

V. I think it well to have another class, including habitual 
gamblers, fortune-tellers and opium smokers. A lengthy probation 
for this class is very necessary. My experience with them has 
proved to me that they rarely make good members. Even with a 
very long probation you cannot be very sure of them till they 
are dead. 

In all these classes, and in every case, the thing to be insisted 
upon is that they “ bring forth therefore fruits worthy of repent- 
ance.” One of the first questions that 1 feel like asking an 
applicant is, ‘‘ What is your honorable employment or business ? ” 
and if he says, ‘I have no business or employment,” I put that 
down as a mark against him. Another question I would ask is, 
‘‘ Have you taken the idols and shrines out of your house?” He 
should be required to do this if he is the head of the house. There 
is one thing that gives one a very unpleasant sensation, that is, to 
have a man say, after having been received on a long probation, 
“Pastor, haven’t you some work that you can give me to do?” 
One can’t pele feeling that he has had this in view all the time. 
This “rice” difficulty is gradually correcting itself, but it is not an 
unheard-of thing even now. 

Also, I believe in profiting by Chinese iets in this as in 
many other branches of our work. So I have asked quite a number 
of native brethren to give me their ideas on the subject; ¢.e., proving 
applicants for membership. Most of them are in favor of a longer 
or shorter term of probation. The first man that our Church 
ordained here used to say to applicants, “ Wait a month that we 
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may be the better able to decide your case. If you are true, it will 
not hurt you to wait, and if you are false, it will not hurt you, but 
it will keep you from hurting us.” There is both wisdom and un- 
wisdom in this, It is quite possible to wrong a man by doubting 
his veracity and keeping him from doing that which he conceives 
to be a duty. On the other hand the man may be wronged by 
being received before he is fit for church-membership, and thereby 
imperil his own soul. What then can we do? It seems to me 
that we should take every case on its own merits and decide after 
prayer and due consideration. 

Another said he would call on each one to pray aloud during 
this private examination. He said a man’s heart is as he prays. 
In two cases that he had examined he called on them to pray, but 
they could not, and the effort made the cold sweat start out on their 
foreheads. Afterwards those two did not press their application 
for membership. This, also, may be wise or otherwise. Still 
others would have the applicants learn certain formulated statements 
of doctrine: the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, etc. So 
among the Chinese there is much diversity of opinion as to the 
methods that should be used to prove applicants for church mem- 
bership. I suppose it is the same with us, and I have chosen this 
subject because it is practical and because it is one that concerns 
us all, and specially to draw out the better plans and riper wisdom 
of the brethren that we may all be better prepared to deal with 
each case that comes before us in the future. 





Central China Religious Tract Society. 


IGHT in the heart of China, at the juncture of the Yangtze 
with its largest tributary, stand three great cities,—Wuchang, 
Hankow and Hanyang. Nowhere in the empire can be found a finer 
centre for the distribution of religious literature through the length 
and breadth of the land. Recognising this fact, the resident Prot- 
estant missionaries, sixteen years ago, formed a Tract Society, whose 
growth in the interval has been very remarkable. 

During 1889 the Society sold upwards of a million booklets, and 
the year 1890 surpassed even this huge circulation. Success brought 
its own penalty; books sold under cost price involved a total loss 
proportionate to success. During 1891 the Society was compelled to 
restrict its issue largely to tracts sold at, or very slightly under, the 
cost of production. The result was a reduced but still magnificent 


sale of three quarters of a million and a thoroughly satisfactory con- 
dition of finance, 
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There was every prospect, with the continued generous help of 
the Religious Tract Society of London, of increasing the area and 
number of its publications. Some thirty Missionary Societies purchase 
and sell its books, from British Columbia to Singapore, from Cali- 
fornia to Australia, from Manchuria to Burmah. Hunan lies at our 
doors. The famous and infamous placards of the last eighteen montks 
are avowedly a counterblast of the Society’s tracts. If the truth is to 
conquer the foulness of error, we must combine to print and publish ; 
if Hunan is to be opened to the Gospel, we must be ready to stem the 
issuing stream by an inflow of pure literature. - 

We were cheerfully looking forward to the task before us, when, 
on the morning of January 12th, a fierce fire in Hankow totally 
destroyed the Society’s Depét and stock. Our loss is some $1,500, 
or £250, and we have no means to meet it. We must renew our 
stock at once. Missionaries by the score are waiting for our books. 
The vile tracts of Hunan are circulating by the tens of thousands; 
we must continue our work of disseminating the truth. But a burnt 
stock and an empty purse are stern facts. We feel that we can 
confidently appeal to the Christian public for help. We are unsec- 
tarian and cosmopolitan. Our Society is British, American and 
Scandinavian. It contains members of well nigh every section of 
the Protestant Church. Will friends listen to our appeal, and by 
speedy help in prayer and money, restore our Depdt, replenish our 
stock and bid us Godspeed in a fresh and more daring effort ? 


GriFFiTa Joun, D.D., London Mission. 
THoMAS BRAMFITT, Wesleyan Mission. | 
Joun ARCHIBALD, Nat. Bible Society of Scotland. 


Signed 4} ¥. §, Lunn, Swedish Mission. 
THomMAS EyREs, China Inland Mission. 
M. McNair, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Hanxow, January 19th, 1892. 
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~Seheme for the General Enlightenment of China. 


BY REV. T. RICHARD. 


ee’ as by God’s grace we do, the knowledge of the 


forces which lie at the root of the prosperity of nations, 
communities and individuals, we view with great regret the opposi- 
tion of the good men of China to the good men of the West; but 
above all we view with much pain the extreme poverty of China as 
compared with the West, causing millions to die periodically in 
preventible famines, or by riots and rebellions mainly arising from 
ignorance and despair. Instead of merely helping at famine or 
other relief every few years;—which does not remove the cause of the 
people’s sufferings,—we propose to undertake the systematic 
enlightenment of about 2000 of the leading men in each province 
of the empire in the art of saving their country and people by 
informing them of the economic value of the chief forces in the 
Christian civilization, which now practically rules the world; so 
that these leaders in turn may enlighten others and help to put this 
art in practice, and thus gladden the hearts of the millions by a 
true delivery from their troubles,—individual!, local, national and 
international. 

When China clearly and fully understands the advantages of 
true Christianity and true Christian civilization, her opposition to 
them, like that of every other nation before her, will at once cease, 
and she will, under God’s blessing, start Churches and schools and 
reforms vf all kinds of her own accord without any urging from 
abroad, and then incalculable blessings will begin to flow for the 
benefit of a fourth of the human race ! 

For this end the Society for the Diffusion of Christian and 
General Knowledge among the Chinese, proposes to form an Hx- 
ecutive Committee of their Society in each of the provinces of China, 
consisting of both foreigners and Chinese, whose duties shall be the 
following :— 

1. To undertake to provide at least one standard article 
monthly for our magazines,—‘“‘ Review of the Times” (8% [J 2 3p) 
and ‘‘ Missionary Review’’ (% #7 #%),—by some of the most competent 
Chinese or foreigners in the province on subjects bearing on the 
special needs of the times. 
| 2. To undertake to examine and give prizes or sehalutehiips at 
the close of each government examination on the best essays on 
important subjects treated of in our magazines or other books, 
advertised beforehand, or even at the previous examination. Kdu- 
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cational missionaries might be asked to examine on these subjects 
until China has competent examiners of her own. 

3. To undertake to have the books, essays and periodicals 
best’ suited to enlighten China, sent regularly and systematically to 
every Mandarin of the rank of Chou-hsien (JH 4%), Show-pei (SF (#9) 
and upwards in the province, as well as to the expectant officials 
and professors,—Shan-chang (|If {2); but especially to have these 
kept for sale at every examination centre for the degrees of Siu-tsai 
(4 4) and Ki-jin (G2 A) throughout the province, and to have 
advertisements bearing, if possible, the stamp of the officials posted 
up in the town during the examination, stating also the subject for 
examination at the next foreign examination where the students are 
candidates for the Siu-tsai degree. 

(Colporteurs visit yaméns, markets, fairs, school-rooms, etc., at 
their own expense in some places from the discounts given off the 
retailed price of books.) , 

4. To raise subscriptions from sympathetic Chinamen or for- 

elgners to aid us in this work. Our work must be such as to 
recommend itself to the conscience of all men before we can hope 
to succeed. 
If all the provinces were to unite as far as in their power in 
this plan, we might, under the blessing of God, produce such an 
effect on the minds of our readers within a few years as to demand 
reform in all departments. With the exception of railways and 
some manufactures lately begun, the present government reforms 
are only skin-deep and of comparatively little value, while ours 
would be real, radical and of incalculable value. But if something 
of this kind is not done, other nations will continue to prosper 
greatly, while China will continue increasingly to suffer, will fall 
behind more and more, and endanger her very existence. 

Generally speaking, the great subjects on which China greatly 
needs enlightenment fall under four classes, viz.:— 

I. How to support her people. 

IT. How to give peace to her people. 
III. How to make her people good. 
IV. How to educate her people. 

These, like the four legs of a horse, are each indespensable. 
What can a lame horse do in a race, or a lame nation in the great 
race of nations ? 

Over seventy different subjects have been chosen to write about. 
Any one interested.in these subjects and wishing to write on them, 
may obtain them by application to the Secretary of the Society. 


25 Seward Road, Shanghar. 
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Correspondence, 


TO THE MEMBERS AND FRIENDS OF THE 

NORTH CHINA TRACT SOCIETY. | 
Dear Epiror “CHINESE Recor- 
DER:” Having taken over the 
management of the Tract Society’s 
affairs in Tientsin, I would like to 
call attention to a few points, which 
will tend to the benefit of subscrib- 
ers and the dispatch of the So- 
ciety’s business. 

You will please note that the 
chief depository is now situated 
in Tientsin ; this will be a consider- 
able advantage, and will in some 
measure save delays and other an- 
noyances which have been unavoid- 
able in the past. 

~ Of necessity the main work of 
executing orders, packing and for- 
warding, must be left to natives; 
therefore I would suggest that 
orders be written legibly on a 
separ ate piece of paper in English, 
giving catalogue number, 
and term required. 

The present stock of tracts is 
incomplete. In the spring others 
will be received from the printer’s 
hands; we shall then have a full 
stock of each tract in the three 
terms,—Shang-ti (| #y), Tien-chu 
KK =é) and Shen (jif.) 

Yours truly, 
F. Brown, 
Hon. Agent. 


name, 


TIENTSIN, Jan. 25, 1892. 





BIBLE TRANSLATION. THE HOURS OF 
THE DAY IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
To the Editor of 
“THe CHINESE RECORDER.” 
Dear Sir: I find that very many 
critics agree that in the Gospel of 
John the system of the world 


generally in speaking of the hours 
of the day was adopted. Mr. Judd, 
writing in the February Recorper, 
wishes to begin the -counting 
of the hours at midnight. Dr. 
L. Schmitz, in the Dictionary of 
Antiquities, says this mode of count- 
ing the hours from midnight was 
not used in the affairs of common 
life till towards the end of the 
fourth century after Christ. ~Be- 
fore this the natural day was divid- 
ed into twelve equal parts. It is 
not open then to us as translators 
to make the sixth hour six o’clock 
in the morning. We must make it 
noon. So also the tenth hour ig 
toward evening. Tholuck in his 
Commentary on John explains the 
hours on this principle. Schmitz 
says the word pa and the Latin 
hora came into general use in the 
sense of an hour in the 2nd cent- 
ury before ae i Homer the 
word means ‘‘ season.’ 

Schmitz was speaking for Hu- 
rope. But in Babylon and Egypt 
as well as in China midnight was 
the time for commencing the day, 
because practical astronomy led to it. 

Most men will agree that it is 
best in Chinese translations to 
change the notation in this case, 
and to say noon in the Chinese 
way instead of saying “ the sixth 
hour.” We thus avoid ambiguity. 
 Fausett, in his notes on Bengel’s 
John, has erred, as it would seem; 
in not accepting Bengel’s view. re« 
garding the hours.. 

Lightfoot says (quoted in Poole’s 8 
Synopsis) upon “abode with him 
that day,” “not certainly the 
day then declining but rather the 
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next day, for the hour being the 
tenth the day was nearly gone.” 
Poole further says the tenth hour 
was counted from the rising of the 
sun, quoting Lucas Brugensis and 
Piscator. If we read any or the 
various Lives of our Lord recently 
published, we find the same ex- 
planation prevailing. Meier on 
Acts iii, 1, speaks of the three hours 
of prayer of the Jews as the third, 
(Acts ii, 15) the sixth noon, and 
the ninth that of the evening offer- 
ing in the temple.* 

It is convenient to keep to the 
time of day which best suits our 
descriptions of scenes in our Lord’s 
life. We should all have to change 
our preaching very materially if 
the tenth hour is not 4 pm. 

Bishop Westcott in the Speaker’s 
Commentary adopts the reckoning 
from midnight to midnight, because 
of the difficulty felt in saying that 
Pilate brought our Lord out to the 
people at an hour so late as noon. 
Lange says imperfect conception of 
the hours was a cause of midday 
being mentioned. It was towards 
midday when Pilate spoke; the last 
word after the scourging and 
mocking on which the leading out 
to Golgotha commenced. They 
hastened to the conclusion of the 
crucifying of our Lord, because 
with midday the second half of the 
preparation day approached. 

The words of Westcott are: ‘St. 
John mentions a definite hour of 
the day on four occasions; the 
question therefore arises. whether 
the incidents of which the time is 
given furnish any clue to the mode 
of reckoning; whether, that is, the 

* So Calvin. So Kitto in Daily 
Bible Illustrations, So the Queen’s 


Printers Aids to the Student of the Bible, 
p. 34, 
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hours were reckoned from 6 p.m. 
to 6 a.m. and from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m, 
according to the common ancient 
mode followed by the Jews, or 
from midnight to noon and from 
noon to midnight, according to the 
modern Western mode. The ex- 
amination of the passages them- 
selves is decidedly favourable to 
the supposition that the modern 
Western reckoning of the hours is 
followed by St. John. It must, 
however, be admitted that this 
mode was unusual in ancient times. 
The Romans and Greeks no less 
than the Jews reckoned their hours 
from sunrise, but the Romans reck- 
oned their civil days from mid- 
night, and not from sunrise, or 
from sunset, as the Jews.” Certain 
passages from two of the early 
Fathers—Polycarp and Pionius— 
“furnish a sufficient presumption 
that St. John, in using what is 
the modern reckoning, followed a 
practice of the province in which 
he was living and for which he 
was writing.” 

For myself I feel that we cannot 
accept the opinion that the apostle 
adopted a provincial mode of speak- 
ing. This would cause misunder- 
standings. In the Syriac version 
made in the 2nd century probably 
it would lead the Syrian Christians 
wrong in this point. We must 
still hold to the Babylonian nota- 
tion, which in Scripture is found in 
Daniel and continues in the New 
Testament. 

It is better in all Chinese versions 
in my opinion to translate 6th hour 
by noon and the other hours in 
accordance with this example. 

Lange says in Commentary on 
John that Kettig, Tholuck, Ebrard, 
Ewald favour the explanation of the 
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tenth hourin John i, 39 as being ten 
in the morning, while Liicke, Meier 
prefer 4 p.m. In my Tholuck, 2nd 
edit., 1828, itis 4 p.m. Perhaps he 
changed his mind afterwards. 

J. Epkrns. 





THE NORTHERN REBELLION. 
Dear Dr. WHeever: I send you by 
permission of Mr. Parker, of our 
mission, the narrative of his late 
experience while surrounded by the 
rebels in Eastern Mongolia. It 
seems to me sufficiently interesting 
to be published in THe RecorDer. 

It may also interest you, and 
others through you, to know some- 
thing of the outbreak in those 
regions. It appears that there 
have been two distinct outbreaks 3 
one in the neighbourhood of Pakou 
(4s Si J) against the Roman 
Catholics, the other further east in 
the Ch‘ao-yang (Hf BB WR) and 
Chien-ch‘ang (7 ©} 8%) districts 
directed against the Mongols. Al- 
though the attacking forces were 
largely composed of adherents of 
the Tsai-li-ti sect, yet there is no 
evidence of their acting in concert. 
This sect is very strong in number 
and wealth throughout this province 
and beyond the Great Wall. In 
Peking and ‘lientsin they are num- 
bered by thousands. They are 
chiefly known as abstainers from 
whiskey, tobacco and opium, and 
their opium cure is famous. Very 
many join the sect simply for its 
total abstinence. 

In the Pakou district there has 
been a long standing feud between 
the Romanists and the heathen. 
Many of the former have become so 
simply for the protection they 
obtain in their dishonest practices. 
It is well known that a heathen 
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need not haope to gain his case ina 
court of law against a Romanist. 
In the spring of last year a dispute 
arose about the division of grain, 
A number of the Tsai-li-ti sect were 


_ killed by the Catholics in the course 


of the quarrel. The matter was 
hushed up in the usual Chinese 
fashion, and it was supposed to 
be ended. The Tsai-li-ti, however, 
were only biding their time, and 
in November commenced their 
attacks on the Romanists in Pakou 
and villages around. Houses were 
burned, men, women and children 
murdered. Children in the or- 
phanages were put ruthlessly to 
death, in one case the house being 
burned over their heads, they hav- 
ing been fastened in. It is said 
that the number of these murderers 
never exceeded a few hundred. 
No attempt was apparently made 
to stop their progress, for they 
even invaded Pakou itself, a chow 
city, though without walls, and 
burned more than one hundred 
houses. The Romanist fathers in 
Peking state the number of their 
adherents murdered as 1200. The 
places mentioned are from 180 li 
to 270 li east of Jehol. 

Ninety Ui still further east is 
Chien-ch‘ang-hsien, and about 260 
li to the east again is Ch‘ao-yang- 
hsien. The rebels, for such they 
may be called, in this case first 
approached Ch‘ao-yang from the 
north. Their primary object seem- 
ed to be to avenge themselves on 
the Mongols. These latter have a 
claim on the land in all these 
regions, and exact a ground rent 
from the Chinese settlers. Many 
disputes have arisen in past days 
over the payment of this ground 
rent, and the Mongols have not 
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hesitated to end the affair by kill- 
ing their adversary. The Chinese 
have accordingly risen against them, 
and on all hands murdered Mon- 
gols by the hundred and burned 
their temples. They seized Ch‘ao- 
yang, sparing, however, the large 
Mongol temple in the centre of the 


town, purposing, it is said, to 
make it the seat of their new 
government. They advanced to 


within five Ji of Chien-ch‘ang, but 
were there defeated by the govern- 
ment troops. From there they 
have been gradually driven back 
and are now not nearer than two 
hundred lion the north. It is re- 
ported officially that the rebellion is 
at an end and the imperial troops 
are being withdrawn. Rumour gives 
the number of lives lost by the 
attacks of the rebels on the Mon- 
gols and in the collision between 
them and the troops at 20,000. 
This no doubt is a huge exaggera- 
tion, but it is to be feared that 
the number must be some thousands. 
At the present time not a few of 
the Tsai-li-ti are losing their lives 
simply from suspicion of having 
been concerned in the rebellion. 
The practice is that if a man is 
accused of being a Tsai-li-ti he is 
arrested, and, unless within three 
days some one is found to stand 
security for him, he is shot. 

The position of the nearly thirty 
native Christians in Ch‘ao-yang 
was at one time getting serious. 
But a few days after Mr. Parker’s 
departure very strongly worded 
despatches were received by the 
‘magistrate requiring that he 
should be found. These.were the 
result of applications through the 
Viceroy at Tientsin and through 
the foreign office at Peking. ‘The 
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magistrate went three times in per- 
son to the inn occupied by Mr. 
Parker, insisting that he should be 
produced. The innkeeper protest- 
ed his inability to do so as Mr. 
Parker had already left for Tien- 
tsin. The magistrate intimated 
in no gentle terms that if the 
foreigner did not prove to have 
reached a place of safety, the inn- 
keeper’s head and their own heads 
as well would be endangered. 
The evident concern of the officials 
on account of Mr. Parker has 
placed the native Christians in a 
position of security, and they now 
go about without molestation of 
any kind. 

The causes of the sieved are 
purely local, and have not the 
slightest connection with the dis- 
turbances in the Yangtze valley, 
being anti-Chinese or anti- ne 
not anti-Foreign. 


Yours sincerely, - 
S. Evan MEEcu. 





THE TEXT OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. / 
To the Hditor of 


“Tag CHINESE RECORDER.’ 


Drar Sir: Last March you insert- 
ed an article by me on the above 
subject. Since then the revisers 
have met, decided the question of 
the text to be adopted in the new 
Chinese versions and have separats- 
ed, allowing the one person in 
China who probably knows most 
about the subject to drop out of 
their number, because he could not 
accept the decision at which the 
other revisers arrived. No one can 
be surprised at the result, and 
certainly neither Bishop Moule nor 
any of his friends will complain 
that he has not heen treated with 
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perfect courtesy. You have put on 
record his paper read before the 
revisers at their first meeting, right- 
ly observing that “it has a certain 
historic value.” With that remark 
I quite agree, and I believe that 
the value of the paper will be more 
generally recognized in the future 
than it is Just now. But when you 
proceed in your editorial comment 
to observe that “‘the Bishop would 
make one textual critic, Dr. Scriven- 
er, the absolute arbiter of the 
whole question at issue,’ I think 
you fail to perceive what Dr. 
Scrivener’s position is,—or was, for 
he is now dead. He was something 
more than the words “one textual 
critic’? would imply. He was the 
representative of a school of critics, 
numbering in its ranks some New 
Testament scholars of the very 
highest standing, who regarded 
him not only as thei best repre- 
sentative, but as being, as Dean 
Burgon described him, “among 
living Englishmen facile princeps 
in these pursuits; 7.e., in textual 
criticism. When you go on to say 
that the action of the Conference 
(whose lead the Board of Revisers 
thought it wise to follow) not only 
represented the views of the large 
majority of the missionary body, 
but also of a majority of scholars in 
the home-lands who possess compe- 
tent skill in textual criticism, one 
may be allowed to remark that so 
far as the “ views of the large ma- 


jority of the missionary body” on 
textual criticism are concerned, those 
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views are worth just about as much 
as their views on astronomy, geol- 
ogy, or any other science, would be 
worth, and no more. On the views 
of ‘‘the majoritf of scholars in the 
home lands who possess competent 
skill in textual criticism,’ I would 
speak with a good deal of hesita- 
tion; but one thing is certain, viz., 
that persons who answer to this 
description are—as every one who 
knows anything about the matter 
is aware—very, very few, when all 
told. Probably the majority of them 
would outvote Dr. Scrivener and 
his school; but whether that pre- 
ponderance of votes in the present 
stage of the science of textual criti- 
cism, makes it a wise course to 
take the important step in dealing 
with the Greek text which the 
English revisers took, is another 
matter. Some people believe, and 
not without reason, that the action 
of the English revisers has made it 
more than doubtful whether we 
shall ever again have a Bible which 
will be generally accepted by Eng- 
lish-speaking people or the English 
Bible. It will be a curious result 
of the Shanghai Conference efforts 
after a ‘‘union version” if the 
translations now about to be made 
produce a similar result in China 
and prevent at least for a century 
all hope of having a Chinese Bible 
which all will accept. 
Tam, &e., 
EEN 

[For remarks on the above, see 

‘“‘Hditorial Comment.’’—Kp. | 
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Our Book Table. 


The Church History recently 
published by Dr Sheffield, of 
LTungchow, is meeting with great 
favor among missionaries. The 
Soochow literary Association, on 
reviewing the work, adopted un- 
animously a resolution of thanks to 
the Doctor for his exceedingly 
valuable contribution to Chinese 
religious literature. 


ii) HH Be ie 
Forewners. 
This is the title of a remarkable 

book of 70 pp. published in Can- 
ton by the late Admiral P‘éng 
Yii-lin, a native of Hunan, and by 
Wang Tsz-ch‘wun, also a native of 
Hunan, now gazetted Provincial 
Treasurer of Honan. The book 
has an appendix of 34 pp. by Hsi 
Ch‘ing-chu, Chinese Minister to 
Japan, United States and Peru in 
1884-6. The book was reprinted 
at Shanghai in 1885 by the official 
Photo-Lithographic Co. in Hong- 
kew. It has not the date of its first 
publication, but from internal eyi- 
dence one would conclude that it 
was written after the Chefoo Con- 
vention but before the French war 
in Anam. 

The book has an Introduction, 
which gives the outline of geog- 
raphy and history and_ relative 
importance of the chief foreign 
nations; after which the book has 
thirteen chapters on the following 
subjects :— 





AL Indulgent Treatment of 


I. Be careful about Treaties, 
II. Practice diplomacy. 
III. Extend learning. 
IV. Adopt foreign skill. 
V. Defend the frontiers. 
VI. Create a fleet. 
VIL. Open mines. 
VII. Avoid losing revenue. 
IX, Improve the army and navy. 
X. Organize volunteers, 
XI. Stop slave trade(Chinese emigration). 
XII. Register Christians, 
XIII. Check opium smoking. 


he supplement deals with the 
following subjects :— 


. Train able men. 
1 Increase: wealth. - 
III. Reform the vicious. 
IV. Create an army and navy. 
V. Defend the sea and Yangtze. 

VI. Improve international intercourse. 

VII. Reform the rules about Mandarins 

who go abroad. 

Foreigners constantly indulge in 
descriptions, or rather too often in 
caricatures, of Chinamen and China- 
men’s views. Here we have a peep 
into the Chinamen’s mind. The book 
does not contain commonplace re- 
marks which we do not know how to 
treat as spoken in earnest or not, but 
genuine deep conviction after years 
of study of what some of the ablest 
men of China think at the present 
time. These subjects are so treated 
as to give a new light to foreigners 
on China on many points,—politi- 
cal, commercial and religious. In- 
deed, they help largely towards the 
problem of the day as to what is 
the cause of the riots. 

The book makes it very clear to 
the reader that the authors are 
persuaded that China is greatly 
oppressed by foreign nations 
especially in matters of tariff, and 
that the missionaries teach a religion 
that is mischievous to China. To 
get strong and wealthy, China 
must learn Western education and 
bestir itself to form an army and 
navy. ‘Tio check the progress of 
Christianity, Confucianism must be 
preached regularly twice a month, 
charity schools must be established 
so as to keep the young from 
going astray after foreign heresies, 
and the Christians must be register- 
ed so that the people may know 
that the government has an eye on 
their evil practices. 

No intelligent missionary should 
go on with his work without study- 
ing carefully this picture, which is 
given of foreign influence on China ; 
the politician also will find in it 
much food for reflection. 


T. RB. 
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Re th # HH. Historical Evidences of 
Christianity. By Rev. Timothy Ri- 
chard. Shanghai: Mission Press, 1891, 
We are greatly pleased to receive 

this substantial volume of 52 Chinese 

pages. We can hardly be expected 
to give an elaborate review of the 
book, since it has already appeared 
in “THe Recorper” in English. 
The information reaches us_ that 
some missionaries used it as a text 
book as it appeared in our columns, 
and others are asking for it as such 
now. It might answer a very use- 
ful purpose, in either dress, as the 
basis of a lecture course in any of 
our colleges. Missionaries would 
do well to keep a goodly number of 
copies on hand to give their literary 

Chinese friends who show evidence 

of a thoughtful and inquiring turn 

of mind. 


wee eee 


Minutes of the Sixth Session of the China 
Mission Annual Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
held at Soochow, October 14-19, 1891. 
Shanghai: American Presbyterian 
Mission Press, : 
The several reports are concise 

and very much-to the point. That 

of the Board of Education presents 
the number of enrolled pupils in 
the two collegiate institutions of 

Shanghai and Soochow at 244, and 


also shows gratifying spiritual 
results. The course of study for 


foreign missionaries, embracing a 
perioa of four years, and including 
books of reference and _ general 
reading, could hardly be excel- 


—_——————A2 
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led as a comprehensive scheme. 
Dr. Park, in his account of med- 
ical work in Soochow district, 
states that the late disturbances 
caused practically the stoppage of 
his professional duties for a third 
of the year, and says: ‘‘ Most of: 
our patients come from the country, 
and they cannot be blamed for 
being frightened away when high 
mandarins in their official utter- 
ances give countenance to the 
dreadful stories that are circulated 
among foreigners. In this con- 
nection we call attention to a 
singular fact, if it is a fact, pointed 
out by one of our native assistants, 
namely, that the sale of foreign 
medicines in native shops is not 


curtailed in the least by this hue 


and cry against foreigners. 

‘*'The explanation doubtless is that 
the Chinese still believe in the 
efficacy of foreign medicines, what- 
ever they may believe about the 
foreigner himself, and from their 
standpoint this is not strange. 

ade of such choice materials as 
the eyes, brains and hearts of 
Chinamen and compounded by the 
‘Foreign Devils’ in league with 
occult powers, why should not for- 
eign medicine be the most potent 
medicine ever concocted P_ In buy- 
ing it, however, they prefer to go 
where they will run no risk of 
losing their own eyes while trying 
to procure medicine made from the 
eyes of other people.” 





Enitorial Comment. 


Our esteemed correspondent who 
appears over the signature “ F.” 
is entirely correct in assuming that 
Bishop Moule was treated at the 
meeting of the Revisers ‘‘ with per- 
fect courtesy.” More than this, as 
we are able to state, the Revisers 
listened with interest and_ profit 
not only to the Bishop’s paper as 
read and published by us, but to 


his unreported remarks, and accept- 
ed thankfully his kind offer of as- 
sistance in the great work before 
them. The eminent position of Dr. 
Scrivener in the realm of Biblical 
Criticism is neither denied nor 
underrated in these columns. Un- 
doubtedly he is the leader of a very 
respectable school,—we are not sure 
but that his following is on the 
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increase,—and, while his learning 
and critical authority are duly re- 
cognized, it perhaps is not too much 
to say that the results of his schol- 
arship bear the impress of a striking 
individuality. As to the views of 
“the majority of the missionary 
body ” on textual criticism, it should 
be remembered that so far as they 
found expression at the General 
Conference they were largely in- 
spired and supported by a very 
able and learned committee of 
twenty-five men, the fruit of whose 
mature and united judgment we 
have in the present status of the 
revisionary movement. No anxiety 
need be felt that the Board of 
Revisers will take inconsiderate 
action. It is a very conservative 
body, although keenly alive to the 
present stage of the science of 
textua] criticism, and intent on 
appropriating all the latest and 
assured results of Biblical research. 
The adoption of the text underlying 
the English Revised Version as a 
provisional basis of translation 
freely admits of such procedure. 
The Revisers could not consist- 
ently pledge themselves to accept 
the dicta of Dr. Scrivener in every- 
thing not otherwise determined, as 
his conclusions on some points are 
not yet disclosed to the learned 
world. There is good reason to 
believe that whatever of present 
doubt is at length fairly settled by 
him will be incorporated into the 
proposed Union bible for China. 
We confidently hope that the weak 
points of our Revised English Bible 
—so far as they have any bearing 
in the premises—will not appear 
in the proposed Chinese version ; 
and so the grounds for objection to 
the one will not obtain as to the 
other. The success of the move- 
ment inaugurated by the late Gene- 
ral Conference, after much prayer 
and deliberation, will depend great- 
ly upon the cultivation of a spirit 
of union among missionaries; and 
we cannot see that any sacrifice of 
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principle is involved, since the 
translators as a body are determined 
on doing what fair-minded men must 
concede as the right thing to be 
done, viz. get all the light they 
can and use the same to the best 
of their ability. From our stand- 
point—and it affords wide obser- 
vation—the outlook certainly ap- 
pears hopeful, and with the lapse of 
time increasingly so. 

It perhaps should be stated that 
while the Board of Revisers are 
prepared to receive any and all 
suggestions bearing upon the task 
in hand, they cannot be expected 
to take part in public controversy. 
Every step so far taken has been 
fully authorized and in due order. 
The time for criticism will have ar- 
rived when the work of the Revisers 
has been placed before the public. 





We ask attention to the impor- 
tant matter of vaccination, as treated 
in another column by ore who is 
well qualified to speak on the sub- 
ject. 





AN appeal from the Central 
China Tract Society appears in the 
present number of THE REcoRDER. 
A. serious check has been sustained 
in the splendid work of this mis- 
sionary agency, and we trust that 
the call for aid will not be allowed 
to go unheeded. 





THE monotheism of the faith of 
Mohammed may have had a pecu- 
liar mission in the world. It has 
stood a living protest not only 
against the primitive idolatry of 
Arabia, but against the baptized 
idolatry which bore the name of 
Christian. Restrained by a mani- 
fest Providence in its sweeping 
designs on Europe, Islam neverthe- 
less became the scourge of God to 
His apostate Church. And is it 
without significance that the Mo- 
hammedan power has held for ages 
that great city which had been the 
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capital of secularized Christianity ? 
Why is it so long the guardian of 
the ‘holy places,” if it be not to 
prevent the desecration of Papal 
idolatry until Europe shall take on 
a purer faith that can keep itself 
from idols? If a false religion, so 
degrading to the intellectual and 
moral nature of man, can maintain 
for thirteen hundred years a singu- 
lar freedom from all visible repre- 
sentations of the Deity, may we not 
be encouraged by this fact to hope 
for the success of our warfare 
against the polytheistic beliefs and 
practices of mankind? To revere and 
serve the Invisible Spirit is a pos- 
sible conception to the uninstructed 
Asiatic mind. Under the influence 
of revealed truth, this conception 
may become a glorious reality. We 
may indeed look for the coming of 
the hour foretold by our Lord 
Himself—an hour of fruition for 
the race—when ‘in spirit and in 
truth shall men worship the Fa- 
ther.” 





THaT phase of modern thought 
which is little more than a flight 
of fancy into the realm of historical 
conjecture, may sometimes answer 
a useful purpose ; but when it goes 
to the extent of disturbing sacred 
beliefs we naturally incline to a 
further investigation of the subject. 
When Niebuhr demolished ancient 
Rome and built it up again ona 
new plan, students of history could 
at least learn from his method 
that there is a certain degree of 
value to be found in ancient tradi- 
tions and legends. The destructive 
critics have sought to prove that 
no such man as Homer ever lived, 
—with more success, we think, 
than has attended the designs of 
German scholarship on the books 
of Moses. It is an interesting stu- 
dy to trace a kindred and yet 
diverse tendency of the human 
mind in assimilating Greek philos- 
ophy to Christian revelation. In 
consequence of the influence of 
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Neo-Platonism in the early cen- 
turies, there arose questions which 
were not raised in the Scriptures, 
and metaphysical inquiry largely 
took the place of moral require- 
ments, until the Nicene Creed 
towered in imperious demand on 
the faith of the world above our 
Lord’s Sermon on the Mount, 
There is every reason to look for 
development in the Chinese Church 
of precisely these two tendencies. 
We can hardly hope for a complete 
and satisfactory settlement of all 
the questions raised by the Higher 
Criticism before China is awake 
and brings to bear upon them the 
keen processes of Oriental thought ; 
but we are nearer a crisis which 
is more to be dreaded. There is 
a subtle connection between the 
sphere of Hellenism and that of 
Confucian ethics. We already see 
indications of mental and moral 
bias in the direction of an intellec- 
tual assent to creed, which will 
almost certainly be attended by a 
corresponding depreciation of mor- 
al excellence. This is the problem 
before us :—How to inculcate the 
necessity of trust in God, and the 
simple humble virtues as taught 
and exemplified by Jesus Christ, 
at the same time giving not less 
heed to the culture of the age, 





Toe New York Independent has 
published—and the N.-C. Daily 
News furnishes a synopsis of the 
same with comments—a tragic sto- 
ry of the murder of thirty-four 
Chinese on Snake River, at the 
point where that stream forms the 
boundary line between Oregon and 
Idaho. That a massacre had oce- 
curred was known at the time 
(1887), but not until recently did 
it transpire that the deed had been 
perpetrated by a small band of 
desperadoes in order to rob the 
victims of the gold dust in their 
possession. The confession of a 
dying man, from which these factg 
were learnt, have been translated 
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into Chinese at San Francisco and 
sent to Peking, with a request from 
the Consul for instructions. While 
we may deplore the incident, it 
should be regarded as a natural 
outcome of lawless conditions on 
a sparsely settled and ill-guarded 
frontier, for which the American 
government ought not to be held 
responsible ; and especially as every 
effort was made at the time to 
trace out the guilty parties. It is 
possible that China may use the 
facts now put in her possession to 
the detriment of foreigners in some 
issue between Peking and the Pow- 
ers. Unfortunately, a !ong list 
of grievances against America can 
now be pleaded by the astute 
inanagers of state-craft at the Ce- 
lestial capital. 





A LARGE and influential meeting 
of the foreign residents at Hankow 
was held on the 6th of February, 
to consider what steps could be 
taken with reference to the Hunan 
question. A constant stream, aug- 
mented by recent issues, of vil- 
lainous anti-foreign literature is 
sweeping through the province and 
to regions beyond, poisoning the 
minds of the people far and near. 
Dr. John, who has done so much 
to enlighten local communities and 
the Western world on a subject 
heretofore so little understood, was 
in perfect sympathy with the oc- 
casion, but could not be present. 
Able speeches were made, among 
others, by Mr. Archibald of the 
Scottish Bible Society, and Rev. 
W.'T. A. Barber. It was asserted 
that whereas a year or two ago the 
number of natives who believed 
foreigners to be guilty of taking 
out eyes and the like, was a small 
and rapidly decreasing minority, 
now ninety-five out of every hun- 
dred were fully persuaded of it. 
If this be true—we confess to a 
doubt— it is a startling illustration 
of the power of vile literature in 
prejudicing the minds alike of the 
ignorant and educated classes in 
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this country. A resolution was 
unanimously adopted in the form 
of a petition to Lord Salisbury, 
calling his Lordship’s attention to 
the wide diffusion of highly in- 
flammatory anti-foreign literature, 
in which men of the West are 
accused of most revolting and 
unheard-of crimes, and threatened 
with murder and unmentionable 
outrage ; and affirming that “over a 


_ hundred different anti-foreign pro- 


ductions have been ascertained to 
be in circulation, and there is every 
reason to believe that millions 
of copies have been distributed 
amongst the people.” The present-_ 
ment, in conclusion, sets forth that 
“We, the undersigned, are strong- 
ly of opinion that should no 
attention be paid to this matter, 
and nothing be done, there will be 
more anti-foreign riots and further 
bloodshed. It is in order that such 
contingencies may be averted that 
we venture to address your Lord- 
ship.” 

The claim is made that the 
Chinese authorities take no effective 
action in this matter, and will not 
do so except pressure from the out- 
side is brought to bear upon them. 
Possibly a too optimistic view of 
the situation is entertained in cer- 
tain quarters. It is true that the 
magistrates have given pecuniary 
compensation for losses sustained in 
the late riots, but, aside from this 
little has been done. The Wusuek 
butchery is not atoned for, and a 
number of weak or guilty manda- 
rins have received no punishment 
for their offences against humanity 
and the treaty rights of for- 
eigners. But we are loth to believe 
that the Western Powers concerned 
have wholly yielded to Chinese 
diplomacy. Indeed, there are indi- 
cations that such is not the case. 
The refusal of Mr. Gardner, British 
Consul at Hankow, to take the 
indemnity offered for destruction 
of property and life at Wusueh, 
and the presence in large numbers 
of foreign gunboats along the Yang- 
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tze, would seem to indicate that a 
purpose is entertained on the part 
of the Enghsh government to make 
good use of some future opportunity 
to compel, if need be, the Dragon 
Throne into better relations with 
the civilized world. The seeming 
delay is probably due more to the 
Anglo-Russian complication as to 
India than to any other phase of 
the pending question. 

Jt is well that our friends 
at Hankow should give publicity 
and emphasis to facts in which 
Protestant and Catholic mission- 
aries have a common _ interest 
and a common peril, and which 
seriously threaten the foreigner 
as such whatever his calling, and 
the peace and welfare of China 
itself. It is, however, greatly to be 
hoped that no undue anxiety will 
obtain over the situation, No im- 
mediate danger is indicated. Events 
proceed slowly, and not in every 
instance as we would like to have 
them; but let us remember that a 
wisdom higher than our own pre- 
sides over human destiny. 





LATER.—Since writing the above, 
a telegram is published announcing 
that Mr. Gardner, H. B. M.’s Con- 
sul, has accepted the indemnity for 
the outrage at Wusueh. This would 
seem to indicate a definite policy 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment acquiesced in by the other 
Powers: viz., the adoption of the 
Chinese view that a money con- 
sideration, with promises to main- 
tain peace, are adequate terms of 
settlement. However, the announce- 
ment is made, on what appears to 
be good authority, that demands 


growing out of the Wusueh tragedy. 


and Ichang riot are considered in 
foreign official quarters as being 
merely held in abeyance and await- 
ing a more favorable time for 
consideration. 





A LARGE and representative ga- 
thering of citizens was held in 


Shanghai, on the 25th of February, 
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to consider the propriety of taking 
action with reference to the meet- 
ing in Hankow. After a number 
of brief addresses, characterised by 
a breadth of view and a wise mod- 
eration befitting the gravity of 
the proposed question, it was re- 
solved to support the representations 
made to Lord Salisbury concerning 
the Hunan literature and the crisis 
created by its circulation. But one 
dissenting voice was heard,—that 
of Rev. George Hunter, who ob- 
jected 7m toto to the proposed resolu- 
tion, assuming to speak for the 
China Inland Mission. We can 
hardly agree with the gentleman 
in his assertion that to urge upon 
the authorities a course of procedure 
looking to the suppression of the 
anti-foreign propaganda would be 
to violate the spirit and teaching 
of Christ. It is right, it is a duty, 
to forgive our enemies ; but we may 
do this and at the same time per- 
severe in our contention for truth 
and humanity. Is it not the ut- 
most kindness to the Chinese to 
use every lawful means to save 
them from the results of their own 
ignorance and folly? Nevertheless, 
we would exhort all good men to 
hope and pray that missionaries 
may be kept from breathing a spirit 
of vengeance and from undue haste 
in appealing to the secular arm. 





Dr. PENTECOST, a well-known 
American divine, has been holding 
evangelistic services in the prin. 
cipal cities of India for a year or 
more. Many entertained the hope 
that his labors in that country would 
prove the possibility of new mission 
methods attended by marvelous 
results. He has addressed large 
audiences composed of Europeans, 
EKurasians and educated Hindus; 
his eloquent and telling periods 
have been listened to with unabat- 
ed interest; a few hundreds, per- 
haps, have been converted; and 
one good thing accomplished is a 
bringing of races separated by jar- 
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ring interests together. It is some- 
thing, also, that he has, to quote 
the language of one observer, set 
forth “the best way of preaching 
the Gospel to dead Christians and 
the best way of preaching the Gos- 
pel to educated error-bound non- 
Christians in India.” But the 
great and decisive movement looked 
for has not transpired. Dr. Pente- 
cost has had to deal with people 
who, though profoundly moved by 
his argumentation, are prone to 
deny his premises at every step. 
They are not convinced when he 
appeals to the glorious fruits of 
Christianity ; for, have they not 
seen another side of our boasted 
civilization? = 

But steady progress is being made 
in India, as in every other great 
mission field of the world. A 
knowledge of the fundamentals of 
our religion is being rapidly com- 
municated in a hundred ways, and 
truth implanted in human brain 
and heart is a working leaven. 
Dr. Livingstone was surprised and 
gratified to find even among the 
degraded Africans a tendency to 
reason correctly about the foreign- 
ers’ vices. Said they: “There are 
fools among white men too!” In 
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the long run, men will come to see 
that the Christian religion and im- 
morality are as much in contrast as 
light and darkness. The uncon- 
scious influence at work should not 
be lost sight of in forming our 
estimate of results. Canon Farrar, 
in one of his sermons, has alluded to 
this most beautifully: ‘Nobody can 
weigh a sunbeam. You may concen- 
trate the intensest heat of the sun 
upon a balance, and yet not make it 
quiveranatom. Yetthereisimmense 
power and influence in a sunbeam, 
and many of our successes are of this 
class. Who can tell the amount of 
light that has been gently circulat- 
ing and changing the gloom of 
heathen midnight into the bright- 
ness of morn? Who can tell what 
are the deep convictions which 
pride often conceals, and which 
men are ingenious to smother? But 
these convictions will by and by 
break out into conversions to God. 
We cannot tell what secret influ- 
ence is going on as the result of 
Christian living and laboring among 
the heathen. The fact is, there is 
a vast deal to be thankful to 
Almighty God for, which can never 
be seen in the Society’s reports.” 


Aissionary slelws. 


—The missionaries in Shansi 
province take great pains to avoid 
giving offence to their heathen neigh- 
bors. ‘To remove grounds for sus- 
picion, they throw open their homes 
to the public that all who are so dis- 
posed may see for themselves whe- 
ther or not there is any evil thing to 
be discovered in a foreign domicile ; 
and the Chinese are not backward 
in availing themselves of the priv- 
ilege. One who knows by ex- 
perience what it means, says that 
“it takes a lot of patience to enable 
one to stand much of this sort of 
thing. Think of the discomfort of 
having outsiders running over your 


rooms at all hours of day; think, too, 
of having to answer the same ques- 
tions over and over and over again, 
as when you are asked many times a 
day if a book is a book and if your 
iron stove pipe is zvon. But this sort 
of thing must be endured when the 


crowd is admitted to a foreign 


home.” | 

—Reyv. S. R. Hodge, M.D., of 
Hankow, lead the Monday after- 
noon prayer-meeting in Shanghai 
recently, and favored the goodly 
company present with an account 
of the disturbed state of things in 
the city which has been for the 
past six years the scene of his labors. 
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Among the incidents mentioned, 
was the fact that during the late de- 
structive fires in Hankow the native 
Christians, some of whom suffered 
severely, gave sympathy and aid to 
each other, which fact must have 
struck their heathen neighbors as a 
new and very strange thing. It 
ought to prove an effective argu- 
ment for Christianity. 

—Rev. G. W. Verity, of the Ame- 
rican Bible Society, who returned 
last month from a country trip 
with Rev. D. W. Nichols of Nan- 
king, writes an interesting account 
of his experience, from which we 
quote as follows:—‘‘ We went up 
the river as far as Tai-ping Fu. 
There we found a very encouraging 
state of affairs. Dr. Stuart has a 
chapel and native preacher in that 
place, and a more earnest, energetic 
young man I have not seen since I 
left home. He was brim full of zeal. 
He wanted us to go with him to see 
some of the members of his Church, 
which invitation we gladly accept- 
ed. The first place we visited was 
a small straw house. After an 
introduction to a young man we 
asked for his wife, and were told 
that she was in an adjoining house 
at prayer. This, too, was a small 
straw-thatched structure of but one 
room. On hearing our voices, she 
came out, and I have not seen a face 
in China among the natives so ra- 
diant as was hers. Like Moses, she 
seemed to have been talking with 
God face to face, and the glory had 
not yet departed. An old lady not 
far away was also very happy in 
her Saviour. They were much 
pleased, too, that we called. Some 
twenty di distant, the pastor said, 
they had another work, where 
twenty converts had recently joined 
the Church.” 

—The missionaries of the prov- 
ince of Shansi have voted to hold 
a Conference at T’ai-yuan Fu in the 
autumn of- the present year. This 
will be the second gathering of the 
kind, the first having been held in 
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1889. It is expected that some 
fifty or sixty missionaries will 
attend the forthcoming meeting. 
The occasion will undoubtedly be 
one of very great interest and 
profit. 

—On the morning of the 17th 
of February, Rev. V. C. Hart, D.D., 
Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Hartwell, Dr. 
Kilborn and wife and Dr. 
Stevenson and wife, left Shanghai 
by the NVgankin for Hankow en 
route for Chintu, capital of Sze- 
chuan province. Dr. Hart, from 
his long experience in China, is 
well qualified to lead the new 
movement. Himself a member of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
U. 8. A., his party of six are 
representatives of the Canadian 
Methodist Church. For mental 
and moral equipment, and a happy 
spirit of union, these young people 
start out under the most favorable 
auspices on their journey for the dis- 
tant field. They have made many 
friends during their sojourn of four 
months at this port, who will 
follow them with prayerful sympa- 
thy and wishes for every success. 





PROPOSED MISSIONARY DIARY. 
-It has been suggested that a 
diary with English and Chinese 
dates should be published with 
special reference to the needs of 
the missionary. It is meant to be 
a book useful in the study, on 
itinerations and in pastoral work 
generally, recording towns visited, 
books sold, subjects spoken on, 
inquirers’ names and other matters, 
not likely to be recorded unless 
convenient blanks are provided. 
Suggestions from workers in every 
phase of missionary work will be 
welcomed as helps to perfecting the 


work. Address: X., Presbyterian 


Mission Press, Shanghai. 





PROGRESS IN KIANG-SI PROVINCE. 


A vivid account of the work 
in this province was lately given 
by Miss Mackintosh of the China 
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Inland Mission. Five years ago, 
along the line of the Kuang-sin 
River, a, great waterway, running 
from the borders of Cheh-kiang to 
the Poyang Lake, only three places 
had been opened for mission work. 
But there were no foreign workers 
at them, or indeed at any inland 
town at all. The Christians num- 
bered about a score, all at the first 
station,— Yuh-shan. How is it now ? 
At Yuh-shan, where the navigation 
of the river begins, there is a Church 
of eighty-eight members with seven 
foreign workers. A day further 
down is Kuang-feng-hsien with 
thirteen Christians and two ladies ; 
and another day down, Yang-k‘eo 
with three workers and five mem- 
bers. Next Ho-k‘eo is reached, an 
older station, where the Church 
numbers thirty with usually six or 
eight ladies at the station. Next, 
only recently opened, is Ih-yang 
with a few baptized Christians ; 
and then Kuei-ki with seven for- 
eign workers and sixty-eight mem- 
bers in full standing. At An-ren, 
a day further down, two foreign 
workers are located and twenty- 
four persons have been baptized. 
Shortly after the river enters the 
Poyang Lake, on the east side of 
which is Nan-kang-fu. Here there 
is a Church numbering eleven souls 
with some five foreign workers in re- 
sidence. Out-stations have not been 
mentioned, though there are several, 
nor inquirers, of whom there are 
very many, not only at the stations 
named but all down the river. 
There are also native pastors or 
evangelists at all the stations. Does 
not this result of scarcely five years’ 
work give good reason to thank 
God and take courage? All the 
more so, when the fact is men- 
tioned that though the work- 
ers appear so numerous, the great 
majority of them have gone quite 
recently into the province and are 
still chiefly occupied in study. 
When they too are fairly at work 
may we not look for much further 
development ’(—fev. Geo. Hunter. 
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STATISTICS OF THE ENGLISH BAPTIST 
MISSION, SHANTUNG. 


1891. 


Our work in Chou-p‘ing, Chi-nan 
and Ch‘ing-chou extends over 134 
(Hsien) counties. | 


We employ in this area 13 native 
evangelists. 

There are in this area 170 sub- 
stations. 

There are connected with these 
stations 426 Sunday-school schol- 
ars and 53 Sunday-school teachers, 
436 day-school scholars and 42 
day-school teachers. 

We have also four aided preach- 
ers; 2.¢., those who are partly sup- 
ported by the foreign mission, but 
besides these there are 44 local preach- 
ers who devote their spare time to 
evangelistic work free of cost. 

We have baptized this year in 
connection with our Chou-p‘ing mis- 
sion 374, and there is a total mem- 
bership of 524. 

We have baptized this year in 
connection with our Ch‘ing-chou 
mission 


169, restored 1=170 
Less emigrated 13 
» bydeath 25 
» exclusion 6—44. Nett increase for year, 


Total membership in connection 
with Ch‘ing-chou mission, 1176. 
Total nett increase Shantung mis- 
sion, 500. Total membership Shan- 
tung mission, 1700. 

P. S.—Please note that the re- 
turns of the Sunday-school. scholars 
are not complete. We have also 
a boarding-school for boys with 
twenty pupils. Book-shops in Chi- 
nan Fu report sales £98.1.3. 

It will be. observed that we 
have had a large addition during 
the past year to the membership 
of our native Church. This has 
been mainly in connection with our 
Chou-p‘ing station, although in our 
own district here we have had also 
a very encouraging addition to the 
church roll, and we hope that in 
the present year we may have to 
record a still more marked advance. 


1892.] DIARY OF EVENTS 

A very hopeful feature of our 
work here is in the fact that the 
native Church entirely supports six 
pastors, who were duly ordained to 
office more than a year ago, and 
notwithstanding the recent trying 
times of straitness and famine the 
subscriptions for this purpose have 
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been maintained and_ increased. 
We know that our brethren of 
the American Presbyterian Mission 
have even more substantial results 
to record of the past year’s work, 
and in these tokens of God’s good- 
ness to us we and they rejoice 
together.—Rev. RB. C. Forsyth. 





Diary of Chents 
February, 1892. 


—The Roman Catholic missionary 
claims against the Chinese government 
for the destruetion of their property at 
Ichang last year, have been settled for 
Tls. 100,000, 

6th.—Large and influential meeting of 
the residents of Hankow to consider 
what steps could be taken to secure the 
suppression of the villainous anti-foreign 
literature now so widely circulated 
amongst the natives of that locality. 
The testimony of the various speakers 
went to show how false, filthy and dan- 
gerous are the notorious Hunan publica- 
tions, A resolution was put, and carried 
mem con, that the attention of H. B. M.’s 
government be called to the matter, by 
means of a petition addressed to Lord 
Salisbury, and forwarded through C. T. 
Gardner, Esq., H. B. M.’s Consul. 

7th.—Hight Chinese employed in the 
raising of the wreck of the 8, 8S. Marie at 
Chefoo, frozen to death in a sudden 
storm. They were found lashed high in 
the rigging, their bodies completely cased 
with ice. One foreigner and six Chinese 
were rescued in a pitiable condition, A 
boat sent by the attending steamer, 
Alwine Seyd, to their rescue, was cap- 
sized: one of the Chinese crew was 
drowned, the others were saved through 
the persevering bravery of Mr, Hertzog, 
the officer in charge, After rescuing and 
resuscitating the boat’s crew, he trudged 
into Chefoo, through the snow, to get a 
rescuing party to go out to the wreck, 

—<According to the Soochow corres- 
pondent of the North-China Daily News, 

‘ 
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a stringent order has recently been sent 
to the tipao of each ward or precinct in 
that city, to the effect, that in future, 
missionaries must not be allowed to buy 
land privately, The matter must first 
be reported to the magistrate, and when 
his.sanction has been obtained, the trans- 
fer may be effected, 

1lth—A foreigner, named Sjoberg, 
who had been sentenced at the Mixed 
Court, Shanghai, to a week’s punishment 
in the cangue, was finally sentenced to 
three weeks’ imprisonment. His being 
tried at the Mixed Court was the result 
of all the foreign Consuls repudiating 
him as a national, The cangue sentence 
was modified on aecount of the indigna. 
tion expressed by the foreign community. 

13th.—Mr. Gower Robinson, while 
driving on the Bund, Yokohama, was 
shot by Lieut. Hetherington of the U. 
S. Marion. He died the following evening. 

14th,—Persecution of Christians in the 
neighbourhood of Wenchow. At the 
usual service the Chinese Christians were 
brutally attacked, furniture smashed and 
hymn books and testaments burned. 


15th.-The two leading men of the 
village led their adherents out again, and 
this time every Christian house was 
despoiled, the inmates driven out, and 
the doors sealed up. Those families 
who denied having anything to do with 
Christianity, were unmolested. : 

16th.—Mr. C, T. Gardner, H. M.’s Con. 
sul at Hankow, accepted to-day the in- 
demnity for the outrage at Wusueh. 

25th.—Large and influential meeting, 
in Shanghai, at the invitation of th® 
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Shanghai General Chamber of Commerce 
to take such steps as might appear desir- 
able in regard to the anti-foreign 
publications by the Chinese. The follow- 
ing resolution was carried, with only one 
dissentient :— 

“That this general public meeting of 
Shanghai desires to express its full 
endorsement of the petitions sent to the 
Marquis of Salisbury and the President 
of the United States by the Hankow and 
Kiukiang communities on the subject of 
the recent anti-foreign riots in the Yang- 
tze valley, and to support them in drawing 
the attention of the representatives of all 
the Treaty Powers at Peking and their 
respective Governments to the wide dif- 
fusion in Central China of virulent anti- 
foreign literature in the shape of placards, 
cartoons, pamphlets, and books, whereby 
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the good relations that would otherwise 
subsist between China and foreigners 
have been and are seriously endangered ; 
and to the unwillingness displayed by 
the Chinese authorities to put down this 
manifest evil by stopping this diffusion and 
punishing its promoters, although the au- 
thors and disseminators of the objection- 
able publications are perfectly well known 
to them. ‘This meeting therefore hereby 
requests the Chairman to send a copy of 
the record of the proceedings to-day to the 
Doyen of the diplomatic body at Peking, 
requesting him to communicate the same 
to his colleagues, and beg them to join 
with him in laying this protest before his 
and their g »vernments, that steps may be 
promptly taken to mitigate the evil .com- 
plained of, and avert the serious conse- 
quences that may be otherwise expected.” 





Missionary Journal, 


MA RRIAGES. 

Ar the Cathedral, Shanghai, 10th Decem- 
ber, by the Rev. H. C. Hodges, Rev. 
W. J. Drummond, to Emma FRAnNCcIs 
Lang, both of American Presbyterian 
Mission. 

At Soochow, on 16th December, by the 
Rev. J. W. Davis, D.D., Rev. J. C. 
~Garritt, to Miss N. M. McDannatp, 
both of American Presbyterian Mission. 

On 8rd February, at the British Consulate, 
Shanghai, in the morning; and in the 
evening, by Rev. V. C. Hart, D.D., 
assisted by Rev. G. Hartwell, B.A., 
Davin W. StRvENsoN, M.D., to AMELIA 
M. Brown, both of the Canadian 
Methodist Mission. 

BIRTH. 


At Shanghai, 25th January, the wife of 
Rey. Wm. B. BurKE, of a son (William 
Blount Burke.) 


DEATH. 


At Shanghai, on February 8th, Miss 
Emity TANNER, from Winchester, 
through injuries caused by a fall from 
the city wall at Wenchow. 


ARRIVALS. 


At Shanghai, February 5th, from London 
for the China Inland Mission, Misses 
AsPDEN, Darrincton, WHITAKER and 
K. H. Marcupank. 


DEPARTURES. 


From Shanghai, on February 17th, Mrs, 
S. R. HoDcGe and child, of Wesleyan 
Mission, Hankow. 

From Shanghai, on February 20th, Mr, 
and Mrs, Hupson BrooMHALL and child, 
also Miss Matin, of the China Inland 
Mission, © 
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Higher Education in China. 
BY PRES. JOHN C. FERGUSON. 
[ Printed in the “N.-C. Daily News” and re-written for these columns. | 


HE interest of outside nations in China has recently centered 
in the possibility of her becoming a menace to the world, either 
through her military prowess, her spreading commerce or the 
emigration of her thrifty people, As to military prowess, Lord 
Wolsely speaks of her as the “coming nation” which will first 
overrun all Asia and finally measure arms with Great Britain and 
possibly America. As to her spreading commerce, Mr. Magee, of 
San Francisco, a noted writer on economic subjects, who has made 
a special study of the Chinese, points out that their cheapness of 
living and their indifference to hardship will make their skilled 
labor a very important factor in the trade of the world. As to 
the emigration of her thrifty people, this has been the chief staple 
in politics for quite a time in that part of the United States west 
of the Rockies and also in Australia. These three problems, which 
may be called the martial, the commercial and the numerical, 
are important and far-reaching ; but their. outcome will be largely 
influenced by the solution of the deeper problems of the moral 
and: intellectual condition of the people. No nation can rise to 
eminence in the great family of nations unless she be superior to 
others in intelligence and character. “Though the resources of 
China are illimitable, her population vast, her situation unexcelled 
and her awakening from the sleep of centuries unquestionable, yet 
her possibilities of becoming one of the influential nations of the 
world all depend upon her appreciation of these deeper problems 
and her ability to solve them. Among these problems none is more 
inportant than that of higher education, the encouragement and 
development of which have done so much to: give their pre- 
eminence to the leading Western nations. 
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In order that we may understand clearly what is meant by the 
phrase “higher education in China,” it is necessary for us to trace 
the development of education in China from its earliest begin- 
nines, for education in some form is as old as the empire. It 
is important to notice, however, that in all its development it 
has ever had the one purpose of preparing men to fill government 
positions and rule the people, so that the history of education is 
simply the history of the different standards for the civil service 
examinations for promotion to official life. The earliest record is 
that of Shun (B.C. 2200), as given in the Shi-king. ‘“ Every three 
years he instituted an examination. On the third examination he 
promoted the worthy and rejected the corrupt” (= RFM=Fs 
BH UG iq HA). This passage is explained by the commentator as 
meaning “that after Shun had chosen his twenty-two ministers, he 
established this examination to prove their merit. At stated 
periods he pursued this method, and it was afterwards imitated by 
others.” This is undoubtedly the origin of the triennial examina- 
tions which have thus existed in some form for 4000 years. 

The first record of the subjects in which candidates were 
examiued, is not till the time of the Chow dynasty, about 1100 B.C. 
The Ritual of Chow records that ‘when the country was coming 
under civilizing agencies, the year of the triennial examinations 
was called the year of the great comparison.” In its comment on 
this passage the ‘“‘ Youth’s Learning ” explains that the candidates 
were examined on three classes of subjects, each class embracing 
six divisions. The first class were the six “virtues,” the second 
class the six “methods of conduct” and the third class the six 
“arts.” These six arts were the rules of propriety (ji§), music (#8), 
archery (§f), horsemanship (4), writing (2#) and numbers (#%), and 
have formed the basis of all subsequent systems. These remained 
the only subjects for examination till the time of the Han dynasty, 
about 1000 years later, when, in addition to these, a more definite 
moral standard was required and miscellaneous questions ($% fj) 
were introduced. These questions were upon current topics, such 
as the geography of the empire, its politics, its waterways, its 
dangers, etc., ete. This standard was liberal and comprehensive. 
It demanded a thorough knowledge of the ancients, but this knowl- 
edge was estimated only at its proper worth and made valuable 
through application to their present needs. Had this system re- 
mained in vogue, China would now possess a liberal and useful - 
education. But about 800 years later, under the Tang and Sung 
dynasties (620-1280, A.D.), great changes took place. Hxami- 
nations in the practical knowledge of the “six arts” gave way 
to essays on the value of these subjects. The essay of eight 
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divisions (/\ }%) was introduced, and great attention given to 
poetry, odes and ancient literature. In the standard essay no orig- 
inality of composition was allowed, though at first original 
thoughts in the style of some approved model were commonly 
introduced. This, however, soon passed away, and the essay remain- 
ed nothing more than the re-arrangement of hackneyed thoughts 
in well-worn phrases. This system has remained till the pres- 
ent time, thus extending over a period of more than 1000 years. 
The reason of its great influence may be found in the intellectual 
strength of the literary leaders of the Sung dynasty when such men 
as the five philosophers—Ch‘éo, the two Ch‘én, Chu and Chang— 
flourished. These were men of thorough culture, and, however munch 
we may differ from their philosophy, we cannot but admire their 
literary ability. However, their system was narrow and closed 
the gate to future progress. It turned men’s minds into mere 
memory-machines, and laid the foundation for a large share of 
the evils of the present school system. Nevertheless, no succeed- 
ing dynasty has been able to make any changes, When the 
Mongol dynasty was established by Kublai Khan, being destitute 
of a system of its own and ignorant of all but the arts of war, 
it was obliged to accept the system of the Sung dynasty. Such 
was the case also with the Manchus in establishing the present 
dynasty. During these two foreign dynasties no attempts seem 
to have been made to make popular the language or literature 
of the ruling nations, scanty as it indeed was. Their quiet 
acceptance of the current system has perhaps done as much as 
anything to maintain the literary pre-eminence of the Sung dynasty 
and foster pride. The conceit of the people very naturally became 
more intense as they saw those who had conquered China by the 
sword being in turn quietly conquered by her literature. 

The first attempt to enlarge the scope of studies was made 
more than one hundred years ago, when, on account of the establish- 
ment of a Russian mission in Peking, it became necessary for 
China to study the language and literature of Russia. Thus, in 
1758, the first class was established in the school now known as 
the Tung Wén Kwan, and began its study of the Russian language. 
After the peace of 1860 had been concluded with the foreign 
powers, this school was raised to the rank of a school of interpre- 
ters with departments for the study of French, English and 
Russian. It was soon found, however, that a simple knowledge 
of the language of Western countries could be of very little 
service, and in 1865 the school of interpreters became a college 
by the addition of departments in mathematics and _ science. 
About six years ago, on the joint memorial of the Tsung-li Yamén 
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and the Board of Rites, an Imperial Decree was issued ordering 
that mathematics be given a place in the examinations for the 
first, second and third degrees and fixing the number of candidates 
who would be awarded degrees. Too much importance cannot 
be attached to this addition, as it is the first change that has been 
made for more than 1000 years. Western learning was thus given 
a place in the civil service examinations. 

In late years there has also been another influence at work 
in the many schools established by the missionary societies at 
work in China. These were commenced earlier than the govern- 
ment schools, and have probably contributed more to the growth 
of the desire for Western knowledge. They have not only taught 
science and mathematics and foreign languages but have also 
taught Christianity, which more than any other subject brings 
the student to an appreciation of Western customs. Apart from 
the question of the Chinese becoming converts to Christianity, it 
cannot be denied that a knowledge of the Bible is the key to the 
knowledge of Western methods of thought and Western civilization. 
If one wants to know China and understand Chinese thought, 
he must study the classical works of Confucius and Mencius: and 
just in this same way is a knowledge of the Bible necessary to 
understand Western countries. Up to this time the mission schools” 
have been alone in providing this instruction, and have thus 
contributed a large share to the growth of intellectual life. 

In thus tracing the development of education in China, I have 
also made clear what ‘higher education” must now comprise. It 
embraces a thorough knowledge of Chinese literature and composi- 
tion, of science, of mathematics, of at least one modern Huropean 
language and of Christianity. The knowledge of Chinese literature 
and composition fits the student for honorable position in his own 
country and strengthens the memory; the knowledge of science and 
mathematics uproots superstition and fits the student to appreciate 
nature; the knowledge of a modern Huropean language opens up 
a vast field of literature at the same time as it broadens the mind; 
and the knowledge of Christianity not only gives the basis of 
Western civilization but also prepares the student to know God. 
No one of these divisions can be omitted without stopping short of 
our ideal of “ higher education in China.” 

Such an education is the demand of the times for China. She 
cannot progress without it. The old system which confined all 
thought to the limits known to the ancients, and prevented men 
from making new investigations lest they should discover something 
unknown to their ancestors, must continue to give away. In her con- 
tact with Western nations she has seen her need of such an education 
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in order to keep pace with them in diplomacy and trade, and has 
therefore embodied it in her government examinations; but her 
chief need of such an education is that it may work internal 
reforms. China’s greatest dangers are not from the encroachments 
of outside nations but from internal abuses. Some remedy must be 
devised to put an end to these or progress isimpossible. First, super- 
stition, deep-rooted and all-pervading, must be dispelled. Its wither- 
ing hand is laid upon everything. Lucky days must be selected for 
undertaking every new enterprize, regardless of the urgency; lucky 
sites must be chosen for buildings and graves, and even affairs of 
State do not escape its influence. Fung Shui has still its hold on the 
popular mind. Nothing can do so much to dispel this superstition 
as a knowledge of the method and forces of nature gained through 
science and mathematics. Again, something must be done to hasten 
China’s comity with other nations and break down her literary 
pride. Her contempt of foreigners has usually had a literary basis, 
which has not wholly been without reason. Previous to her contact 
with Western nations, she had given her literature to all the nations 
she had encountered. Starting from the small state of China, which 
formed only a part of the presen’ province of Shantung, she spread 
through all the country now known as the eighteen provinces, 
As one after another of the aboriginal races fell before the power of 
China, they all without exception accepted her literature. Even 
Japan and the Liuchew Islands borrowed it. But circumstances 
have now changed, and she must adapt herself to them. However 
much her literature was adapted to other nations in past times, and 
however quickly it was received by them, it is not suited to Western 
nations and makes no impression on them. China may boast of her 
Confucius and take up the encomium of Mencius, “ From the origin 
of the race there has never been one like thee, Oh Confucius,” but 
he fails to impress the Westerner as having either remarkable 
ability or unsullied purity of character. This higher educa- 
tion will furnish the ground for comity as it has already be- 
gun to do. Again, the times demand this education to assist 
Christianity. Christianity is im China to stay, and it brings new 
conditions. We do not plead that Christianity needs education to 
prepare the way, for we believe that God does this by the influence of 
His Spirit on the hearts of men, but the new conditions introduced by 
it makes education absolutely necessary. Converts and their chil- 
dren must be strengthened and broadened and come to an apprecia- 
tion both of fellow mankind and of the marvellous works of God. 
Though the Scriptures are so plain that “he that runneth may read,” 
yet they are so profound as to contain truths which “ the ignorant and 
unlearned wrest to their own destruction.” When the heart has been 
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opened to the Spirit of God, then the mind must be broadened to an 
appreciation of Him. This has been God’s method in all ages; and 
if the Church of the present time but pursue it, nothing can resist its 
advance. ‘T'io summarize: the times demand this higher education 
(1) to dispel superstition, (2) to hasten China’s comity with other 
nations and break down her pride, and (8) to assist Christianity. 

That there is a feeling of unrest and discontent in China’s 
literary circles is evident from many reasons. (1) There is an 
unhealthy demand for a knowledge of English and other Western 
languages. I am not now speaking of the demand for this knowl- 
edge to equip men for the various branches of business, but of the 
demand among literary people. Why they desire this knowledge and 
to what purpose it can be used when acquired, are questions they do 
not stop to consider. The dry husks of their own literature are 
either unsatisfying or too hard to digest, and they turn elsewhere. (2) 
There is an immense sale of all kinds of mathematical and scientific 
books. At the time of the triennial examinations in the various pro- 
vincial capitals, these works are especially in demand. (8) The 
curricula of the government schools are largely made up of Western 
branches. It is true these are mainly technical schools, but yet they 
often gather in them almost exclusively the sons of literary men. 
(4) Criticism is rife as to the outrageous and severe requirements of 
the standard (4% %). Such an amount of work is required for 
proficiency as to exclude all other lines of study. History, philoso- 
phy, the structure of the language and similar studies, which were 
all highly prized in China’s early times, must all give place toa 
system of laborious memorizing of ancient essays and a rigid confor- 
mity to their style. It thus often happens that a man who has taken 
high standing in perhaps the first and second degree examinations 
is unable to write any ordinary agreement in good form or send an 
approved letter to his friend. No opportunity for the use of natural 
abilities is afforded, and thus many are driven into business. There 
are many and frequent complaints at the present time both among 
the official and the literary classes, but all seem unable to do any- 
thing. Their only hope for promotion lies in a mastery of the 
approved style of essay, and they must do so or fail. It is safe to 
say, however, that a change would be welcomed by all. 

Since the times demand this higher education, and since there 
is much discontent with the present system, the probabilities of a 
successful change are large. These probabilities are increased when 
we remember that the Chinese are fond of learning and that they 
will not shirk from new tasks if they be pleasant and useful. 
The first sentence of the Analects is, “Is it not a delight 
to study and review continually that which has been studied?” 
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and nothing daunts them in the pursuit of knowledge. Again, we 
must remember that it is not long since Hurope was in the same 
condition as China is at the present time, but she has made great 
and rapid changes. Even as late as the 18th century a knowledge of 
Latin literature and composition with a little Greek were the highest 
accomplishments known to a cultured man, and a fine composition in 
Latin was the “‘ summum bonum”’ of literary ability. This was as 
narrow as the present Chinese system, and yet, with no outside pres- 
sure, notice the development within a hundred years. What, there- 
fore, may we not expect from China with the pressure now on her 
from so many sources? She will probably do as Europe has already 
done,—throw off her old system and take rank as an educated 
nation. The day of her emancipation is drawing near. 

Such a day will of necessity bring about great changes. (1) 
There will be an abandonment of the present essay style (4 #) in 
favor of the older and more stimulating composition (jig). (2) The 
written language will approach nearer and nearer to the spoken lan- 
guage. Scholars will find it as profitable to write and study in their 
own spoken language as to spend years of study to acquire the obso- 
lete written language of the classics which was in all probability very 
much like the spoken language of its time. (8) There will be the 
introduction of a simpler and more comprehensive style of writing, 
similar to that of the Manchus or to the Kana of the Japanese. 
The introduction of new terms and the narrow range of Chinese 
sounds will almost force such an outcome. Already for hundreds of 
years there has been among native scholars more or less of sucha 
movement which, if some momentum could be given to it, would 
result in greater facility of writing and variety of sounds. (4) An- 
other result will be that the present system of private pupils under 
teachers who are responsible to no one, must give away to a system 
of public schools, high schools, colleges and universities under pro- 
per state control. This will popularize education and bring it 
within reach of the masses. (5) Again, another result which I look 
for, is that education will be sought for its own sake and for its own 
reward. At present this is almost entirely unknown. No one 
studies to be a scholar; it is that he may go into business or teach 
a school or take his degree and enter official life. It is true that 
there are many scholars in the country who spend their whole 
time in literary pursuits, but these are usually wealthy men who 
have failed at the examinations. The goal of learning is official 
life, not culture. It will be the hardest part of the whole problem 
to separate learning from officialism. Did not Coufucius say, ‘ It 
ig nob easy to find one who studied for three years without 
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desire for official preferment (= 4 BRERA FE th)? 


Is not the highest sphere possible to a cultured man that of con- 
trolling and leading his fellow men? Such are the arguments used, 
but it is easy to offset them with equally effective quotations from 
their own authors, such as, ‘to be fond of learning is to be within 
reach of wisdom” (if 3 3 3 M1). Though no such class as the 
German, English, or American professors of colleges is yet known 
in China, the new education is sure to produce it. 

There is one other part of the subject which remains to be 
considered, and that is the relation of the missionary work of the 
Church to this higher education and to the institutions which are 
seeking to provide it. We confidently claim that this relation ought 
to be one of unqualified sympathy and support. Mindful of the 
Christian schools in the home lands, where we received our mental 
training for the work we are now doing as missionaries, how can we 
do otherwise than support these schools, which are seeking to provide 
similar training for the youth of China? As the Church, through 
the benevolence of its members, has founded and endowed schools 
and colleges in every part of the United States, so ought it to do in 
China. Perhaps the ideal method would be to wait till the native 
Church is itself able to build and equip such schools, but who dare 
say it is the only way? Are we not all members of the one family ? 
Is not the Church of God one and indivisible though it has the rich 
American branch and the poor Chinese branch? Are we not 
approaching in one respect the apostolic usage when the infant 
Church ‘‘had all things in common,” by pouring the wealth of our 
Western Churches into the equipment of splendid schools for our poor 
Chinese brethren? Shall we, having this world’s goods, shut up our 
bowels of compassion against the Church of China because it is poor 
and lowly? Ought we not rather to exhibit by our generous benev- 
olence the spirit of our Master, who showed the cultured men of his 
time that even the despised Samaritan was worthy of attention, and 
that their neighbor was not simply their fellow-countryman but 
the people of the whole world? Our duty is the same to all 
men, whether they be citizens of our own or some other country. 
Such a national Church is a misnomer. We believe in the one 
Holy Universal (Catholicam) Church. 

Another duty of the Church is to send able representative men 
to the work. None are needed who have not shown special fitness 
for educational pursuits. It would also seem wise that men should 
be sent especially to this work, equip themselves as well as possible 
for it, and spend their lives in if. What more useful life could have 
been spent than that of Dr. Alexander Duff in Calcutta in founding 
the college of the Scotch Mission? The one hundred opinions 
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recently solicited by the Scotch Missionary Society as to the desir- 
ability of maintaining these schools, were almost unanimously of the 
opinion that to abandon them would mean incalculable injury to the 
Church and to India. After these fifty years of trial such men as 
Sir William Minor, late Gov. Sec., Sir Richard Temple and Sir 
William W. Hunter are unanimous in their approval of this work 
inaugurated by Dr. Duff. Such men accomplish a great work, and 
the Church ought to continue to send them. 

I am not of the opinion, however, that it is the duty of the 
Church to provide this higher education from the ordinary funds of 
the missionary societies. These funds are usually given for the 
support of direct evangelistic work and ought to be used wholly for 
this purpose. Many of the saintly followers of Christ who contrib- 
ute to these funds by their self-denial and out of scanty incomes, 
are not able to give their own children even in Christian lands such 
advantages as these schools offer to the heathen. These persons 
have reason for complaint when their gifts are used in methods 
other than in preaching the Gospel. However, it is usually neces- 
sary for the Church through the missionary societies to assist the 
schools providing this education during their early years. Teachers, 
and often pupils, must be supported until such a start can be made 
as will elicit the benevolence of the Church. Then the buildings, 
equipment and endowment ought to be provided by wealthy benev- 
olent Christians as is the case in the home Churches. If after a 
few years a school cannot either make itself self-supporting or bring 
itself into such favor that it can be assured of an endowment by 
benevolent Christians, it is the opinion of the writer that missionary 
societies would have good cause for abandoning it. 

Finally, [ would have the Churches surround these schools with 
healthy Christian influences which will have cumulative force on 
the character of the pupils during their student life. Let each 
school have a pleasant sunny chapel, and let preachers be provided 
who can by their preaching impress truth upon the students during 
this. formative period of their lives. If the preacher have also close 
relations with the school as President or Professor, he will be able 
by his daily intercourse with the students to lead them into purity 
of thought and righteousness of character. In this way higher 


education will accomplish its Divine purpose in the uplifting of 
China. , 


NANKING University, 23rd Feb., 1892. 
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Bible Reptiles, 


BY REV. R, H. GRAVES, M.D., D.D., CANTON. 


HE Bible has no name for the collective group of reptiles, but 

mentions them along with fishes as the “ moving creatures of 

the sea”? (Gen. 1, 20), and along with mammals as the “ creeping 
things of the land” (Lev. xi, 29, 80; Gen. i, 28). 

(1.) Tortoise. Though the tortoise is one of the commonest 
animals in Palestine it does not seem to be mentioned in the Bible. 
The English word occurs once only (Lev. xi, 29) in King James’ 
version, and is used as a translation of the Hebrew 2y, tzab. 
Bechart identifies this with the Arabic dhab, wromastic, a large 
species of lizard very common in the desert and attaining sometimes 
the length of two feet (Tristram). Haughton in Smith says the 
dhab appears to be the land crocodile (Psamniosaurus) as it is 
rendered by the Septuagint. Tristram, who saw the animal for 
himself, is probably more reliable. At any rate we may follow the 
Revised Version and render it “‘ great lizard.” 

The Chinese versions all have # 9}, which, however, is said to 
be the same as the Sf ‘& and to “change its color.” (Vide Pén Tsao 
and Kang Hi) and is the chameleon. Its name is said by the Pén 
Tsao to be equivalent to #r ¥ and to denote its change of color. 
Perhaps 4 fE Ff would be a better translation, or simply JE F or 
Ai BE J. The latter as figured in the Pén T’sao bears some resem- 
blance to the dhab. . 

(2.) Leviathan (7777). This word occurs five times in the 
Hebrew Scriptures. Tristram saysin Ps. civ, 25, 26, it is used 
generically and is applied to cetaceous or great sea monsters; 
elsewhere it undoubtedly refers to the crocodile. The Chinese 
translators render ff or fi #& (except that Schereschewsky 
transfers the Hebrew word in Job xli.) Perhaps f##€ is as well as 
we can do, unless some would prefer the ¥ §£ or gavial, which is 
figured in the Pén T’sao and described as 10 feet long and “ blowing 
the water like clouds.” (It is of some etymological interest that 
the upper part of this character is Hi fan, and Kang Hi gives t‘an 
as one of the sounds of this word. With this compare Hebrew 
tannin, which is used for the crocodile in several passages, as 
Is. li, 9; Hzek. xxix, 3, &e. 

(3.) Chameleon, Hebrew 5, Choach. (Lev. xi, 30 only). This 
is translated “land crocodile” in the Revised Version and is ad- 
mitted by scholars to refer to a large lizard, probably the Psammnio- 
Saurus scincus, or wasal of the Arabs. See Robinson in Gesenius, 
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Tristram, &c. The Chinese versions all use fg -, which will do if 
we use e fe -f or 47 BE $F for the dhab. 

(4.) Mole, rrawam, Tinshemeth. (Lev. xi, 30 only). This is 
properly translated “chameleon” in the Revised Version. The 
Chinese versions all give #% E which the = 4 Encyclopedia 


and Williams give as “chameleon.” The 7 #¥ refers it to the 
house lizard. This term will do unless ¥# #4 be preferred. 


(5.) Dragon, Wi, Tan. Two different, but similar, Hebrew 
words are rendered “ dragon’ in the Authorised Version. ‘These 
are tan and tannin. ‘The latter means an aquatic or land monster, 
while the former probably means a “ jackal,’ and is so rendered 
in the Revised Version. (See Jer. x, 22; Micah i, 8, &c.). It would 
be well to follow the Revised Version in rendering these words. 
Tannin, “ monster,” is rendered by fg (Mandarin), Ft he (Medhurst) 
and hé (Bridgman). Perhaps the first isthe best. Zan is rendered 
“wolf,” Sf Af, or “jackal,” Bf 7 (Medhurst.) The latter is better, 
or perhaps Bf -F, or Bf jij, as $f Jk means “ wolf.” | 

(6.) Fenet, pax, Andhah. (ev. xi, 30 only). This means 
the animal “that sighs or groans,” and is translated “ shrew-monse” 
by the Septuagint and Vulgate. It is now referred to the gecko or 
fan-footed lizard. (See Tristram and Gesenius). It is properly trans- 
lated by i} i¥p in all three versions. The AX Ei says it is so called 
from ‘the sound of its voice.” Williams says it is called the # 2 
He or “thunder snake.” 

(7.) Lizard, meat, Letaah. This is correctly rendered “lizard ”’ 
in English and 45} & in Chinese. 

(8.) Snail, van, Chomet. (Lev. xi, 30 only). This is correctly 
translated sand-lizard by the English revisers; the name is probably 
derived from chameton, ‘‘the sand.’’ The Chinese versions all have 
be BE (snake-doctor). The Pén Tsao says that the “snake-doctor”’ 
uses herbs to cure wounded snakes and that it dwells in grassy 
places and marshes. This does not suit the chédmet, which has the 
sands of the desert as its habitat. It would be better therefore to 
select some other Chinese word to render it by. The Pén T'sao divides 
lizards into three classes: (1) those that live among the hills and 
rocks, (2) in grassy places and marshes, and (3) in houses. The 
chémet belongs to the first class and the “snake-doctor”’ to the 
second. The first class is called 4 f~; I would therefore suggest 
that this term be used here instead of “snake-doctor.” 

(9.) Serpent, Adder, Asp, Viper, Cockatrice. Seven Hebrew 
words are used to denote the serpent tribe, and they are generally 
used indiscriminately in the Authorized Version. (See Tristram). 
In the New Testament o¢is, the generic term, is rendered “ serpent,” 
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while eyidva, any poisonous snake, is rendered “ viper,” and aomis 
(Rom. 11, 18) is translated ‘ asp.” 

(a). The Hebrew “nachash” and Greek édz¢ denoting the ser- 
pent tribe in general, are translated “serpent” in English and §¥ in 
Chinese. 

(b). Asp, Wa, Pethen. This word occurs six times in Hebrew. 
The Revised Version has followed the Authorized Version and 
translated it ‘‘adder” in two cases (Ps. lviil, 4, 5; xci, 13). In 
Chinese. the translators use BE or HE HH. ‘Tristram thinks the 
pethen represents the Egyptian cobra (naja haje). The Chinese 
translations all have #& or RE hE, which is to be retained. 

(c.) Adder, \9Dt3, Shephiphon. (Gen. xlix, 17 only). This is 
what the Arabs call shiphon and is the cerastes or horned snake, as 
it is rendered in the margin of the Revised Version. The Mandarin 
Version has 3 J and the other two #£ as for the preceding. J& is 
described as a large snake and as “ enlarging its neck when angry.” 
(See the = 4).. This would apply to the cobra. Perhaps #§ #& 
would be the best rendering as in Revisers’ margin. The A i 
mentions “ snakes’ horns,” B¥ ff. 

(d.) aor, Achshub, occurs in Ps, cxl, 3 only, and is render- 
ed “adder” in both English versions and probably means some 
kind of a viper. It is rendered aomg¢ in Greek, where this passage 
is quoted in Rom. iii, 13. The Chinese versions render it as the 
preceding. We might render it by tt or J, which the Pén Tsao 
says are the same; these are/also said to be equivalent to the #§. 

(e.) Cockatrice, ¥Dy, Tsepha. (Is. xiv, 29, &.). This Hebrew 
word occurs five times in the Scriptures, and is rendered “ cockatrice ” 
in Authorized Version and “ basilisk” in the text or margin of 
Revised Version. Both English terms are objectionable as refer- 
ring to fabulous animals. ‘Tristram thinks the ésepha may possibly 
be the yellow viper (daboia xanthina). ‘he Chinese versions 
render as the preceding. It is difficult to find separate Chinese 
words suitable for the different varieties of poisonous serpents, 
Perhaps we cannot ups on the present versions, which simply 
render “ poisonous snakes,” 

(f.) Viper, ttyps, Hph‘eh. This word occurs five times (Job. 
xx, 16, &.) Tristram identifies it with the sand viper (echis arent- 
cola). In Greek we have exldva, viper, also five times. ‘The Chinese 
versions all render #€ or JH, and I suppose we will find it difficult 
to improve on them. 

(g.) Fiery Serpents, wT, Saraph. (Numb. xxl, 6,8; and Deut. 
viii, 15 only). The “fiery”’ is supposed to refer to ace bite; the 
Septuagint renders “deadly.” The Chinese versions have Ke RE 
ee Bridgman) or # & (Medhurst). 1 would prefer the former. 
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(h.) Fiery Flying Serpents. ‘This expression occurs in Isaiah 
only (xiv, 29 and xxx, 6). Herodotus mentions “ flying serpents ” 
(TTECWTWY OPLOY OpLes UToTTEGoL) as living on the trees in Arabia. 
(II, 75; III, 107). The Chinese versions render ji # or FR HE. 

(10.) Frog, yrbu, Tsephardea. Frogs are mentioned in the 
Old Testament only in connection with the second plague in Egypt, 
and in the New Testament only in Rev. xvi, 18. The Chinese 
versions all render 7} #E or iE. 

This completes the list of reptiles mentioned in the Bible. 


MOLLUSCS. 

(1.) Snail, 5x52, Shablul. (Ps. lviii, 8 only). In the Author- 
ized Version chomet, lizard, mentioned above, is translated snail, 
but incorrectly. ‘The reference is to the snail or slug which leaves 
a slimy track and appears to melt away as it passes along. This 
idea, though incorrect, also prevails among the Chinese. (See = + 
Encyclopeedia.) In Chinese the Mandarin and Bridgman render i 
or Wf 4B, snail, and Medhurst #§ R or slug. As shellless snails 
are very few and scarce in Palestine, owing to the abundance of 
lime and the dryness of the climate, the reference would seem to be 
to the snail, and I would therefore render i. 

(2.) Onycha, Moin, Sheheleth. (Hx. xxx, 34 only). Tt is also 
mentioned in Keclus. xxiv, 15. The onycha is the homy operculum 
of many shell-fish, and derives its name from its resemblance to a 
finger nail in ‘the s¢rombus tribe, from the opercula of which the 
perfume was collected.” (‘lristram). The Chinese translators seem 
to have been ignorant of the fact that the Chinese have a definite 
name for the perfume, and one exactly equivalent to the Greek, so 
they have all simply transliterated the Hebrew term. The perfume 
is described in the AX Fi, where it is called WI #, which is the term 
which should be used in a Chinese version. 

(3.) Pearls, w25D, Gabish. (Job. xxviii, 18 only). Most com- 
mentators suppose that this word should be rendered “ chrystal,” 
and so the Revised Version and the Chinese versions, except Bridg- 
man. In the New Testament, however, pearls are often mentioned, 
and are translated of course # FK. | : 

ANNELIDS. 

(1.) Horseleech, Mpypy, ’Alukah. (Prov. xx, 15 only). There is 
no doubt that the leech is meant here; the word is derived from a 
root, signifying ‘‘to adhere,” and the Arabic name for the leech is 
’alak. Leeches are very common in Palestine. The Chinese ver- 
sions have 7[¢ # (Medhurst), # i (Bridgman), while Schereschewsky 
has simply transferred the Hebrew sounds. I prefer Medhurst. 

(2.) Worm. Several Hebrew words are so translated. 
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(a.) 20, Sds. (Is. li, 8 only). This evidently refers to the 
caterpillar of the clothes-moth. The Chinese versions have #f, 
except Bridgman, who renders #§], which is rather an earth-worm. 

(b.) may, Rimmah and (c), AYA, Toleah, are used for maggots 
or caterpillars, perhaps interchangeably. But the first seems to 
refer generally to maggots, the worms which feed on decaying 
matter. The first is translated in the Chinese versions by &R or by 
this and BH, maggot; tt #5], earth-worm, is also used. In the New 
Testament oxwAvé is rendered by #% in all the versions. If it be 
thought important to preserve the distinction in the terms we might 
use HH or #& for rimmah, and #& for toleah. 

ARACHNIDA. 

(1.) Scorpion, 7px, ’Akrab, okoptiog. Several species of scor- 
pion are found in Palestine and the neighborhood, ‘The Chinese 
versions all render 9%. 

(2.) Spider,’ woany, Akkabish. (Job. vii, 14; Is. lix, 5). This 
is the spider, and is rendered in Chinese by #& i. - 

Another word, spony, Semamith (Prov. xxx, 28), is trans- 
lated spider in Authorized Version, but probably means a lizard and 


is so rendered in the Revised Version. The Chinese versions all 
have > ‘, lizard. 


————— el 


Collectanea. 


THe Music or CHINESE SprecH—There is in China not only 
an intimate association between music and poetical speech, but 
also between music and speech generally. The Chinese being 
a monosyllabic language, it depends to a great extent upon musi- 
cal intonation to convey meaning. If you listen to the conver- 
sation of your Chinese laundrymen you will discover that their 
ordinary speech is almost as musical as the recitativo secco of the 
Italian opera. Many words in the Chinese language take from 
three to six different meanings according to intonation. These 
intonations, as Dr. 8. Wells Williams forcibly urges, have “ noth- 
ing to do either with accents or emphasis.” ‘They are distinctly 
musical, and it is much to be regretted that Dr. Williams was 
unable, for obvious want of the musical talent, to study them 
from a musical point of view, as itis all but impossible to convey 
a clear understanding of their nature by description.—H, H. Kreh- 
biel, in Century. 
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CURRENTS OF THOUGHT AMONG THE Nations.—Rev. Dr. Win. 
Ashmore thus writes in The Independent :—“ It is astonishing how 
quickly and seriously the throbbings of the home theological con- 
troversies are found pulsating out here. They are in Japanese 
heads and in Japanese pupils—-quicker, almost, than the new 
fashions from London and Paris come into foreign society circles. 
It will be felt in China more slowly, and perhaps in a different 
way, but felt it will be. So this you need all to remember, that 
if the American fathers eat sour grapes the children’s teeth will 
be set on edge in Japan and China. People at home, not a few, 
seem unable to get out of the old notion, like second nature to them, 
that Asia is a sleepy old world and nothing is going ahead. They 
who say this are themselves a bit open to the charge of not yet 
having got their eyes open. This old world is on the move; these 
natives have waked for the morning march; where some of them 
will camp at night is more than anybody here can predict. Whether 
it be on some elevated plateau up in purer air, or down on some low 
level where Oriental and Occidental exhalations blind, will depend 
on the energies of the Christian Churches of the West in the year 
now near at hand.”’ 

* * * 

THE PARENTAL RELATION IN CHINA—A PAINFUL EXPERIENCE. 
—Shao Chiang-hsing is thirty-four years old, and has a wife and 
child. As a member of the Mi-mi sect, he has suffered some home 
persecution in past days, but has latterly been left in peace. Now 
that he has become a follower of Christ, the storm has burst forth 
again with still greater fury. A relation heard him give in his 
name as a candidate at a service held by the evangelist at Yang- 
chia-chi, and carried the “ evil news’”’ at once to his wife’s family. 
They were angry, and laid a plan to find out its truth. There had 
just been a death in the family, and Chiang Hsing had not yet paid 
the wonted ceremonial visit. A message was sent to him. It is 
the rule on such occasions in these parts for every mourner to bring 
a handful of paper money, which he burns before the coffin as an 
offering to the dead. Chiang Hsing came and wept before the coffin, 
but brought no paper for burning, offering in its place a little real 
money as a contribution to the funeral expenses. In answer to their 
angry questions as to the reason of his conduct, he avowed himself a 
Christian, and said that he could not worship the dead. His wife, 
who was at her own home on a visit, at once disowned him, and her 
parents declared the relationship at an end, violently thrusting him 
out of the house. Two days later, the father-in-law visited Shao 
Chiang-hsing’s parents and reviled them, taunting them with the 
“nice son whom they had trained!” ‘The effect was what might be 
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expected. The rage of these people, and particularly of the mother, 
was terrible. But the son stood firm. Soon after came the 
Christmas festival at Yensan, and Shao Chiang-hsing attended it. 
Being at such a distance, he was absent from home for two days; on 
returning home he had a painful experience. It was in vain he 
protested that he had done nothing wrong; that he would be justly 
liable to pnnishment had he been guilty of gambling, theft, or 
impurity ; that lis new faith was good and true, and so far | know 
not what the parents said. ‘They may have told him as another was 
told by his mother: “I had rather you had become an opium 
smoker than a Christian.” The poor fellow was seized by his father, 
who pulled him down, put his foot upon his queue, and so held him 
while the inhuman woman, who must be one of strong passions and 
powerful physique, beat him upon the back with a brick. It is 
some comfort to learn that this couple are not Chiang Hsing’s real 
parents, who are dead. But they are so legally, the man being not 
only an uncle, but having had Chiang Hsing given to him in 
childhood. The case vividly illustrates the parental relation in 
China. I have known a man of a like age ordered by his widowed 
mother to le down while she beat him until she had breath to do so 
no longer, and all for no definite sin, but just to gratify her evil 
temper; and, incredible as it may seem, he obeyed. So in this 
case ; this man of thirty-four could not offer resistance; the parent 
has the power of life and death. The last news of Shao Chiang- 
hsing is that he has been driven from his home, and has taken 
refuge at the mission premises at Yensan; he is an outcast for 
Christ’s sake.—Rev. Jonathan Lees, in The Chronicle. 





Education a Factor in Evangelization. 
BY. REV... Py W.-PITCRER, AMOY>- 2. hue. | 


DUCATION is in the air. It is the spirit of the age. The 
throbbing of its pulse is not only perceptible where Western - 
civilization flourishes in vigorous life, but is becoming more and 
more discernible in this new, this young civilization that is springing 
into existence, where Oriental customs and habits have so long 
blasted and blighted, and darkness and ignorance have so long held 
high carnival. 
And if education is one of the fundamental necessities in an 
already eniighted land, how many times intensified is the need of 
such a factor in the evangelization of an unenlightened nation as 
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this is. We hear in these days the distant rumblings of dissatis- 
faction with educational work in missionary enterprise. Are these 
the harbingers of a great opposition that will sweep in one mad 
stroke the educational agency from the mission field? I trust not. 
This is solid missionary work; and do I. magnify the office too much 
when I say there is no more powerful advocate or counsellor before 
the bar of this people’s conscience than Christian education? It 
strikes at the fountain and root of this empire in its endeavor to 
lead the youth “in the right way,”—the way of truth and righteous- 
ness. Are we going to provide for everything else and make no 
provision for the youth? That would be like putting the roof on 
the house first and building the foundation afterwards. 

I would not and do not maintain that this agency is the only 
agency, much less the best or foremost or most important, nor the 
one to be pushed vigorously above all others; but I do insist that it 
is as important as the next, and to banish it would be suicidal. 
The Rev. W. T. A. Barber relates how he once was approached by 
“a dear and respected sister,” who said, “It surely must be very 
refreshing to you when you can get away from your school and 
preach the Gospel!” “ Preach the Gospel,” he replied, “I am 
preaching the Gospel every day. I am not a Christian first and a 
school-master afterwards; I am not a school-master first and a 
Christian afterwards ; I am a Christian school-master in and through 
all, trying to bring home to my pupils the fact that the faith that 
makes their teacher patient, that makes him thorough, that makes 
him true, is founded on Christ the incarnate son of God.” And here 
as Christian school-master, I add, is afforded the grandest opportu- 
nities most inspiring of congregations for preaching Christ as you 
preach Him elsewhere, the Saviour of their lost and guilty race; 
blessed occasions for instilling in their dull, heavily ignorant 
laden hearts the first notes of that angel song and story, ‘‘ Behold I 
bring you good tidings of great joy ... . for there is born to 
a a Saviour which is Christ the Lord.” Can we begin 
too soon to knock at such hearts, ground and crushed by three or 
four thousand years of superstition, ignorance and idolatry, till 
death-like stupefaction possesses every chamber of heart, mind, will 
and conscience? Oh! we must strike deep at the foundation, the 
very roots of this nation if we ever hope, by the grace God 
vouchsafes us, to see China amongst the redeemed. Moreover, is not 
education the very door to the hearts of the upper classes? We have 
touched but the fringes of this great garment as yet, we have 
succeeded in planting our guns in a few places on the outer 
boundaries of this vast domain, but the chief cities and the capital 
still remain barricaded fortresses. As we look up towards those 
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heights, higher than the watch towers on the mountain fortress city 
of Jebus they seem to us, and as insurmountable. ‘The besieged—for 
besieged they are—are “infinitely self-satisfied with the accumulated 
intellectual pride of centuries, infinitely scornful of all that bears not 
the stamp of Confucian lore,” and infinitely unconcerned about their 
ultimate overthrow and eternal doom. ‘The demands that came 
from the hosts of Jehovah for an absolute unconditioned surrender, 
are hurled back with persistent defiance and even the appeals to 
escape from their imminent peril and seek safety in salvation provided 
by God incarnated in the person of Jesus Christ seems—not yet at 
least—to have touched the outermost pickets of their hearts. 

Dear friends, if we cannot scale the heights by one way or two 
ways,—church and hospital,—do not let us abandon the attack until 
we have run along aside the walls our educational engines of war- 
fare. Is there not a certain literary class in China which we can no 
more hope will be touched by the Churches than we can hope that 
that other class of sick and infirm can (humanely speaking)? The 
sick must first feel the physician’s touch, so must these ignorant ones 
feel the educator’s touch before we can hope to see them forsake their 
ancient fortresses before we can hope that that innate conceit will be 
broken. And until we have brought all our instruments of warfare 
up to the breach already made, we need not hope to take the city. 
And let us not be discouraged if at such early use of this implement 
(for is not education a new thing comparatively, at least so, on a 
broad basis?) we see no great results. Like Galileo who could not 
prove the motion of the earth before the Inquisition, but “ with 
clenched fists” persisted that it moved, “I know it,moves,” so we may 
not be able to prove that education 1s moving forward, and deeper 
and broader as well, but it does move and shall move until super- 
stition and bigotry are swept from this nation. God speed the day 
when this agency shall ‘have its full complement of men, women and 
buildings, so that it may accomplish the work that no other human 
agency seems likely to accomplish. Let there be no retention— 
and most of all no retrenchment—but extension of this good work, 
Whether it be theological seminary, college, academy or parochial 
school—schools especially for children of the Church, schools especi- 
ally for heathen or both combined, let the watch word of them all 
be,—China for Christ and Christ for China. 


Jaw. 29th, 1892; 
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Proposal with Reference to United Prayer for Native 
Workers. | 


[At a meeting for prayer held in Shanghai some time ago, the question was put, 
If definite prayer had brought so many foreign workers into the field, would not 
equally definite prayer for native workers be similarly owned of God? Fuller con- 
sultation and prayer led by and by to the thought of a Prayer Union with reference 
to this particular subject. Amongst others, Mr. Hudson Taylor was consulted, 
who, while appruving heartily of the object, said, Could not some one put down in 
black and white what is proposed, and show how it could be carried out, and we 
should see then how the scheme looked? In response, the following paper was 
written. The proposal has commended itself to some of the more experienced mis- 
sionaries in Shanghai, and steps are being taken to give it practical shape. The 
native pastors in Shanghai, too, hearing of the suggestion, have taken it up and 
are themselves preparing an appeal to the native Churches of China on the subject. 
While details are being matured, communications from any one will be welcomed. 
These might meantime be addressed —Secretary, Prayer Union, care of Missionary 
Home, 8 Seward Road, Shanghai. ] 

WO sentences spoken at the Shanghai Conference say all that 

need be said now upon the general subject of native help and 
its importance. ‘“‘ That we cannot go on in our work without native 
agency, 1s an axiom adopted by all our Mission Boards” [Dr. 
Nevius.] ‘The truth is that we all must have native co-labourers, 
trained or untrained, paid or unpaid, drawn from the people” 
[Schaub]. Given this necessity for native fellow-workers, the 
present proposal asks simply, has not the time come for a definite 
movement in the direction of increasing their number and suggests 
a way in which this might be done? The suggestion briefly put is, 
to take up unitedly, regularly and urgently the instruction of the 
Master, ‘‘ Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest that He will 
send forth labourers,” and to apply it in the direction of native help. 

That the time is opportune for seeking this large increase of 
labourers, several considerations seem to suggest. To begin with, 
does not the large number of native Churches and the many thou- 
sands of Christians now to be found in China, make it reasonable to 
look for qualified workers, in numbers formerly out of the question ? 
And does not the number of converts with Christian character and 
experience, and with considerable knowledge of Scripture, provide 
the soil upon which God’s Spirit usually works in bestowing the 
fulness of blessing which is indispensable? Prayer for workers, in 
numbers which a few years ago would scarcely have been wise, 
seems now quite reasonable. 

Then does not the large and increasing number of foreign 
workers, and of inland stations, at which foreigners reside, permit 
effective guidance and superintendance of native work, in a way 
not formerly possible; thus removing one great difficulty in the 
way of its employment ? 
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The multiplied openings for mission work and the enlarged 
responsibilities arising therefrom, are matters of common remark. 
But can these be adequately dealt with without a great increase of 
native helpers? Who will say that they can? 

Does not the increase of foreign workers and the larger number 
still expected, in response to the Conference appeals, constrain us to 
seek for similar multiplication of native workers, if these brethren 
are to be properly helped and supported in the field ? 

Again, the deepened interest in our work at home and wide- 
spread prayer for it, surely implies a sentiment which would gladly 
respond to such an appeal for prayer and welcome its guidance. 
Are there not many for example now praying for ‘“‘ The Thousand,” 
who would probably be ready at the same time to urge a plea for 
native workers? Would not each prayer help the other ? 

Looking, too, to the native Church, is it not time to call the 
attention of its members more persistently than ever to the duty of 
evangelizing their heathen fellow-countrymen? Would anything 
be more likely to stimulate interest in, or self-consecration to, this 
work than united and constant prayer for evangelists ? 

From these considerations, as well as from others, that may 
suggest themselves, does it not seem as if the present were an 
opportune time to go together to the Lord for more labourers for 
His harvest ? 

But the question naturally arises, in what sense are we to 
understand the somewhat vague words “‘ native workers” in connec- 
tion with such a proposal? Is it to mean ‘‘ paid evangelists ’’ or 
‘ ordained pastors?”’ To restrict it to this would unduly limit our 
prayer and would probably create a temptation by suggesting new 
possibilities of employment to the native brethren. It would be 
well carefully to dissociate the proposal from any such thoughts as 
the latter. On the other hand prayer simply for such quickened 
zeal in the native Churches as would set all the members working in 
a general way, while most important, seems to lack the definiteness 
and special purpose needed in connection with a proposal like the pre- 
sent. Might not some definition like this be thought of P ‘“ Native 
workers should be men so filled with the Spirit of God that whether 
specially employed for the purpose or not, they will make tt the chief 
business of their life to win souls for Christ.” Taking it thus it would 
imply first of all that a man would feel necessity laid upon him to 
preach the Gospel. He should deeply feel ‘the burden of souls” 
before he was called a worker in this special sense. But secondly, 
should it not be required also that this inward constraint evidence 
itself outwardly, so as to be recognizable by others, by intense zeal, 
for example, or by marked holiness of life, above all, by the fact 
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that God was already using him to win souls? Further, might it 
not be well to give such workers a recognized position in the 
Church, so that tley, on the one hand, might be led definitely to 
consecrate themselves to the work, and that the Church, on the 
other hand, might set them solemnly apart for it and by constant 
prayer claim for them the grace required? ‘l'his setting apart, 
however, would not of necessity imply the giving up of ordinary 
calling more than being set apart to be an elder or local preacher. 
Whether the worker should be paid by the Church, or be employed 
by the missionary, or support himself, whether, again, he should 
give his whole time or only part of it to the work, are quite subsidiary 
questions in the present connection. ‘The indispensable condition 
is manifest and acknowledged spiritual endowment, the stamp and 
seal of God Himself. 

Now when we thus emphasise the spiritual qualifications, which 
God alone can give, prayer evidently becomes an important factor 
in the case; from our side, perhaps, the most important. Wise 
choice, fostering care, thorough training must never be under- 
valued; but prayer brings down the power, which is needed to make 
these truly effective, that power which can make men soul-winners, 
even when these are absent. The former conditions, in many cases, 
only produce “‘a man-made evangelist;”” prayer can get for us 
men full of the Holy Ghost. Happily we need be satisfied with 
nothing less, and ought not tobe. But the more we feel the necessity 
of having such Spirit-filled workers, and the more we long to see 
them in largely increased numbers, ought we not to ‘give ourselves 
the more to prayer? Can we pray too expectantly for them with 
the large promises made to faith? But seeing that the Lord of the 
harvest is so likely to respond to the prayer He Himself taught, 
it follows that any proposal which seems likely to call out faith 
and prayer, has a very direct practical bearing on the matter. 

The present proposal, it 1s hoped, is of such a practical char- 
acter. It is, to invite regular and definite,—would it be too much to 
add,—daily prayer for native workers of this kind, and also to take 
steps to form a Union of those willing to Join in it. Such a loving 
convenant would surely commend itself. Might we not expect 
missionaries, who know the importance of the matter, to join largely 
in it? And would not many Christian friends, both in China and 
in the home-lands, rejoice to help by uniting in this prayer? To 
get native Christians to join in this covenant would be of special 
importance. It would enlarge their thoughts and sympathies to do 
so, and would lead in many cases, might we not reasonably hope ? 
to the answer we seek. The direct benefits of such a Union in 
calling out prayer and enthusiasm and effort, are obvious, and not 
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less so the certainty of success, when so many thns “ agree as touch- 
ing what they shall ask.” Indirect benefits might also be expected 
to follow. It would quicken zeal in the native Church; it would 
lead to increased care in theinstruction of native Christians and 
to further effort on the part of the missionaries to give training 
and help to the workers raised up in respouse to our prayers. 
Would not all this issue further in that which is so much on all our 
hearts,—a great extension of Christ’s kingdom in China? 

Another suggestion may be added in passing, namely, that it 
might not be unwise or unfitting to unite with this prayer for new 
workers, the petition that those already recognized as native 
helpers should receive a fresh baptism of the Spirit in order that 
they might grow in power and be kept from spiritual pride, declen- 
sion and sin. 

To enter even more into detail, the proposal is, to form a 
Prayer Union ; 

(1.) The odject of which would be to pray God to raise up in 
the native Church many workers full of faith and of the Holy 
Ghost; and then to keep all such workers abiding in the power 
of the Spirit. 

(2.) And whose members would engage to pray for these objects 
weekly at least and if possible daily. 

In order to the practical organization of this scheme, it is 
proposed that all willing to join thus in prayer, be asked to enrol 
themselves as members of the Union. It might be well, too, to 
have a membership card printed, both in Chinese and English, to 
keep the matter in constant remembrance. It would be necessary 
to enter into communication with missionaries in the field, in order 
to gain their personal support, and also their help in laying it before 
the native Christians with such explanation and appeal as would 
lead as many of them as possible to join the Union and to keep on 
pleading with God. Efforts, too, might be made to get notices of 
the movement inserted into different missionary and religious 
periodicals, so as to awaken interest and gain members in the 
home-lands. Surely it would not be difficult to get some friends 
there willing to enrol members or act as local secretaries for the 
Union. Of course all this would imply that someone be found to 
get the scheme into active operation, or that a small committee 
be formed for the purpose, and probably a committee of native 
friends as well. Should this be done, the same committees might 
also obtain and circulate information as to the widening of the 
circle of prayer, and as to the answer God was giving, as well as 
in other ways seek to foster and guide the movement. Could not 
a small fund be raised in order that a quarterly or even monthly 
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sheet might be issued on points bearing on the scheme? This 
would be necessary for the native Christians especially to guide them 
in lines of prayer and to confirm their faith in connection with it. 
Occasional articles, both in native and foreign magazines, would 
also be useful in this way, could the friends conducting these 
periodicals conveniently insert them. 

These and many other points would need to be thought about 
should the proposal commend itself. They are now given, not as 
final or exhaustive proposals, but rather as a basis for further 
thought and suggestion, and also it may be hoped for practical 
action. Hint and friendly counsel, not to speak of special prayer, 
are much desired in the matter. The heart of the whole proposal 
is, on the one hand, the deep and growing conviction that a new 
and mighty working of God’s Spirit is the urgent necessity if. we 
would have in numbers such native workers as we long to see ; and 
on the other hand the assurance that God’s promises being so 
plain and sure, we shall have such an outpouring of spiritual power 
when we begin “to ask in faith nothing doubting.’ Why should 
not those agreed on this point begin to ask now? 

~The many hard problems connected with the training of native 
workers and the safe and effective employment of them are not 
forgotten. But they need not be dealt with here, as they are 
common to any proposal on the matter. Concerning them, however, 
this remark may be permitted. Might not the difficulties which 
have been found to arise when we arrange a course of training, or 
scheme of employment, and then try to fit men into it, be largely 
obviated if we got the right men first, and then sought from 
God the power to deal with them? If we begun to pray as we 
have now suggested, and knowing that Spirit-filled men were 
coming, since God answers prayer, went on further to plead for 
the wisdom we ourselves lacked, might we not then confidentiy 
expect to get plans that would help without hindering, and men 
who could effectively train the native workers and lead them ont 
in active service? Might not a large forward movement then, made 
in faith under God’s guidance, not only get us workers, but also 
lead to the solution of some of the problems which perplex us most 
in missionary work? For God does not usually solve difficulties 
while we linger discussing them. It is when we go forward at 
- His word, even in the face of most real obstacles, that guidance 
is most surely given and His wonder-working power displayed on 
our behalf. 

Finally, what manner of men would we not need to be our- 
selves if God were to intrust us thus with such native fellow- 


labourers, full of faith and of the Holy Ghost! Would not the 
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very prayer for them constrain us to fuller self-surrender and 
to a closer walk with God; above all to the longing cry for more 
of the Spirit for ourselves? A blessing, this again, which will 
surely commend all the more this invitation to prayer. 


> 








Brief Report of a Notable Missionary Address. 


N the evening of March 8rd, in Union Church, Shanghai, Rev. 
Dr. E. W. Parker gave a talk on the work with which he is 
connected in Northern India province of Rohil-Khund Methodist 
Episcopal Mission. ‘The openings of the work seem most provi- 
dential. Among one class of people the leading men themselves 
came as a delegation to ask for instruction, A small vernacular 
school was opened for them with a Christian teacher, who also 
taught the parents. Soon a second school was called for and the 
interest increased, but the work remained unsatisfactory until a 
leader was found in an educated high class Mahommedan convert, 
who voluntarily gave up his social position to labor among these low 
caste people. Under his leadership the work gradually spread, until 
the entire class in that vicinity became Christians, This Mahom- 
medan young man remained with this people, and is now, after 32 
years, their presiding elder; that work having grown to be a 
district. 

Among another very large class the leader of the work was a 
“fakir,”’ or priest of that people. He had been led to Christ in a 
distant region by another mission, but came to this place as soon as 
he heard of a mission being opened there, desiring to work among 
his disciples. While a priest in his class he had secured a large 
following, and all of these held him as sacred; his blessing was 
prosperity, his curse sickness and perhaps death. He pleaded to be 
appointed a preacher to his disciples, saying that many a time the 
people had washed his feet when he came to them from his wanderings 
and drank the water thus made sacred. People who had so respected 
him would receive him again. He soon had a call to go and live 
with them, and he taught their children as he had leisure from his 
visitations of the villages where his disciples lived. A brother priest 
was soon converted, and through him a lad of the chief man of the 
class was taught to read. Through this lad a school in the central 
city was established—the first school this class had ever had—and in 
due time the young teacher and nearly all his pupils were converted 
and became teachers in turn. This work so started has gone on 
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spreading steadily until many have been saved and multitudes have 
been taught and are being moved toward Christ. In another section 
of the country two lads were first taught. Then they taught others 
of their class, and they still others, until large numbers of this class 
have been led to Jesus. 

Dr. Parker called attention to the fact that from the beginning 
they had made great use of Christian or evangelistic schools, with 
teachers who were Christians and who worked as evangelists a 
portion of each day. From these small primary schools they had 
promoted boys and girls to their boarding schools, and thus given 
them a good education. They had been helped in the time of their 
greatest need by a gentleman in Baltimore, who had supported 100 
schools and had given 100 scholarships for boys and forty for girls, — 
for the brightest pupils drawn from his village schools into the 
high schools at the central city. So that now there were connected 
with the mission more than 500 educated men and women. These 
young men are found as preachers, teachers, clerks in different 
parts of the north-west, and are working for Jesus. Where thirty- 
three years ago there were no educated women and no schools for girls, 
there are now several hundred educated Christian women and five 
girls’ boarding schools with quite 500 Christian girls in attendance, 
and scores of village schools, where girls learn also ; some 20 of these 
girls, we learn, having graduated from their school course, have 
entered the Government Medical College at Agra, and several have 
already graduated with honor and are using their skill for Jesus. 

Attention was also called to the effort made in all this work to 
enlist every convert in the work of saving others. ‘he brother is 
sent to save his heathen brother, the father his son, the son his 
father, and thus all are enlisted in the work. The young men in 
the schools, and also the young women, are organized into bands of 
ready workers under proper leaders, to witness for Jesus wherever 
they can find an opening. Thus in many places the voluntary 
service is much greater than the regularly paid service. 

- We were also told of the grove meetings, or Christian ‘ melas.” 
At the most central one often over 2000 native Christians were 
present, encamped in little booths made of long grass on the ground. 
The object of these is to hold special services for a number of days in 
order to bring all Christians nearer to Christ and to lead nominal 
Christians up to a clear experience of pardon and peace. Hundreds 
have been converted and helped at these meetings, and the native 
preachers go out with new zeal and faith, fully expecting to save 
men. A visiting missionary of another mission attributed much of 
this success to the instructions and inspiration of these meetings, 
especially their influence on the native preachers, 
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Attention was called to the statistics of the mission, as show- 
ing the rate of progress. In 1859 there were two native preachers ; 
in 1868, 30; in 1878, 73; in 1888, 168 ; in 1891, 346; in 1892, 376. 
The membership—including probationers—was, in 1859, 5; in 1868, 
665; in 1878, 2526; in 1888, 7944; in 1891, 13,697; in 1892, 
24,000. Sunday-school scholars in 1859, 0; in 1868, 880; in 
1878, 6907; in 1888, 26,585; in 1891, 31,767; in 1892, 42,672 
(of these 42,672, 15,889 are Christians and 26,783 non-Christians, 
inquirers, &c.) 

Of Christian boys in school we had in 1859, 4; in 1868, 
257; in 1878, 442; in 1888, 2027; in 1891, 4178. Of Christian 
girls in 1859 we had 8; in 1868, 168; in 1878, 715; in 1888, 1327; 
in 1891, 2150. The total of boys and girls in the beginning of 1892 
is 9884 ; and the number of non-Christians and inquirers is 12,872, 
making a total of boys and girls in school of 22,756. The number 
of baptisms in 1859 were 0; in 1868, 289; in 1878, 789; in 1888, 
1959; in 1891, 6038; in 1892, 14,749. The Christian community, 
including all adults and children now on our records, numbers 32,992. 
The working force includes a large number of evangelist teachers 
not counted in the 876 preachers. Attention was called to the fact 
that although these converts are from the low caste, or non-caste 
people, they area thrifty independent pushing people. They ask 
nothing from the mission financially, but are aiding in the support of 
their pastors. Missionaries all over India are having their attention 
called to these classes, and Sir William Hunter—one of India’s 
greatest statesmen—has called the attention of the Church at home 
to these non-caste tribes and classes, declaring that they are moving, 
and if the Christian Church did not take hold of these millions 
they would become Mahommedans. ‘The most important question 
before the Decennial Conference of all missionaries, to meet next 
December in Bombay, will be, ‘‘ How to save the Depressed Classes.” 

In answer to a question concerning the work among Mahom- 
medans, Dr. Parker said that some of their strongest men were 
converts from the Mahommedans, and that in one instance a con- 
verted Maulore had followed his friends, and by his work through 
several years some 70 persons had been converted; but, with this 
exception, there had been no general movement among the Mahom- 
medans. He also stated that many individual cases of conversion 
had occurred among the higher castes, but there was no such general 
movement as there is among the low castes. 

One day while taking dinner with a magistrate, he said, “ Dr. 
Parker, do not your native Christians pester the life out of you by 
their drunkenness?” and when he replied by saying that his 
Church required its members to be teetotalers, he answered with 
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very much doubt and almost scorn. After this the magistrate 
traveled in the northern part of the country, where he had an 
opportunity of observing the lives of the people in question, and on 
meeting Dr. Parker again he said, ‘‘i feel that I owe an apology 
for the way I answered you; I find what you said to be true.”’ 

In closing his remarks, Dr. Parker called attention to an event 
in connection with the history of his mission that occurred more 
than twenty years ago, that he believed had influenced their entire 
work. A lady, well known as “Sister Judd,” a very devoted, 
sweet Christian woman, was ill and away in the mountains recruit- 
ing. She was led to reflect much on her own spiritual condition 
and that of all the missionaries, and was led out in earnest prayer 
and consecration, until God gave her a great blessing, She was 
then moved to write to the members of the mission, so that many 
were influenced to a fuller consecration. At the Annual Conference 
following, the missionaries set apart a fixed time each evening to 
pray for fitness for their work. God poured out His Spirit, and all 
received such a blessing that that Conference is often referred to as 
the Pentecost of the mission. This did not stop with the mission- 
aries, but at the district meetings the native preachers and teachers 
were wonderfully stirred, and some came nearer to Jesus, while 
others became convinced that they had never been converted, and 
came forward and knelt at the altar among the sinners and were 
powerfully and gloriously renewed. From one district the flame 
spread to the next, until the comparatively new Church, with its 
ministry and missionaries, was revived and anointed. Since that 
Conference the missionaries of that mission have held the hour 
between 84 and 10 every evening during the Conference sessions as 
sacred to themselves. They meet together in a quiet place for 
prayer and testimony and instruction concerning the fullness of 
blessing in Jesus Christ, that they may receive all that Jesus would 
give them of purity, of power and of love. It was believed that 
these meetings and their blessings had added much to the success of 
the work. 

The suggestion was made that missionaries might wait too long 
and depend too much on their “ preparatory work.” Observation 
shows that God does not always work in the way we arrange, and 
we may have to turn away from our great structure of preparation 
to save hungry souls where we have done little preparatory work. 
May not these hungry souls be waiting even now while we are 
deferring the day of their salvation till our preparatory work is 
done? Do not put off the day of China’s blessing too long. Hungry 
souls may need you now. 
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A Beautiful Letter. 


[At the weekly meeting for prayer of the Shanghai missionaries, March 21st, 
Rev. T. Richard read the following letter to himself, from the wife of Rev. Charles 
H. Spurgeon. It was written just one week before the death of that eminent 
divine.—ED. ] 


Mentone, France, January 24, 1892. ? 


Dear Str: It falls to my lot to reply to your letter of December 7, 
1891, addressed to my beloved husband. We have come to the 
south of France, hoping for complete restoration for the dear invalid, 
and he has, until this last week, been making, by God’s blessing, slow 
but steady. progress. Now, however, an attack of gout has again 
prostrated him, and our usual anxiety is intensified by the recollec- 
tion of the dark and dreadful time through which we have so recently 
passed. But we can say, ‘ God is onr Refuge and strength, a very 
present help in trouble.” He has been so good and gracious to us in 
the past, we can surely trust Him now, and though this fresh trial is 
most mysterious and grievous, we Know ‘‘ He hath done all things 
well.”” My abiding comfort during those terrible months of sorrow- 
ful care, was the knowledge that God loved His dear servant even 

more than I did, and that nothing could happen to him, not even 
death, unless He permitted and appointed it in His love and wisdom; 
so now this same solace consoles me, for though far from home, my 
dear one is in his Lord’s hands and very close to His heart. I tell 
you all this, because of the interest and sympathy expressed in 
your letter; and also, because I want to bear my little testimony 
to the love and faithfulness of our covenant-keeping God! 

Well may you point the poor Chinese to the many proors of 
the Divinity of the Christian religion and “ make your boast in the 
Lord” that there is no God like unto Him! I see by your letter 
that you have been a missionary for many years, so that I am 
sure you have had many and varied experiences, both of joy and 
sorrow, discouragement and success, and I felt constrained to write 
these few lines, just to cheer you, if possible, with the witness 
of one more, that every word that has proceeded out of His 
mouth is fulfilled in blessing to the very least of His children. It 
is such an unspeakable mercy to know that His will for us is 
all love, even. when He seems to frown! I was very much struck 
with a passage I read the other day in a favourite book, and I 
quote it here for you, or some one else, to whom it may bring 
a message of spiritual help. The author had been saying to me 
very tender things about the love of God, and thus continues, 
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“ Better and sweeter than health, or friends, or money, or fame, 
or ease, or prosperity, is the adorable will of our God. It gilds 
the darkest hours with a divine halo and sheds brightest sunshine 
on the gloomiest paths. He always reigns who has made God’s 
will his kingdom, and nothing can go amiss to him. A great 
many Christians actually seem to think that all their Father in 
Heaven wants is a chance to make them miserable and to take 
away all their blessings; and they imagine, poor souls, that if they 
hold on to things in their own will, they can hinder Him from 
doing this! I am ashamed to write the words, and yet we must 
face a fact which is making hundreds of lives wretched.” 

I thought when I read this how deeply grateful I ought to 
be for the sweet teaching and influence of God’s Holy Spirit, 
who has enabled me to commit all I am and have into His tender 
as with the result of ‘perfect peace,” - because the mind 

‘ stayed on God.’ Is it not a blessed thing to prove in one’s 
own personal experience ‘“‘the exceeding greatness of His power, 
to usward who believe?” What a grand answer to be able to 
give to those who doubt or disbelieve: “I know whom I have 
believed, and am persuaded that He is able to keep that which 
I have committed unto Him against that day.”. 

I am very glad. that you receive Mr. Spurgeon’s sermons 
regularly, and that they are useful and helpful to you. But he does 
not send them, neither can [ find your name on the long list of 
those to whom it is my joy to forward them every month; 
unless they come to you from me through the C. I. M. 

At any rate, while they come, it does not matter from whence, 
but should the supply cease, I will (D.V.) immediately forward 
them on hearing from you. By this post I send you two precious 
books, worth their weight in gold (spiritually.) They have been 
so great a blessing to my own soul, that it gives me joy to pass 
copies on to those who I think will love and prize them. You 
will see that they are only for daily reading, and not intended 
for off-hand perusal. I found this manna best gathered in the early 
morning ON MY KNEES,—and I bless God for such rich and heavenly 
food. Need I ask you to pardon the intrusion of such a letter 
from a stranger? I think not. You are a warrior in the battle 
field, and I only a poor ‘ stayer by the stuff, yet we are one in 
Christ Jesus. Your God is my Goud, your Saviour my bis 2 ae 
and your eternal home will also be mine ; so 


I am, 


Your sister in Christ, 
S. SPURGEON. 
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Letter to a Friend on Wen-li v. Vernacular. 
Tizntsin, January 2, 1892. 


My Dear X.: The remarks you sent me on the literary decad- 
ence of modern missionaries have an amusing look of literary 
self-righteousness, and evince some ignorance or forgetfulness of the 
actual conditions of things. ! 

Personally, I should question the fact assumed, because I 
cannot accept the writer’s premises. I do not regard the Wén-li 
as being the language of China other than as Latin is that of 
Western Europe, and I do not believe that there is any disposition 
now-a-days to underestimate its true claims. 

The language of the classics is only in a modified sense the 
book language of modern China. That it is not the spoken lan- 
guage we all know. But it is not even the sole written medium in 
by far the larger part of the empire, though of course it is in familiar 
use as such among the literati. 

China is like Europe in that the various provinces (or king- 
doms) speak differing tongues. But it is unlike Europe in that it 
has one living tongue—written as well as spoken—which is so widely 
diffused that it has a claim to be considered the modern tongue of 
the people such as belongs to no mere dialect, which has a power of 
growth and a refinement that I suspect the dialects do not possess, 
and which is destined to a future for which none of them can hope. 
Spoken from the borders of Mongolia in the North to the far pro- 
vince of Yunnan in the South, and from the borders of Thibet on 
the West to within a few days’ travel of the Babel-tongued eastern 
Coast line,—if China has a national language to-day, it is not the 
half-dead Wén-li of its literary pedants, but that which officials and 
people alike know as the ‘ Kuan-hwa,” As being a spoken lan- 
guage, the ‘‘ Mandarin” fulfills the first duty of a living tongue, 
but as a written language it is also worthy of a high place among its 
peers, having a large and increasing literature. It is true that its 
written symbols are derived from the venerable Wén-li, that it has 
endless links of connection with it, and also that in the hands of 
some of its writers it approaches indefinitely near to the old book 
language even in form, but this is only what can be equally said of 
certain Western tongues in their relation to the Latin, and in nei- 
ther the one case nor the other is the claim of the modern language 
to the rights and dignity of uu independent existence disputable. 

Such being the case, it follows that, as with French or any 
other language having its roots in the past, the study and effective 
use of modern Chinese is conceivably possible apart from any 
reference to the old Wén-li. Such masters of English as John 
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Bright, have become such without learning the languages of Greece 
and Rome. So itis possible that there may be missionaries of power 
and culture who have from some cause not mastered the classical 
language of ancient China. But since the language in present use 
is that in which their work has to be done, this should surely have 
their first attention rather than that which, however elegant as an 
accomplishment and useful as an aid to study, is not a necessity. 
But do not misconceive me. I do not in the smallest degree 
depreciate the value of the Classics of China. I would as soon think 
of speaking disrespectfully of the writings of Tacitus and Horace. 
It may be granted that a missionary—ere he can deem himself 
properly equipped—should study them us thoroughly as time and 
strength will allow. Yet it is not simply or even chiefly a question 
of linguistic acquirement; it is the much greater one of a com- 
prehension of his mental and moral environment which is involved 
in this. The more thoroughly a man knows the past of those to 
whom he speaks, the more easily will he come into touch with them, 
and the more truly be able to meet their present needs. All this 
‘goes without saying,’ and I only wish to guard myself from being 
misinterpreted. The measure, however, in which this higher scholar- 
ship can be gained, is dependent upon various conditions. Few can 
or do rise to their ideal. Let us thankfully acknowledge that the 
many who do not need not therefore fail. Are there not some, 
doing good work for God and man, who know buat little more of the 
history and literature of the land than do the bulk of the people ? 
But this brings the to my second denial, viz., that the study of 
the old book style is not undervalued by the younger generation of 
missionaries. “Art is long and time, is fleeting,’ and, called to 
contend with an ungenial climate and other difficulties, many an 
earnest soldier of the cross may be pardoned if he deliberately 
leaves to those who have special aptitudes and opportunities 
this higher learning, while he goes to the poor with the message of 
God’s love. Such conduct does not necessarily imply either idleness 
or incapacity. It may mean the very reverse. Still, as the years 
roll on, not a few even of these men gain no despicable familiarity 
with what may be called the antique enigmatic symbolism of the 
literati, and among them appear, from time to time, not unworthy 
successors of the great missionary scholars of the past. We need 
not fear that the race of these men will die out. They are to be 
found to-day even in the degenerate mandarin-speaking provinces. 
If, however, the question be not as to the knowledge of and 
power to use the Wén-li, but as to the possession of a large and 
accurate acquaintance with the diterature of the past,—then I fear, 
the race of giants is disappearing, and will, however it be regretted. 
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Times have changed since men like Morrison, Legge and Wylie 
won a clearer, wider insight into the thoughts and doings of the 
sages and heroes of ancient China than many native scholars 
themselves possess. Their successors have a freedom to carry for- 
ward the evangelization of the land for which they longed in vain, 
and they would be unworthy of their missionary ancestry if they 
did not use their freedom. But just for this reason they cannot do 
what their predecessors did. They have small store of leisure for 
literary investigations. Yet probably Morrison himself would 
to-day act as they are doing. “The king’s business requireth 
haste,” and it is at least as urgent a duty to build up Churches of 
living men as to become familiar with dead ones. I take it that 
this is the true and wholly honourable explanation of an undoubted 
fact. Gratitude should lead us to recognise that the men of whose 
record we are justly proud, by doing so well the work alone possible 
for them in early days, have made the like work less needful 
now, and have made, our own somewhat different task feasible. 
For the rest, let us remember that the true successors of the 
prophets are not those who copy most closely their plans and 
forms of labour, but those who, with a like adaptation to the claims 
and possibilities of a living present, are fired with a like self-forget- 
ting loyalty to Christ and the souls He died to save. 

To return to the question of Wén-li versus Colloquial. For 
more than 20 years I have hardly opened the Wén-li Bible, and we 
have practically little use for it in the North. I have never (except 
in the way of reference) used it in public preaching. If I did, not 
one in a hundred could read it with me, or even understand it when 
read. Happily our “ Mandarin” translation is a fairly good one 
and 7s understood. In our Sunday congregations there are always 
a number of cultivated men present, and some of really good 
scholarship are among our best Christian workers. I believe the 
like is true of other missions. Now, it is to the point to remark that 
the reverence for, and interest in, the Word of God as presented to 
the people in the Colloquial, is markedly growing. It is not saying 
too much to assert. that the Scripture lesson, especially when read 
by one of the literati of whom I have just spoken, is one of the 
most helpful and delightful parts of the service. The reading is 
followed by the bulk of the audience just as easily as is that of the 
English version by ourselves, and the course of an argument, age 
and the beanty of a passage, too, are often strikingly brought out 
by the admirable delivery of the reader. Whether such results 
would be possible, except by the use of the vernacular, is surely 
doubtful. For myself I am often thankful that there is here no 
danger of the sacred words being marred by a running translation. 
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There is a picture in mind as I write, which I will venture to 
put into words. It is of a venerable divine reading, say, the first 
chapter of St. Paul’s letter to the Ephesians, to an English congre- 
gation in London or New York, from the yet more venerable 
Vulgate, and accompanying every verse with an impromptu 
rendering into current English! The congregation,—well, they 
listen, but with very varying expressions of interest upon their - 
faces. The handful of persons conversant with the ancient lan- 
guage of the Church are plainly infinitely more curiously critical of 
the reader’s accuracy and grace as a translator than thoughtful of 
the teaching of the apostle; while of the unlettered crowd, a few 
(whose memories, like those of the Chinese, are phenomenal) are 
mentally comparing to-day’s version of the passage with others 
heard before, and the rest are, in proportion to their interest in 
spiritual things, either trying to gain a definite idea of the chapter 
and wishing it were easier to do so, or idly thinking of other 
things. A shrewd newspaper correspondent, who is present, jots 
down in his note-book as a subject for a telling leader, “The 
fatuity of ecclesiastics who dream of making popular among the 
masses a book which only the learned can read.” And then the 
service closes with the singing by a trained choir of the 103 psalm 
admirably translated and adapted from the Hebrew into Latin 
Hexameters by one of the early Church Fathers ! 


I would rather worship elsewhere, and I think the people 
would, too. . 


Affectionately yours, 


JONATHAN LEES. 


Sir Edwin Arnold in speaking of the women of Japan, says: 
“They seem, taken all together, so amazingly superior to their inen-folk 
as almost to belong morally and socially to a higher race.” 


Although so long known to Europeans, Malaysia is one of the least 
understood of Asiatic lands. It is no exaggeration to say that even 
Thibet, ‘the terra incognita of Asia,” is well known in comparison. 





Large quantities of the two poisons, bhang and opiwm (sold in 
20,000 Government drug dens in the Indian Empire), are imported into 
England and America to be made up into mixtures and pills, quite as 
deleterious and enslaving to the Western as to the Eastern victims. 
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Correspondence, 


To the Hditor of 


‘¢ THE CHINESE RECORDER.” 


Dear Sir: I send you a few lines, which were written by my brother. 
Perhaps they may carry comfort tosome of the readers of Tur Recorper. 


Sincerely yours, 


= 


H. W. Boons. 


LOVE—HUMAN AND DIVINE. 


You oft say ‘‘ Heart,” you lightly speak of ‘‘ Love” ; 
‘Great words, what mean they?” asks a Voice above. 


‘* Ts ‘Heart,’ to you, an organ ? 


‘Love’ a word 


Which speaks of duty, or of debt incurred ? 
Are these expressions but the terms of old 
To signify the physical and cold.? 


‘* Has ‘ Heart,’ with you, no tendrils which entwine 
Great objects, be they Human or Divine? 

Is ‘ Love’ not one long yearning of the Soul— 

One eager reaching forth for some high goal ? 

Is living, with you, naught but to exist, 

Having no ardent longing for the Best ? 


‘QO no! your poor Heart is not dead, but numb ; 
Your lips shall yet find voice, they are not dumb ; 
Though closed now, they yet shall ope and sing 
Tn highest, clearest notes, that ‘ Love is king :’ 
Your eyes, now dim with tears, shall one day see 
The Lorp of Hosts, your Gop in Majesty. 


‘O faint not, then, because earth’s love seems small, 
It is not now, it never can be All; 

It is the shadow, in the image faint 

Of what no tongue can speak, no hand can paint : 
You know not now, but you shall find above, 

Deep meaning in the truth that ‘ Gop is Love.’ ” 


DEFINITE INFORMATION WANTED. 


To the Editor of 
“THe Cuinese Recorper.” 

Drar. Sig: It has often appear- 
ed to me a great mistake that 
the Secretaries or Managers of the 
S. D. K. publications, Religious 
Tract Society, and others, do not 
inform their readers whether the 
new tracts, books or reprints are 
in Mandarin, Hasy Wén-li or Wén- 
li. In the Catalogues issued with 
the February RecorpgeR, one is in 
the dark altogether about this. In 
some districts it is useless selling 


or distributing ‘ Wén-li” produc- 
tions. ‘hose who can only just read 
would find it hard to attempt a 
book or Tract in ‘ Wén-li,” and 
therefore Iam surprised that full 
information is not given in these 
supplementary lists. 


Just one more word, and this time 
to those who advertise specialities 
such as the “Filtre Rapide,” &e. 
Why can’t the price be given? 
The heading about “A Liberal 
Discount to Missionaries’? is, to an 
extent, comforting; but to those 
iland it is nob sufficient. 


i 
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If these items of information 
were given, time would be saved) 
and business world thereby be 
increased. 

Perhaps others think as I do. 

Yours heartily, 
8. 

P.S.—I believe more sheet tracts 
would be sold if samples were sent 
to a representative of each mission 
in each mission district. 

There are plenty who want tracts, 
but they don’t know exactly what 
to buy until they see sample copies. 


S. 





A WORD FROM PEKING. 

To the Editor of 

“THe OnInese RECORDER.” 
Dear Dr. WuHeELer: Allow me to 
mention how greatly I enjoy THE 
RecoRDER. There isan atmosphere 
of life and energy about it, which 
shows it to be a Nineteenth Cen- 
tury periodical. Last Saturday the 
February number arrived. I was 
surprised to find how*nearly in 
- your essay on “ Why has not Chris- 
tianity made Greater Progress”’ 
you agree with what I said in an 
essay on the following Monday 
evening before our Missionary 
Association. I think it is high 
time that we began to seriously 
meditate upon the slow progress 
of Christianity and throw the re- 
sponsibility, not upon the fields 
but upon our poor cultivation, 
methods and lack of spiritual earn- 
estness. ‘It is not in our stars 
but in ourselves that we are under- 
lings.’ We yield to our environ- 
ments, and take it for granted too 
much that progress must be slow in 
this difficult field. 

We are trying to work out 
something on the “Chautauqua 
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Idea” for our native helpers and 
Christians in Peking. Already a 
curriculum of study has _ been 
drawn up, also a scheme for a 
summer school and a course or 
courses of lectures in the winter. 
This work seems necessary in ordi- 
nary self-defence, as native helpers, 
especially if separated from stimu- 
lating surroundings, degenerate 
and lose their spiritual and mental 
grip. 
Yours sincerely, 


W.S. AMENT. 
March 16, 1892. 





THE WORK IN KOREA. 
To the Editor of 
“THe CHINESE RECORDER.” 

Dear Sir: In your issue of Nov. 
19th you say: “The Bombay 
Guardian tells us that ‘Korea 
presents a striking illustration of 
the irresistible advance of the King- 
dom of Christ. One of the most 
remarkable works of grace known in 
modern missions is that among the 
Koreans. Without having heard 
or seen a missionary, thousands 
of people have heard of Christ and 
turned to the service of God. These 
converts are the fruit of the cir- 
culation of copies of the New 
Testament by the Rev. John Ross, 


late missionary of the Presbyterian 


Church of Scotland in Manchuria.’ ” 
You add, ‘‘ We would like to obtain 
more definite information respect- 
ing this movement.” If you will 
grant me a short space I will 
endeavour to comply with your 
request. After reading Mr. Ross’ 
account of this “striking illustra- 
tion” in the Missionary Review of 
the World (April, 1890), it is safe 
to infer that the Bombay Guardian 
got its conjectures from that article, 
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It is a grave doubt in the minds of 
the majority of Protestant mission- 
aries in Korea as to whether there 
are fifty Koreans in the whole coun- 
try who have been “born again.” 
Some are not persuaded that there 
are even one dozen. Concerning 
the New Testament that is said to 
be the translation of the Rev. John 
Ross, but which is really the pro- 
duction of Koreans under the direc- 
tion of a Mr. McIntyre and Mr. 
Ross, no Korean has yet been 
found who has any conception of its 
meaning. There are many words 
in this production foreign to the 
Korean language, and that which 
is Korean is by no means a trans- 
lation of the words of God,—not 
even in the “concept.” Somethought 
perhaps it might be used on the 
border between China and Korea, 
but it has been accorded a fair 
trial there and failed to find a man 
that could understand its funny 
sounds. It is due Mr. Ross to say 
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that while the Korean language 
possesses perhaps the simplest al- 
phabet in the world, yet it forms a 
. Only 
the simplest every-day terms can 
be used in translating, or it cannot 


very poor written language. 


oD) 
be understood. In North Korea, 
where Mr. Ross’ translation was 


largely distributed, there are about 
two hundred professing believers, 
but not more than six have been 
found who give satisfactory evi- 
dence of being ‘new creatures in 
Christ Jesus.” 
witness for 


Those who would 
their absent Lord in 
“the uttermost part of the earth ” 
can find ‘regions beyond,” in Cho- 
sen, even, where the said New 
Testament is to be found. May 
such be constrained, not by glowing 
reports from over sanguine minds, 
but by the Master’s “ go,” and the 
sore need of the fields all white to 
the harvest. 


M. C. Fenwick. 
WonsAn, Korea, March 9, 1892, 





Our Hook Cable. 


Several works have been received, 
both in English and Chinese, con- 
sideration of which must be post- 
poned for the present. On account 
of our inability to give a proper 
amount of time to this department 
of the magazine, we encourage the 
production of independent review 
articles. 





The Constitution and By-laws of the China 
Mission of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States, together with a list of 
Standing Rules and Precedents. Revised 
and adopted, 1892, Shanghai : Printed 
at the Presbyterian Mission Press. 
2892, 

This little volume is designed to 
answer a very useful purpose. Other 


missions in China might do well to 


imitate the example of our Southern 
Presbyterian brethren in providing 
a manual of information that would 
be found helpful in emergencies, 
and of great practical value to 
every class of workers in the field. 
Many will think that the ‘ Business 
Notices” alone are worth more 
than the cost of the book. 





Annual Keport of the Fast China Branch 
of the Religious Tract Society of London, 
for 1891. Shanghai: Presbyterian Mis- 
sion Press, 1892. 

The list of works published by 
this Society is not very extended, 
but contains some of the very best 
tracts and books printed in the 
Chinese language. ‘The estimated 
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distribution for the past year is 
60,000 volumes, large and small. 
Publications for the same period 
are the following: 1000 copies of 
Questions on Christianity ; 1500 
copies of Search for Truth; 1000 
copies of Filial Piety ; 1000 copies 
of Buddhism contrasted with Chris- 
tianity; 10,000 page tracts on a 
variety of Christian subjects. The 
whole amount to 243,500 pages. 





Report of the London Mission Hospital 
at Hankow, for 1891. Under the charge 
of A.M, Mackay, M. B. C. M., Hankow : 
Printed at the ‘“ Hankow Printing 
Office.” 1892. 

The work of this well-known 
hospital has been interrupted in 
consequence of the troublous times 
of last year. Notwithstanding, the 
Report furnishes a record of much 
good accomplished. Dr. Mackay 
treats very happily the objection 
sometimes urged against mission 
hospitals that they are only a baited 
trap for catching souls. Heclaims 
that in these institutions they ‘do 
not treat ‘bodies’ or ‘souls,’ but 
human beings,” and throws lght 
on his position by means of a 
parable. ‘‘A man walks into the 
consulting room of the hospital to 
see the doctor. What has he come 
for? He soon lets you know that. 
He has got scabies (itch). As you 
are looking at one of the villages 
which this little pest has been 
putting up on some part of your 
patient’s body without ever asking 
his leave to do so, your eye catches 
a peculiar appearance in his eye, 
and instantly your fingers go up, 
forefinger of each hand, to the top 
of the eye ball, after which you 
make a mental note‘t. + 1.’ * In- 
stantly you drag the man to the 
window, and then you take him 
into a dark room, if you have got 


*t. +1 Signifies to a doctor ‘increased 
tension,’ one of the signs of a very 
serious disease of the eye called 
‘glaucoma’ which, ‘if left to take its 
course,. invariably leads to total de- 
struction of vision,’ 
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one. The patient wonders all the 
time what you are making this 
fuss about, aud thinks to himself— 
Peering into a fellow’s eye 1s surely 
a very curious way of looking for 
scabies! After you have finished 
this examination you look at the 
man very solemnly and say, ‘ My 
friend, there is something very 
seriously wrong with your eye.’ He 
looks at you in return, just as 
solemnly, and says ‘No matter,’ 
and then he points to his hand 
and says, ‘ Yoh;’ 7.e.,‘ Medicine.’ I 
know what one feels inclined to say 
under these circumstances, ‘ Bother 
your scabies man! Don’t you know 
that you are in for an attack of 
glaucoma and may lose the sight 
of your eye?’ ‘The man would 
probably merely reply, ‘ Yes,’ and 
again as calmly as ever point to his 
hand and say, ‘ Yoh.’ Now suppos- 
ing a doctor in this case should 
in his anxiety about his patient’s 
glaucoma forget all about the sca- 
bies, that is, if the patient would 
allow him to do so, which a Chinese 
patient is not very likely to do, I 
would not attempt to justify the 


forgetfulness, but I could find it in 


my heart to forgive it considering 
the relative importance of the two 
maladies. Wasn’t it simply cruel to 
add to this man’s troubles by tell- 
ing him that some day he might lose 
his sight for ever? The answer 
to that question depends on whether 
you have got a cure for his disease | 
or not. If you have no cure, then 
perhaps the kindest thing would 
be not to tell him, but if you have 
a cure surely the cruel thing would 
be not to tell him. And a doctor’s 
responsibility is not lessened by the 
fact that ninety-nine out of every 
hundred patients in a case of this 
sort will not believe that they are in 
any danger of losing their eyesight 
and will not take advice in the 
matter. His duty to his university 
or his medical school, as well as his 
duty to his patient, compels him to 
speak that which he knows and to 
testify to that which he has seen, 
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‘In this little parable we have 
not overstated, but have very much 
understated, what must be regarded 
as the relative importance of the 
spiritual side of our work in a hos- 
pital; 7.e, if we believe in Jesus 
Christ.” 

The Station Reports of the Central 
China Mission of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A. (North) begin 
with a Report on the work in Soo- 
chow. ‘This report is introduced 
by a notice of the riots of 1891 in 
Central China. The withdrawal of 
the ladies and children from Soo- 
chow, was the occasion of the 
gathering of a large crowd; but 
all riotous tendencies were check- 
ed by the prompt action of the 
District Magistrate. The following 
day a mob attacked a chapel of the 
Presbyterian Mission, but was soon 
dispersed by the Local Magistrate. 

The Report shows that an inter- 
esting and successful work has 
been carried on in the country west 
of Soochow. The village chosen as 
a centre of operation “is reported 
far and 
foreign religion.” <A collector for 
a neighboring temple “went away 
empty handed.” 

The work in Nanking opened 
promisingly. But the withdrawal 
of the missionaries, on account of 
the riots, interfered with the work 
for the latter part of the year. 
Though ‘faithful natives kept up 
the work to a greater or less 
extent.” It is worthy of note 
that the parents of pupils in the 
Girls’ Boarding School were anxious 
to have their daughters return at 
the fall-opening after the riots. 

The mission has three centres of 
work in Shanghai,—the South 
Gate, the Press and Hongkew. 
There is an organized Church at 
each of these places; and there are 
also three ont-stations. 

The Report from the South Gate 
shows that street and chapel preach- 
ing and work among the women 
have been carried on in connection 
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with the regular Sunday services. 
There are two Boarding Schools, 
which have for several years pro- 
vided efficient workers, male and 
female, for various missions in and 
around Shanghai. The Sunday- 
school is large and flourishing. The 
greatest attendance during the year 
was 345, the average nearly 200. 
The day-schools have been well 
attended, and through the pupils 
access has been had to the homes 
of their parents. 

The three day-schools in Hong- 
kew afford the same facility for 
introduction to Chinese homes. 
The villages and hamlets in the 
neighborhood have been visited 
from time to time by the native 
workers. Dr. Farnham’s work in 
connection with the Chinese Reli- 
gious ‘l'ract Society is well known. 

The. “Mission Press” » isitea 
household word in China, but it is 
not generally known that there is a 
Church in connection with the 
Press, which supports its own pas- 
tor and a day-school, and assists in 
keeping open a street chapel. 

During the year the Press printed 
41,677,300 pages. Of these 2,229,500 
pages are classed as miscellaneous. 
The remaining 39,447,800 pages 
were Scriptures and religious and 
missionary publications, tracts, d&. 

The Reports from Hangchow 
show that promptness on the part 
vf Chinese officials is an efficient 
means of preventing riots. There 
were many threats, but not the 
slightest trouble took place during 
the fall examinations, ‘‘though there 
were ten thousand scholars in the 
city, beside a large following of 
tradesmen, servants and worthless 
fellows.” Among the inquirers 
is a middle aged man, who ‘ was- 
first interested 1n the Gospel in one 
of the street chapels.’ He evinces 
his earnestness by withstanding 
persecution and by bringing his 
son with him to Church. The 
Hangchow High School has already 
done good work in the higher 
education of the natives. There is 
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an ‘industrial department in car- 
pentry”’ in connection with the 
school, which turns out not only 
furniture for the school, but wood- 
work for apparatus for experiments 
in physics. There has also been 


itinerant work, day-school work 


and work among the women, all of 
which has been successful. 

The most extensive evangelistic 
work in the mission is that in 
connection with the oldest station, 
Ningpo, which reports on work in 
Ningpo and 13 out-stations. Al- 
though there were riots and per- 
secution in one district, additions 
and inquirers are reported from all 
the preaching places. During the 
year two native physicians (who 
studied medicine in the Church 
Missionary Society’s Hospital at 
Hangchow) have been employed as 
medical missionaries with good 
success in the way of increasing the 
interest in the Gospel. They are 
not only good physicians, “ but seem 
fully as earnest in preaching the 
Gospel as any of our preachers.” 

The Ningpo Presbyterial Acade- 
my reports among its graduates a 
young man ‘‘who belongs to the 
fourth generation of an eminently 
pious family.’’ There has been 
faithful work done among the wo- 
men in itinerating and in day- 
schools. 

Mrs. Butler in presenting her Re- 
port, speaks of it as “‘my last duty 
in connection with the school ;’’ as 
her successor is ready to take it 
up- In closing this summary of 
the last of her years of faithful work, 
she says, “Our great aim and 
desire is to so train the girls as to 
enable them to make happy Chris- 
tian homes. No hetter work can be 
done for China than to send out 
from our schools Christian girls 
who, as wives and mothers, will 
show what true home life is. 

The Statistical Table shows that 
the five stations of the mission were 
opened as follows :—Ningpo in 
1844, Shanghai in 1850, Hangchow 
in 1861, Soochow in 1871, Nanking 
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stations. 


The foreign force at the end of 
the year consisted of 15 ordained 
ministers, 1 layman, 11 wives of 
missionaries and 7 single ladies. 

The native force consisted of 15 
ordained and 14 licentiate minis- 
ters, 7 lay helpers, 14 Bible- 
women, 35 male and 15 female 
teachers. 

There were 16 organized Church- 
es. About one-half of them are 
entirely self-supporting. They re- 
ported 1078 communicants, an in- 
crease of 4/7 over deaths and 
removals, though there had been 
104 additions during the year. 
Their contributions were $1286. 
There were 1291 pupils in the 
Sabbath-schools. 

The 7 boarding-schools reported 
an attendance of 128 boys and 
107 girls; 31 day-schools reported 
440 boys and 134 girls. The 
total number of scholars report- 
ed, including 3 students for the 
ministry and 12 in a woman’s 
class, was 824. 


There are also 17 out- 


JN, B.S, 





Rm A EB OW Kaw Yan Leung Fong. 


This is a Manual of Domestic 
Medicine, prepared by the Rev. F. 
H. James, and intended for the use 
of native Christians and others who 
wish to use foreign medicines and 
do not have access to qualified 
physicians. 

It is open to question whether a 
non-medical man should undertake 
the preparation of such a work, but 
the author explains in the preface 
how it came in his way to make a 
collection of simple recipes for his 
Church members and then to issue 
it in this form, 

This is the first of a class of 
books which may become numevr- 
ous, as the demand for foreign 
medicines increases, and may be 
useful if sufficiently simple, and 
adapted to the peculiar circum- 
stances of those who use them. 
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The Kau Yan Leung Fong first 
treats of hygiene, and gives twelve 
rules for the preservation of health 
and the prevention of disease, em- 
bracing simple directions as to food, 
exercise, ventilation, cleanliness of 
person and dwelling, the means of 
avoiding contagion, d&c. ‘These 
sanitary rules are of universal 
application, and are especially im- 
portant in a country like China; 
and it is well for missionaries to 
inculeate them on all suitable 
occasions. 

The second part contains recipes 
for the cure of common ailments, 
and we have remedies for derange- 
ments of the digestive organs, 
lungs, kidneys, diseases of the eye, 
skin, for the relief of pains, rheu- 
matism, cholera, small-pox, for 
diseases of children, and for disor- 
ders peculiar to females. 

The important thing in a family 
doctor book, intended for a people 
so ignorant as the Chinese, is to 
confine the prescriptions to remedies 
which cannot by any possibility 
do harm. This holds good in re- 
gard to the majority of the recipes 
in this book, but there are some 
which contain powerful medicines, 
and we would advise that they 
should be omitted in a subsequent 
edition, and that remedies which 
are devoid of dangerous properties 
and are decidedly useful for com- 
mon disorders, should be placed in 
the hands of those who wish to ob- 
tain the benefit of foreign medicines. 

The range of diseases prescribed 
for might also be more limited, 
and it would be well to omit com- 
plicated disorders such as_ those 
peculiar to females, and many of 
those affecting children, which 
cannot be cured by remedies direct- 
ed to one of the more prominent 
symptom. 

Our opinion is that books of 
the kind, carefully adapted to the 
condition of the people and to the 
uses for which they are intended, 
will favor the introduction of West- 
ern medical practice into China, 
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No doubt some of our professional 
brethren will dissent from this 
opinion, but we decidedly approve 
of placing medical knowledge, as 
well as all kinds of knowledge, 
within the reach of the common 
people as far as it is safe to do so. 


JG. Ke 


oes 


The Korean Repository. 


It is with much pleasure that we 
welcome this new aspirant for pub- 
lic favour. We heartily wish our 
old friend, brother Ohlinger, great 
success in his new adventure. The 
name and general make up of the 
magazine reminds one of The Chi- 
nese Repository, which reached its 
twentieth volume, and a complete 
set has been sold at the enormous 
sum of one hundred guineas! Those 
who now subscribe for The Korean 
Repository and preserve all the num- 
bers, may obtain asimilar large sum 
for the whole work some day in 
the future. Only those who com- 
mence with the beginning are sure 
to have complete sets. Now is the 
time to subscribe and so get the 
firsts number. ‘The price is two 
dollars per annum. 

The second number gives the 
place of honour to ‘‘ Korean 
Schools.” Then follow ‘‘ A Visit 
to a Famous Mountain,” by the 
Rev. Daniel L. Gifford; “To the 
Yaloo and Beyond,” by the Rev. 
J. §. Gale, “ The Japanese Inva- 
sion,” by the Rev. G. Heber Jones; 
“ Admiral Shufeldt’s Account of the 
Opening of Korea,” by the Rev. H. 
G. Appenzeller; Reviews, Editorial 
Notes, Record of Events, ete. The 
article on Korean Schools tells us 
that only the Chinese language is 
taught, and in what follows one is 
often reminded of Chinese schools 
which they closely resemble. 

There are no schools whatever 
for the education of girls, the writer 
tells us, and perhaps the same 
might have been said of China till 
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following the example or provoked 
by the missionaries. The Chinese 
have, in some places, made provision 
for the education of the girls. 
Readers, fond of travels, will follow 
with interest the vivid descriptions 
of Messrs. Gale and Gifford. 

In the two articles on “The 
Japanese Invasion” and ‘‘ The 
Opening of Korea,” the writers 
have rescued from oblivion some 
very interesting historical sketches. 

We heartily congratulate the 
editor on the improved appearance 
of the Repository, especially the 
display of the advertisments. 





NEW BOOKS FOR SALE AT MISSION 
PRESS. 


Kk 38 |b] &. This isa Catechism 
of 14 pp., sold at 2 cents per copy. 
It is in Mandarin and has been in 
use for over 15 years in the North. 
It aims at being not destructive 
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but constructive, and at presenting 
the Gospel in such a way as to 
recommend it to the conscience of 
every man. 

Fi. Yi] Be BH. This is in 16 pp. 
and sold at 3 cents per copy. It is 
written in Hasy Wén. It is meant 
for mandarins and _ intelligent 
scholars and native helpers gene- 
rally. It contains replies to some 
of the most common questions of 
intelligent men. It gives statistics 
of religions and of missions and 
shows the bearing of different re- 
ligions- on the rise and fall of 
nations. 

He jk —- #2. Thisis a pamphlet 
of 36 pp., sold at 6 cents per copy. 
It gives a comparative view of 
educational reforms in lHurope, 
America, Japan and India during 
the last thirty years, with their 
effect on the progress of nations. 
It abounds with statistics. Man- 
darins have been grateful for it. 





= 


Gnitorial Comment. 


Let it be remembered that the 
Editor has nothing to do with the 
business management of this Jour- 
nal. All letters pertaining to sub- 
scriptions, advertisements,  etc., 
should be sent to the Publisher. 





Tur information has reached us 
that there is among the native 
Christians in Shanghai a movement 
looking to the establishment of a 
church organization wholly in- 
dependent of foreigners. This is 
interesting and significant. It is 
but the beginning of a trend of 
thought and action that ere long 
will take on very large propor- 
tions. It may be premature, and 
this first experiment should be 
carefully studied. 


WE note with satisfaction that 
among thoughtful and experienced 
missionaries there is a growing 
sentiment in favor of a conserva- 
tive view of Bible translation which 
calls for large use of existing mate- 
rial. Certainly every one of the 
versions in Chinese is a monument 
of painstaking and _ meritorious 
scholarship ; and this is one of the 
reasons why the movement for a 
Union Bible is based in sound phi- 
losophy. 


——$___ 


Ir has been justly observed that 
the late memorial to the throne on 
the subject of Christian missions, 
and the Imperial Edict following, 
are sufficient answer to the ill- 
advised statements of army officers 
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and skeptical travelers who affirm 
that the missionary movement in 
China is a failure. The Gospel as 
preached in this country, and the 
good works which illustrate and 
enforce its claim as a heaven-sent 
evangel, have challenged the atten- 
tion and compelled the admiration 
of the Emperor and his chief coun- 
selors. ven riots and persecutions 
demonstrate the fact that Chris- 
tianity has become a_ recognized 
power in the land. 





Some things have been demon- 
strated by the experience of 100 
years of. missionary work 3 and, to 
our mind, nothing more clearly than 
this,—that native agencies ought 
to be employed to the greatest 
possible extent. The large use of 
native helpers, under God, has 
resulted in the remarkable success 
of the Karen mission in Burma, 
the ‘Telugu mission and _ other 
missions in India. ‘he best re- 
sults that have been attained in 
China are where native talent has 
been developed and employed. Not 
every foreigner can get into Chi- 
nese language and thought snaf- 
ficiently to do effective preaching. 
Few missionaries can do_ better 
work than to devote their best 
energies and skill to the training 
of native evangelists. 





THE newspapers state that the 
latest Chinese Exclusion Bill before 


the House Committee on Foreign 


Affairs, and soon to be considered 
by the U. 8. Congress, is very strin- 
gent, and is intended to exclude all 
Chinese without regard to rank or 
occupation, except only government 
officials. Our deliberate conclusion 
is that such a measure would prove 
unwise from every point of view. 
It is devoutly to’ be hoped that 
Aiwerican statesmen will consider, 
before it is too late, the conse- 
quences that may logically follow, 
involving disaster to commerce and 


peril to the missionary enterprise. 
The prompt refusal of the Chinese 
government to accept Senator Blair 
as Minister is sufficient indication 
that, in the event of the passage of 
the proposed exclusive legislation, 
China will proceed to retaliate in 
some effective way. She can at 
least expel all Americans from the 
empire, and the civilized world 
would not deny the justice of the 
act. It is reasonable that America 
should restrict immigration from 
the East, hut is it not a reproach 
to modern statesmanship that no 
better method of self-defence can be 
devised than one so thoroughly cal- 
culated to engender race hatred and 
impede the car of progress ? 





A RAPID survey of dynastic 
changes in China would perhaps go 
no further back than to about B.C. 
220, when the last of a long line, the 
ruler of the original central State, 
was dethroned by a subject prince. 
The usurper, who won lasting fame 
as the builder of the Great Wall, 
consolidated for the first time some 
three-fourths of what is now called 
China Proper; but the collapse of 
his descendent was followed by a 
general subdivision of the empire. 
Under the Han dynasty the frag- 
ments were again united, to be 
subdivided into Three States or 
Kingdoms, A.D. 220, and all to be 
superseded half a century later by 
the Chin. The imperial house under 
this name endured with varying 
fortunes till the beginning of the 
Fifth Century, the China of that 
time being, at different periods, 
hemmed in by no less than sixteen 
minor powers. Then came the 
partition of the country into two 
empires, one north and the other 
south of the Great River ; the first 
dynasty of the latter having its 
seat at Nanking. The northern 
elmpire, holding court in Shansi, 
under an alien imperial family, had 
a tumultuous and warlike career. 
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The reigning family of Sui arose in 
589, and China once more became 
united. Following the trend of 
events down through the Tang, 
the Five Minor Dynasties, the 
great Sung, the Kin, the Mongol 
or Yiien, the Ming, and, finally, 
the Ching, we meet at almost every 
stage of our progress indications of 
violent disruption,—of rebellions, 
sometimes impotent, often success- 
ful, and always attended with de- 
plorable exhibitions of the passions 
of men. There seems to have been 
among the Chinese almost no loyal- 
ty to the Emperor. That august 
personage has always been at an 
infinite distance from the people, 
regarded more with fear than revy- 
erence. For considerable periods, 
the stability of the country has 
been fairly maintained, owing to 
the homogeneity of its educational 
system; but political upheavals 
and local rebellions have occurred 
at frequent intervals; and every 
change of dynasty, in part or whole, 
has been marked by a fearful ex- 
penditure of bloodshed. Even Bud- 
dhist monks have occasionally 
traversed their rules forbidding all 
strife, hesitating not to slaughter 
the lawless few to save the multi- 
tude. It will thus appear that 
while the Chinese are essentially a 
peace-loving people, they are cap- 
able, under provocation, of des. 
perate deeds, and by no means are 
they destitute of the qualities that 
go to make up military prowess. 
One may also notice a certain 
striking similarity in the history of 
European races with that of the 
Sons of Han in the struggles at- 
tending political change. There 
ought to be a science of compara- 
tive history,—than which no other 
line of research would yield richer 
fruits of knowledge and wisdom. 


oo 


- 


Rey. Dr. E. W. Parker, of In- 
dia, whose address before a com- 
pany of missionaries in Shanghai is 
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reported in another column, writing 
from Japan to the Hditor, gives 
expression to a number of ideas 
that we take the hberty of present- 
ing to our readers. It is well known 
that, since 1850, and especially 
since 1858, the English government 
of India has afforded great. relief 
to the common people. Dr. Parker 
says :— 

‘To-day the civil service in 
India is equal to that of any coun- 
try in the world. The country is 
open, and whatever a Huropean 
does is known, and in every way the 
country is blessed and helped by the 
government,--with the one excep- 
tion of the opium and drink polity, 
which is bad. The difficulty, how- 
ever, lies farther back. It is in this 
principle that must ever remain 
true, viz. a man who earns only 
Rs. 4 per month cannot  pos- 
sibly afford to pay the man who 
is his magistrate or judge Rs. 2000, 
Rs. 2500 or Rs. 3000 per month. 
Such a government will get top 
heavy, and some sort of unwise 
and perhaps immoral means will 
have to be resorted to in order to 
secure money to pay these heavy sal- 
aries. Then, add to this the army 
expenses in India. India would of 
herself require no such expense 
were not Russia ever on the alert ; 
and even now India’s great dan- 
ger is that in case a European war 
should occur the army must be 
drawn off to watch the Russians, 
and the country would be left ex- 
posed. Hence the land tax is 
insufficient, the income tax does 
not make it up, and opium and 
whiskey are brought in to help out. 
In spite jof all this, no country is 
better governed to-day than is 
India. I refer to the simple act 
of governing, of caring for and 
protecting the people.”’ 

This missionary of large expe- 
rience, in the work both of education 
and evangelism, expresses the keen 
enjoyment he felt in observing 
methods and results in China. He 
complains, in a cheerful way, of the 
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excessive amount of labor devolved 
upon the missionaries of India, 
but can see no method of escape 
from the care and responsibility of 
success. He thinks there is even 
less foreign aid in the mission col- 
leges of his own field than we are 
accustomed to see in similar institu- 
tions of China. Here we quote 
again: ‘But I would not cut 
China down. I would raise some 
fund to support our college without 
cutting down our great evangelistic 
work. Our schools must be sup- 
ported, or we fail in the end. We 
will have, I think,—I almost wrote, 
I fear,—20,000 baptisms this year, 
and our Christian community will 
then number 50,0U0, and in three 
years it will number 180,000, if the 
Church sustains as. But what is 
that among our 40,000,000 in the 
North-west Provinces ? ” 

Dr. Parker is very positive as 
to our one great need in missionary 
work. He would see more “saved, 
anointed natiye helpers in every 
department.” Keeping in mind 
our editorial responsibility, he sends 
the word of exhortation: “ Harpa 
little on the need of native evangel- 
ists, trained,—not in all things, 
but as evangelists,—and set apart by 
the anointing of the Holy Ghost. 
... There is so much that a mis- 
sionary cannot do, that a saved 
native can do. With us one mission- 
ary costs as much as twenty native 
preachers, or say fifteen of the best. 
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(I reckon the house, the passage, 
the leave, etc., as well as salary), 
and a missionary costs as much as 
fifteen to twenty native preachers ; 
and yet every one of those can do 
some work better even than a mis- 
sionary can do it. The twenty 
men, costing what a missionary 
does, I would put under the one 
missionary, and he and they make 
two missionaries in cost, but they 
really make a mighty team. The 
missionary can himself do twenty 
times what he could do alone,— 
and then these all do much.” 

Our friend speaks of the Salva- 
tion Army movement in India with 
kindness and charity, but with no 
uncertain sound. ‘There is a lesson 
of practical value for Missionary 
Boards as well as for workers in 
the field in his following statement : 
“Our Salvation Army folks claim 
to do work with missionaries as 
cheaply as with native preachers ; 
but it is all a delusion. hey bring 
out thirty men in one company (I 
only tested two cases, and these 
are facts). Before two years were 
gone, there were left in the work 
only seven in one company and 
five of the other of these sixty 
persons. The cost of those two 
companies must not be reckoned 
on sixty persons, but on what they 
save to their work, 7.e., twelve men 
and women. ‘his makes the cost 
of each one now in the work equal 
to that of other missionaries.” 


a 
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—On condition of their becoming 
Christians, Cornelius Chastelein 
liberated his slaves in Java. It 
was an odd sort of a thing to do, 
but the Church at Depok is a 
splendid monument to the eccen- 
tricity. 

—The “ Brotherhood of the Sea” 
is the name of a new society of 
two hundred Norwegian sea cap- 
tains, who have pledged themselves 


to have regular religious services 
on board their ships, and to con- 
duct everything there and on shore 
in the fear of God. 

—In China, it appears, at least 
in some hospitals, wherever a pa- 
tient on returning home expresses 
interest in spiritual things, an 
evangelist is sent after him, and 
thus, says Dr. Main, of Hangchow, 
much fruit has been gathered unto 
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life eternal. KHvery year there pass 
through that one medical mission 
10,000 patients. 

—The Church at Tong-an, 30 
miles north of Amoy, reports 24 
accessions to church-membership 
and upwards of a hundred new 
adherents gained during the past 
year. The Sio-ke Church, 60 miles 
west of Amoy, reports 34 accessions 
to membership and a gain of up- 
wards of two hundred adherents 
for the same period. 

—The brethren of the Poa church, 
7 miles from Sio-ke, have opened a 
new station in a valley over the 
mountain four miles to the south 
of their town. ‘They pay part of 
the rental of a house to serve as a 
chapel; they also provide for the 
running expenses and expect every 
Sunday, according to turns for 
which they have drawn lots, to send 
two brethren with a native preach- 
er to preach at this new chapel 
and the villages about. 

—There is good news from Wu- 
chang. It comes from a reliable 
source. (1.) An Imperial order has 
come down commanding that a 
catalogue of the Hunan publica- 
tions be put into the hands of every 
Hien and that he have orders to 
arrest and if necessary summarily 
to execute any one disseminating 
them. (2.) The Viceroy has sent 
a Taotai to arrest Chow Han. “ You 
must not say you can’t get him; 
the foreigners are not to be ‘done’ 
and the thing must be put through 
this time.” If all this is really 
true, it would seem that Sir J. 
Walsham’s supersession has had a 
salutary effect on the Chinese.— 
Rev. Thomas Bram/fitt. 


—The Union Theological Semi- 
nary of the Amoy Missions, English 
Presbyterian and American Re- 
formed, begins its first session in 
the Chinese New Year in a newly 
erected Theological Hall. It is a 
dormitory and recitation-hall in 
one. There are accommodations 
for forty students. The building 
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occupies quite a conspicuous site 
on Kolangsu island, and is a well- 
built, commodious structure, cost- 
ing $3000. Seventeen students are 
in attendance upon lectures. ‘he 
hall was completed only a few days 
after February 24, the date on 
which Dr. Abeel, fifty years ago, 
arrived at Amoy and first exponnd- 
ed the word of life to the people 
of this island. 

—During the autumn of last year, 
a Sz-ch‘uan Mohammedan gentle- 
man was temporarily appointed to 
the Mayoralty here. He won golden 
opinions from the people, and 
evinced kind feeling towards us. 
At the end of the Chinese year I 
presented him with my Arabic 
Testament, which he appears to 
have greatly valued. He showed 
it to the “A Hong” or minister of 
the mosque, and the latter now 
desires to possess one himself. He 
has preferred a request through a 
mutual Mohammedan acquaintance 
that I would find a like beautiful 
book for him. I promised I would 
endeavor to get one for him, and 
pass on the request to you, in the 
hope that you may be abie to pre- 
sent him with a Testament, or 
better still, a whole Bible. The 
mosque ministers here are, I think, 
but poor, and the mosque is in a 
very unkempt condition. If, how. 
ever, the Society cannot make him 
a present of one, please send me an 
Arabic Testament and a copy each 
of Psalms and Proverbs, and the 
account for them—JAev. Geo. King 
of Lao-hok-‘eo. 

A Bible in Arabic has been for- 
warded as per request.—Ep. 

—Rev. W. P. Chalfant, Ichowfu, 
China :—I am happy to be able to 
report from the interior of our 
‘own hired house” that we are in 
quiet possession of this new station. 
Dr. Johnson and I reached here 
last Monday afternoon and are en- 
gaged in getting the repairs under 
way. It is rather a discouraging 
task to turn this motley collection 
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of low, unsightly buildings, most of 
them built with mud brick and 
thatched with straw, into three 
habitable dwellings. One is tempt- 
ed to add the wish that some of 
the more or less friendly critics, 
who fear that the average mission- 
ary 1s having too good a time of it, 
might be transported to such sur- 
roundinys as these, and told that 
they were expected to bring their 
wives and children to these quart- 
ers, for example, one hundred and 
fifty miles from the nearest foreign 
neighbor, and take up their per- 
manent abode. I imagine that 
even after they had, with much 
difficulty, succeeded in putting in 
shabby board floors and queer shap- 
ed glass windows, they would not 
be inclined to look upon their 
situation as an enviable one, or as 
one specially calculated to foster a 
spirit of extravagance.—The Church 


at Home and Abroad. 


Returned but to die.—A_ particu- 
larly sad death was that of Mrs 
Carrie L. Williams, a young wife 
and mother, which occurred 
yesterday morning about 11 0’clock 
on Mt. Auburn. She was the 
wife -of Rev. E. T. Williams, 
at one time pastor of the Cen- 
tral Christian Church of this city, 
but recently stationed as mission- 
ary at Nankin, China. It be- 
came necessary that Mrs. Williams 
should undergo a delicate surgical 
operation, and to that end her 
husband brought her home, land- 
ing some two weeks ago. She 
was taken to Dr. Hall’s private 
hospital on Mt. Auburn, where 
the operation was performed by 
Dr. Hall personally. The result 
was most favorable, the operation 
to all appearances having been 
successful. Blood poisoning set in 
shortly, however, ending in the 
death of the patient. “Mrs. Wil- 
liams was a noble woman, the 
daughter of President C. U. Loos, 
of the Lexington (Ky.) University, 
who was also once pastor of the 


Central - Christian Church. She 
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leaves two bright little boys, aged 
respectively five and seven. Her 
funeral took place Sunday after- 
noon at 2 o’clock from the church 
of the bereaved husband and father’s 
former pastorate.—-Cincinnati Com- 
mercial Gazette, February 13, 1892. 

—Rev. D. N. Lyon, in a private 
letter from an out-station near 
Soochow, says: ‘The Lord’s 
work here is passing through a 
season of very bitter persecu- 
tion. The immediate occasion 
is the conversion of a daughter- 
in-law. Her  parents-in-law are 
determined that she shall not be a 
Christian, while she is equaly 
determined that she will be. For 
this decision she has been several 
times reviled, and last night she 
got her first beating for Christ’s 
sake. While they were beating 
her, she -prayed the Heavenly 
Father to send the Holy Spirit to 
help her not to fear them, and to 
bear patiently and kindly this per- 


secution for Jesus’ sake. Jesus 
heard her prayer and kept her 
from getting angry. The old 


people are especially exercised over 
this matter, because she is the wife 
of their only son, and it is her 
duty to prepare the ‘“ kong-von”’ 
for them after their death. If she 
becomes a Christian their ancestral 
shrine will have to be closed, and 
their spirits be turned out to starve. 
The girl’s mother joined the Church 
two years ago. I think she is one 
of Christ’s lambs who has fallen 
among wolves and very much needs 
our prayers. Her persecutors seem 
to be incited by the devil to hinder 
the work from going any further, 
but we believe and know that all 
they do is only helping forward 
the kingdom. ‘There is one other 
applicant for baptism and others 
who, I think, are nearing the king- 
dom.” 





THE CENTRAL CHINA MISSION OF THE 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
The Annual 

Mission was held 


Meeting of this 
in Nanking, 
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March 23-27. The sessions were 
characterized by able discussion 
and harmony among brethren. Re- 
ports of the year’s work made 
frequent reference to the troublous 
times of last year. It was. stated 
that in country places where former- 
ly great numbers flocked to hear 
the missionary, for months after 
the riots it was found almost im- 
possible to get a hearing among the 
people. The frightful stories told 
of foreigners produced a natural 
effect on the simple-minded villa- 
gers and peasantry. In Nanking 
the former condition of things had 
been strikingly reversed, the popu- 
lar feeling now being much more 
friendly than ever before. In this 
city, and elsewhere within the 
bounds of the mission, prejudice 
has in a good measure been brok- 
en down; while new and widening 
opportunities are opened for the 
spread of the Gospel. The educa- 
tional work of the mission at 
Nanking and Kiukiang, presents 
an excellent showing, and evangek 
istic labor assumes new vigor and 


promise for the near future. A 


striking illustration of the advance 
made in the ancient capital of 
China, so recently occupied by mis- 
sionary agencies, was the large con- 
gregation of natives, numbering 
perhaps 400, assembled on Sabbath 
morning to listen to a sermon by 
Rey. W. C. Longden, and the 
company of about forty missionaries 
assembled in the afternoon of the 
same day, to whom the editor had 
the honor of preaching an impromp- 
tu disconrse. 





THE SHANGHAI ANGLO-CHINESE 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


This institution, under the charge 
of Miss Laura A. Haygood, of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, was formally opened on the 
15th of March. The occasion was 
signalized by the attendance of 
representative citizens of the for- 
eign community, and H. E. Nieh 
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Taotai, together with a number of 
Chinese gentlemen. After a short 
speech of welcome by Mr. W. S. 
Emens, U. 8S. Vice Consul-general, 
an informal address was given by 
Dr. Edkins, briefly stating the his- 
tory and objects of the school, when 
all were invited to inspect the 
school-rooms and dormitories. On 
the 16th inst. a company of ladies, 
present by invitation, were interest- 
ed observers of the arrangements 
and having the opportunity of see- 
ing in their apartments the six 
young girls who had entered as pu- 
pils; and they afterwards assembled 
in the principal school-room to hear 
a report of how the means to erect 
the building had been raised, with 
other items of interest, from Miss 
Haygood in English and from her 
personal teacher in the Chinese 
dialect, concluding with prayer by 
Mrs. Wheeler and the doxology. 
We quote from the W.-C. Daily 
News: “The McTyeire School, or, as 
it is called in Chinese, The Anglo- 
Chinese School for Girls (qa PR 
¥i.), as now provisionally organised, 
is to have such a corps of instruct- 
ors and such a course of study as 
will ensure the attainment of the 
objects of its promoters. These 
objects are: first, to furnish a lib- 
eral education in both Chinese and 
English, the latter to be optional ; 
second, to give instruction in 
Western music (also elective) ; 
third, to exercise a wholesome in- 
fluence upon the mental and moral 
habits of Chinese girls ; and, last in 
order but first in importance, to 
inculcate a knowledge of the truths 
and principles of the Christian re- 
ligion. It is, therefore, a distinctly 
Christian school, and though no 
undue influence will be used upon 
the minds of its pupils to induce 
them to profess Christianity, still’ 
its prime object will be so to teach 
and guide them that they shall be 
constrained of their own accord to 
believe in Jesus as the Saviour of 
the world. No girls are desired as 
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pupils whose parents object to this. 
As to methods of teaching and sub- 
jects to be taught, it is Miss Hay- 
good’s design to adopt as far as 
practicable “the Western modes of 
class instruction and to provide 
liberal courses in both languages. 
The intention is that, in the matter 
of current expenses, the school shall 
be self-supporting. With this ob- 
ject in view a fee of three dollars 
per month is to be charged, and this 
will cover all the outlay necessary 
for a pupil boarding in the in- 
stitution.” 


eee 


TESTIMONY OF A SECULAR JOURNAL. 


The London Zimes, in reply to 
the criticisms of “ A Chinese ” in 
its columns, says the writer is 
evidently in ignorance of what the 
missionaries have done for China, 
and advises him to consult a cata- 
logue of their publications in 
Shanghai and elsewhere, which, 
the editor says, will show him that, 
“ whatever knowledge of any of the 
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sciences, arts or history of the 
West his countrymen possess, they 
owe wholly to missionaries.” Then 
occurs the most emphatic statement, 
which we choose to italicize, that 
“the only real interpreter of the 
thought and progress of the West 
to the millions of China is the 
misstonary ; and when we remem- 
ber that European knowledge of 
China is derived almost wholly 
from the works of missionaries, we 
may fairly say that these men stand 
as unterpreters between the East and 
the West.” Referring to the chari- 
table work of missionaries, the 
editor says China “had no efficient 
hospitals or medical attendance 
until the missionaries established 
them ; and, in truth, she has no 
other now; and when her great 
men, such as Li Hung-chang and 
Prince Chung, are in serious dan- 
ger, they have to go to the despised 
missionary doctor for that efficient 
aid which no*Chinaman can give 
them.” 





Mary of Gents 


February, 1892. 


18th,—Li Hung-chang in two elaborate- 
ly-worded and florid memorials, bristling 
with classical quotations and recondite 
allusions, renders thanks to the Emperor 
and Empress Dowager for the gifts which 
they bestowed on him on the occasion of 
his seventieth birthday. Those from the 
Emperor, who dared not send a greater 
number than the Empress, as he being a 
junior, had ina manner to give way to 
his senior, were as follows :— 

(1) One manuscript tablet; ie, a 
tablet engraved with characters written 
by the Emperor himself, 

(2) A pair of scrolls likewise in the 
imperial handwriting. 

(3) One scroll with the character fu. 
(4) ” ”9 ” yr) shou. 
(5) One small Puddha (wu liang shou 

fu). 


uv the Far East. 


(6) One ju-i inlaid with jade. 

(7) One dragon robe (mang-p‘ao). 

(8) Sixteen pieces of ‘‘hsiao-chiian”’ 
Chiang satin. 

The Empress sent the following :— 

(1) One manuscript tablet. 

(2) One pair of scrolls written by her- 
self, 

(3) One scroll with the character fu. 

ie Mae ry) ys ” ) show, 

(5) One scroll with the two characters 
shou designed by herself. 

(6) One drawing representing the 
adoration of the Hsi Wong-mu, also ex- 
ecuted by Her Majesty (Pau-tao-hiii) . 

(7) One Buddha (ww lany shou fu). 

(8) One robe composed of the throat 
skins of sables. 

(9) One ju-t inlaid with jade. 

(10) One dragon robe (mang-p‘ao). 
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(11) Twelve pieces “ta chuan” Chiang 
Satin. 

These various gifts were sent to Tien- 
tsin in charge of the Grand Secretary’s 
nephew, Li Ching-yti, a Hanlin compiler 
of the 2nd elass, 

Barch, 1892. 

4th.—Communieation opened with the 
North, Nineteen steamers left Shanghai 
for Tientsin, taking among them, besides 
other cargo, some 40,000 to 45,000 bales 
of piece goods and 1200 native passengers. 

12th.—Viscount Shinagawa  Yajiro, 
Minister for Home Affairs, Japan, has 
resigned and has taken Count Ito’s place 
as President of the Privy Council, Count 
Soyejima, a Saga man (Hizen), Vice- 
resident of the Privy Council, who is 
in sympathy with the people’s rights, 
succeeds Viscount Shinagawa as Minister 
for Home Affairs. 

15th.—On the invitation of Miss Hay- 
good, a reception was given at the 
McTyeire Sehool, 21 Hankow Road, 
Shanghai, to H. E. the Taotai the City 
and Mixed Court Magistrates and the 
Haifang. The U.S, Consul-General, the 
Chairman of the Municipal Council and@ 
some other gentlemen were present and 
assisted at the inspection of the school 
buildings and the subsequent banquet. 
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18th.—It is rumoured that there is a 
deadlock in Peking, the foreign Ministers 
being determined to have an audience of 
the Emperor in the Palace itself, and the 
Tsung-li Yamén not being prepared to 
make such an important concession, 

20th.—Collapse of the sill of Port 
Arthur Dock. It will be necessary to 
build a cofferdam outside and remove the 
caisson to examine the sill, 

28th.—Cablegram from Hongkong an- 
nouncing the fact that the compradore of 
the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank had 
absconded. Loss, $600,000. Four native ~ 
banks are reported to have stopped 
payment with a liability of a million and 
a half. 

29th.—Arrival in Shanghai of a party 
of travellers, consisting of Capt. Bower, 
Dr. Thorold and nine Indians, who 
started from Cashmere last April and 
have traversed Tibet from west to east, 
entering China near T'a-chien-lu in Sze- 
chuan. The greater part of the journey 
was at an elevation of over 15,000 feet, 
and its arduous nature is shown by the 
fact that some 50 horses belonging to the 
expedition, died of exhaustion. The 
expedition will add largely to our 
geographical knowledge of Tibet. 
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SIRTHS. 


At Columbia, S. C., U. S. A., on 23rd 
January, 1892, the wife of Rev. S. J. 
W OODBRIDGE, of a son. 

At Shih-too, Shangtung Promontory, on 
19th February, the wife of Mr. J.C. 
M. Dawson, of a daughter. 

At Shanghai, on the 8th of March, the 
wife of Rev. E. F. Tatum, of a daugh- 
ter, Eva Rich. 

At Wei-hien, on the 11th March, the 
wife of J. A. Fircu, of a son. 

At Kucheng, on 15th March, the wife of 
Rev. M. G. Witcox, Methodist Epis- 
copal Mission, -of a son. 

At No. 13, Quinsan Road, Hongkew, 
Shanghai, China, on the 16th March, 


the wife of Geo. R. Loznr, of the 
Southern Methodist Mission, of a son 
(Geo. R., Jr.) 


MARRIAGES, 

On 8rd February, at Paoning, Si-ch‘uan, 
by the Rev. W. W. Cassels, Mr. F. 
A. REDFERN, of Feng-siang Fu, Shen- 
si, to Miss FLorRENcE EL.is, both of 
China Inland Mission. 

On 2nd March, at Ch‘ung-k‘ing, Mr. 
MEREDITH HARDMAN, to Miss ELLA 
WesBer, both of China Inland Mis- 
sion. 


On 9th March, at the Cathedral, Shang- 


hai, by the Rev. H. C. Hodges, Mr. 
W. E. SHEARER, of Cheo-kia-k‘eo, Ho- 
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nan, to Miss Burt, both of China 
Inland Mission. 


DEATH. 


At Yangchau, on 26th February, Miss 
Awnnir H. SMITH. 


ARRIVALS. 


On 4th March, from U. 8. A., Misses 
Soria PrerERsSoN, ALMA STRAND AU- 
GUSTA SAMUELSON, Lizziz NEwQuIst, 
Hepvicg Hociunp, Lorrre NorpeEn, 
EuizA PrTeRSON, ANNIE OLson and 
CHRISTINA FRANDSEN;. also Messrs. 
FraAnK R. Gustarson, A. P. LUNDGSEN 
and Puitre NELSON, 
Scandinavian Missionary Alliance, as 
Associates of the China Inland Mission. 

On 5th March, Miss ISABELLA CRrossTH- 
WAITE, for Methodist Episcopal Mis- 
sion, Tientsin. 

On 8th March, Dr. and Mrs. CouTMan 
-and family, of American Presbyterian 
- Mission (returned). 

On 14th March, Rev. J. W. STEVENSON, 
of the China Inland Mission (returned). 


On 16th March, from Sweden, Rev. J. 
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LinpBeRG, of the Swedish Baptist 
Mission. 

On 22nd March, Mr. Oscar SCHMIDT 
and Mr. Frieprich Manz, from the 
German Alliance Mission, as Associates 
of the China Inland Mission. 


On 29th March, Dr. B. Cratare GRAY,’ 
for the United Presbyterian Mission, 
Manchuria. 


On 29th March, Mrs. M. P. GATES, con- 
nected with the Women’s Branch of 
the American Baptist Mission Union, 
ting Missions in the East. 


3. DEPARTURES. 

UN 5th March, Rev. W. H. Watson, of 
Wesleyan Mission, Hankow, wife and 
three children, for England; Rev. D. 
W. and Mrs Herrine and family, 
American Baptist Mission, for America. 


On 19th March, Miss GERALDINE GUIN- 
nxss, China Inland Mission, and Mr. 
D. S. Murray, British and Foreign 
Bible Society, for England. 

On 30th March, Rev. T. R., Mrs. and 
Miss STEVENSON, for England. 
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Day-Schools—H. , to conduct them. 
A SYM: “SIUM. 


_ [The papers given herewith were read at a meeting of the Shanghai Missionary 
Association, and the discussion following is reported in part.—Ep.] 


BY ARCHDEACON E. H. THOMSON, P. E. M.* 


1 HE native day-schools are the great means and the power used 
in imparting and maintaining the Confucian system of ethics. 
One of the writers of the Essays in the Book? recently translated 
and criticised before this Association, says, ‘‘ Let free day-schools be 
opened as a preventive to depraved teaching and to set the hearts 
of the people aright, for really the Romanists and the Protestants 
are now spread abroad everywhere in all the provinces, and they 
are increasing daily. If we forbid them, we contravene the treaties ; 
if we allow them to go on, we must feel disturbed. The heretical 
religions or religionists are already numerous, and but for one fact, 
we might be more anxions, it is, that only the foolish (stupid) people 
believe these doctrines. Of the scholars or intelligent men who are 
deceived, there are few indeed!” Headds: ‘‘ Orders should be given 
to all the Viceroys and governors to command that in every foo, 
hien, city, town and market, numerous day-schools be established, 
and the expenses be paid from the public funds, or some plan be 
adopted to furnish the money; but nothing be done to irritate the 
veople. ‘The officials should appoint graduates of ability to teach 
and expound the books. . . . Thus all who cannot pay for the educa- 
tion of their children, can send them to these schools. Let the 
books be expounded as they are studied. Further, if the poorer 
people do not send their children to the schools, then their fathers 
or elder brothers should be punished, and forgive them not.” 


* This essay was intended only for the missionary body of Shanghai, and was 
not written for publication,—EH. H. T. 
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I have made this rather long quotation (for it is the recom- 
mendation of a promiuent official to the central government) that 
it may be seen what an important place these day-schools hold in 
the minds of the more intelligent and clear-sighted men, scholars 
and officials. 

There are clearly three lessons we may draw from his words, 
which bear directly on the subject before us this evening. 

First, that we should appreciate the value of this same power as 
a means for teaching and spreading Christian truth. Again, we 
should work earnestly in the use of this means now, while there is 
less opposition to our schools. For the public or official free 
school may soon come, and when it does come, it will be a powerful 
and bitter enemy of our day-school work. 

Let us value our schools more than the heathen can value 
theirs. If they will use earthly power and human means, we, too, 
will use human means and seek for Divine power. By raising the 
standard of work, by employing trained teachers, by improving our 
methods of learning Chinese, we will look to God, so that when 
the opposition does arise, or against that which we now meet as 
from within or from without, we may be able more than merely to 
hold our own, but still press on into wider fields ever carrying forward 
the glorious name of Jesus, the only Saviour from sin. 

If a missionary wishes to feel the value of day-schools, let him 
go along our crowded alleyways in this heathen city and see the little 
ones in such flocks. What is almost the only method by which they 
can be reached at all or in any numbers? Letall the missions shut 
up their day-schools and how many of the children of the heathen 
multitude will they reach? Unless they have a hospital for women and 
children, I add, almost none. Of these hospitals I would say their 
work is beyond praise, and the workers are living examples of self- 
sacrifice, mercy and pitying love. ‘The day-school can be made, I 
would say, should be made, a training-school for our evangelists 
and helpers before they are sent out, and also after you have put 
a young man through a theological training, let him teach a day- 
school for a year or two to humble him if need be and try him, and 
this all the more if my suggestions later on are carried out. Fur- 
ther, the day-school when thrown into the form of a Sunday-school 
on Sundays, is, first, the nucleus around which scholars who cannot 
come every day may be gathered; and, secondly, the vineyard 
wherein the older church-member may teach or be taught. Hach 
mission should have its thoroughly organized department for day- 
schools, and each native Christian be taught to feel the importance 
of these schools. ‘To this end train, train them! ‘That is the true 
system. Make them feel the Church is not 4 mere name, but a 
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living body,—Christ its head, they its members; but living members 
only when working and truly praying and giving. ‘hey should 
feel the day-school is one of the many hands of the Church, drawing 
the children, drawing the world, to Christ. They should take an 
interest in the school, use their influence for it, feel it is theirs, 
pray for it. Herein its value will be seen and felt; it will be 
palpable, real and human. Thus adopting the suggestion of our 
enemy, we will take hold of this instrament which he would use 
against Christianity, and use it against heathenism and all the works 
of darkness and sin. Wein this land areindeed “ wrestling against 
principalities, against powers, against world-rulers of this darkness,” 
We need to put on the whole armour of God. Aye, to take every 
advantageous position to which the captain of our salvation leads us, 
to break through every weak point of this citadel of the power of 
Satan. 

Only one word more on this point as to the value of day-schools. 
What an immense educational power it can be made. In the 
Shanghai field there are somewhere about 1000 scholars attending 
these schools daily. These should go out drilled into the truth of 
monotheism, in the true idea of sin, in the knowledge that there is 
for man a Saviour from sin and its guilt. I say this much, and 
might I not add much more ? 

Can we for a moment suppose that this constant training into 
the true knowledge of the merciful and gracious God, and yet the 
God who hates and abhors all sin, who loves and rewards righteous- 
ness and truthfulness, as in vain ?—the training in the physical laws, 
the truth as related to the world and to man, will not be a great 
power some day, when God sends His Spirit to lift up this mighty 
mass of humanity? It most surely will be. Not many of us may 
see it; yet we will work and pray for the hastening of the time. 
Our Western world has taken 1500 and more years of turmoil and 
strife to attain its present position, and now we appear to be rapidly 
approaching another fearful overturning and readjustment. China 
has to go though hers. Education in truth, bringing men to the 
light, is the first step. ‘To this end the training of the young is the 
ground work. 

The next question, supposing we have determined to have day- 
schools, or to hold on to what we have, is: What arethe best means 
for working our schools ? | 

This will cover the ground of our present modes and those 
which may be suggested. 

T have long felt that our modes of instruction are very defective, 
and I think they need great change. Some system should be 
adopted to meet the difficulty of acquiring the Chinese written 
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characters and at the same time to teach the pupil to think. Here, 
then, is the problem of problems in oar day-school work. 

The first difficulty we encounter is the native teacher. Our 
best teachers, of those who use our present modes, will be set 
against any change. One of our first wants is some one who can 
train teachers in the best methods of teaching children how to use 
all the powers of their minds and not merely the memory. 

We need a training-school for teachers in our missions. I do 
not mean a boarding-school where Chinese is taught, but in such, if 
the mission has one, a special department be formed where young 
men or women, who are fair scholars, can be trained. In schools 
where the English language is taught, I do not think you can expect 
any teachers or mission helpers from the students of Huglish ; there 
may be a few rare exceptions, As matters now stand with most 
missions, I would suggest the following plan. In every mission 
which has schools, there is generally to be found one or two men 
or women among the teachers, possibly old scholars, who haye some 
idea of teaching. Asa present expedient in our great need, let the 
missionary take one or two of these and train them carefully in their 
own schools, by going to that school two or three hours or more 
several days each week until they have learned your mode and can 
use it fairly well. Now, change the teacher in that school and take 
the trained one with you for a time as your assistant in visiting 
your schools, and make him or her not only examine the scholars in 
their lessons, but take one lesson and teach it as you have trained 
him and as you want it done. ‘Thus by work, by patient work, by 
overcoming some difficulties in the matters of teacher’s etiquette and 
by kind persistence you will at last have some well trained workers, 
Others will not be trained, “for their grandfather’s father was not 
taught in that way, and it is troublesome.” Drop them at the 
close of the year, and say why. It will have a good effect on the new 


set. | 
I would suggest, further, that the missionaries establish a nor- 


mal school with a male and female department. Doubtless some 
have seen difficulties enough in my first suggestion, and this last 
does seem wild. But you are bringing up to your mind a grand 
five-storey brown stone structure, with great halls and lecture 
rooms and bright young women tripping up the steps. Not a bit 
of it. Yes, a little bit, a very little bit, at the first. I would 
propose we procure a’small buiiding at some central point, where 
there are a good many day-schools near. ‘There are some 15 day- 
schools for boys and girls in a radius of $ or of a mile from the 
room in which we are now gathered. If we have one or two mis- 
sionaries who understand the art of teaching, who could give lessons 
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a few hours each week the schools could easily be sent in by turns, 
and with the aid of some of our best teachers the work could be 
begun. ‘Those who wish to get places as teachers might be allowed 
to attend. If the work is once begun, soon those among the native 
helpers, who are suitable to take this work, will stand out, and they 
can be as leaders in this training. The financial part at the first 
wonld be small, and could be, I think, easily managed. We want 
more than what is called a teacher’s institute,—something more 
fixed, a building with neat room with benches, charts, black boards, 
maps, Xe. 

If the need of a better teacher is felt, it does seem some united 
action would give greater and better results than the sporadic 
efforts of one or two workers of one mission whose work drops as 
they drop. One of the evils connected with the advantages of onr 
Protestant liberty, in our mission work, is this frequent want of 
continuity. 

We now turn to the next very natural question, after having 
dealt with the subject of our teachers. What do you propose for the 
scholars? If I have been considered wild in the above, I fear you 
will think I am rather radical in what I now propose. I do say 
that I am strongly under the impression that our scholars learn too 
much catechism and not enough Christianity. They receive such 
an amount of condensed doctrinal truth it is not possible for it to 
be absorbed,—I will not say of a child, digested. This, I fear, is 
the general rule; there are, I hope, many happy exceptions in the 
scholars and in some schools. But, if we could only get down deep 
enough, I suspect there are not quite as many exceptions as we might 
hope. A little Chinese lad has a wonderful faculty for taking on a 
first-class veneering of Christian truth. Now, what is it thata child 
first learns of history ? Is it not the story ? What is the great holding 
power of tradition? It is the story. Again, what is one of the 
characteristics of the Bible which gives its life and power through the 
Spirit? Is it not the living story ? and it is that which catches the 
child’s heart. We need to learn some of this wisdom and bring 
it to bear upon our day-school scholars. We want our scholars to 
learn the great doctrines of the idea of one God, of sin, and of a 
Saviour; to so learn that the heart as well as the memory may hold 
them. I say, let many of the long heavy catechisms be done away 
with. Let those that are used be made very simple, short ques- 
tions and short answers. As I hold, it is the story that stays in the 
heart and memory of the child, and it is with children (little children, 
many of them,) that we are dealing. Let us have a simple, well- 
written story of the life of Christ, using much of the words of 
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Scripture. Let it be read, told, talked over. I believe it would be 
much better than the present plan of spending so much time 
reciting the vernacular Scriptures. Then let there be selections from 
the parables, with a helpful explanation of a few words for the 
teacher. ‘Then the same plan with the story of creation, of Abra- 
ham, of Joseph, Moses, &c. 

I think you will find that all the popular knowledge which the 
heathen have of their religion consists of largely in stories of their 
gods, and has been learned and is retained as such. Here again let 
us learn a lesson from the heathen. ‘Take their methods; but tell 
them, the children, the story of Christ and the cross, and with love 
in your words and prayer in your heart. They will never forget 
it. This will be better than volumes of dry catechisms, that have 
no life, nor power in them; they die out of the memory, and they 
never have reached the child’s heart. 

As I have dwelt so long upon the general idea of the mode of 
teaching, let us come a little more closely to the particulars. First, 
let me.add one word here. Do not understand me to say, I dis- 
approve of the use of catechisms, or of memoriter recitations 
from them. It is the excessive use of these to which I object, and 
the neglect in a good measure of the better kind of oral work. 
The Rev. Mr. Yen has struck on the right track in his new plan of 
the classifying Chinese characters for use on the fong-z and a form 
of graded advance. I think it needs to be taken up and carried on 
into a regular progressive system for teaching the Chinese written 
character up to a certain point. This suggests to us the idea of a 
complete system. Here again,—cannot something be done to form 
a ‘ Day-school Union,” from which may be organized a more uniform 
set of school books, which, without coming in conflict with our 
ecclesiastical and even doctrinal differences, the different missions 
may use largely the same set of books, much as the Bible is now 
printed with different terms for God and Spirit. It would enlarge 
and improve our curriculum, giving us on the whole a better class 
of books in many ways and at a much reduced price. Take, for in- 
stance, the ‘Three Character Classic. Next a Primer, the Apostles’ 
Creed, the Ten Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer. I would add 
those two excellent pieces from our English church catechism called 
our * Duty to God” and our “ Duty to Man.” These I would have 
the child first learn to recite; and then by oral teaching with 
story to impress the truth upon its heart. I would put them goon to 
reading in the story of the Bible in the vernacular and in the 
“ Hasy Catechism,” but very early put them into Wén-li New Testa- 
ment also, and in the Chinese ethical books. One truth I would ever 
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have kept before the child’s mind, that the Bible is God’s book, God’s 
word. ‘There are many details under this head which the ‘ Day- 
school Union” might arrange most happily. Hach child should read 
the New Testament well, not sing it. This would bring a blessing 
into its home. Give a volume to each. 

To glance fora moment at other than directly religious books, we 
are apt to feel that every moment is so precious for religious Instruc- 
tion that it is with great reluctance we yield time for anything else. 
But it is a mistake. The world of nature is God’s other Bible. ‘The 
child needs much knowledge of both to be well equipped; some 
of the simplest geographical lessons, even if you begin with a map of 
the school-room on a square piece of paper,—some simple lessons 
in natural philosophy, a little history, after a while make the story 
a subject of a talk, if you and your teacher can do so. So on, step 
by step. Not merely catechetical dry chips. One of the dryest 
books I ever taught was a geography in Chinese, which was put into 
my hands in the earlier days to teach in the day-schools and which I 
diligently taught the poor little scholars. It was about as interesting 
and as well understood by them as a list of customs tariffs or the 
statistical table in the back of an old atlas. 

But our great need, after all, is the good teacher ; then give 
him a good system of study, with book suited to each step. I have 
referred to Mr. Yen’s work for beginners in the study of the char- 
acters. He has also put into the vernacular the ‘‘ Ladder to the 
Beginning of Learning.” Dr. Smith’s Bible History is another book 
which should be very helpful. Keith’s Peep of Day, Miss Safford’s 
Tales, &c. There are others, but 1 have not the list at hand. 

The Day-school Union should take up and systematize our whole 
set of schcol books, improving the style and suggesting books suit- 
able for translation; and is needed now to gathering information as 
regards successful school work in other places, and much which I 
cannot now even suggest. 

The work is, as it were, in a special field, to a special class. 
Again, it is influencing those who are now in their most plastic 
state but who are soon to be the working power in the world around 
them. 

We can feel that here we have especially the sympathy of Christ 
with us in our work. It was the little child he made his object 
lesson to slow-hearted disciples. It was the little children of whom 
it is said, ‘“ He took them up in his arms and blessed them.” Let 
us feel He is with us in our toil, and we can whisper, 


I cannot hear thy voice, Lord, 
But thou dost hear my cry. 

I cling to thine assurance, 
That thou art ever nigh. 
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THE DAY-SCHOOL.—ADDITIONAL THOUGHTS. 


BY MISS LAURA A. HAYGOOD, M. E. M., 8. 


CZT is good to hear one who has had Mr. Thomson’s years of service 
3 and wealth of experience in mission work speak with such 
assurance of the value of day-schools as an evangelizing agency. 
We are not all quite agreed upon this subject, I know, and yet I am 
sure that all must feel interested in a work that is engaging the 
attention of so many of our brethren and sisters. ‘here are some 
of us who feel that no higher work can be undertaken by a mission- 
ary than that of training the children of China to believe in the one 
true God, to reverence His sanctuary and to hallow His Sabbath. 
There seems to me no other agency through which this may be 
so certainly and so efficiently accomplished as the day-school, if 
wisely and faithfully used. 

I am far from thinking that our work for children should be 
restricted to the children of Christian parents. By all means, the 
chiidren of Christian homes should be taught in Christian schools, 
but quite as surely the children from the thousands and tens of 
thousands of heathen homes around them should be gathered in and 
taught with them of the Saviour that loves them all,—the Saviour who 
has taught us that the Good Shepherd willingly leaves the ninety- 
and-nine safely gathered into the fold to seek even the one wander- 
ing lamb. Alas! how often for us it is true that only the one lamb 
has been safely sheltered while the ninety-and-nine are without, 
wandering in darkness that is the shadow of death. We know that 
these, too, are dear to the heart of the Great Shepherd, and the more 
like Him we become, the dearer will they be. to us, the under 
shepherds. ‘But the fruits of day-school work are so small,” 
some of you are saying. “ Your children leave school without be- 
coming Christians, and they go just at the time when they might 
most hopefully be taught.” You are quite right. So they do, and 
yet we cannot believe that the hours spent in teaching them have 
been in vain. It is quite impossible that life can be the same to 
them that it would have been had there never come through a 
Christian school a gleam of light from the world beyond. How 
potent for good or for evil have been the influences that came into 
our lives during our first ten, twelve or fifteen years! How sweet 
to us to-night are the memories of those years, years that, for most, 
perhaps all, of us, were rich and sweet, full of Christian example and 
Christian teaching! What heathens many of us would be to-night 
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if these years had been spent in a heathen home, with a heathen 
father and heathen mother and heathen playmates, with no voice 
to tell us of the love that is eternal, and of our glorious heritage 
in Christ. How all of our after lives have been shaped by the 
influences of those years! how much of anything that has been 
worthy or good in us is but the fruit of seed sown there! Remem- 
bering these things, dare we to wait until the children about us are 
grown up before we seek to win them for Christ? We cannot 
make over their homes; we cannot give them Christian fathers and 
mothers; only the grace of God can do that. But, because we 
cannot do the highest and best things for them, shall we refuse to 
attempt that which God is making possible to us,—to gather them 
into Christian schools, to give them a Christian vocabulary, to 
preoccupy their minds with Christian truth, to teach them of the 
living and loving God who made them and claims them as His own, 
who is always with them and always ready to hear and to help 
them? lUappily for us who are working in Shanghai, in almost 
any neighborhood not already occupied, enough children may be 
gathered to form a school. It is not that their parents are seeking 
to have them taught Christian truth, but the children are too young 
to be of service at home; it adds a bit to their respectability to have 
them at school, and they are indifferent to the teachings they may 
receive there. ‘Their indifference is our opportunity. 

To make the most of this opportunity I have come to feel very 
strongly that it is of the utmost importance that the native teacher 
of a Christian school be himself a Christian. I know the difficulty 
of finding Christian teachers, a difficulty happily growing less with 
the passing years, thanks to our boarding-schools that are year by 
year sending out Christian workers; but so important do I think 
this that I am almost ready to say that it will be better to wait for 
the Christian teacher than to open the Christian school with a 
heathen teacher. The native teacher is with the children six, eight 
or ten hours daily; the foreign teacher is most happily situated if 
able to give as many hours during the week to the school ; in many 
cases we know that not even so many hours can be given in one 
month. The native teacher knows the child’s heart and life and 
tongue as we can never hope to know it; he knows all the subtle 
influences that surround the child in his home, the traditions that 
have been handed down from generation to generation and that are 
shaping the child’s life for evil; he knows all these things as we 
can never know them. The native teacher has a thousand avenues 
of approach to the child’s heart not open to us. Teaching “the 
character” is the very smallest part of the work that he ought to 
do. His children may know be, teh, tseh, kuh, scores of hymus, all 
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the Gospels, all our catechisms, and, if that is all, be little better 
than the children in the heathen school next door. <A covert sneer, 
silence even, the inability to say, “I myself know these things to be 
true,” may go far towards covering to their death the living seeds of 
truth that from books or the lips of the missionary have fallen into 
the minds of the children. I verily believe that much of the 
apparent fruitlessness of the work done in our day-schools is due 
to the fact that we have not been sufficiently watchful here. The 
native teachers, who are our representatives much of the time in 
this work, have not witnessed with their lives to the truth of the 
words they have been teaching at our bidding. 

Their actions have said, and have spoken far louder than their 
words, ‘‘ We are paid to teach you these things, and you must learn 
them if you wish to learn our own books, but I do not believe them 
and you need not believe them ; this is a foreign religion ; we do 
not need it.” 


Important as it is everywhere to have Christian workers, 
there is no department of our work, except the pulpit, in which it 
is so imperative, | think, that our helpers be Christians as in day- 
schools, from which little rivulets of influence are flowing every 
day to hundreds of homes. 

Further, the school, though taught by a Christian, should be 
under the close supervision of the foreign missionary. There are 
few Chinese teachers—I have found none—who, unsupported by for- 
eign sympathy and foreign supervision, can conduct a school with even 
approximate success, if results are measured by Western standards. 
Frequent tests of the teachers’ work should be made and examina- 
tions should be held not less often if possible than once a week in 
the Christian books. Thus the foreign missionary keeps in touch 
with the children of the schools and becomes a more positive factor 
in shaping their lives than he could otherwise be. Rational methods 
of teaching Christian books should be insisted upon. Words, then, 
must be made to the children signs of ideas if we wish them to 
become permanent possessions. 

Among the ends to be kept in view must be securing for the 
child the ability to read intelligently the New Testament, and such 
a familiarity with Old Testament history as will prepare him to 
hear with an understanding ear the preached word. 

Mr. Thomson has given us so many valuable suggestions as to 
books and course of study that I need not speak of them here. 

But there is one other point on which he has not spoken, and 
on this I feel very deeply : we should strive, | think, to make every 
pupil familiar with the Christian Sabbath and its obligations. To 
this end it seems exceedingly important, wherever it is possible, 
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that they should be brought into a worshiping congregation in 
church or chapel, and trained to take reverent part in the services 
of the sanctuary. When this is impossible, special services should 
be devised for them at the school, and they should be made to 
know and feel that Sunday is a day set apart for special worship of 
God and special study of things pertaining to Him. Moreover, 
they should be set quite free, I think, for a part of the day, and thus 
be made to realize that our great loving Heavenly Father planned in 
the far away beginning to give his children on earth one day in 
seven as a rest day, and that we wish to carry out so far as we may 
His will for them by releasing them and their teacher from the 
duties that occupy them on other days. If nothing else is possible, 
it will be better, I think, to close the schools and let the children 
spend the day as they will, than for us to call them together to 
study and be taught as on the other six days. 


Rev. W. Murrueap, London Mission, referring to the remarks 
of Dr. Parker which, unfortunately, cannot be reproduced, said :— 

This evening might well be occupied by those who have 
been largely engaged in the work of teaching. I cannot say this 
has been to any great extent my department. The Society with 
which 1 am connected is characteristically a preaching mission, and 
its representatives in the field give themselves specially to this 
form of missionary work. At the same time, there can be only one 
opinion as to the importance and value of day-schools of the kind 
brought before us to-night. I wish they could be greatly increased 
in Shanghai after the manner in which they are established and 
sustained in Hongkong. There the government is doing a great 
and good work atthe hands of the different missions in the colony, 
and I am inclined to think if a proper representation were made by 
us to the Municipal Council here, and through it to the body of rate- 
payers, there would be much more liberal assistance given to the 
work of education than is now done for the thousands of native 
children in the foreign settlements. 

It was pleasing to hear Dr. Parker on the success of school 
work in his mission in North India. It is commonly reported that 
educational work there had not been largely productive of Christian 
results. Doubtless these will follow in due time, and what we have 
heard from our friend to-night warrants the assurance that such 
labours will not be in vain. 

The matter of chief concern is the want of suitable books for 
the instruction of mission-school children in China. We have not 
come here to educate the boys and girls of this country in Confucian- 
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ism, Buddhism or Taoism; and, however excellent the style and 
sentiments of the Confucian books may be, it is not there that we 
ought to make our great point in the schools we establish. We 
have an admirable example in the course that Dr. Murdoch, of 
Madras, has been led to follow out in connection with the Christian 
Vernacular Society of India. Could there not be a series of books 
published in China similar to what he has been a chief means of 
providing for the schools in India? It seems there would be no 
ereat difficulty in preparing such a set of elementary and even high 
class works. Instead of the stereotyped and narrow-minded groove 
in which the Chinese mind has for ages been compelled to move, 
which, however, has accomplished wonderful results in the literature 
and learning of the country, it is ours to provide a higher, wider 
and better range of instruction, which in course of time would re- 
generate the land. Something ought to be done of this kind, and it 
lies with us to-night to determine the line of things that should be 
adopted for the purpose. 





Remarks by Rev. Y. K. Yen, Protestant Episcopal Mission :— 

I have had to do with day-schools ever since I entered upon 
Christian work, and so I am well acquainted with their workings 
and usefulness. In addition to what Archdeacon Thomson has al- 
ready said about their value as a means of evangelization, I may add— 

1. Schools give a free education to a class that otherwise would 
not have it. Every institution of the Church that does good, 
whether schools or hospitals, must bring Christianity into favour 
with the people and so far it helps its progress. As a matter of 
fact mission schools are patronized more than those established by 
local charitable halls, because the work in the latter is only indiffer- 
ently done,—the teachers, receiving their regular salary and without 
oversight, being absent a great deal; and I myself have edna 
had boys coming from them. 

2. In China there are reforms needed in education, as in other 
departments of national life, both as regards matter and method. 
The Chinese curriculum is entirely too narrow, as is well known to 
all. A siu-tsai in the northern provinces will not know the exact 
locality of Canton, simply because geography is never studied ; and 
as to method, there is too much memorizing and little or no think- 
ing. Reform in education must come from without, and from 
whom but from the missionaries? It is, of course, impossible to 
attempt anything of this kind in schools under Chinese control. 
The only chance is in the missionary schools. Any improvement 
here will gradually work outwards. 
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It is often said that little has been done in day-schools in the 
way of Christianizing boys. This is true; but as little has been 
done in the preaching halls and hospitals. This is the day of small 
things in any department of Christian work, and we ought to be 
glad to receive even one or two from each. We are now chiefly 
preparing the people’s mind for the Word, and great things cannot 
be expected. Even though benevolent institutions do not gather 
many converts, they certainly do much indirect work in the way 
mentioned above. 

Then again, some think this giving one’s time to day-schools is 
like doing A B C work. The answer here again is,—In China, 
generally speaking, is it not pretty much A B C work in every 
kind of Christian work? Advanced work can be done only in 
Christian countries, and they must find it there who seek it, but 
not in China. One translates a moral philosophy and a mental 
philosophy, and it is laid on the shelf to gather dust; and is it not 
better to make such primary books as are wanted at present? We 
ought to be satisfied with what our hands find to do: “They also 
serve who stand and wait.” 


Rev. J. N. B. Surrn, D.D., of the American Presbyterian 
Mission, made the following observations :— 

Day-schools as an evangelizing agency are very valuable. 
First, they furnish us an introduction to the homes of the children. 
The way to a parent’s heart lies through the children, and persons 
in charge of day-schools should endeavour to follow up their work 
by visits to the parents and friends of the pupils. Second, the 
day-schools by training their pupils in the theoretical knowledge of 
Christianity prepare the children, and those with whom they come 
in contact, to receive understandingly the message of the Gospel, 
even if the children do not accept Christ in their school days. 
They will receive the knowledge of One ready and able to help ° 
when their time of trouble comes. The conversion of the pupils 
is not the only thing to be striven for in day-schools. Opening 
homes and preparing hearts to receive the Gospel truth is work 
that will be owned by “the Lord of the Harvest,” even though 
others may reap what the faithful teacher has sown. 

Good work in day-schools requires good teachers: Christian 
teachers are a necessity, if the schools are to be made useful as 
evangelizing agencies. Nothing is gained by the perfunctory perform- 
ance of religious duties, so very little spiritual good is likely to follow 
the perfunctory instructions of a heathen teacher in the doctrines 
of Christianity. His failure to commend the doctrine, by word and 
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life, is tantamount to a decided disapproval. The sympathy and 
hearty co-operation of the teacher are necessary if the wishes of the 
missionary are to be carried out. To secure this, there needs to be 
a common bond of interest and a communication of ideas which 
shall supply the place of the necessary training. The ideal teacher 
is the one who loves his or her work, and whose desire is to give 
the children instruction, help and guidance, which will not only lead 
them to, but enable them to live for Christ. A good training- 
school for day-school teachers would certainly help greatly in 
providing such teachers as are needed. 

The pupils should be trained in the Chinese classics. If we 
expect to commend ourselves and our schools to the Chinese, we 
must respect their ideas as to what is necessary to be a scholar. 
It is not necessary, however, to follow their methods or confine 
ourselves to their books. Elementary instruction in physics and 
geeography would do much to overcome latent superstition and 
pride. Religious instruction would naturally occupy a large place 
in evangelical schools. Good books are needed. Catechisms rightly 
used, have proved valuable in giving to scholars good, clear defini- 
tions and furnishing teachers with useful skeletons, which the spirit 
of the true teacher will clothe with flesh and endow with life. 

“The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom,” and so all 
our teaching should begin and end in the Lord Jesus Christ. Not 
only should the scholars be taught “the doctrine,” they should also 
be taught that Jesus is their Saviour ever ready and abundantly 
able to help all who come to him. 


Prof. Lindsay, of Glasgow, lecturing in the Kinnaird-hall at 
Dundee on the peoples of India, said that while a hoary antiquity 
attached to India, what struck a stranger was how supremely modern it 
was after all. But there was one thing old in India; that was the 
village system. Conquerors had passed over the land sweeping away: 
princely houses, but the villages remained. Dr. Lindsay’s description of 
the typical Deccan village was remarkably graphic and frequently lit up 
with touches of humour. The professor concluded by telling how he 
happened to arrive at a village which had been Christian for at least 700 
years.—Hachange. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOLES. 


NE of the Sub-Committees recently appointed by the Executive 
® of the Educational Association of China has to consider the 
formation of a scheme for public examinations. An article outlining 
the subject and dwelling on some of the advantages of such a scheme 
appeared in the pages of this magazine some two yearsago. The idea 
was adopted and recommended in one of the educational papers read 
at the Shanghai Conference, and the matter has not been allowed to 
fall out of sight ever since. The difficulties of such a scheme are 
obvious. All initial steps are beset with difficulties. None the less, 
once let the advantages be obvious and the difficulties will not be 
allowed to extinguish the idea. All educational movements in a 
new country must necessarily be tentative; most of the mission 
schools hitherto successful have grown from humble beginnings by 
dint of lessons from failure and hints from slight encouragements, 
gradually shaping through years of embryo into dignity of definite 
shape. All through the mission centres young schools are in process 
of formation and growth, in every stage of the embryo state. Each 
teacher has to work more or less at hap-hazard, both in his system 
and in the outlet for his scholars. The results are much more 
satisfactory than the weltering chaos would suggest. Everywhere 
good and satisfactory work is being done; and, considering the 
conditions, the results are remarkable. 

The first step of the Committee was to collect the syllabus of the 
various mission schools. ‘These are still in process of collection, and of 
course no consultative action can be taken and no report made until 
the collection is complete. In the interval, certain facts and consider- 
ations may be offered to practical teachers. 

‘There are two classes of mission high schools in China; one in 
which boys, Christian or otherwise, are indentured for a term of years 
to the missionary in return for free tuition and board and _ possibly 
clothing ; the other in which a school is public to all who pay fees. 
The advantages and defects of each system are obvious; it is im- 
possible to avoid one horn of a dilemma. Lither your boys will stay 
for a term of years long enough for thorough study, but will be more 
or less liable to pauperisation ; or else your boys will receive only 
what they honestly pay for, but will be lable to attend irregularly 
and leave before they have attained really solid learning. 

In the larger open ports a public school on these second lines is 
practicable, and there are conspicuous instances of success. But for 
the great mass of missionary work there is no doubt that truly good 
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results can only be obtained from the first system. Where a mission 
can afford it, the risks of pauperisation, such as they are, must 
be taken. The two styles of school thus brought into being have 
necessarily two styles of education. Chinese boys will pay for English, 
and rarely for anything else; hence public schools (i use the term 
in the English sense) will have, generally speaking, an English 
curriculum ; the initial labours of acquiring English will infallibly 
lessen the attainments in other subjects. 

Any scheme of public examination must be comprehensive 
enough to embrace and fairly appraise a somewhat elementary 
course in which English is a leading feature, and an advanced course 
which is passed through in the same time by dint of omitting the 
weary years in the long and dark corridor of a foreign language ere 
emergence into the lofty hall of a wider learning. ‘The aim put before 
the Committee is to form a scheme which shall include the work done 
in all good high schools or colleges—short of the University stage— 
which shall offer examinations in all the many subjects that may be 
taken by either of the two systems, which shall set fixed standards of 
knowledge and for those standards give certificates. | 

It is obvious that its scope must be wide; for it would be unfair, 
and therefore fatal to general acceptance, if the boy who has spent 
four years in acquiring English should have nothing to counterbalance 
the acquirements of him who in those four years has studied trigono- 
metry and physiology. Here comes no question of relative value of 
mental furniture; an examination scheme must ‘ supply a felt need” 
or it will fail. Western education in China is associated with the 
English tongue, and if the main body of outside students come for 
that chiefly, it must have its duly influential place in the marks 
gained. 

In looking at the syllabus already to hand, one thing strikes 
the English observer. -d/J American schools of any standing have 
regular courses marked out by classes and years ; no English institutions 
have anything of the sort. Of course it is to be recognised that 
American missions are far ahead educationally. American missions 
believe in education; English missions are, to say the least, shy of it. 
American missions have a larger producing ground of wealth than 
any English society, save the Church Missionary Society. Hence it 
is not surprising that large sums are spent by most American 
missions, and their thoroughly good and well appointed schools with 
numbers of boys resident for long periods, make the English school- 
master’s mouth water. The fact has to be recognised and accepted. 
But apart from that, this universality of a graded course in the one 
case and its absence elsewhere is suggestive. The explanation is to 
be found in the conditions of home life. American schools have 
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graded courses at home; English schools rarely tie themselves to 
any definite course. And one reason is that middle class schools 
in England practically have their course marked out for them by a 
universal system of public examinations conducted by the Uni- 
versities in all the principal towns of the kingdom. More or less 
of the alternative courses marked out is taken according to the 
capacities of the individual school. The individual boy or girl is 
examined among ten thousand others, and a definite place assigned. 
Among all these candidates, a definite value is known to be attach- 
able to the first, second or third class certificates awarded. Un- 
familiarity with the American system prevents a due comparison ; 
the one thing I have heard of at all corresponding is the Regent’s 
Examination in New York State, in which all candidates from any 
school have to pass a fixed examination in certain elementary 
subjects ; the certificate of this examination has a definite value in 
admission to certain University courses and examinations. 

Now in China, at present, if a system can be devised by which 
a public board of examiners, comprising if possible competent lay- 
men as well as missionaries, shall be able to appraise the work of 
all candidates from all schools in the empire, we shall have a 
definite standard known and duly valued by all. Instead of a man 
having the vague recommendation of having graduated from a 
mission school, which may be good, bad or indifferent, or instead of 
a good man suffering because he, though good, is the only good 
product of a school not otherwise distinguished, we shall exactly 
know the educational value of the certificate of the Board. Of 
course Universities must be left to fight out their own standards 
from the varying ignorances which form the raw material of their 
work; also schools will continue as. before to give their own certi- 
ficates of graduation. 

The outlines of such a scheme are beyond the limits of the 
present note. A rough scheme, outlined and adapted from the 
University Local Examinations in England, has been partially 
circulated, and probably further communications will be made to the 
members of the Association. Suggestions of all sorts will be most 
thankfully received by Mr. Barber of Wuchang, the Chairman ~ 
of the Committee, or any of its members. In general terms what 
would be wanted would be an examination in Uhinese Janguage and 
literature, Hnglish, various branches of mathematics and science 
and Scripture. Jt would probably be wise to make each subject 
optional and to fix a minimum standard for a pass. To give real 
value to the certificate, a minimum number of subjects should 
be required ; e.g., Chinese, arithmetic and a branch of science or 
English, Chinese and arithmetic. Hxtra subjects beyond the bare 
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minimum would count towards an honour’s place on the general 
list. It would be wise, in view of the government schools which 

are coming into being, to make the examination in Scripture entirely — 
separate, with a separate order of merit. Of course all questions 
would have to be set in the two alternative languages,—Hnglish and 
Chinese. In mathematics and science no credit should be given to 
one language over the other. A regular course of books and stand- 
ards must be previously issued and maintained from year to year. 
It would probably be wise to have at least two entirely separate 
examinations—a junior and a senior—which could be successively 
taken. Eventually an age limit might be enforced to these two; 
but, as China is now, it would be better to open the examinations to 
all. Inasmuch as the examiners would probably have the privilege 
of giving their services gratuitously, the expenses would not be 
heavy, and the cost of stationery, carriage, etc., could be met by a 
small fee charged for each candidate. In England a large revenue 
accrues to the Universities after paying its examiners and_ secre- 
taries. In the twentieth century, when this examination scheme is 
hallowed by age, and its secretary is decorated by the Emperor as 
a public benefactor, perhaps its promoters will be able to divide a 
large income. But, on the whole, it would be unwise to build any 
very extensive hopes on this source of wealth! In the interval, 
teachers will probably find it their pleasant duty themselves to 
pay the two or three dollars necessary for the entrance of their 
pupils and thus lure them into what they will ultimately see to be for 
their benefit. The first few years probably all China would contri- 
bute no more than two or three score, but we should soon have 
hundreds, and ere many years thousands of candidates. The lists 
would be as eagerly looked for as the government degree lists now, 
and the high honours as eagerly coveted and more directly product- 
ive of the tangible results of good positions and income. Our 
schools would be codified and made part of a great whole. As the 
lists are circulated year after year the brilliant scholars would be 
known in other schools throughout the empire; the horizon of 
Christian educational acquaintance would be indefinitely enlarged, 
and the tonic of a breezy competition would make impossible the 
megrims of a stagnant isolation. 


P. S8.—Henceforth communications towards these Notes must be 
addressed only to Dr. John Fryer, as his colleacue, Rev. W. T, A. 
Barber, has been obliged through family illness to return suddenly 
to England. 


Wucuane, April, 1892. 
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«The American Chinese Sunday-schools. 


BY REY. ©. R. HAGBR, HONGKONG, A. B. M. 


HE coast of China is noted for its typhoons during a certain 
season of the year, and in the same way an occasional tornado 

of opposition sweeps over the American Chinese. Now it is the 
petty politician who is trying to ingratiate himself into the minds 
of a certain element among the people, and now a Reverend gentle- 
man who swoops down upon them without mercy. After every 
chilling blast there is usually a season of quiet and rest, until 
another storm arises from some unheard of source. The Chinese 
question is very much like a volcano, which may break forth at any 
time. <A period of activity is followed by a period of rest. The 
Chinese Sunday-schools have for the most part escaped in the 
past, until recently, when they were made to pass through a series 
of assaults, directed by a certain gentleman of the clerical order, 
who in his charges against the American Chinese, called them 
“coolies,” “immoral,” etc. And what is more, quoted a missionary 
from China to substantiate his arguments. Some writer in the 
New York Evening Post also condemned the present management 
of the Chinese Sunday-schools, and appealed to a missionary 
lady to confirm his arguments. The objection to the schools have 
been due principally to the fact that a few Chinese had married 
American ladies and because a few young ladies acted as their 
teachers, and because each pupil was required to have one teacher, 
Then again the Chinese have been decried as lewd and immoral in 
their tastes, and the only object for their attendance at these schools 
it is stated was to have a nice young lady to teach them. It is 
because of the above named criticisms that I have been requested 
to state to the readers of ‘’sz RecorDER my impressions of the 
American Chinese Sunday-school as a factor in teaching the 
Gospel to the Chinese in America. Christian work will probably 
always be criticised. ‘The Chinese missionary will always be a 
target against which the unbelieving world will hurl its epithets of 
sarcasm and ribaldry. And I do not know as we should take go 
much notice of these our critics, except to improve our methods 
where it seems necessary. From time immemorial have Christians 
been called to bear persecution, and we need not think it strange 
that Satan will not allow the Christian laborer to toil unmolested. 
Christ was called a Beelzebub because he cast out devils, and why 
should we seek to avenge ourselves when called by a similar oppro- 
brious name? By their works shall ye know them. Christian 
missions are to rise or fall by what they do, and the same is true of 
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the American Chinese Sunday-schools. There will probably always 
be those who can see nothiug good in Chinese missions, just as the 
American Chinese Sunday-school will always have its critics. But 
is there any good work which is not open to criticism? None. All 
the different Christian organizations of the world have by no means 
reached perfection, and this is eminently trae of the Chinese 
Sunday-school in America. 

Now, uo one claims perfection for this branch of Christian work. 
When I think of what the American Chinese teachers are attempting 
in teaching the Chinese a new religion through the medium of a 
foreign language, I think it is simply marvelous what has been 
accomplished; for I believe that there are no more consecrated 
missionaries in China than there are to be found in these schools. 
Aud when I see with what patience they sit down with their pupils 
from week to week, in order that they may teach them the elements 
of the English language, so that they may win them to the truth, 
my admiration for them cannot be expressed in words. It is 
alleged that no men are found in the schools, and hence the Chinese 
visit them only for the purpose of being taught by a nice young 
lady. Again, it is affirmed that lady teachers “pet the Chinese too 
much,” and in general are too free with them. Now, the trouble 
with the statement is, that it only applies to the few and not to the 
mauy, and a certain kind of ‘ petting”? may be very beneficial for 
even the Chinese. I have noticed that the Christian Chinese like our 
way of greeting much better than the Chinese method, as one Hong- 
kong Christian expressed it: ‘It indicates more love.” And this 
may be said of the treatment of the Chinese received at the hands 
of American ladies. ‘The Chinese receive these attentions not as 
Chinese but as Semi-Americans. ‘I'hey have learned the customs of 
America and seek to follow them. And these Chinese are no 
longer to be judged as wearing the mantle of Confucian philosophy. 
The very fact that they are willing to be taught, shows their 
willingness to conform to American customs. We have no right to 
say that a Chinese is immoral because he allows himself to do in 
America what would be highly improper at home, ‘These so-called 
‘‘ young ladies” are teaching the Chinese the Golden Rule. Said a 
lady superintendent—who, by the way, is nearer 50 than 20—to me 
recently, ‘‘ We try to teach all our Chinese the principles of Christian 
love.” Supposing that these ladies do associate with Chinese’ on 
familiar terms, contrary to what they have besn taught in China, will 
this give them a wrong idea of the Christian religion ? Not at all. 
The Chinese have put on new spectacles, and they are beginning to 
appreciate the kindness and attention shown them, and they call it 
the religion of Jesus or the religion of love, A new world has 
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opened to them, and they begin to distrust their old dry Confucian 
system. One of the best helpers which the A. M. A. has on the 
Pacific Coast, was led to conceive a high regard for the Christian 
religion by the spirit of love manifested by the teachers. And I 
am free to say that if the Chinese had nothing more than this simple 
lesson of love exhibited to them in these schools, that they would still 
deserve to be supported. Said an eminent Hongkong Chinese minister 
to me once, “It is not so much our teaching as the spirit which we 
manifest in our teaching that convinces the Chinese.” And then he 
mentioned a certain missionary who went everywhere preaching, 
being often robbed and imposed upon, as illustrating this principle 
of love which had great weight with the Chinese. And this spirit 
the American Chinese Sunday-school teachers exhibit to a great de- 
gree. If the teachers were all men, it isa question whether the lesson 
of love would be taught as well. The Chinese like the patience of their 
teachers more than their sex. But are there not some imprudent 
young ladies found in these schools? It would not be strange if 
there were some to be found occasionally, but not near as much so 
as in the Amercian White Sunday-school. For the most part the 
ladies who teach in these schools are sensible Christian ladies. And 
these make better teachers than men. Why? Because women have 
more patience and are better teachers than men. In one of the 
cities of the Golden State, nearly all the teachers of the public schools 
are ladies; are the children any the less educated on account of this ? 
Grant that it would be improper in China for ladies to teach 
men, but these ladies are not in China. But pressing this same 
argument, it would be highly improper for the 707 missionary 
ladies of China to be taught by Chinese teachers. Yet no one 
thinks of accusing the ladies of immorality because they are closeted 
day after day with a Chinese teacher. Again, no one finds fault 
because one Chinese teacher teaches only one foreign lady. Why? 
Merely because the one-pupil plan is the better method when study- 
ing the Chinese language, and the same is true in studying English. 
Then, too, the system isin accordance with Chinese custom, for does 
not each Chinese boy recite his lesson alone to his teacher? And 
when the Chinese have only one or two hours a week, it is not 
strange that they would prefer to have a separate teacher. When J 
passed through the throes of studying the Chinese language, I 
preferred to be alone with my Chinese teacher, and I think if I 
were a Chinese I should very much prefer being alone with my 
teacher. Buot many of the Chinese are taught in classes, and those 
who have been in school for some time, take great delight when 
admitted to the Bible Class. The Chinese like to congregate 
together, and if it were not for the fact that their progress is 
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retarded by the class method, they would each prefer it to being 
taught alone. The Chinese Christian Association of America has 
sometimes been severely criticised by missionaries and others, and 
yet the more I understand Chinese character, and the more I see of 
the workings of these Associations the more I am convinced that they 
are helpful to the Chinese. ‘hey are not perfect, but they teach 
the Chinese self-government, independence of action, and often are 
the means of deepening the spiritual life of the Chinese. They are 
homes for the Chinese, where they can meet to engage in friendly 
conversation, and many a heathen first learns to confess Christ in 
these Associations prayer meetings. Butare there not some dangers 
connected with them? Yes, but they may be avoided if the 
watchful eye of Christian charity is over them. In reference to the 
department of the Chinese I am free to say that their conduct is 
more decorous when in the Sabbath-school than that of American 
boysand girls. I have known flirting going in church and Sabbath 
school among American young men and women, but I never knew 
the Chinese guilty of such a thing. The “ heathen Chinese,” as we 
are wont to call them, behave 100 per cent. better. during prayer 
than our choirs in our churches. Are our churches, Sabbath-schools 
and Endeavor Societies wrong? No, but some things that occur 
there are very much out of place. ‘The Chinese could teach even 
Americans a lesson in reverence. Many of our religious meetings are 
highly irreverent, made so by some giddy and silly young people ; 
but such a spirit is never manifested by the Chinese. 

Formerly I was inclined to sit somewhat in judgment upon 
these schools, but after a closer inspection I find that they are not 
any worse than our missions in China. The teachers have made 
mistakes and perhaps are making them still, but what missionary 
has not made them in China? Who is ready to claim perfection 
for his methods? Certainly not the sensible missionary. For 
several years | have been offering these teachers a number of sug- 
gestions, and with one or two exceptions they have always been 
received kindly. Yet when asked recently to give some advice 
to the teachers of Boston, I frankly confessed to them that they 
knew more about the work than I did, since I had taught them all I 
knew, and that if I should say anything more it would be that they 
should study the Chinese language and teach their pupils in 
Chinese. I have also observed a marked improvement in all these 
schools. Faithful service was rendered by men and women, and if 
I wanted to meet with a pleasant welcome, I had only to go to a 
Chinese school. There is a kinder spirit of love found in these 
schools than in our churches, and I do not wonder that the Chinese 
are influenced by it. The principal objection that I have to these 
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schools is that some teachers think their pupils are converted when 
they have sometimes not very much ground for their belief. When 
in China I used to receive scores of letters written by teachers to 
their pupils, in which they were addressed as being almost in the 
kingdom, when they still practiced all the heathen rites in China. 
There is no doubt that persons are sometimes received into the 
American churches who ought to be debarred, but the same is true 
in China, and I still hear the words of a veteran missionary ring- 
ing in my ear, “I have baptized forty persons this year, but 
perhaps I may wish that I had baptized only half that number.” 
But the teachers are exercising as good judgment in regard to the 
reception of members as they can under the circumstances. I hardly 
see how they can do any better without the knowledge of the lan- 
guage. I could not do as well in English, for I confess that I never 
know what a Chinese means when he talks English to me; that is, 
I do not get at his heart. Every large city ought to have its 
foreign missionary who could speak Chinese. The teachers are as 
wise in their teaching as the raw missionary, and the only way for 
them to do better is to have more experience. Year by year the 
schools are improving as experience teaches them better methods, 

Some faults still need to be corrected, but the main principle of 
love covers a multitude of minor defects. I could wish that there 
was less strife between different schools, that fewer attempts should 
be made to draw the scholars away from one school to that of an- 
other, and that there was less of giving and receiving presents; but 
onlythe true Christian spirit can correct the first and expediency the 
latter. More of the Chinese Bible ought to be taught to the Christian 
Chinese, but this of course is impossible to those unacquainted with 
the language. 

The results achieved by these schools jastify their existence, 
even if all the clergy and deacons of the U. 8. were against them. 
Many have found Christ here. Many have given up their idols, and 
as the schools get a better hold upon the Chinese, more are coming 
into the Christian Church. Before me lies the testimony of a dying 
Chinaman who, with his latest breath, sang, ‘‘ Jesus lover of my 
soul,” and there are others for whom I have the highest regard and 
esteem,—men who have been won to Christ by this simple method of 
teaching English. A few days since I received a communication 
from the wife of a minister in Rock Springs, Wyoming, saying that 
she had opened a school among the Chinese. Is not this a better 
method of treating them than that which was employed in 1885 
when a number were massacred in the same place? Men did the 
killing, a single solitary woman is doing the teaching now. What 
a contrast between the shot-gun and the open Bible! IL have yet 
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to see the Chinaman who has been a member of any one of these 
schools who will speak of them with anything but the highest 
esteem and respect, and I have talked in Chinese with hundreds of 
them on Chinese river boats, on the China Sea and in the interior of 
China. ‘They all respect their teachers, and I for one can only bid 
this noble institution a hearty ‘‘ God-speed.”” We ought to have 
some counter influence in America to offset the wrongs which these 
innocent Chinese have suffered. Go on, you Christian teachers in 
your noble work ! and if the world withholds its praise from you 
and treats you with contempt, remember that Heaven smiles ap- 
provingly upon all your self-denying efforts. Though slandered by 
the world you are honored by the King of kings. 








“You” or “Thea ? 


BY REV. H. P. PERKINS, LINCHING, A. °B.“°C. 4m: 


HE propriety of the use of #fK in addressing God was interestingly 

discussed last year in Tum RecorpEer. I had hoped that the 

discussion would go on and down to the root of the matter, which 
is no doubt the use or disuse of this term in the Chinese Bible. 

The usage of the Mandarin Bible will almost certainly fix 
the usage of the prayer-book and hymn-book and the prayers of 
our members. It is useless to try to lead our converts to any other 
term in prayer than the one used by their Lord in As prayers to 
the Father in the translation most commonly read by them. 

Again, it seems nearly certain that in the translation of the 
pronoun in these passages, the translators will use a pronoun and 
not some title as Lord or Father. 

If this be so, the question is narrowed down to either (/f or its 
classical equivalents fff and jx. 

I have never seen any argument, good or bad, ag ainst the using 
of one of these two latter forms as the pronoun of address to the 
Deity, while I have seen several suggestions that this be done. 
I suppose, too, that these will be the pronouns used in both high 
and low Wén-li translations. 

What more simple and natural step than the continuance of 
these terms into the Mandarin? The reasons for so doing, which 
seem to be of most weight, are two. 

(1.) {KR is a coolie term. This we all understand and needs 
little enlargement. ff is a small word, but large enough to express 
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a heartful of disrespect, and when used by other than familiars and 
equals generally does express it. Its use is a very accurate meter 
of boorishness. 

It cannot be a good term to use in addressing God. 

(2.) ff} and }& are classical terms, and, what is more to the 
point, have been used not only by ministers in addressing their kings 
but by men in prayers to the gods. 

The use of these terms by aged ministers to young kings (as 
I Sin councilling ‘Iai Chia) does little perhaps for our argument ; 
but in the # #8, at least, we have Li saying to Shun, who was both 
his emperor ¢ ie senior, & i*& Jb. 

But by far the most pertinent class of passaces is that in 
which one of these terms is used to address deified ancestors or 
other gods. In the 4» RR, Chou Kung prays for the life of his 
brother, King Wu, who is very sick. His prayer is to their three 
ancestors in heaven, and of course kings there and to them he 
uses fff six times. When King Wu was on the way to the war 
he prayed to the spirits of the rivers and hills, to Sovereign Earth 
and Great Heaven, saying, “and now ye spirits” (IE iJ Ay qh.) And 
to borrow one instance from the Shih Ching. The HF 3 is a litany 
for the use of kings at the great border sacrifice when Hou Chi, the 
father of husbandry, was to be worshiped as the correlate of Heaven, 
and “all (the grains) are from thy matchless goodness.” 5& GE tg 
Je was the form of address. 

In view of such classical usage is there not a good probability 
that these were the two pronouns of the second person used in the 
speech of the ancient Chinese, and thus exactly corresponding to 
our “thou”? For one | would rejoice to see this question put to 
thorough investigation by those qualified to do so. 

Further evidence showing a general use of these terms would 
strengthen their claims for our using them in place of “thou.” 
But lack of such evidence by no means settles the question against 
them. 

They will be used in the higher styles, and they are used 
to-day in the prayers of the Roman Catholics and to some extent of 
Protestants And there can be little doubt that the introduction of 
these terms into the Mandarin translation would soon bring them 
into common use among our Christians as terms of address to God. 

May we not expect that the Mandarin Committee will give this 
matter their careful and unbiased consideration ? 
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The Use of t in Prayer.—II. 
BY REV. 0/ W. MATEER, D.D., LL.D. 


HREE rejoinders have been made to my short article on the 

above subject. Some points have been raised which call for 

further discussion; and as the subject is a practical and important 
one, I will ask the privilege of another hearing. 

My critics have all, I think, done me injustice, in that they 
all lose sight of the distinction I made between the use of #f% in 
prayer in the presence of heathen, and that in Christian assemblies. 
They convey the impression that I favor the indiscriminate use of 
ff, on all occasions, which is not by any means the case. My 
argument had then, as it has now, entire reference to the present 
and prospective practice of the Christian Church in her own 
worship,—public, social and private. As to prayers offered in 
miscellaneous assemblies of uninstructed heathen, I have nothing to 
offer. Before proceeding with the subject in hand, I wish to enter a 
mild protest against the phrase, ‘‘ magisterial brevity”? applied by 
F. to the language used by Dr. Edkins at the Conference. The 
circumstances required brevity. ‘’he time allowed was little more 
than sufficient for categorical answers to the questions proposed. 
If F. had been present he would not have felt that there was 
anything in Dr. Edkins’ manner justifying the use of the term 
“ magisterial.” | 

Mr. Barber’s article was. written hurriedly, and is rather the 
language of feeling than of argument. He seems much troubled 
that the Chinese language affords nothing parallel to the distinction 
we have in English in the use of thou and you. It is very doubtful, 
however, whether on the whole this use of a special pronoun in 
prayer is any advantage to religion. It of course seems very 
natural and admirable to us with whom it has become a fixed habit, 
hallowed by many sacred associations, not the least of which is 
its use in our Bible. But this feeling is merely a sentiment, 
resulting from education, and has really nothing to do with the 
principle involved. 

Such a special pronoun makes a distinction between the lan- 
guage of prayer and the language of ordinary life, which serves to 
make prayer a sort of “dialect” of the English spoken language, 
and which embarrasses most young Christians in their first efforts at 
leading the devotions of others. It takes some time to learn this 
shibboleth of praying language, which, so far as it goes, is of the 
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same character as liturgical forms. The Salvation Army folks 
discard it, partly at least as a protest against this aspect of its use. 
Christianity began in Greek and Latin without the use of a sacred 
pronoun, and the existence of such a pronoun in the English lan- 
guage is an accident, which has grown ont of the fact that the 
English language has, in this particular respect, grown away from 
the language current when the Bible was translated. 

I’, lays considerable stress on the reference made by Mencius to 
the use of the second personal pronoun, It should be noted that Men- 
cius neither approves nor disapproves of the then current practice in 
regard to the use of the pronoun, but simply refers to it. His object 
was not to teach etiquette, but to extol the character of the man who 
could bear a discourtesy with equanimity. F. then alludes to the fact 
that the most ancient usage was different, and made no distinctions 
in the use of the second personal pronoun. This is a very significant 
and important fact; and since in China the most ancient thing is the 
most authoritative, it will be of great weight in justifying a similar 
practice in the Bible, and in the prayers of Christians. The idea 
which has several timnes been suggested, of using the old Wén-li ff 
instead of the colloquial ff, is altogether impracticable. It would 
appear on the face of the Mandarin Bible as an archaic incongruity of 
the most glaring kind, and would be a constant stumbling block to the 
reader. In spoken language it would be wholly unintelligible to the 
uninitiated, and teaching its use to new converts would involve an 
endless amount of pains and explanation. It would be impossible 
to get all the missionaries to adopt it, much less all the native 
preachers, who would naturally be more sensible of the incongruity 
of its use. The idea may as well be dismissed as wholly impractica- 
ble. lf the adoption of a special pronoun expressing respect were 
thought desirable, we have a much better one than fff, in the 
Pekingese colloquial pronoun #§, which is used for the special 
purpose of expressing respect, And since in Mandarin the Northern 
is the predominant influence, it is hkely that this usage will in 
time become general. ‘Those who regard a ‘“‘ sacred pronoun” as the 
best way out of the present difficulty, should by all means adopt this 
term, which is a practicable living word, and has everything in its 
favor, save the sacred associations which use alone can give. 

F. accuses me of “ignoring the genius of the Chinese language.” 
I have given considerable attention to the study of the Chinese 
spoken language, but have never felt that in this matter I was 
ignoring “the genius of the language.” ‘The truth is that the ques- 
tion at issue has really nothing to do with the genius of the language. 
The idiom of the language is quite as well suited with f/f, as with 
the absence of it, The question of its use in this particular case is 
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not one of grammar but of etiquette. My critics affirm implicitly, 
it not indeed expressly, that while ff is quite allowable when 
addressed to inferiors, it is always an offence when used to superiors 
or equals, which fairly implies that it expresses per se the idea of 
inferiority. This I regard as an exaggerated and incorrect view of 
the case. ff is not always and necessarily disrespectful when used to 
superiors or to equals. Those who have gone freely into Chinese 
homes and have had opportunity to note the use of {ff in domestic 
life, will surely not affirm that it is never used by children to their 
parents, nor by laborers to their employers, nor by brothers and 
sisters in their ordinary intercourse. I is in point of fact very 
largely so used. The freedom of affection and of intimate society 
releases from the trammels of etiquette. The truth is that in very 
many cases the precise point of offensiveness in the use of {f/f consists 
in its being an assumption of familiarity, which the relations of the 
parties do not warrant, thus showing that the real idea underlying 
the use of ff is not so much one of superiority and inferiority, as it 
is one of nearness and distance. It is a principle of general applica- 
tion, that jusé in proportion as the relations of the parties are distant 
or near, formal or hearty, just in that proportion is more or less 
stress laid on the rules of conventional politeness.* 

It should also be noted that there are certain connections in 
which #f% is quite in place in all circumstances. First, it is used 
together with the title of the person addressed, either before or 
after it. Thus 4Q 3 #8 1 ON R FF AE, I have come, respected 
sir, to offer you my New Years’s congratulations ; or He AE TK BET UG, 
Have you come, adopted mother? These expressions are not only 
respectful, but they are much more cordial than the same express- 
ions without #7. I have many times heard Chinese Christians, both 
educated and uneducated, use ff in this way in prayer in immediate 
connection with the term God or Lord. I at first thought it was an 
altogether unnecessary violation of Chinese ideas of politeness, but 
[ found on inquiry that in such a connection the Chinese quite 
justified its use, as serving a special and important purpose,—which 
taught me a lesson on the “genius of the language.” Again, in 
direct address the possessive pronoun is freely ised after the name 
or title of the person addressed, thus #% Jf fi] 33 2 te fy & OB, 
Elder brother, is this your pen? Ido not think I ive ever heard a 
Chinaman in the unconstrained intercourse of real life get off such 


an ay expression as Bu tj se 3 HO Wy SEE. The 
form 3a 3 #% 5 fy SE WE would of course he used when no address 


* There are in Gactio two second personal pronouns, one expressing high 
respect and only used to superiors, the other expressing familiarity and used ‘to 
equals and to juniors and inferiors. The latter is used exclusively in the Bible as 
well as in prayer and praise. 
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preceded, but not when a vocative form of address is desired or required, 
This usage would seem to cover the case of the Lord’s Prayer, in 
which we have a direct address followed by a possessive pronoun. 
It is certainly an extreme application of the rules of etiquette, which 
would condemn ‘Our Father which art in heaven, hallowed be thy 
name.” The fact is that whether {ff is offensive or not, depends very 
largely on circumstances. It may be used with such an intention and 
emphasis as to make it an indignity, even to an inferior; and again it 
may be used in such circumstances and in such a manner to equals 
or superiors as to involve no disrespect whatever. There is nothing 
in {f itself that per se implies inferiority. The propriety of its use 
in a given case is a matter of pure conventionality, with no very 
well defined laws, and subject to change at any time. It is very 
easy to make more of it than there really is in it, and this I am 
satisfied is often done, both by some native preachers and by 
some foreigners. Native preachers, when their zeal on the sub- 
ject is once excited, are prone to go beyond and insist on the 
application of the extremest rules of high life etiquette. I have 
also heard of several cases in which foreigners, misled by hyper- 
sensitive notions on this subject, have taken great offence at the 
use of f/f, when none at all was intended, and when their resent- 
ment only served to make them ridiculous. When, as 1s related by 
I’., any one allows his ideas on this subject to go to such an extreme 
that he cannot bring himself to read the seventeenth chapter of 
John to his Chinese Christian congregation, he is undoubtedly 
going to excess. That such a result is possible shows the danger of 
admitting a theory that would require the reconstruction of the Bible. 

Mr. Reid scouts the idea that the rejection of the second per- 
sonal pronoun necessitates cumbrous forms of speech. I venture to 
suggest, however, that such an important matter cannot be waived 
aside by a word. Pronouns are substitutes for nouns, used both for 
the sake of brevity and of elegance. They are common to all 
cultivated languages, and to asswme that any language or any 
department of speech can reject the use of a given pronoun without 
serious inconvenience and loss, is indeed to “ignore the genius of 
language.” F. seems to get considerable comfort out.of the fact 
that the Chinese use fewer pronouns than we do. This is no doubt 
true, but not, I imagine, to the extent that F. would have us believe, 
at least not in the case of the spoken language. Moreover, as the 
Chinese language improves in accuracy and elegance, from the 
introduction of the exact sciences and from the cultivation of logical 
thought, more pronouns will be used. 

The stbject of Bible translation, of which I. speaks at some 
length, is essentially a part of the question of the use of ff in 
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prayer. I. advocates banishing ff entirely from Chinese prayers, 
but hesitates to follow his position to its logical consequences, viz., 
the entire exclusion of {RK from the Bible, except when used by 
superiors to inferiors. This shows that after all the question of the 
use of (RK is a very far-reaching one, not to be settled off-hand to 
suit the notions of certain Chinese preachers and helpers, who have 
but very inadequate ideas of all that the question involves. The 
translation of the Bible is in fact the vital point of the whole ques- 
tion. The Bible is the charter of the Christian faith, and _ its 
language and thought are incorporated into the worship of the 
Church. The language of prayer especially is taken from the Bible, 
and is modeled on the examples and the style therein contained. 
This has ever been the case and it ever must be. It is conspicuously 
illustrated in the fact that in our prayers and hymns we still follow 
in the use of pronouns the antiquated English of the Bible. The 
Chinese will follow in the same line. Whatever style the Bible 
uses, that they will use in their hymns and prayers. It is evident, 
therefore, that if Chinese etiquette is to be followed, the Bible must 
be brought into line by excluding the pronoun ff. We cannot even 
allow the cases in which it is addressed to inferiors. or if indeed, 
as the theory in question assumes, it emphasizes the idea of inferior- 
ity, then must it be excluded entirely, for the double reason that 
the pronouns of the original express no such idea, and the emphasiz- 
ing of such an idea is contrary to the genius of Christianity, which 
teaches the essential brotherhood of men, especially of Christians. 
It will be a long time, I trust, before any company of translators will 
give the Chinese such a Bible, and an equally long time before the 
Christian Church in China-will demand such a Bible. The com- 
plaint of the Church in China to-day is, not that the language of 
the Bible has not been sufficiently changed to adapt it to their 
language and customs, but that it has been too much changed. 
low often in expounding the Bible to Chinese students and preach- 
ers, giving the exact literal meaning instead of the rhetorical 
paraphrases so often found in the translation, have they said: “Jf 
the original says so, why did not the translators put it so2”? This I 
know has been the experience of many besides myself. The Chi- 
nese want a Bible that is faithful, and can be depended on to give 
the original as 7¢ is. Just consider for a moment what a wholesale 
transformation of the Psalms such a change would make, also of 
the language of prayer and praise in the New Testament. The 
seventeenth chapter of John would scarcely be recognizable in its 
new dress. There is in fact scarcely a chapter in the Bible where 
consistency would not require changes. To translate the Bible is one 
thing, to revise and amend it to suit the particular prejudices of 
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different nations, is a very different thing, a thing that will not be 
done while the Bible maintains its position as an inspired book. 
The question then naturally arises: Are we doing the Christian 
Church in China any kindness in encouraging and assisting them to 
adopt a style of address in prayer and praise which is at variance 
with the language and style of the Bible? -Should we not rather, 
gently and kindly, by our influence and example, lead them gradu- 
ally to educate themselves away from the bonds of their etiquette, 
and follow the model of the Scriptures, which is in fact the natural 
style of cordiality and affection, in China as elsewhere? TI ask all 
those who are disposed without much thought, and as a measure of 
conciliation, to follow the lead of Chinese teachers and preachers in 
this matter, to weigh very seriously all it involves and will ulti- 
mately lead to. We are here to teach the Chinese, and to establish 
principles and precedents that will be worked out in the Church of 
the future in China. F. has laid considerable stress on the fact that 
the views of Chinese Christians and preachers on this matter are 
very much what their foreign teachers make them. If this be so, 
as it no doubt is, then there need be no great difficulty at all in the 
matter. The language of the Bible and the example of their 
foreign teachers, will go far towards overcoming the difficulty, 
whilst the higher instincts of the Christian heart will more and 
more seek expression in language that savors of familiar affection, 
rather than in that which savors of cold formality. 
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How Mission Money is Expended.* 


BY REV. G. ‘A. STUART, M.D., WUHU, M. BE. M. 
First Part. 


aN opening this question, I desire to make a few preliminary 
statements as to what I conceive to be the true purpose of 
the subject before us. I imagine that the intention of the commit- 
tee in naming this as topic for a paper, was not to get universal 
commendation for the manner in which mission money is expended, 
but rather the production of a critique upon the present methods 
of expenditure. It will be found, before I have concluded, that 
Iam not a champion of “cheap missions,” or rather missions that 
are to be run with a very limited supply of money. ‘lhe demand 
on the part of the Church for cheap missions is an unhealthy 
sign. This goes along with the spirit of the present day, which 
seems to make more of the perfect ‘‘Man” who ‘‘went about 


* Read before the Annual Meeting, held in Nanking March 23-7. 
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doing good” than of Him who came “that the world through 
Him might be saved.” It is a day of the eclipse of faith by good 
works, a day of instituting hospitals, refuges, asylums, schools, 
homes, in the multifarious duties of which the great work of soul 
salvation is often lost sight of in caring for the body and mind. 
As Professor Simon puts it, there isa ‘ tendency to co-ordinate in the 
work of regenerating society all sorts of cultural agencies with the 
‘Gospel, which is the power of God unto salvation,’ rooted more 
or less in the conscious conversion of Christianity from a real 
spiritual dynamic into a moral and religious regulative.” The 
Church seems to have settled into such a state of self-complacency 
over her works of charity and culture that these offer the stronger 
appeal to her benevolence. As a result of this she has not yet 
come up to her duty, not to speak of her privilege, in the matter 
of giving for the spread of the Gospel among the heathen. Surely 
an average of less than thirty cents a member per annum from 
our branch of the Church (and we average as high as any) for 
this purpose, is short of what could reasonably be considered our 
duty to our Lord and Master. ‘This fact, compared with the large 
amounts given annually for purposes almost purely moral and 
cultural, fully demonstrates the present trend of church activity. 
When we look about us for a reason for these things, we are 
forced to admit that the pulpit is behind nearly every other agency 
in effective energy. While associations and agents of popular 
reform are moving heaven and earth to accomplish their purpose, 
where are the soul-savers, the messengers of Him who came that 
man ‘‘might not perish, but have everlasting life”? Drifting 
with the tide of popular effort, or at best lifting but a feeble 
voice for the grace that saves, ‘not through works, lest any man 
should boast, it is the gift of God.’ The Church instead of being 
a Mary, sitting at the feet of Christ learning of Him and with 
willing feet ready to run on his errands, has become a Martha, 
cumbered about with much serving,—well meaning enough, but 
failing in the main object. If we ask why the preaching of the 
word of God to the heathen does not meet with the hearty support 
commensurate with its importance in this day of active moral 
propagandism, one answer is that which has just been indicated, 
viz., the apathy of the Church and ministry on the subject of 
preaching the truth that is able to ‘make wise unto salvation.” 
May we not find another in the methods employed by missionaries 
in the past? Is there not more than a grain of truth in the com- 
plaints so often uttered against foreign missionaries? We need 
not say that we care nothing for the opinions of naval officers, 
steamer captains and globe-trotters. Their story has weight at 
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home; and though they may in many respects fail to appreciate 
our situation, and even though they may wilfully misrepresent 
us, we all know that there has been the appearance of too much 
truth in their charges. I lay it down as a principle, that everything 
in the missionary or his surroundings that has a tendency to osten- 
tation or show, should be avoided. For while he may try to 
comfort himself with the thought that they actually cost no more 
money than something less showy, in the end they will prove more 
expensive. Prudence in this and other respects requires that 
we should be very circumspect in all matters of expenditure. But, 
aside from all prudential reasons, we missionaries on the field 
are confronted with the fact that the amount of money at our 
disposal is, and for some years will probably be, limited to about 
that granted us for this year. With this we have to meet the 
demands of a constantly increasing work. And as these things 
are true, no one phase of the work can hope to get increased 
appropriations, except at the expense of other lines of work. In fact, 
it becomes the duty of the mission to decide what kind of work 
is the most Scriptural, most hopeful and most needy; and, having 
decided this, all other work should stand in the background until 
this is provided for. We should not forget that the virtual ex- 
penditure of such appropriations as shall be granted us for next 
year, is made here in this session of our Annual Meeting. Now is 
the time to begin to exercise that good judgment and consideration 
that always should be used in the expenditure of the Lord’s money. 
It would do us good sometimes to ask ourselves, ‘‘If this money 
were some of my own hard earnings, would I, before the Lord, think 
it wise to use it in this way ?” 

In order to the proper discussion of the subject in the manner 
indicated, it will be necessary to enter upon a criticism of methods 
of mission work, in so far as they have relationship to the expen- 
diture of the contributions of the Church for the spread of the 
Gospel. In doing this I shall endeavor to follow demonstrable 
facts as closely as possible, and not allow any personal prejudices 
or predilections to influence the proper course of argument. As in 
the business of the world, so in the work of the Lord, the wise 
expenditure of money brings about happy results, while its unwise 
use brings disaster and ruin. How sure we should be, then, that 
our methods are wise ones! How we should go to Him, who 
is the source of all wisdom, and whose the work really is, and 
in whose employ we are but unprofitable. servants, for guid- 
ance and direction in the adoption of any scheme that involves 
the use of His money or His men! ‘The love of money is the 
root of all evil,’ says the Apostle; but let us not imagine that 
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this applies alone to the sordid miser who hoards his gold through 
a maniacal love for it; or alone to the one who sells his soul for 
the sake of the wealth and pleasures of this world. Even in our 
mission work, when we begin to think that we must have money, 
or of the things that money will buy, irrespective of other conditions, 
before we can take a step in advance, we are laying up evil both 
for the work and for ourselves. When we use the money injudi- | 
ciously, or carelessly, it is sure to be a snare to the native Church, 
a disappointment to ourselves and an obstacle to the advancement 
of the Kingdom of Christ. How carefully and prayerfully, then, 
ought we to canvass each case where money seems to be demanded ! 
How earnestly should we strive to find what is the Lord’s will in 
regard to the matter! How zealously ought we to work, in order 
that the greatest amount of good should come from each expendi- 
ture! I sometimes fear that the elbows of our coats and the seats 
of our nether garments show more wear than do the knees of 
the latter and the soles of our shoes. In other words, I fear that 
there is too much arithmetic and too little prayer and personal 
effort. In putting forth any plan for work, it should be our first 
care to ask for authority and instructions from the Master. Am 
I right when I say that I believe that this is not done so frequently 
as it should be,—that is, every time we attempt to do anything 
for Him? Hach one can, in his own heart, answer this question 
as he shall answer it before the judgment seat of Christ. 

For consideration in this paper I divide the money expended 
in mission work into two classes ; viz.:— 

1. That expended upon the foreign missionary and his family. 

2. That expended upon the general work. 

In regard to the amount paid for the support of the mission- 
ary and his family, all that I can say is, that I wish it might be 
smaller than it is. But, judging from my own experience, and 
after inquiry among missionaries, I find that it is only as intended 
by the Missionary Society,—a comfortable support. Attempts 
to reduce the amount are. nearly always attended with disaster. 
Other missions endeavor to subsist on a much smaller allowance, 
but you will all agree with me when I say that the amount is fully 
made up by a shorter term of service, or long periods of inability 
to work, or health trips, which consume much valuable time, aside 
from the actual outlay incurred in taking them; or, as I have known 
of several cases, taking medical missionaries away from their work 
for weeks and months at a time to wait upon the sick, thus laying 
a double burden upon: the Society. Looking at the matter in this 
light, then, we must say that it is cheaper in the end for the Society 
to pay a sufficiently large amount to supply the missionary and his 
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family with all of the necessaries of life ; a sum sufficient to keep him 
and his family in a state of health, and to maintain a condition 
favorable to the discharge of the duties required of them. Anything 
short of this would be a menace to life, and ultimately a financial - 
loss to the Society. It is all very well to talk of consecration and 
trusting in God. ‘There 1s ample room for that after the Church 
has done what is her duty to the substitutes she sends into the field. 
I often think that there was much truth in the remark of the old 
colored woman, who said, when a younger member of the Church 
chided her for what seemed to the latter to be a lack of faith: 
“Trust de Lawd! I trusted de Lawd befo’ you was bo’n; but I 
aint gwine to fool wid Him.” I recall some very sad cases of 
want of sufficient support that have come within my knowledge; 
and, without doubt, each of you know of others similarly situated. I 
know of two young ladies, alone in an interior station, who live on 
a very poor quality of Chinese food, and not too large a supply of 
that. They are so much reduced in flesh and strength that the 
friends of a neighboring mission are alarmed about them. A lady 
sent them a few potatoes, and found that these were the first po- 
tatoes, and almost the only foreign food, found in their house for over 
two years. It is the opinion of the neighbors that they will not 
survive the summer unless they leave the place and change their 
manner of life. ‘This they will not be able to do without aid. I know 
of another lady, going as fast as she can with a wasting difficulty, 
and who should be having the best of care and the most nourishing 
fuod, but who is in an interior town with barely enough to subsist 
upon. Beef is not to be had in the place in which she lives, and 
she told one of her friends that her husband was trying to make 
her some “‘beef-tea out of lean pork.’”? When she dies, which 
will in all probability be very soon, unless her surroundings are 
changed, a certain well known periodical will record how ‘“ dear 
sister So-and-so has gone to her reward by a mysterious dispensa- 
tion of Divine Providence, dying at her post in the interior, far away 
from her friends, and surrounded only by those she had given her 
life to save.’ No doubt the heads of that mission are sincere; but 
it is rather an unfortunate, and at the same time a significant fact, 
that those in authority, and those who promulgate the teaching of 
extreme personal sacrifice, nearly all have ample private incomes, 
I think that it would be well for the home Churches to know the 
true state of affairs in regard to this question. I believe that they 
would soon put an end to the condition of things that causes the 
missionary to lack the actual necessaries of life. The ery for cheap 
missionaries is an unfortunate one, in that if raises hopes in the 
minds of the home Churches that cannot be realized. Hvyen a 
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missionary, With all the necessary consecration and self-denial, cannot 
go beyond certain well-defined limits in sinning against his own body. 
The Church does not, and should not, demand it. Pardon me! 
This is not a digression. I am endeavoring to show that it is an 
unwise policy to allow a missionary less than a “comfortable sup- 
port.” * I might mention other cases corroboratory of this fact, but 
time and space warn me that I must let these suffice asexamples. ‘There 
are no ways in which a missionary may add to his income in China. 
If he enters into any secular employment, he loses all his influence 
with the people ; for if there is one “ foreign devil” that the average 
Chinaman hates above another, it is the one who is making money 
out of trade with the Chinese. We have this question to contend 
with, even in our collections ; and it behooves us to steer clear of 
any appearance of gaining cash for uses outside of our societies, for 
the present at least. No one believes more strongly in self-support 
than I do; and I consider it the best policy to develope it, by all 
possible means, within the society itself. It is too early as yet to 
expect much propagandic spirit in the native Church ; and it isa 
fact well known to all that even with our oldest members an appeal 
for a collection to be used outside of the immediate district, is looked 
upon with suspicion. So the support of the foreign missionary, or 
any part of it, is at present out of the question. Neither is it possible 
for us to use Bishop Taylor’s ‘ elbow-grease ”’ method here in China. 
I am not sure that it has been a success in Africa. The last that 
I heard of it, it was still on trial, with everything against its success, 
except the Bishop’s faith. f Neither can we use the “ take a claim” 
plan afforded to many of our missionaries on the frontier of America. 
There are no claims here to be taken, except that one upon which 
we plant the standard of King Emmanuel; and it as yet does not 
afford a show of subsistence,—being very barren and needing many 
years’ enriching with the word of God and watering with Divine 
grace. So it seems necessary that the missionary in China should 
have a comfortable support, and that this must be provided by the 
Missionary Society. 

As I said at the onset, I wish that it might be possible to reduce 
this item, but it is plainly evident that it is not wise to attempt to do 
so in any of the ways already indicated, ‘There are some ways in 
which a saving might be effected on this and other items of expense, 


*In the conduct of a large mission, operating mainly in the interior of a coun. 
try like China, with numerous “associate members,” sporadic cases of suffering 
are perhaps unavoidable. There should be charity and much deliberation before 
condemning the policy of the mission concerned,—ED. 


+ Africa is a very different field from China; and, as we understand it, the 
possibilities of the self-support plan of Bishop Wm, ‘laylov are being developed with 
indications of at least partial success.—ED. 
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which saving might be returned to the Society, or kept by the 
missionary as something towards the education of his children (for 
both he and the Society have a duty in this direction). One way is in 
the building of smaller and more convenient houses. In planning 
houses, much might be saved by cutting down the size of the uselessly 
large rooms, lowering the needlessly high ceilings, cutting out surplus 
verandas, halls, stair-ways, bath-rooms and the like ; or the substitution 
of useful and needed closets, cupboards, presses and store-rooms for 
the latter. The houses do not usually contain too many rooms, but 
they are of too great size and tvo expensively built, requiring a large 
sum -of money to furnish them to a degree of respectability, and a 
larger number of servants than a missionary should afford to keep 
them in order. 

I have carefully canvassed this matter, and I have not found it a 
necessity to build such extensive verandas and halls, nor such high 
ceilings, as are usually put upon mission houses. In fact, I think 
that I have found that these features add little or nothing to the 
coolness of the house during the heated term; and, on the other hand, 
add very materially to the expenses of heating during the cold 
weather. I am inipressed with the fact that our houses are not as 
generally comfortable as they might be, largely because they are 
planned with reference to the hot weather and not also to the cold. 
It is well known by all that the intense heat lasts, at the most, not 
more than six or seven weeks; and that even during that period the 
number of days that there is no breeze—and the breeze in Central 
China is usually cool—is lmited.. While, on the other hand, those 
who have families and small children, must keep fires from November 
to April. Therefore, to my mind, planning a house with more refer- 
ence to the cold season, would be advisable. This can be accomplished 
with lower ceilings, smaller rooms, sliding in place of French windows, 
fewer verandas and halls, and the like; and in this way saving can 
be effected in cost of structure, furnishing, heating, repairs and 
servant hire. I give it as my professional opinion, that we should 
lose nothing in point of health and comfort by making such alterations 
in the plans of our houses as I have indicated. In fact, I feel that 
here would be much gained in comfort and convenience at least. It 
will be remembered that I said in an earlier part of this paper that I 
think that it would be an unwise policy to in any way jeopardize the 
life or health of the missionary or his family, and this fact should 
enforce the sincerity of my belief on this question. 

Another feature that I would add to the plans of our houses as 
a means of saving, is that of furnaces for warming them with hot air. 
This would be a far more healthful plan than the one at present in 
use, since the rooms would be supplied with pure air, heated, and 
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which would be constantly renewed without the risk of draughts. 
The cost of putting in a furnace would be a small item, if done when 
the house is being built. In fact, I believe that the contractor would 
do the necessary brick work without extra charge, since it effects a 
saving in the construction of flues, only one being necessary for the 
whole house. ‘The grates, air-pipes and registers can be bought with 
little more than half the money required to furnish the house with 
stoves. A great saving can also be made in the item of coal, since 
a cheaper quality can be used, and not much more than half the 
quantity required by stoves will be consumed. Fewer servants will 
be required, since a gardener or cowman can attend to keeping up 
the fire. Thus, also, dust is kept out of the house, furniture and 
carpets do not suffer from the accumulation of coal dust and ashes, 
and less sweeping and washing are required. In this way not only 
money is saved but also the temper of the housewife; and this, the 
brethren will agree, is no small item. I hope to see every house 
built in the Mission in the future supplied with furnaces. 

I have dwelt somewhat at length upon the first division of my 
subject, because it is upon these items that criticisms are usually 
made by people in the home lands. It behooves us, as missionaries, 
aside from any conscientious feelings we may have upon the question, 
to avoid all appearances that would seem to give color to these 
criticisms. Merited or unmerited, there is no doubt that their effect 
is harmful to the cause that we have come to this land to promote. Let 
us therefore avoid every appearance of prodigality or carelessness in 
the expenditure of the Lord’s money, especially in the lines that have 
just been under consideration. 
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Correspondence, 


INFORMATION ACCORDED. 
To the Hditor of 
“Tae CHInese RECORDER.” 

Dear Sir: Permit us to tender a 
few words of explanation to your 
correspondent “S.,” who requires 
definite information re “ Filtre Ra- 
pide.’ In the advertising space 
it is impossible to illustrate or 
even mention each size and shape 
of the ‘ Filtre Rapide,’’ and we 
find it the best course to invite 
enquiries, to which we will gladly 


respond with full illustrated price 
lists and the discount allowed. 
Yours faithfully, 
VOELKEL & SCHROEDER, 
Special Agents, Maignen’s 
Patent ‘‘ Filtre Rapide” Oo. | 





AN APPEAL FOR PRAYER. 
To the Hditor of 
“Tae Cainese, RecorDEr.” 
Dwar Sire: Inyour May No. might I 
ask you to put in an appeal on be- 
half of extension work in this prov- 
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ince? My appeal is simple and 
brief; the mandarins are now doing 
what they can to hinder us getting 
new centres for work. The populace, 
as a rule, are willing, but at the 
instigation of the t%-fang-kwan, are 
We 
are here holding on to our prem- 
ises, despite the threats to turn us 
out in this city. If we yield here 
to them, it will simply mean our 
being utterly unable to procure prem- 
ises elsewhere! With our gra- 
cious Master’s command, and seeing 
Him so manifestly answering our 
prayers for more workers,—and 
they are coming, too,—are we not 
right in asking Him to give us 


turned against us quickly. 


open doors which no man can shut ? 
I would therefore earnestly ask all 
our fellow labourers in this field to 
pray much for the officials, high 
and low, that God would influence 
their hearts and put to nought 
Satan’s devices against His chil- 
dren. In dealing with the natives 
who on our account have to suffer 
at the hands of these kwans, let us 
ask for special grace and wisdom, 
that thereby the kingdom of God 
may not be hindered by our actions, 
but His holy name glorified by 
our lives and preaching. 
Yours sincerely in Christ, 


W. Hore Git. 
Hsvuen-cuine Fu, H. Szcu‘van, 
March 22, 1892. 


—=—— 


Sad pice 


To the Editor of 
“THe Cainese Recorper.” 

Dear Str: One of the chief rea- 
sons why the Chinese have been so 
slow in providing the necessaries 
of life for the teeming millions of 
its poor, and in strengthening itself 
so as to be safe against the ever 
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increasing encroachment of foreign 
nations, is that very, very few ofeven 
the mandarins and of the gentry 
know how toimprove. Indeed there 
is scarcely one in @ thousand who 
knows that China is losing annually 
800 million Taels for lack of knowl- 
edge! They do not know the 
importance and economic value of 
modern subjects of education and 
true religion. With right use of 
the best knowledge of the world, 
China may yet be one of the lead- 
ing nations of the earth, but with- 
out it there is certainly no choice. 
China mast perish notwithstanding 
its glorious history of the past. It 
was in order to hélp China that 
the Hxecutive Committee of the S. 
D. K. put forth its scheme of 
general enlightenment in March 
number of THe RecorpER and 
Messenger. We then referred toa 
list of seventy subjects, drawn up 
by our committee, which we hoped 
to have all treated from the same 
standpoint of emportance and econo- 
mic value, of even the religious 
subjects as far as possible; not 
proved by empty reasoning, but by 
statistical facts given from various 
countries. 

We are glad to report that the 
following subjects are already taken 
up, although there has not been 
time to hear from the more distant 
places yet, viz. :— 

Post Office...-by Rev. J. R. Hykes, Kiukiang. 
Rulers, Princes, 


statesmen Ley 


ht. K. Massie, Shanghai. 
veling abroad 


pene RNY o> » J.J. Banbury, Kiukiang. 
Agricultura : 
Cicnistive... \ » W.P. Bentley, Shanghai. 
Sulphuric Acid » Prof. Bonnell, " 
The Fete PSE E.S. Little, Kiukiang. 
National Uni- ( .T : ae 
form Taxation { ” F. L. H. Pott, Shanghai. 
The New Birth.. ,, J.Jackson, Kiukiang. 
Immorta ters » W.P. Bentley, Shanghai. 
Education (Mo- 

dern) eg t rye Gre @ee Ge a 
Bees, { eee eee » W.M. Hayes,Teng-chow. 
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Some of the writers have ex- 
pressed a hope that others might 
also write upon the same subject as 
they take, because the new stand- 
point from which the subjects are 
written requires considerable  re- 
search, and the labours of others do- 
ing independent work could hardly 
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be without great gain in these cases. 

Wishing alithe writers Godspeed, 

and being persuaded their papers 

will be of incalculable value to 
China, I am, 

' Yours faithfully, 
TimorHy RICHARD, 
Secretary. 





Our Rook Cable. 


Rev. O. F. Wisner has prepared 
a volume of sermons selected from 
those preached by members of his 
mission at Canton through the year. 
An edition of 200 will be printed 
to be distributed, principally among 
the native helpers. If the work 
proves as helpful as is expected, a 
similar volume is to be prepared 
this coming year. 





Minutes of the Fifteenth Session of the 


Foochow Annual Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Held at 
Foochow, Noy. 18-24, 1891. M. E. 


Mission Press, Foochow. 


The Annual Conference is com- 
posed of 43 elders, 4, deacons and 
23 probationers, making a total of 
70 preachers. Excepting mission- 
aries, all are native, and some of 
these men are able and eloquent 
ministers of the Gospel. An he- 
roic band of five men—Sites, Plumb, 
Smyth, Worley, Wilcox and Lacy-— 
have long carried the burden of a 
rapidly expanding work, who at 
‘length were happily re-inforced by 
Rev. W. N. Brewster, and now 
by two others. The Anglo-Chinese 
College and School of Theology 
show first-class results, as also the 
Mission Press and other depart- 
ments of the Mission. The ladies are 
conducting successfully their med- 
ical, educational and deaconess 
work, 


The Lieport of the American Presbyterian 
Mission in Canton, for the year 1891. 


Canton: Printed at the “ E-Shing ” 
Office. 1892. 
The Training and _ Boarding 


School, under the care of Rev. H. 
V. Noyes. and Rev. O. F. Wisner, 
has never shown better evidence of 
substantial progress than during 
the past year. A thorough course 
of instruction is given, including 
the Romanization of Chinese, which 
not only teaches how to reduce the 
native language to an alphabetic 
system, but has acapital effect, by 
means of the phonetic separation of 
the characters into their elementary 
sounds, in giving distinct enuncia- 
tion to those students who are to 
become public speakers. There are 
numerous day-schools, supervised 
by Rev. Dr. Henry and Miss 
Lewis, and the model Canton Sem- 
inary so long couducted by Misses 
Noyes and Butler. This report 
further represents the active and 
successful evangelism carried on by 
the Mission, and the extensive 
medical work under Dr. Kerr and 
his assistants. 





HE dt A Hk Hua Pet Yueh Pao. (North 
China Church News.) February, 1892, 
Published by the North-China Tract 
Society. Printed at the American 
Board Mission Press. 


This monthly magazine is printed 
on foreign white paper, and con- 
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tains a variety of excellent illustra- 
tions. The Table of Contents, for 
general reading and the Children’s 
Department, indicates -thorough 
work on the part both of contribu- 
tors and the editor. We are thus 
reminded of the growing periodical 
literature in various parts of China, 
which is destined to prove itself 
more and more an effective agent 
in the culture of the. Christian 
masses. The chief depository of 
the North China Tract Society is at 
Tientsin, Rev. F. Brown, Hon’y 
Agent. 


ees 


A Catalogue of the Chinese Publications 
of the Religious Tract Society of London 
(with descriptive notes). Compiled by 
Alexander Kenmure, Agent of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, 
Shanghai. Shanghai: American Pres. 
byterian Mission Press. 1892, 


Convenient and useful for ref- 
erence. The compiler, in_ his 
introductory note, says:—‘‘ This 
catalogue describes, with some 
exceptions, the current publications 
of the North China, Central China, 
Hast China, Hongkong and Canton 
Religious Tract Societies, all of 
which are connected with the Lon- 
don Society. Many books and 
tracts published with the Tract 
Society’s funds in other parts of 
China, shonld have been included, 
but the necessary information could 
not be obtained.” 





British and Foreign Bible Soctety. A 
Report of the North-China Agency for 
the year ending November 30, 1891. 
Tientsin: The Kao-Lin Press. 1892, 


The above is a clear and en- 
couraging presentment of Bible 
work in North China. We take 
pleasure in transferring to these 
columns a resolution unanimously 
and heartily passed at the First 
United Presbytery of the Scotch 
and Irish Presbyterian Missions in 
Manchuria, held at Moukden, May 
27th, 1891, reading as follows :— 
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“The Presbytery thank Gltewsikas 
& I. Bible Society for the manner 


in which the agents in Manchuria 


are directed, not only to sell Scrip- 
tures, but also to evangelize wher- 
ever they go; by which policy they 
have already done great service in_ 
extending a knowledge of Christian 
truth throughout Manchuria, and 
are likely to be the means of doing 
a greater in the future.” 





Year Book of the Presbyterian Church, 
Singapore, For the year ending 31st 
December, 1891. Singapore: Printed 
at ‘ The Singapore and Straits Printing 
Office.” 1892. 

This pamphlet of 46 pages affords 
a variety of interesting reading 
matter. It is suggestive of some- 
thing like the ideal Ghurch in the 
Far Kast,—aggressive and mission- 
ary. The field is important and 
unique, crowded with teeming 
masses of ignorant Chinese im- 
migrants, and various nationalities 
more or less acquainted with the 
sceptical and materialistic teaching 
of Europe and America. A suc- 
cessful mission 1s maintained with 
Rev. J. A. B. Cook and. six 
catechists in the Swatow dialect, 
Rev. Archibald Lamont and one 
catechist in the Amoy dialect and 
several volunteer workers in Malay, 
besides a corps of teachers in the 
Sunday-school. The Chinese Church 
has a membership of 157, and self- 
support contributions for 1891 
amounting to $366.97. Rev. G. 
M. Reith, M.A., Moderator of the 
Session, contributes an able paper on 
“The Place and Function of Educa- 
tion in Christian Missions.” The 
following extract on a point of 
practical interest at this time in 
China, is suggestive, and, as we 
think, conclusive :— 

‘‘The aim of Christian missions 
is to preach the Gospel; and by 
preaching it to bring its influence 
to bear on the lives of those who 
are ignorant of it. No one denies 
that, But when the question is 
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asked : How is the preaching to be 
doneP the answers are widely 
different. Roughly speaking, men 
are divided into two camps, each 
having its watchword,—the one 
Evangelization, and the other Hdu- 
cation ; and the way the question 
is usually discussed between them 
tempts one to think that the two 
methods are antagonistic. The 
Educationalist is condemned by the 
Hvangelist as forgetting what he is 
pleased to call “the Gospel;” while 
the Hvangelist is thought by the 
Hducationahst to be beating the 
air. Here, there is an opposition 
made between things that are not 
really opposed. So far from being 
opposed they are esseutial to one 
another; they must go hand in 
hand; if they are kept separate, 
the aim of Christian missions will 
never be accomplished ; for Educa- 
tion aloue will make sceptics and 
secularists of the heathen, and 
Evangelization alone will, where it 
is apparently successful, only sub- 
stitute a new superstition for an 
old one. ‘Together, they will pro- 
duce what it is the Church’s aim to 
produce,—intelligent Christians.” 


——. 


Thirteenth Annual Report of the Chinese 
Religious Tract Society, 1891, Shang. 
hai: American Presbyterian Mission 
Press. 1892. 

This Society has sold and given 
away during the past year 286,931 
books and tracts, making a total of 
4,330,156 pages. The magazines 
published are beautiful specimens 
of typographical art, and they have 
a wide circulation throughout China 
and in New Zealand, Australia, the 
Straits Settlement, Sandwich Is- 
lands and the United States. In 
providing publications, the aim is 
three-fold: First, to supply the 
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missionary with such literature as 
he needs in his aggressive work 
against heathenism; secondly, to 
place within the reach of the native 
Christians such books as will help 
them to read and understand the 
Bible and growin Christian knowl- 
edge and zeal; while the third class 
may be described as educational, 
scientific and general literature, 
written from a Christian stand- 
point. In the annual sermon pub- 
lished with the Report we find this 
statement: ‘One half of our 
Board of Trustees are natives of 
ability and character; and the 
Chinese are more and more taking 
a lively interest in the working of 
the Society. Of the 112 
sent in forthe magazines, 91 were 
from Chinese writers; and I regard 
this fact as significant and very 
encouraging.” 


K‘av UreTs‘ur Ie: 

This little book, treating of im- 
portant points relating to the Chris- 
tian Church, is admirable both in 
matter and form. In a few brief 
pages many of the false notions in 
regard to Christianity, prevalent 
among the Chinese, are corrected ; 
and in clear, concise sentences the 
motives of Christian teachers, the 
form and meaning of Christian 
worship, the nature and object of 
the Churches being established, the 
inward and outward life of purity 
which Christianity enjoins, are set 
forth. It will be found eminently 
useful by those who mingle much 
with the people and should be 
widely circulated. 

Order from Rev. 8. G. Tope, 
Wesleyan Mission, Canton. 60 cents 
a hundred. 


big OB 
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Goitorial Comment. 


A GCABLEGRAM from [London an- 
nounces that the American Chinese 
Exclusion Bill has passed the 
House of Representatives. To be- 
come a law, it must be approved 
by the Senate and receive the 
President’s signature. There is 
some ground for hope that, even 
though the bill should reach the 
Executive, it will fail of success. 
The President represents the trea- 
ty-making power, and this fact 
must have weight when it is 
seriously proposed to enact a meas- 
ure in direct contravention of the 
compact between Peking and 
Washington. In any event, we 
shall cling to our belief that the 
existing good relations between 
China and the U.S. will suffer no 
more than a temporary interrup- 
tion. Neither China nor _ the 
States can afford to long maintain 
an attitude, each to the other, that 
will prove mutually harmful. 
Should the Chinese be excluded 
from America, the official attitude 
here may be a threatening one,— 
this 1s reasonably expected,—and 
there will be high talk in the tea- 
shops, but the interests involved 
are too grave to admit of a serious 
effort at retaliation. The latest 
intelligence appears to indicate 
that the proposition before Con- 
gress does not contemplate the 
expulsion of the Chinese who are 
now in America, but does look to 
raising an impassable barrier 
against any of that nationality, 
except officials, who shall here- 
after attempt to enter the country. 





A CORRESPONDENT sends the edi- 
tor a statistical table of mission 
colleges in the Madras Presidency, 
with pupils for 1888. The figures 
given—which we have no means of 
verifying—appear to show “that 


in institutions maintained from 
mission funds and carried on by 
missionaries the percentage of 
Christian students is not more than 
10, and in the largest and most 
important Christian institution in 
the Presidency, Christian students 
number only 44 against 872 Brah- 
mans and 199 ‘other Hindus.’ 
For every single Christian youth 
mission institutions turn out, nine 
Hindus are educated.” The high- 
er education as an evangelizing 
agency is one of the great problems 
of our time. It should receive 
thoughtful and wise consideration 
at the hands of every missionary. 
The educational work in India is a 
full generation in advance of what 
we see in China, and should be 
studied with due attention to facts, 
whatever bearing they may have 
upon our theories. 





WE PUBLISH, by request of Dr. 
S. L. Baldwin, an article written 
expressly for THe Recorder by 
Rev. C. R. Hager, of Hongkong, 
now at San Diego, Cal., in answer 
to recent severe and_ persistent 
charges made against the Chinese 
Sunday-schools in America, and 
the methods of teaching employed 
therein. The subject has received 
wide attention at home, and should 
be one of great interest to all who 
are engaged in aggressive Chris- 
tian work. 





Rey. Wintiam AsHmorn, D.D., 
of Swatow, writes an incisive letter 
to the N. Y. Independent on the 
moral influence of Western civiliza- 
tion. He says that in Hongkong 
the Oriental confronts the Occidental 
and the Occidental confronts the 
Oriental. Here the two civilizations 
meet, with every opportunity of a 
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mutual understanding. The colony 
is Hnglish, and is therefore regu- 
lated and governed according to 
the most enlightened ideals. The 
evidences of wealth, commercial 
prosperity and the control of ma- 
terial forces are plainly to be seen 
by even the most benighted. The 
city is well graded, substantially 
builé and provided with almost 
every modern improvement. It 
has stood for half a century, like a 
Pharos, letting the light of its 
modern splendor shine far and 
near. More attractive than ever 
was Tyre, as queen city of the seas, 
she has been studied by the ob- 
serving heathen until unnumbered 
thousands are familiar with her 
quays and wharves and docks and 
palatial homes and wonderful ship- 
ping. And still, there is almost no 
perceptible effect upon the mass of 
Chinese humanity. There are vil- 
lages in full sight of Hongkong, 
where the same old _ traditional 
form of habitation and mode of 
life prevails. While it is true that 
municipal authority has enforced a 
new and improved order of things 
in domicile aud market-place within 
the city itself, and while it is more 
than possible that the great object 
lesson may have made impressions 
which lie beyond our ken, the 
visible results do not seem to war- 
rant a belief that ‘‘our superior 
civilization” can be depended upon 
as an agency to ‘‘crane up this 
people to a higher moral plateau.” 
One discouraging thing is the pro- 
clivity a Chinaman shows toward 
the doubtful rather than the good 
features of oar civilization. For- 
eign wines and beer and cigars 
have an attraction for those who can 
afford them. Great crowds attend 
the horse races, and are in lively 
sympathy with the foreigner’s wild 
excitement and extravagant.betting. 
Lottery tickets—a foreign invention 
—are in great demand., Pistols and 
cannon aud war-ships are secured 
at any cost. Some of our readers 
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may be of the opinion that this 
view is too pessimistic. Perhaps 
so; and yet, are not the facts a 
sufficient indication that moral re- 
form can come only from moral 
ideas ? 





THE QUESTION has been asked: 
“Are the non-Christian religions a 
stepping-stone to Christianity P ”’ 
We are not so presumptuous as to 
attempt a reply to this interroga- 
tive in the space allotted to an 
editorial note. But, notwithstand- 
ing the differences among Protest- 
ant missionaries of China touching 
a matter of so great interest to all, 
surely no one can object to a candid 
statement of certain points involved. 
For 120 years a controversy raged 
among Roman Catholics in regard 
to the ancient custom of the Hm- 
peror paying his devotions at the 
winter solstice under the open sky, 
without any image or other sym- 
bols of idolatry, save only a tablet 
upon which is inscribed in gilt 
letters, ‘The Throne of Imperial 
Heaven, the Supreme Ruler.” ‘The 
Jesuits contended that this is, in a 
manner, the worship of the true 
God. The opposite view was urged 
that the worship of Heaven could 
not be accepted as the basis of 
Christian theism; and this view 
finally received the endorsement of 
papal infallibility, carrying with it 
the obligation to use ‘l”ien Chu as 
the name for God. It is perhaps 
unfortunate that the early Prot- 
estant missionaries to China did 
not accept the results of that con- 
troversy. While this is admitted,— 
with a degree of meutal reserva- 
tion,—it seems to us that the 
grounds on which the Pope and 
his advisers reached their conclu- 
sion, ought not to be accepted in the 
whole. We would, on the one 
hand, deprecate a serious attempt 
to take any theory or usage of a 
pagan religion as a basis upon 
which to rear the superstructure of 
Christian theism; while, on the 
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other hand, it would seem unwise 
to wholly reject the intimations 
either of nature or tradition. Un- 
doubtedly, far too much has been 
assumed in the effort to learn from 
ignorant men as from an oracle. 


It was long supposed that the un-> 


tutored savage of North America 
could see the Great Spirit in the 
clouds and hear Him in the wind, 
although it is now believed that all 
such ideas had gradually spread 
among the tribes from early mis- 
sionary teaching. It is possible 
that not only Abraham, but all the 
Fathers, down through the Israel- 
itish history to the time of Moses, 
had false or imperfect conceptions 
of Omneity ; while Moses, in en- 
forcing the true monotheistic 
concept, undertook to teach the 
Israelites that the different names 
for God do not indicate different 
gods, but refer to the one true God. 
Apparently on no other rational 
ground can we explain the Hlo- 
histic and Jehovistic passages in 
the Pentateuch, unless we are pre- 
pared to accepf the results of 
modern destructive criticism. We 
may infer that, as ‘‘an idol is 
nothing in the world,” we need not 
make much ado over the names by 
which they are called. 

When divine hght broke upon 
the world, did it shine for the few 
or for many? Are there no tradi- 
tions of Paradise, of patriarchal 
sacrifice, of the Promised One who 
should come as the Desire of 
Nations? Does not Paul in his 
letter to the Romans (i, 11-16) 
teach that those who have not a 
written revelation from God, may 
yet possess a conscience, or spiritual 
aptitude, enabling such as have 
not the law to “do by nature” 
certain things “contained in the 
law?” But we may regard Ro- 
mans i, 18 as decisive that Paul 
held the Gentiles—great multitudes 
of them—to be guilty before God 
of knowing something of the truth 
and living contrary to it; which 
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fact is sufficiently startling and 
imperative to awaken a profound 
activity in missionary circles. 
While, therefore, we cannot doubt 
as to what is the seat of authority 
in religion, ¢.e., the Holy Scrip- 
tures, we may, with the page of 
revealed truth open before us, study 
the non-Christian systems of faith : 
not as those who seek a foundation, 
but as those who are assured that 
God has not left himself without 
witness in the world (Acts xiv, 
17) ; and if the heathen erect their 
altars to “the unknown God,” we 
may, like the inspired preacher in 
Athens, learn from this fact certain 
lessons of art or wisdom in teach- 
ing the truths of Revelation,—and 
very little beyond this. Moreover, 
our judgment in reference to the 
religious and moral character of 
heathenism must proceed, not from 
the standpoint of Confucius or 
Buddha, but from our Christian 
consciousness. 





In The Medical Missionary Jour- 
nal for March, a correspondent, 
reviewing the work recently noticed 
by us, ‘“ Missionaries in China,” 
takes occasion to heartily commend 
the author’s attack on Bibliolatry. 
A regret is expressed that mission- 
aries are in the habit of calling upon 
their Chinese converts to accept 
the Bible literally, without ever so 
much as mentioning the Higher 
Criticism. We suggest that it will 
be time enough to deplore this 
state of things when the assured 
results of modern critical investi- 
gation of the sacred text are placed 
before the Christian world. Rabbi 
Wise, President of the Hebrew 
Union College at Cincinnati, U.S. 
A., has just issued a learned work 
called ‘‘ Pronaos to Holy Writ,” in 
which he reasons from the Jewish 
creed-point of the Old Testament, 
but confirms, on the whole, the 
general position of orthodoxy re- 
specting the main points subject 
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to controversy. In_ respect to 
Isaiah, he affirms that ‘“ there exists 
no necessity to suppose that any 
chapter or part of one, from i to 
XXX1X, was not written by the very 
Isaiah, son of Amoz, whose name 
is at the head of the book,” al- 
though, in common with other 
critics, he admits that subsequent 
chapters have a different authorship. 
As to Daniel, while the Armaic por- 
tion was undoubtedly written by 
the prophet himself, and the Hebrew 
portion is by another, B. C. 170, he 
finds in it, as a whole, corroborative 
evidence of the Mosaic character of 
the Pentateuch. By arguments 
drawn from the abundant sources 
of which he is master, he supports 
unequivocally the Mosaic origin of 
Genesis, Hxodus, Leviticus, Num- 
bers and Deuteronomy, and holds 
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that the basis of Old Testament 
religion is the authenticity of these 
records. The common theory of 
Jehovistic and Hlohistic author- 
ships of sections or chapters, as 
well as the hypothesis of fragments, 
is energetically antagonized by this 
Master in Israel. 

Missionaries will take a wise 
course who refuse, at least for the 
present, to give much time in 
school or chapel to the bare nega- 
tivism which characterizes the 
work of many biblical critics. It 
is said of the late Dr. Charles 
Hlliot, a prince among scholars, 
that he believed in criticism, yea 
in the highest criticism, but he also 
held firmly to the belief that 
‘exegesis,’ and not ‘‘ eisegesis,’’ 18 
the province of the student of the 
Scriptures. 


a 


alissionary dletus. 


—Rev. Mr. Fulton, of Canton, 
has been busy with his ‘ Floating 
Chapel and Dispensary,” in which 
with a full force of assistants, he 
can go from place to place. Ina 
little more than two months he and 
his assistants have preached in a 
hundred villages and had 1500 
applicants for medical aid, who also 
heard the Gospel and received 
tracts on the boat. The expense of 
the boat, preacher and salaries are 
met by Young People’s Societies of 
Christian Hndeavor. 

—The entire number of Bible 
women connected with the Foo- 
chow M. HE. Mission during the 
past year, was twenty-two. A 
summary of the work done by 
them includes’ the _ following: 
Visits made, 2367; the Gospel 
preached, 2367 times; 239 prayer- 
meetings held; total number of 
hearers, 25,840. Many have been 
brought into the Church as a direct 
result of the work of these women. 


—Mr. Thomas Gatrell, writing 
of a recent trip in the southern 
part of Chihli province, says: “I 
visited a whole line of Hsien cities 
right from Shun-te-foo to Chao- 
chou, and was very disappointed 
in them. They were more like de- 
serted places tlian cities ; the pawn- 
shops seeming to do more business 
than any others. It is a very wild 
part of the province ; highway rob- 
beries with violence being a thing 
of frequent occurrence. Drinking, 
gambling and kindred vices are 
carried on in the most open and 
shameless manner. ‘Truly, Satan’s 
seat is here.’ We fear that the 
impoverished condition of the peo- 
ple in many parts of North China 
is a constant menace to the peace 
of the country. 

—Rev. Henry V. Noyes, of 
Canton, writes: ‘I think the gen- 
eral state of unrest in China is 
having its influence in the South 
to some extent. Somewhat more 
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than three months ago the gentry 
at Mui-luck, a station of the Pres- 
byterian Mission 250 miles south- 
west of Canton, endeavored to 
intimidate the people so as to pre- 
vent the present chapel from being 
leased again to the mission, or any 
other being obtained. One man 
was sentenced to receive 600 blows, 
simply for bearing a message from 
a missionary to the owner of a 
building in regard to renting it. 
The leader in this opposition was a 
nephew of Chan Lan-pin, the first 
Chinese ambassador to the U.S. 
March 20th, a chapel of the same 
mission, a little more than 100 
miles south-west of Canton, was 
attacked and looted just after the 
Sabbath service. ‘Threatening pla- 
cards have also been posted in San- 
ui city, 75 miles south from here 
and 50 from Chik-hom, where the 
chapel was looted. Merchants are 
also finding their efforts to convey 
goods into the interior, under tran- 
sit passes, stoutly resisted. All 
this shows that anti-foreign feeling, 
though not manifesting itself so 
violently as it has done of late in 
Central China, is still here in ex- 
istence in the South.” 





METHODIST NEW CONNEXION MISSION. 


Our Annual Meeting was held 
at Lang-san on Tuesday, March 
29th, and following days. The 
chair was taken by Rev. J. Inno- 
cent, and the brethren from the 
various circuits were all present ; 
and also, the lady principal as repre- 
senting the girls’ school. After 
devotional exercises, the first day 
was taken up with preliminary 
arrangements and appointment of 
officers, &c. Reports of work were 
presented from the various sections, 
principally of an encouraging char- 
acter. From Tientsin came the 
cheering news that Mr. Chang, our 
theological tutor, had made over 
to the mission, for use as a boys’ 
school, a house newly built by him. 


MISSIONARY NEWS. 
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The returns from the whole mis- 
sion, however, show a decrease of 
14 members. But it is. gratify- 
ing that the decrease is so slight, 
considering that in Shantung, where 
by far the larger part of our 
membership is, our cause has suf- 
fered severely through the floods of 
late years, and some of our small 
country stations have become al- 
most extinct through the whole- 
sale migrations to other parts; 
coupled with the fact that the 
health of the superintendent of the 
circuit, Rev. J. Innocent, has been 
in a very precarious state during 
the winter. The medical mission 
work in Lao-ling is of a very en- 
couraging character. The number 
of patients treated duriif® the year 
is 9594, an increase of more than 
4000 on last year’s returns. The 
patients came from 9521 different 
towns and villages, covering the 
large area of 17,000 square miles. 
There is daily preaching to the 
outside patients and in the wards 
of the hospital. After long con- 
sideration of alternate plans, it was 
recommended that medical work be 
re-opened at Lang-san, and _ that 
Dr. Shrubshall be appointed to 
that work. 

The Mission has been re-inforced 
during the year by the return of 
Rev. J. and Mrs. Hinds, and by 
the arrival of Rev. J. R. Robson 
and Dr. and Mrs. Marshall. A 
resolution of welcome to these 
brethren and sisters was heartily 
accorded. 

Some time was taken up with 
the discussion of various cases which 
had been brought under discipline 
during the year. Four students 
were recominended for the Theo- 
logical College in Tientsin; and 
several were recommended for em- 
ployment as preachers and for school 
work; the former subject to their 
passing a satisfactory examination. 

The report of the Theological 
Committee on the examination of 
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14 preachers on probation, was, on 
the whole, of a very gratifying 
nature. Six passed well, the two 
highest getting respectively 335 
and 328 marks out of a possible 
400. Four passed. Two have to 
go through the first year’s exami- 
nation again, and two retire from 
the work of the native ministry. 
The two brethren who head the 
list, will be each presented with 
copies of Faber’s Commentary on 
Mark and Moule’s Sermons. 

A concise code of rules for our 
members, students, preachers ‘and 
native pastors, has long been a 
felt want in our mission. A com- 
mittee was appointed at our last 
yearly meeting to draw up such 
code, which was duly carried out 
and presented to the meeting. After 
sone discussion, it was again refer- 
red to the committee for further 
deliberation. A scheme for the es- 
tablishing of a Mutual Provident 
Society was also brought forward. 
It is intended that all our native 
preachers shall become members of 
this Society, contributing a small 
annual sum according to age and 
years of service. And out of the 


funa so formed, provision will be 


ynade for those disabled, and a sum 
for funeral expenses, and for widow 
and children, will also be paid. 

The scheme was adopted, and 
will be submitted in due course to 
the native quarterly meetings. 

Special services in connection 
with. our meeting were held as 
follows: In English—On Tuesday 
evening, a sermon was preached in 
a room set apart for that purpose 
in the Mining Co.’s College, by Rev. 
J. Innocent, and on Sunday even- 
ing, in the same place, by Rev. J. 
Robinson. In Chinese—On Friday 
night, a prayer-meeting was held in 
the native chapel, which was well 
attended and enthusiastic, some 
of the members coming a distance 
of four or five miles. On Sunday 
there was the usual services, at the 
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close of which the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper was observed. 
Rev. J. Innocent was to have pre- 
sided at these services, but he was 
too unwell to attend; it therefore 
fell to the lot of the missionary in 
charge, Rev. F. B. Turner. Service 
also was conducted at Ku-zeh, 50 
li from Lang-san, and the sacra- 
ment was administered by their old 
pastor, Rev. J. Hinds. 


The statistics are as follows :— 


Preaching places : 84 
Native helpers (male Eos 
female 3) .. es 36 
Voluntary workers 7 11 
Members 1376 
Candidates for member- 
ship Si .. 464 
Baptized during the year 109 
1 theological college 12 students. 


2 preparatory schools 11 scholars. 
23 boys’ schools aa 7! bs 
1 girls’ school Bi 16 - 


The greatest harmony prevailed 
throughout, and we separated with 
brighter hopes of success in the 
ensuing year. 

Joun Hunps. 


F. W. MArsHALt. 
TiuntTsin, Apreol 15th, 1892. 





REVIVAL AT KIUKIANG. 


We have just had a glorious 
revival here in our Kiukiang In- 
stitute. The four ministers here— 
Revs. J. Jackson, J. R. Hykes, J. 
J. Banbury and E. 8. Little—parti- 
cipated in the service. On Monday 
we held a Consecration Service, in 
which the ministers and native 
preachers waited upon God _ for 
help, blessing and direction. On 
Tuesday evening, after the address, 
one man—-a literary gentleman— 
came forward publicly and confessed 
his faith in Christ. On Wednesday 
there came a great blessing upon 
us, and, after the address, 18 came 
forward, and till late we prayed 
and sang and praised God for His 
wonderful love. On Thursday, after 
the address, 17 more came forward, 
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and the glorious scenes of the 
previous night were renewed. On 
Friday, after the address, 3 more 
came forward and found peace in 
believing. In addition to these 
eyening services, there were daily 
services of prayer and preparation 
at six o'clock in the morning and 
at four o’clock in the afternoon. 
The regular services began at eight 
o'clock at night. Besides this there 
was a good deal of personal work 
with individual enquirers, done by 
our native preachers. Saturday 
night was given up to _ prayer, 
exhortation and testimony. Many 
of the new converts, for the first 
time in their lives, taking part in the 
devotional exercises. On Sunday 
morning, a large congregation as- 
sembled to hear a sermon specially 
suited to those who had just entered 
on the Christian life. In the 
afternoon, after the Sunday-school, 
another special service was held 
by the pastor for those who were to 
be baptized in the evening service. 
What a glorious time we had at 
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night! For two hours the four 
ministers of the place were delight- 
fully busy baptizing the new con- 
verts and in administering the Sa- 
crament of the Lord’s Supper to 
over 110 communicants. Thus 
closed a day and a work long to be 
remembered. The converts were of 
all classes ; two were literary men of 
the Siu Ts‘ai degree, some were 
working men from theneighborhood, 
and others were young men and boys 
at present studying in the school 
and who have long been instructed 
in Divine things. Our native 
preachers, and ourselves, have been 
greatly blessed and stirred up to 
live better lives and to do greater 
things for Christ. This week’s 
services have been the most re- 
markable ever held in our Central 
China Mission. We believe our 
ingathering is just beginning, and 
that from this series of services a 
strong influence will go out to cur 
other Churches and out-stations.— 
Rev. E. 8. Lirrtze. 
April 12th, 1892. 
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4th.—News received that anti-foreign 
placards had again made their appear- 
ance on the walls of Kading, some thirty 
miles or so from Shanghai. The Chris- 
tians there have been warned that they 
are to be driven out, and the people, 
when asked whence the placards came, 
replied that they came from Shanghai. 
It has now been learnt that the Magis- 
trate-at Kahding having been informed of 
the posting there of anti-Christian 
placards, sent some military officers out 
to investigate, and on their confirming 
the report, he sent for the various tipaos, 
rated them soundly for their want of 
vigilance and ordered the placards to be 
torn down immediately. Measures are 
now being taken to bring to justice the 
authors of the outrage. 

6th.—Sudden death at Canton of H. 
E. Liu Jui-fén, Governor of the Pro- 
vince, H. E. Liu was an Anhui licen- 
tiate, and was Taotai at Shanghai in 


1878, Provincial Judge in Kiangsi in 
1882 and Provincial Treasurer in 1883. 
Appointed Minister to England and 
Russia in 1885 ‘and given the title of 
Expectant Director of the Metropolitan 
Court in the same year; Director of the 
Court of Sacrificial Worship in 1886 and 
afterwards Director of Court of Revision. 
He was appointed Minister to England, 
France, Italy and Belgium in 1887 and 
Governor of Kuangtung in 1889. 

8th.—News from Formosa that an 
engagement between the Imperial troops 
and the aborigines took place a short 
time ago, resulting in the complete 
defeat of the latter. The victorious 
braves have returned from their field of 
glory; their presence being no longer 
necessary to the peace of country around. 

9th.—Conclusion of the trial in which 
Lieut. Hetherington, of the U.8, Marion, 
was charged with the murder of Wm. 
Gower Robinson, while driving on the 
Bund, Yokohama. Lieutenant Hether- 
ington was acquitted. 
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20th, There is ageneral strike in Macao 
of the Chinese as a protest against the 
proposed Samshu Farm. The whole of 
the shops are closed, but everything is 
quiet at present. 

The authorities are on the alert and 
some arrests have been made. 
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22nd,—Everything has been settled 
between the Chinese traders and shop- 
keepers and the Macao Govermnent. The 
shops in the Bazaar have been re-opened 
and business resumed in the usual way. 
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BIRTHS. 

At Hastings, England, 11th February, 
the wife of Rev. G. W. Coutras, Church 
Missionary Society, Hangchow, of a 
daughter. 

At Moukden, on the 28th Mareh, the wife 


of Rev. TxHomAs C, Frriron, M.A, 
Trish Presbyterian Mission, of a 
daughter, 


At Hankow, on the 5th April, the wife 
of Rev. Wm. A. CornaBy, Wesleyan 
Mission, of a son (William Basil.) 

At Hangchow, on the 17th April, the 
wife of Rev, J. H. Jupson, of « son. 
MARRIAGES. 

At Tientsin, 3lst March, by Rev. J. Lees, 
Mr. A; R: Saunpers, to Miss I. A; 
SmitH, both of China Inland Mission, 

At the Cathedral, Shanghai, 5th April, 
by the Rev. H. C. Hodges, M. A., the 
Rev, GrorGk Dovueras, M.A., of the 
United Presbyterian Mission, Man- 
churia, to MarGarert, eldest daughter 
of James Struthers, Esq., Lanarkshire, 
Scotland. 

At Hangchow, China, 6th April, by Rev. 
J. L. Stuart, assisted by Rev. G. W. 
Painter, Rev. P. Frank Price, of 
Soochow, to Miss Essin E. WItson, 
both of Southern Presbyterian Mission. 

AT the Chapel of the Bridgman Memo- 
rial School, Shanghai, on April 19th, by 
the Rev. E. J. H. Thomson, Epear 
Woops, M.D., Southern Presbyterian 
Mission, to FRANCES ANN, daughter of 
the Rev. D. D. Smith, formerly mis- 
sionary to China. 

DEATH. 

At Ichow Fu, Shantung Province, China, 
on Thursday, 3!lst March, 1892, of 
broncho-pneumonia, GrORGIE  Boyp, 
only daughter of Rev. and Mrs. Wm, P. 
Chalfant, of the American Presbyterian 
Mission, aged 2 years and 8 months, 

ARRIVALS. 

At Shanghai, on 15th April, Miss C. 
KERR (returned), unconnected ; Miss 
Ada Haven (returned), for Am. Board, 
Peking ; JoHN Berkir, J. W. PELL, W. 
H. SHaw and Mr, Fryer, for Wesleyan 
Mission, Hankow. 

At Shanghai, on 25th April, Rev. J, 
Bares (returned), for Church Mission- 


ary Society, Ningpo; Mr. W. C, 
Hooker, China Inland Mission, Mr. 
CHARLES Besr (unconnected). 

AT Shanghai, on 27th April, Rey. and 
Mrs. A. Kine, L. M. 8., Tientsin 
(returned). 


DEPARTURES. 


From Shanghai, on Ist April, Rev. J. C. 
THompson, M.D. and family, of the 
American Presbyterian Mission, Macao, 
for United States, 

From Shanghai, on Ist April, Rev. J. and 
Mrs. Wattey, Am. Meth. Epis. Mission, 

_ for England. 

From Shanghai, on Ist April, Miss E. D. 
STEWELL, associated with Rev. and 
Mrs. Foster, Hankow, for a_ short 
visit to United States. 

From Shanghai, on Ist April, Doctors 
(J. R, and Mrs.) Jonss, of M. EK, Mis- 
sion, Peking, for United States. 

From Shanghai, on 2nd April. Mrs, KE. 
Bryant, Misses Bryant (2) sons (2), 
the family of Rev, E. Bryant, Tientsin, 
for England. 

From Shanghai, on 2nd April, Mr. and 
Mrs. GutstoN and two children and 
Miss Byron, of C. I. M., for England. 

From Shanghai, on 8th April, Rev. H. P. 
and Mrs. PeRKINs and two children, of 
Am. Board, for United States. 

From Shanghai, on 8th April, Mr. and 
Mrs, Geo. Niconn and Miss Matcoum, 
for Australia. 

From Shanghai, on llth April, Rev. and 
Mrs. J. MacDovearn and child, 
Canadian Presby. Mission, Honan, for 
Canada. 

From Shanghai, on 19th April, Rev. ana 
Mrs. J. C. Fereuson and three children 
and Miss E. C. Suaw, of M. E. Mission, 
Nanking, for United States, 

From Shanghai, on 19th April, Rev. and 
Mrs. D, L. ANDERSON and family, M. 
E. Mission, South, Soochow, for United 
States, 

From Shanghai, on 26th April, Mr. and 
Mrs. LANGMAN «nd two children, Mrs, 
THORNE, Misses Muir and C, Ets, of 
C. I, M., for England. 

From Shanghai, on 30th April, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. EAson and four children, of C. 
I, M., for England. 
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Why we should study the Old Testament. 


BY REV. WILLIAM ASHMORE, D.D., SWATOW, B.M. U. 


eu Christian disciple, student or no student, should be well 
grounded in Old Testament knowledge, for these among other 
reasons : 
ip 
Because the Old Testament writings came in old time not by 
the will of man, but through holy men of God, who spake as they 
were moved; or impelled, or “borne along” of the Holy Ghost- 
If there was not another reason under the sun, that one would be 
reason enough for the most persistent study. We want to know 
what the Holy Spirit taught these men. 


ne 


. Because Christ himself, the author and finisher of human faith, 

and who knows what is needful to a strong and comprehensive 
faith, has told us to search these same Scriptures, saying they 
testified of him and because eternal life is in them. 


Eich, 


Because Paul declares concerning them that they are holy 
Scriptures, a fact which distinguishes them from all other Scrip- 
tures or writings. The world may be full of books, and Christendom 
may be full of devout and religious books, but they are none of 
them entitled to the lofty designation “holy.” When books are 
pronounced “holy” by inspired men, it means that they are some- 
- thing more than mere “literature.” When Moses drew near the 
burning bush, he was commanded to take off his shoes. In any 
other sort of “burning bush”—no doubt the flames curled and the 
smoke ascended in just the same way—and the bush burned accord- 
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ing to the same laws of combustion, but Moses never took off his 
shoes to them. Critics, take off your shoes; the book you ap- 
proach is a Hoty book. 

1. 


Because as Paul told Timothy these same Scriptures were able 
to make him wise unto salvation. The light of life was in them. 
We who have eternal life want all the more to study up the 
original sources of life-giving wisdom. ‘They had great libraries in 
ancient times, but in none of them do we have traces of any other 
book which could make people wise unto salvation. This one book 
stood alone in all the ages. | 


Le 


Because these old writings were the religious text books of 
Zacharias the priest, of Anna the prophetess, of old Simeon, of 
Cornelius, and the Eunuch, and of a great multitude of devout men 
from every nation under heaven before they heard of Christ. We 
shall find it immensely to our advantage to be familiar with teach- 
jngs which made them so devout. 


Ae 


Because so many past generations of good men have loved 
these same books, above their chief joy, and have gone to heaven by 
the light of them—all the patriarchs and the prophets—and the 
godly of the old regime. They were great students of such parts of 
the Old Testament as existed in their respective generations. It.is 
good for us to taste their spiritual diet and know how to make bread 
for ourselves out of that old corn of the land. The barley of the 
old covenant mixes well with the fine flour of the new. 


Vil. 


Because Peter tells us to take heed to those old writings, which 
he calls a sure word of prophecy, a light that shineth in a dark 
place. There are not a few dark places yet in the world’s future 
and in great doctrinal subjects on which we need light that is stored 
up for us there and nowhere else. 


Wait. 


Because we are specially notified that the things written afore- 
time were written for our admonition, upon, whom the ends of the 
world havecome. Not unto themselves but unto us did they minis- 
ter the things that-are now reported unto us. Then by all means 
as we respect a cal] from God, let us heed Old Testament messages 
sent to us also and ndt to the Jews only. 


t 
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16 
Because the Old Testament is a book of beginnings as the New 
Testament is a book of endings,—the beginning of the sun, moon 
and stars, the beginnings of life, the beginnings of man, the begin- 
nings of sin, the beginnings of redemption and the beginnings of 
all the revelations of God. Let us begin at the beginning. 


| x. 

Because that old book is a key to the history of human kind, a 
key to the origin of nations and the starting point for all human 
research ; without it we are all adrift at sea; without it human 
history would be incoherent and inexplicable. Let us all start 
right with a right working hypothesis at the outset. 


XI 

Because it is the foundation substructure of the whole New 
Testament. The old Latin aphorism translated says: “The New 
Testament is latent in the Old; the Old Testament is revealed in 
the New.” The two are correlate like a pair of oars, or a pair of 
wings. They work together as parts of a common revelation. 
We cannot discard one oar or one wing, but must handle them 
both in connection with each other. 

SEP: 

Because it is of transcendent importance to have a historical 
Basis for a Dogmatic Faith. All religions seek to find such, and 
where they are ancient, depend much upon them. In this essential 
Christianity leaves them all behind. Especially is this seen in the 
old faiths of Asia. Wherein they deal proudly, the Old Testament 
towers above them. It presents a historic basis coeval with human 
history. | 

XII. 

Because a thorough understanding of all the circumstances 
attending the giving of the fiery law is an*indispensable prerequisite 
to an understanding of the whole scheme of grace. It is an over- 
sight, too, that the laws of the ancient Hebrews do not receive some 
attention in a theological training. We call them Jewish and 
local, but they form a sure foundation for all just jurisprudence ; 
and justice is to be recognized before grace can come in at.all. 

RYE 

Because it contains that marvelous system of grace of a provi- 
sional nature, which operated in connection with the real law, 
furnishing temporary and provisional respites, absolutions and 
deliverances, until the real system of grace could be set up, which 
redeemed all the pledges of the old system. 
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AY. 

Because the Old Testament contains the plan of Christ’s life: 
for Christ’s life had a plan: a substitute has his work marked out 
by the conditions and habilities of his principal. Christ recognized 
_ this predetermined plan and always conformed to it as the repre- 
sentative Israel. Hence all such expressions as these: ‘Thou art 
my servant, O Israel, in whom I will be glorified.” ‘‘ Out of Egypt 
have I called my Son”—“as it is written ’—“ that it oe be 
fulfilled ’—“ for thus it becometh us to fulfill.” 

AT, 

Because it is the book that entered into the religious life of 
Jesus. The Law and the Prophets were his mother’s Bible. The 
Psalms of David were the songs of His childhood and the medita- 
tion of his manhood ; many of them were ante-natal utterances by 
himself. In an Old Testament atmosphere he lived and breathed. 
The book that so entered into the spiritual life of Christ must ever 
be a wonderful and awe inspiring book to us. We are told we 
should not worship a book—we do not worship a book—but like 
Israel of old when we hear the word of God, we bow our heads 
and worship. Again, take off thy shoes and bare thy head. 


RY Ai. 

Because it contains many yet unfulfilled prophecies. Some 
that are only partially fulfilled—and some that are to have a double 
fulfillment—their completions are ahead ; they will certainly come 
in due time; they may be sealed till the time of the end, but at 
eventime it shall be hight ; though this vision tarry, wait for it; it 
will surely come; it will not tarry. Give heed then to the sure 
word of prophecy and keep reading them over till all is fulfilled, 


AVIL, 

Because its types and symbols also have not yet exhausted 
their significance. Deeper meaning and wider sweep of application 
disclose themselves as the ages wear on. Take for example the 
results prefigured in the fall of Jericho, the ingatherings, the harvest 
periods, the various feasts of the Jews, ending with the transcendent 
jubilee and the return of the ransomed—the pleroma is ahead and a 
mighty pleroma it is to be—a small column of Jews was back, but a 
vast cavalcade of the nations is ahead. “ Return ye ransomed !” 

XIX, 

Because it is a book of precedents in the divine administration 
of human affairs. . Law practice has its precedents, and medical prac- 
tice has its precedents, and so has God’s legal practice and God’s 
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moral practice. The Old Testament is full of guiding and test 
cases, showing how God deals with individuals and with nations 
under every variety of moral conduct. These precedents form the 
rule to-day. They are not repeated in didactic statement in the 
New Testament. 
; KX, 

Because it contains descriptions or practical definitions of the 
theological terms used in the New Testament. Any full modern 
dictionary illustrates this, where we have a dogmatic definition 
given in synonymous words, attended with a pictorial representation 
of the thing defined, Words may change their meaning, but em- 
blems and pictures do not. If there is doubt about the etymology 
of the word, appeal is made to the picture. In the New Testament 
we have the words atonement, justification, sanctification, reconcilia- 
tion; in the Old Testament we have the process pictured out. 
Does any man puzzle over the meaning of New Testament expres- 
sions? Let him go back to Aaron’s altar and enter the primary 
class again. 

XX 

Because in the Old Testament we have such minute and — 
powerful delineations of human nature acting itself out under every 
conceivable variety of moral condition, all presented unerringly 
without flaw and without partiality. The number of these delinea- 
tions and touches of character run up into the thousand, so that if 
one were to be only a student of human nature, the Old Testament 
would be worth to him more than a hundred Shakespeares ; no man 
who wishes to understand human nature can afford to be a superfi- 
cial student of the Old Testament. 

XAIT | 

Because in the Old Testament we see exhibited so clearly the 
mode of co-operation of the divine and the human in the affairs of 
every-day life. We see the cog wheels working into each other 
with perfect adaptation. 

XXIII. 

Because in it we see the divine arm made bare in general provid- 
ence and special interventions. He who wants to think intelligibly 
on the “divine immanence”’ and the “ divine transcendence,” let him 
begin at Genesis and study down, and he will not easily be misled 
by any other teaching. 

XXIV. 

Because that in it the very heavens are so often opened and 

there appear such bright and seraphic visions of the unseen world. 
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The ministry of angels, taken as an understood thing in the New 
Testament, is illustrated more in detail in the old ; a ladder to heaven, 
with angels ascending and descending, is only one of the pictures, 
and so with a multitude of other things. Primary lessons are not 
supposed to need repetition, 

XX. 

Because it is brimful of the rich and ripe experiences of the 
saints of the olden time, stored away there to be food for us in the 
latter days. In it are found the Psalms and hymns of the golden 
temple; in it is the first part of the great song of Moses and the 
Lamb, rehearsed in partial form at the shores of the Red Sea, 
but to be repeated in grander form with the full chorus of the 
redeemed; ten thousand times ten thousand and thousands of 
thousands on the sea of glass. 

RXV I, 

Because in it we trace, as we do ariver’s course, the gradual 
unfolding step by step of God’s plan of eternity for the redemption 
of man, the confirmation of angels and what is higher than all else 
the glory of Christ and his exaltation to the new headship over the 
creation. Men tell us of the saving efficacy of a knowledge of the 
historic Christ. But as there is a Christ of history, so there is also 
a Christ of promise; then a Christ of type and shadow and then a 
Christ of explicit prophecy—a Pre-Historic Christ—the knowledge of 
whom was as truly saviug to those who had it as ours is tous. We 
cannot afford to be measurably ignorant of 4,000 years of such 
precious history. Nor can we presume to speak of the volume of 
the book which contains it as one to be treated “the same as any 
other book”? which puts in no claim of God for its author. 


XX VIT. 

Because in it we are brought into companionship and kinsman- 
ship with all the holy men of the past—Abel, Seth, Noah, Abraham, 
Moses and Aaron, and Samuel among the prophets, and a host of 
godly men and women, who now form the cloud of witnesses over 
head and have entered into the family in heaven. Let us keep track 
of the wondrous genealogy. 

XXVITI. 

Because the old book is an arsenal of spiritual weapons, a store- 
house of helps and protections and preventions and nourishments 
for the enlightenment of the understanding and the delectation 
of the Christian spirit. It is a record of battles and triumphs of 
faith and hope which we are to repeat; a portrait gallery of heroes 
whom we are to imitate; a museum of captured banners, swords and. 
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shields of the mighty taken in battle and laid up as was Goliath’s 
sword at Nob under the care of Ahimelech; a treasury of weapons of 
warfare which had been victorious for the saints and had put to 
flight the armies of the aliens and which were good for all time. 


XXIX. 


These reasons may be greatly multiplied, but we set out not to 
exceed twenty-five or thirty, and so as we approach the end we say 
the old book ought to be studied devoutly on bended knees as a 
corrective to the religious drift of our day and the secularized treat- 
ment of those who call themselves “critics” of God’s word. The 
conviction holds us firmly that quite a number of these destructive 
aberrations would not have such sway if more of the Christians of a 
generation ago had been better instructed in the elementary prin- 
ciples of the faith as are taught in the Old Testament. The “ moral 
influence theory of the atonement was never generated at Aaron’s 
altar.” 

XXX. 

And, finally, because so often, when students leave the seminary, 
they discover the need of more extended knowledge of the Old 
Testament than they have ever had, and find themselves driven to 
the study of a new class of books, not those which deal with the 
mere outward shell—authors, dates, literary characteristics and 
similar things—but those which take him direct to the tabernacle 
and altar, to sacrifice and offering, to the manna and the smitten 
rock, and to Zion, not to the Zion of the critics, but to Zion, the city 
of our solemnities, and Zion, the city of the Great King. 





Christian Terminology in Chinese. 
BY REV. JOHN C. GIBSON, SWATOW, E. P. M. 
First Part. 
MONG the many interesting questions of language with which 
we have to deal in China, an inquiry is urgently called for 
into the sources and the fitness of the theological and religious 
terms which we commonly employ. 

Many are derived from Buddhism, some from Confucianism 
and some perhaps from ‘Taoism; while others have been originated 
more or less happily by Christian teachers. It is no easy matter to 
say how far the terms thus derived are fitted to convey purely 
Christian ideas, and how far they still carry with them the associa- 
tions of the false system from which they are borrowed, or of the. 
errors of those who first employed them, ‘I'he difficulty is perhaps 
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increased by the fact that not a few of these borrowings were first 
made by the Roman Catholic missionaries and have come to us 
through this channel. 

My object in this paper is to call attention to this subject, as 
urgently demanding treatment by the few among us who are 
competent to do justice to it, as scholars, as theologians and as 
devout students of the word of God. It was slightly touched by Dr. 
Martin in a paper read before the Missionary Association of 
Peking, which was afterwards printed in Tue Catness RecorDER 
for May, 1889, pp. 193-203. Some further remarks were contri- 
buted by Dr. Eitel in a review of this paper, which appeared in the 
‘*China Review ” for Nov.-Dec., 1889, p. 200. 

The former of these writers views the Buddhist influence chiefly 
as a helpful preparation for Christian teaching, while the latter 
justly points rather to the danger of doctrinal corruption which may 
result from it. Hach point of view has its value, and the whole 
subject is full of interest. : 

There are two dangers against which we need to be on our 
guard. . 

One is the tendency of new missionaries to accept without 
question the phraseology which they find already prevalent in the 
mission which they join. Being at first incompetent to judge for 
themselves, they are apt to adopt phrases which represent the errors 
of their predecessors, and by the time they have acquired some 
knowledge of the language their judgment is already warped by use 
and habit. 


Another danger arises from the impression which we are apt 
to form that the native Christians at least must know their own 
language and how best to express Christian ideas in it. This 
impression is seriously misleading, for three reasons at least :— 

1. The native Christian has formed his religious vocabulary, as 
a rule, not independently, but by imitation of the missionary from 
whom he first heard the truth. 

2. The ideas of a Chinese Christian of the specialties of Chris- 
tian teaching, are often neither clear nor exact. They are very apt 
to be more or less coloured by the heathen preconceptions from 
which he has too late escaped. 

3. Accuracy of thought and precision of language are qualities 
not fully appreciated by the Chinese. A Chinaman will often too 
readily satisfy himself with any phrase that comes near the idea in 
his mind, even though he be aware that it is far from an exact 
embodiment of it, 
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For these and other reasons, the check upon language which 
missionaries are apt to suppose they possess in the native Christians 
is too often an illusory one. 

There is another safeguard, which is a real one, and it should be 
urged upon every new missionary. The laudable desire to begin 
direct spiritual work as soon as possible, leads him to learn early in 
his course of study a number of religious phrases out of hymn-books, 
tracts, Scripture translations, or other Christian publications, often 
with the help of a Christian teacher. The result, of which he is quite 
unconscious, is that he gets the words in question with a Christian 
colouring, which is often quite outside the intrinsic meaning of the 
words themselves. All through his subsequent career he attaches 
meanings to these words in his own mind which they do not 
properly bear, and he uses them in preaching and teaching, 
unaware that half the mea ning which he attaches to them is not 
conveyed by them to his hearers, and that, on the other hand, they 
do convey meanings and suggestions utterly foreign to Christian 
thought and sometimes inconsistent with it. This is a danger to 
which missionaries are too little alive. The only safeguard is one 
which requires a good deal of self-denial, viz., to learn the lan- 
guage at the outset, as far as possible, from non-Christian teachers 
and by the use of non-Christian books. 

By so doing the words will be grasped by the students’ mind 
in their native non-Christian sense, and when he afterwards uses 
them to convey Christian teaching, he will do so with some feeling 
of how far they are fitted to embody it, and what pressure is being 
put upon them to make them do so. It is from men so trained that 
we can hope for the independent and rigid scrutiny of all our 
religious phraseology, which is so much needed. 

At present, when Scripture translation and revision have been 
taken in hand in a comprehensive way, such a scrutiny is specially 
called for. 

I willadd here some scattered notes, which may serve to suggest 
what is wanted, in the hope that some competent scholar may be 
led to give us specimens at least of the investigation that is needed. 
Even if they should be but partial and fragmentary, they would be 
most welcome. 

I wish here to avoid any theological discussion on which Prot- 
estant missionaries might be divided. I assume that what we are 
in search of is a set of phrases which may be fitted to convey the 
evangelical consensus of the missionary body. 

Take, first, some of the phrases derived from Buddhism, which 
are collected in Dr. Martin’s list, 
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1, Tien-t'ang * (FR H) and ti-yuh (ph FH) have long seemed to 
me very unsatisfactory phrases. T’o my mind they set forth a 
Buddhist view of the government of God by the illustration of a 
Chinese yamén. The thang (%#) is in the heavens, and there the 
judge sits with his officers, while its natural antithesis is the yuh 
(fzf), the place of torture under the earth. 

The Scripture idea of heaven is that of a city, which is the seat 
of God’s throne of righteousness and of His home of love. A Chi- 
nese yamén is a poor picture of God’s glorious seat, the home of 
the redeemed. Would not thien-ch‘ing (J #) be a more scrip- 
tural and more worthy expression ? 

About ti-yuh (ff Ff) 16 is difficult to speak, lest one should 
seem to be entering upon a discussion of the profoundly awful 
question of the punishment of sin. We must find language in 
which to speak of the penal side of God’s righteousness. But to do 
so must we borrow from the utter degradation, the detestable 
cruelty, the hideous injustice of a Chinese prison, or from the 
elaborate and devilish tortures of the eighteen hells of Buddhism, 
which reflect only too faithfully every vileness that rapacity and 
lust of cruelty can breed in the corruption of the fallen heart ? 
What analogy or relation is there between these things and the 
infinite calm, the adorable majesty of that passion of blended love 
and righteousness which is the wrath of God against sin P 

These are themes which even in our own tongue transcend 
human speech; but surely something better, something less in- 
tolerable, than ti-yuh (Hh Fk) can be found. Until it is found, 
men are in danger of being prevented from preaching in Chinese 
the penal side of God’s glorious rule, in fear lest they should 
represent Him to the Chinese as altogether such an one as them- 
selves, and so make men blaspheme God in their thoughts, 

Positive suggestions I do not presume to make. The language 
of Scripture must be our guide. The valley of Hinnom, the lake 
of fire, the outer darkness and other phrases, are found there. Even 
if a phrase that is strange and obscure to the Chinese mind must 
be adopted, it is better so. We can then give the needed filling up 
and explanation without finding, as we do in using ti-yuwh (Py 
Aix) that the hearer’s mind is already precccupied, having already 
fitted to our words a hideous structure of his own. Better far that 
our language should at first be noé wnderstood than that it should, 
from the first and readily, be misunderstood. 

2. For like reasons Sah-tan (#% (6) would often be safer than 
Mo (ff&). Marais a personage of the Indian mythology, with whom 
we have nothing to do, and his name is written Mo (RR. 


* In this and other Chinese words I have followed the spelling of Dr, 8. Wells 
Williams, 
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3. Ling-hwun (8% #i), as the equivalent of “soul,” is not free 
from objection. Is it not that which remains when the body dies, 
but largely denuded of moral quality and of personality ? Has a 
man a ling-hwun (#2 BH) at all during life? Is it a word that can 
be made to denote the higher part of a man’s nature ? 

In practice I have found that the phrase kiu-ling-hwun 
(fk Be Bh) is one very apt to lead to mistake. It seems to 
convey with great readiness the Buddhist idea that the body 1s 
the bane of the soul, that the material is essentially evil, and that 
salvation is to be found in the separation of the soul from the body. 
It makes a bad preparation for teaching the Christian doctrine of 
the resurrection of the body, which is utterly antagonistic to the 
ideas naturally conveyed by kiu-ling-hwwn (x St Bh). The sim- 
plest remedy is to speak, as a rule, of kiu-jan (Fe A). “Saving the 
soul” is a phrase very little used in Scripture. I do not know 
whether sin-shan (fy Wf) can be used with advantage in some cases 
where we wish a distinct phrase for “ soul.” 

The words “soul” and “life” in the English New Testament 
both represent of course ~vy7, and in some cases this is represented 
fairly well by shang-ming (AE @y) or sing-ming (PE @y). But which 
should it be, and what. is the real meaning of these words? Is not 
sing (4) one’s natural inward endowment and ming (4) one’s 
outward lot? And if so is shdng-ming (4E @y) the better phrase for 
the Christian idea of life? and what is the right word for “ soul?” 

I will not pursue the subject further at present, but offering 
meantime these fragmentary illustrations as an indication of the 
kind of inquiry which is needed, [ will, with the Editor’s permis- 
sion, return to the subject. 

GuLascow, ScorLanD, 18th March, 1892. 








How Mission Money is Expended.* 
BY REV. °G.- AUS TUARSZ M.D OWUBU, M.. Be M. 


Second Part. | 

st is with considerable trepidation that I enter upon the dis- 

cussion of the second part of my subject. It is difficult 
ground to tread upon on account of the danger of being misunder- 
stood. If there is a possibility of any brother feeling that there is 
anything personal in the remarks that follow, I will ask him to 
divest himself ofthat thought at once. I propose simply to give my 
sincere views upon the subject, in as general a manner as possible. 


* Read before the Annual Meeting at Nanking, held March 23-7, 1892. 
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Where I may touch upon any specific case, it is only the work that 


I discuss, and not the motives of the brother who may be in charge. 


As I said in a former part of this paper, the amount of appro- 
priations made to this mission is fixed within tolerably well-defined 
limits, therefore we find ourselves in the position of the street 
Arab, who has come into possession of a piece of money. He is 
met at every turn by a tempting display of desirables, and in the 
very variety of the articles that come within the ‘range of his 
ability to purchase, he is at a loss to know to what use to put his 
money. But we, unlike him, have a great command, and this 
command is explained by certain well-attested examples, which will 
afford us a clue as to what would be the wisest way to expend the 
money at our disposal. We do well to ask what is really the work 
to which we each feel that we have been called by God’s Holy 
Spirit. Is it not that of proclaiming the Gospel of Christ to all 
creatures? Is it not that of discipling all mankind? Note that 
this discipling is not making them our disciples, or disciples of 
Western civilization, but calling them to become disciples of Christ, 
that they may “learn of Him who is meek and lowly of heart.” 
Learn what? That which He alone can teach them, that they may 
‘find rest unto their souls,” through faith in Him who gave him- 
self for them. It goes without saying, then, that those methods of 
work that are in the greatest degree conducive to this end are the 
ones we should adopt. The first duty of all is to preach the 
Gospel, either personally or through the natives. If we have native 
helpers who are trustworthy, consecrated, zealous, we may devote 
our time to putting our knowledge of the Scriptures into them, and 
in directing their movements. If we have not these men, then we 
must be content to do as much as we can ourselves, and wait on the 
Lord to raise up laborers approved of Him. ‘ How then shall they 
call on him who they have not believed ? and how shall they believe 
in him of whom they have not heard? and how shall they hear 
without a preacher? and how shall they preach, except they be 
sent?” Brethren, the more I see of mission work, the less I 
believe in the prevailing methods of raising up a native ministry. 
I think that they are unscriptural and unwise, from any standpoint. 
A native ministry we must have. Its necessity is recognised by 
everyone. I think that we should spend much time in prayer to 
God that He will send forth such men as He will choose for this 
work, I believe that we should seek for them on every side. But 
as we honor and reverence the work to which we have been chosen, 
let us leave the Holy-Spirit to do the calling; and let us wait 
about employing, until we are assured that the Lord has called. 
‘There is something essentially wrong about our educational system 
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in more than one respect, and it has within itself more and greater 
elements of antagonism to the evangelistic work than any other 
kind of missionary labor. A boy is brought into a day-school 
from a heathen family; and it is safe to say that his family are not 
of the better class, else they would not send this boy to a charity 
school. He is kept here a few years, and if he is at all promising 
in mental capacity, and, if his family are willing, he is sent on to 
the boarding-school. Here he is usually coddled and crammed ; grows 
up as in a hot bed and learns all the stock expressions in use by 
native preachers; may indeed get a very ready use of the text of 
Scripture, as this is the Chinese method of learning. Much time 
is devoted by the missionary to preparing him to discuss intelli- 
gently many subjects from the Word of God. As he and his 
family expected, and as they had planned from the first, he is 
employed as a native preacher, at a salary of six or seven dollars 
per month. He goes out and preaches, and may gather about him 
a few members from among his relatives and friends, many of whom, 
like himself, hope for employment from the Society. I do not 
mean to say that this young man altogether lacks in common hones- 
ty, or that his acts are wholly insincere, But failure is written 
over the whole affair; and why? Because he lacks the three most 
important elements required to fit him for his responsible position : 
the call of God, the enduement of the Holy Spirit and independ- 
ence of character. ‘his is an evil that we ought to remedy, not 
by absolutely refusing to employ natives except on a self-supporting 
basis, but by assuring ourselves that each applicant is called of 
the Spirit, that he is willing to endure hardship for the Gospel’s 
sake; and by confining our school work to its legitimate end,— 
that of educating the children of our Christian families and of 
training men who have already received a call to the work of God. 

With this limitation in regard to the educational work, I bid it 
God-speed. With this restriction in regard to the employment of 
native helpers, let us use our every effort in pushing the work of 
active evangelization. Let us pray for it, work for it, wait expec- 
tantly upon the Lord to send the laborers; and, believe me, 
brethren, He will not disappoint us. He will send them as soon as 
we are ready for them, and know how to use them properly. Let 
us vote our money and men to this work. ‘To the cutting down 
of other lines of work?” If necessary, yes. I greatly deplore the 
furtherance of works of charity, such as the healing of the sick, 
the nurturing of orphans and the like, when it is done to the 
exclusion of the preaching of the Gospel. In fact, I feel that we 
are often too indiscriminate in our charity. We often extend our 
help to those who do not need it, and the acceptance of it on their 
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part only decreases their regard for us in proportion to the amount 
of self-respect they lose in receiving it. If we lose in their esti- 
mation, the Gospel also loses; for we are its representatives. 

I also believe that it is not wise on the part of the Church of 
Christ to engage in teaching Western science and foreign languages 
to the neglect of active evangelization. The Church has sent us 
out to do the latter, and thinks that we are doing it. I know of 
missions where the best talent is employed in teaching such 
elementary branches as arithmetic and geography. I know of 
brethren admirably adapted to the pastoral office, who are devoting 
their time to secular teaching. And I know, also, that these 


same brethren, had they remained in the home field, would not have 


been persuaded to have forsaken the preaching of the Gospel for 
any other kind of work. Why not place the school work on its 
proper basis and release the brethren to do the work they came to 
the mission field to do? Or, if you will have secular schools for the 
heathen, get out consecrated laymen to take charge of them. Let 
them be conducted as Christian schools, and let them be supported 
by the special contributions of those who desire to devote their 
money to this use; but do not allow them to take one man or one 
cent of mission money from the preaching of the Gospel. Let us 
learn a lesson from Japan in this respect. ‘hey are at least fifty 
years behind what they should be if they had given themselves 
less to the educational and more to the evangelistic work. 

“But,” says some one, “is not educational work one of the 
features of our Church? Was not Methodism born in a university ? 
Was not the establishment of a college one of the first acts of our 
American fathers?”? Yes, within the lines I have indicated. Cokes- 
bury College was established for the education of the children of our 
itinerants. It was not until comparatively recent years that we 
have been providing educational institutions for the people at large. 
And even now, while our schools would not refuse any student 
of good moral character, the plea upon which they were founded 
and upon which they are now supported, is that of providing places 
for the education of the children of our own constituency. We are 
going a little too fast with our institutions in the mission field. 
Not only are we ahead of ail healthful demands, but we are ahead 
of what may be regarded as wisdom on our part. The simple 
Gospel is still, and will ever remain, able to save these benighted 
peoples; and is equally efficient to cleanse the ways of the 
mandarin and the beggar. I would like to see all work that is 


in the largest sense evangelistic included in an “imperative 


list,’ which should not, under any circumstances, be cut 
by the General Committee, and then let the secular side of school 
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and medical work, and other institutions, be satisfied with what 
is left. 

I would also like to see a larger number of missionaries sent 
out. It is a short-sighted policy that keeps our numbers down 
to its present condition. We need apostles, prophets, evangelists, 
pastors and teachers, ‘for the perfecting of the saints, for the 
work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ, till 
we all come in the unity of faith and of the knowledge of the 
Son of God into a perfect man unto the measure of the stature 
of the fullness of Christ.” Do not tell me that the men are not 
to be had! The Lord has plenty of men—good men, trained 
men—who are ready to come, if the policy and faith of the 
Society will send them. Do you say that you have more money 
than you know- what to do with? Come to me and I will mention 
some ways in which it may be spent, that you readily concede are 
wise ones. Money is not plentiful! We must economise at every 
turn. “There is that which withholdeth more than is meet and 
which tendeth to poverty.” I pray that the Church may be deeply 
impressed with the sermon that is in these words ! 

Another point to which I wish to call attention in this connec- 
tion is that of buildings. I feel that we make a great mistake 
in building so many houses after the foreign style of architecture. 
I refer now to chapels, schools and hospitals. We forget that 
we are praying daily, “Thy Kingdom come,” and we act in this 
matter as if we deemed it an impossibility for it to arrive in our 
life-time. Look back to the conversion of England and other 
Western nations to Christianity. See how a nation was born into 
the Kingdom of God in a day, and say not among yourselves, ‘‘ How 
can these things be? With men it is impossible; but with God 
all things are possible.’ Let us not forget that these buildings are 
some day coming into possession of the Chinese Christian Church, 
and that, no matter how well they may be adapted to the foreigners’ 
tastes and ideas, they are not adapted to the Chinaman. He does 
not seem at home in them. ‘They are not suited to his uses. 
“Foreign” is stamped all over them, and for that reason they 
awaken the resentment and antipathy of the Chinese. We proclaim 
a universal God and a world-wide salvation, and our surroundings 
belie our words and tell the Chinaman that this God is a foreign 
God, and that in order to worship Him aright he must westernize 
himself and cease to be a Chinaman. ‘The heathen’s first. view 
of what is to him a new religion is taken of the externals. As one 
once said to one of our pastors, ‘I would lke to worship your 
God, but I have no organ.” ‘Then, it takes a long time, if it is 
ever done, to wear off the oddity of a foreign place. The curious 
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come, satisfy their curiosity aud depart, possibly never to return. 
“Tt is a foreign hong,” they say.. ‘Their customs are different 
from ours; I have nothing to do with it;” and we are left, so far. 
as he is concerned, in lonely possession of our foreign built chapel. 
The fearful and superstitious do not come, dreading contact with 
the foreign ‘‘kwei.” The adventurers and idle come to see what 
they may be able to make out of the foreigner. The sincere are 
repelled by the appearance of the place. The anti-foreign pass 
by on the other side, railing. ‘Thus we are shut up to the class 
of idlers and adventurers. No wonder we get a large number of 
this class about us. If we would build houses upon Chinese plans, 
we would get as satisfactory places for our work, by making but 
slight and scarcely noticeable modifications; we would disarm 
suspicion and curiosity and be enabled to reach the people in a 
more efficient manner. The building would not need to be con- 
structed less substantially. Solid walls could be used, good ma- 
terials for the construction of the wood-work could be employed, 
and the whole made as durable as one built upon foreign plans. 
The cost would not be materially lessened, but the utility of the 
building, and the success of missionary work, would be greatly 
enhanced thereby. If this be true, then such a reform as I have 
indicated would be wise in relationship to the money expended. 
This is practically true of hospitals and schools. Dr. Kerr’s 
hospital at Canton, I understand, is a modified native building; 
and so is Dr. Mateer’s school. These are probably among the most 
successful institutions in China, Success depends, not upon the 
building, but upon much consecration and hard work. But, all other 
things being equal, that work will receive the most hearty support 
of the people that is carried on in a building modeled after the 
native style of architecture. | 

There are two more questions to which I wish to refer in 
connection with the expenditure of mission money, which have 
more reference to the home people than to the missionary on the 
field. ‘The first is the loss of force in the divided powers of the 
Church on the same field. I would lke to see the Parent Board 
Foreign Missionary Society and the W. F. M.S. united under one 
management. The “Parent Board” is at present a father, but 
not a mother. We need both “parents” to make a happy home. 
I should like to see the women of our Church have such representa- 
tion on the Board of Managers and the General Committee as their 
interest in the work demands. I am decidedly an advocate of 
woman’s rights in the Church (and I might as well say in State 
as well). We men have surely not made such a brilliant success of 
either Church of State that we should longer wish to keep these 
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things to ourselves. I am sure that with perfect civil and ecclesias- 
tical equality we could be no worse off than we are, and I have 
faith enough in the women to believe that we would be much 
bettered thereby. Any way, it will cost us nothing to make the 
experiment. I should like to see each of these W. F. M. 8. sisters 
sitting here to-day, a bond fide member of this mission, with power 
to vote and speak on all questions ; and that she should be placed 
under the same authority and restrictions placed upon every 
member of the Mission. Our ladies would then feel that they were 
&@ part of us; and they would not only be able to assist in settling 
the policy of the Mission on their lines of work, but there would 
be a greater bond of union between us, and they would have an 
increased interest in every department. 

The last point that I will mention is that of special contri- 
butions made by wealthy church members, involving the opening 
of projects more or less experimental, but which have not received 
the approval of a majority of the members of the Mission. I believe 
that the missionaries on the field, as a body, should advise as to 
what kinds of work should be established, and I think that no 
single missionary or bishop should be permitted to establish work 
without such approval. We are a government of majorities; and 
while majorities are not always right, minorities, or single individ- 
uals, are even moreapt to make mistakes of judgment. These 
projects are frequently expensive, and while it is no present loss 
to the missionary society, it will ultimately prove to be such. 
Wealthy men don’t desire to throw away their money, and they will 
gladly welcome a voice from the Mission. 

I have written somewhat at length upon this subject. My 
aim has been to provoke brotherly discussion. This, in all of its 
bearings, is a most important question. I have not touched upon 
the expenditure of money in relationship to our employés and 
helpers. I will refer you to Mr. Mason’s paper on this subject, read 
before the Shanghai Missionary Conference, 1890, and published in 
its proceedings, for an expression of my views upon the question. 
Many other points might have been referred to, but time and space 
forbid. With a prayer that God will give us quickened consciences 
in regard to the spending of His money and wisdom to spend it 
aright, I leave the subject to your consideration. 
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Collectanea. 


A PaGAn Testimony aNp A Pacan Norton.—Mr. Lawton, one 
of the China Inland Missionaries in the extreme north-west of 
China, on the borders of the great Mongolian Desert, received from 
a pagan the offer of a beautiful ancestral hall for a Christian church. 
Mr. Lawton expressed his surprise at such generosity, but the pagan 
answered, “You are doing an excellent work here, and in helping 
you with my best I hope to obtain a small part of your merit.” 


* * * 


THE CHINESE CAPABLE OF Great THINGs.—They are slow, solid, 
ageressive, a people that will abide. ‘They are patient, economical, 
filial, and they are pre-eminently a determined people. Some years 
ago China was devastated by a terrible rebellion. The southern 
half of the empire was wrested from the Imperial sway and in the 
hands of the ‘'aipings. ‘lhe Mohammedans in the north-west took 
advantage of this state of affairs and rebelled. ‘‘Aided by the reck- 
Jess and seditious of all clans, they drove out the governmental 
minions,” and China lost Turkestan. At the same time Russia 
seized Kuldja. Ina moment of weakness the Czar promised China 
that he would restore Kuldja as soon as China should reassert her 
authority in those regions and reconquer Turkestan. The attempt 
to restore prestige in a territory where every hand was turned 
against her, seemed indeed hopeless. Her resources were exhausted, 
treasury depleted, foreigners were within her gates, the distance to 
be traversed was immense, and no one dreamed she could succeed. 
The Emperor sent for Tso T'sung-tang, one of his ablest generals, 
‘and asked him if he could reconquer Turkestan. ‘I'so replied that 
he could. “But,” said the Emperor, “have you considered that 
your operations will be so far removed from your base that the 
mules will eat up all the provisions before they reach your army P 
Have you thought of that?” ‘I have,” answered the redoubtable 
warrior, ‘“‘and I have my remedy. We will push forward as far 
as we can as soldiers, and when our supplies are becoming exhausted, 
we will squat as farmers and till the ground as many years as are 
necessary to raise supplies. We will repeat the operation as many 
times as are necessary, and Turkestan will be restored to your 
Majesty’s sway.” And they didit! Dr. 8. Wells Williams says: 
“The history of the advance of this ‘agricultural army’ would, if 
thoroughly known, constitute one of the most remarkable military 
achievements in the annals of any modern country.”—-Rev. John R. 


Hykes. 
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A. Critic or Misstons.—Rev. Dr. Pentecost relates the incident 
of a traveler in India who failed to find any converts to ‘Christianity 
in all that country. Meeting a missionary, he said :— 

“T tell you, sir, I have been on the lookout for native converts, 
and I have not seen them.” 

Just then the train drew up ata station, and as they entered 
or came alongside the long platform, a great throng of natives were 
massed together and were singing. Presently the gentleman’s 
attention was arrested by a familiar “hymn tune.” He expressed 
surprise at this and asked the missionary what it meant, and how 
these people had gotten hold of a Western hymn tune, and what 
they were singing. The crowd numbered several hundred. ‘The 
missionary, gathering his traps together, preparatory to alighting 
from the carriage, replied to his questioner as follows :— 

‘Why, sir, I have been home on furlough and am just return- 
ing to my station, which is several miles back from here. These 
people here are native Christians from the villages among whom I 
work. They have come down to meet and welcome me back. The 
songs they are singing are Christian hymns. The hymns are, of 
course, in their own language, but the tune you are now hearing is 
‘Dundee,’ as you probably have recognized. You see there are 
several hundred of them. Theyare all or almost all of them Christians.” 

The gentleman looked out of the carriage window and saw a 
motley group of black men and women only little more than half 
clad (in native costume, in fact,) and exclaimed indignantly :— 

“Sir, I tell you these creatures are not Christians, they are 
natives.” 

The missionary smiled his reply back to his choleric friend and 
said :— 

“T grant you they are natives, but they are converted natives. 
Did you expect that native converts would be any else but natives ? 
Did you expect to find that the conversion of the heathen has chang- 
ed them from black to white, from Indians to Europeans? Did you 
expect to see the converted villagers, common coolies and ryots, 
clothed in Huropean garb with starched shirts and ‘pot hats’ on 
their heads ? ” 

With this reply the missionary stepped from the carriage, and 
was quickly surrounded by this flock, who welcomed him with many 
signs and demonstrations of delight. In the meantime the train 
moved away from the scene with the gentleman still hanging halfway 
out of the carriage window, gazing at the receding mass of people, 
and muttering to himself: ‘‘ Most extraordinary! They seem to be 
nothing but natives |” 


268 
Among the Highbinders.* 


An Account of Chinese Secret Societies. 
BY FREDERIC J. MASTERS, D.D. 
2 galimebacte ed is a name given to certain Chinese secret 


societies in California that profess to be benevolent institu- 
tions, but are in reality bands of conspirators, assassins and 
blackmailers. The term ‘“highbinder” first made its appearance 
in the columns of The Weekly Inspector tor December 27, 1806, 
describing the riotous behavior of a party of Irish banditti belong- 
ing to an association called “ Highbinders,’’ on Christmas eve of 
that year. Secret societies are known amongst the Chinese by the 
colloquial term ‘hatchet societies,’ the members of which are 
called “ hatchet boys,”—very significant terms, which aptly describe 
their murderous and destructive operations. 

The founders of Chinese highbinderism were political refugees 
who, having made futile attempts to overthrow the present reign- 
ing dynasty in China, were obliged to flee to save their necks. 
The parent root of these numerous secret associations is known in 
China as the Triad Society, so called because the three powers— 
Heaven, Earth and Man—are held by its members in mystic venera- 
tion. Their revolutionary plots were formed with such inscrutable 
secrecy, and under such artful disguises, that all the vigilance of 
the Chinese government, and the ablest detective service perhaps 
in the world, failed to discover the conspirators until the Tai Ping 
rebellion broke out, which shook the empire to its foundations 
and devastated ten provinces with fire and sword. 

The suppression of the revolt by General Gordon and his 
Chinese soldiers,—ealled ‘The Ever Victorious Army,’—and the 
wholesale execution of red-turbaned rebeis that followed, are 
matters of recent history. For thirty years the Triads showed no 
desire to place themselves in evidence in China, until now this 
hydra-headed monster has cropped up once again. . Emboldened by 
the growing unpopularity of the Tartar government, the general 
discontent owing to flood, famine and bad times, the rebels have 
come to the front once more. The recent ferment along the Yang- 
tze is now admitted to be directed against the government ; and 
any day we may hear the news that the Ko-lao-hwei, which is 
simply another name for the Triads, has raised the flag of revolt. 
In the Straits Settlements and other places where the rebels had 
found shelter, these secret societies have grown so formidable 
and aggressive of late years that the English government has had 
to pass special legislation to give relief to the unhappy victims of 
their oppression and rapacity. 


* From The California Illustrated Magazine 
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The Triads established themselves on this continent some 
thirty years ago under the style of the Chee Kung Tong, or “ the 
Chamber of High Justice.” (A Chinaman can do nothing without 
a flaming sign-board and a high-sounding name.) This society is 
generally known in the Eastern States as the Yee Hing Oey, or 
“Society of Righteous Brethren,” being a branch of the Tong, whose 
head-quarters is on Spofford alley, San Francisco. 

During a raid made by the police a manual was discovered, 
which contains much information not generally known. Its in- 
troduction gives a history of the rise of Triadism, a story that reads 
more like a legend of King Arthur’s ke than a sober chapter 
of modern Histoty: 

In the days of Kang Hi, only 220 years ago, when the Manchu 
rule had hardly become settled, a rebellion broke out on the bor- 
ders of the Kwang-si province amongst the then aboriginal tribes 
of the South. Imperial troops were dispatched to the scene of the 
revolt, but none returned to tell the story of defeat and massacre. 
Other expeditions sent forth met with no better success. The 
barbarians who had repeatedly vanquished the flower of the Im- 
perial army, were believed to be invincible. The government in its 
desperation issued proclamations offering rewards of money, titles 
and estates to the successful leader of an expedition against the 
malcontents of Sai Low. In the Kow Leen Mountains of the 
Fuhkien province was a Buddhist monastery called Shiu Lum, the 
residence of 128 monks, whose spare time was spent in athletic 
exercises, and whose admission to the order was gained by certain 
tests of bodily strength. Having read the proclamation, the monks 
started in a body for Peking; were admitted to an audience with the 
Emperor and offered to put down the rebellion without any 
wilitary assistance. The Emperor, seeing their splendid physique 
and hearing of their feats of strength, was overjoyed. ‘“ Thank 
Heaven,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ that has given my country such stalwart 
men as these monks of Shiu Lum.” Having received their Im- 
perial commission, they set out for Sai Low. The monks divided 
themselves into two divisions and fought with such skill and 
intrepidity that the rebels were seized with panic and fled. No 
quarter was given; the barbarians were cut to pieces till, as the 
record states, corpses covered the ground and blood flowed in 
streams. The victorious monks, without loss of life, returned to 
Peking. The officials met them at the gates, the laureate sang 
ballads celebrating their victory, and the conquerors were escorted 
through the crowded streets to the Emperor’s palace. When 
honors and rewards were offered them, their leader exclaimed, 
“QO King, live ten thousand years! what have thy servants done 
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to merit these favors? Poor friars are we, who have renounced 
the world with its pleasures, riches and honors and have taken 
vows of poverty that forbid us, O King, to accept thy gifts.” 
The monks now returned to their mountain convent, the country 
rang with their fame, but the court of Peking was perplexed. The 
success and popularity of the monks aroused the jealousy of the 
Manchu soldiery; their rejection of Imperial favors awakened 
the suspicions of the government. One day two ministers of state— 
Cheong Kin-tsau and Chan Man-yew—sought audience at court 
and accused the monks of high treason. ‘These men of Shiu 
Lum,” said they, “have such superhuman power that they can 
with a word bring down the sky or raise the earth. Hordes 
of barbarians that your Majesty’s troops tried in vain to subdue 
have been exterminated by these monks; and now what is 
there to hinder them carrying out their seditious plots to seize 
the government and overthrow the State?” At these words the 
Emperor trembled and his “dragon countenance changed color.” 
« Alas!” said the Emperor, ‘‘ these tidings cause me much distress. 
What remedy can you suggest?” ‘The ministers then stated in 
detail their plans, obtained Imperial authority to carry them out and 
departed after assuring his Majesty that by the spring of the year 
all would be well. On the fifteenth of the first month Cheong Kin- 
tsau, with a body of troops, arrived at the Shiu Lum Monastery. 
The troops were left outside, while their leader and suite entered 
the gates, and with many expressions of respect, presented a letter 
from the Emperor and a present of choice wine. ‘The letter said : 
‘We have heard of your piety and learning, and how while others 
enjoy the pleasures and luxuries of the town you dwell in 
solitude, studying nature in forest and sky. We have not for- 
gotten your brave deeds at Sai Low and have sent you a present 
of wine with which to regale yourselves this festive month.” 
The abbot bowed reverently and said, ‘Weare but rustics of 
the hills and have done nothing to merit the Son of Heaven’s 
interest in our behalf.’ To whom Cheong Kiu-tsau replied: 
“Nay! but my Imperial master often alludes to your heroic 
deeds. His Majesty desires to appoint you to high military 
office, but you holy men prefer meditation amidst forest shades 
rather than the Service of the State. I, a humble officer of the 
government, come here at his Majesty's command to bear his 
gracious message and present. Now, therefore, let the wine 
be drunk, that I may hasten to other duties.” Thereupon a feast 
was prepared, the tables spread and the jars opened, when lo! 
a black vapor was seen to rise from the opened jars, filling the 
room with a poisonous stench. The assembled monks gazed at 
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each other in blank amazement. ‘“ What wine is this that hath so 
offensive an odor?” demanded the abbot. ‘Bring forth our 
founder’s precious sword and -let the wine be tested.” The 
sword is produced, thrust into the jar and withdrawn with evident 
marks of poison on the blade. ‘Then was the abbot filled with 
rage, and demanded of Cheong Kin-tsau what they had done to 
deserve such treatment from a government they had served so 
faithfully. While he was speaking an explosion shook the build- 
ing, flames and smoke burst forth, while on all sides were heard 
the sounds of battle horns and drums and the tramp of armed men. 
Hemmed in by flaming walls and the swords of the soldiers, 
escape seemed hopeless. Of the 128 monks only eighteen escaped: 
These rushed to the rear of the monastery, cast themselves upon 
the ground and prayed the protection of Amitabh Buddha. The 
story 18 so interwoven with legend that we are not surprised 
to read that in answer to their prayers two genil appeared, who 
opened up a way for their escape. ‘These eighteen fugitive monks, 
pursued by the soldiery, now fled to the desert, where as the narra- 
tive tells us, they were overtaken by a storm, and thirteen perished 
from exposure and starvation. The five survivors were soon 
discovered and again hotly pursued by the Tartar soldiers. After 
many vicissitudes, privations and hardships, we are told they one 
day saw a stone tripod lying by the wayside. While handling this 
utensil one of the priests discovered four mystic characters engraved 
on the bottom, “fan tsing, fuk ming ;” “ overturn Tsing, restore 
Ming.” * 

Upon finding this tripod the five monks knelt down and 
worshiped Heaven and Earth. A porcelain bowl was then used 
for a divining block, it being determined that, if the bowl were 
thrown thrice and fell unbroken, it should be taken as a sign that 
the blood of their slain brethren would be avenged. ‘The fates were 
propitious, the omen was accepted as a pledge of victory and these 
five Buddhist monks, whose pictures are given in the ritual, hence- 
forth became the founders of the ''riad Society, whose vow is 
recorded never to rest till the wrongs of their order have been 
avenged, the hated Manchu dynasty overthrown and a descendant 
of the ancient kings placed on the dragon throne. Such is supposed 
to be the origin of the Triads, known in this country as the Chee 
Kung Tong and Yee Hing Oey. 

There is no time to follow its course during the subsequent two 
hundred years. Whatever may be its character to-day its original 
purpose was plain. Its founders set out to revenge a cruel massacre 


* Tsing is the name of the present reigning dynasty, and Ming the name of the 
late native dynasty dethroned by the Manchus in 1644. 
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and break off a hated foreign yoke, objects which it has sought to 
accomplish by methods more secret and infernal than those adopted 
by the nihilists or the Clan na Gael. 

It is impossible within the limits of this paper to give a transla- 
tion of this singular little book, or to describe the elaborate ritual, 
oaths of initiation, secret signs, secret words and the military system 
that regulates this mysterious association. There are many 
characters and symbols expressed i in terms, the meaning of which 

can hardly be guessed at. 

The rite of initiation is a ceremony so terrible that one is not 
surprised to hear that nervous men have lost their wits passing 
through the trying ordeal. The sight of quaintly robed men moving 
solemnly about, fierce lictors and door-keepers brandishing spears 
and swords, the gorgeous altar with its gilded dragon carvings, 
tinseled drapery and heavy oriental hangings, the altar lights that 
burn dimly in the incense-laden air, lighting up the faces of the 
images of the five monks and the sterner visage of Kwan Kung, 
the god of war, is a spectacle in itself sufficient to strike with awe 
the mind of the superstitious novice who enters this chamber for the 
first time. 

The neophyte is escorted by the champion Sin Fung to the first 
portal, where he is challenged, threatened with death and finally 
admitted on giving the password. Here he casts off the Manchu 
costume, unplaits the queue, which is a Manchu appendage, and 
proceeds to don, garments made after the fashion of the Ming 
dynasty. He now appears clad in a gown of five colors, a white 
girdle around the waist and a red cloth bound round the head. It 
is curious to note that this red turban was the distinguishing mark 
of the Tai Pings, who are still spoken of as the “ red-turbaned rebels.” 

Entering the second portal the neophyte crawls on hands and 
knees under an arch of swords that meet teeth like above him. The 
grand master of the society is called ‘“ Ah Ma,” or “Mother.” He 
is dressed in the Ming costume, with long unplaited hair, and is 
attended by his high officers of state on either side of the throne. 
The neophyte bows down before Ah Ma and declares that he accepts 
the twenty-one regulations. A cup of wine is now prepared, the 
tip of each candidate’s finger is pierced with a silver needle, and a 
drop of blood from each man’s hand is allowed to fall into the wine - 
cup. This potion of mingled wine and blood is drunk by the 
members present, symbolizing the admission of the candidates into 
the blood relationship. The neophyte also crawls under the bench 
or chair on which Ah Ma is seated, a ceremony which means being 
born again. In some places it is said Ah Ma is stripped naked ; 
and the new-birth ceremony is too digusting for description, The 
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novice has now renounced allegiance to the Emperor and foresworn 
forever his parents, kith and kin. Henceforth he is a member of 
the Hung family, and recognizes no other head but the grand master, 
who is at once parent and chief. It may be remarked that, in a 
land where filial piety is the first and most sacred of duties, it is 
not surprising that this society should be held up to universal 
execration. 


(To be concluded newt month.) 


a SS 





Scandinavian Missionaries at Hankow and Wuchang. 
BY JOHANNES BRANDTZAG, 


| Slee a few years ago, the Scandinavian Christians were not 
represented amongst the missionaries of China through work- 
ers sent forth from any society at home. 
Some few men and ladies might have been working as members 
- of a foreign society, but in fact very few Christians in Sweden 
and Norway were thinking of doing any work for God in China. 
As a result of considerable and repeated revivals in the two lands 
and amongst the Scandinavians in America, and again as a result 
of ardent prayers from God’s people in many places, yearning for in- 
gathering of souls in China, the above mentioned fact is marvellously 
changed during the last four or five years. At intervals lots of 
Scandinavians, for the most part Swedes, have set out for China from 
both home lands and America; some of them having already from 
home joined or associated themselves with the C. I. M. But as the 
interest increased for China and its winning for Christ, Christian 
peopie in Sweden and Norway and in America, viz., Scandinavians, 
as well commenced to think it better to form their own societies for 
missions in China than to send forth workers from societies already 
existing. Thus in Sweden ‘ The Swedish Missionary Society,” which 
was before working in many other parts of the world, decided to 
send some of their missionaries to “the walled kingdom,” in order to 
help in destroying the walls of Satan. Arrived in China they went 
up to Wuchang, where they met with a Swedish brother, Mr. Edw. 
Liind, who formerly had been a member of the C. I. M., but now 
joined ‘“ The Swedish Missionary Society.” This first party, contain- 
ing one married man with his wife and two single men beside Mr. 
Liind, has now lived in Wuchang, partly in Hankow, since the 
autumn 1890. From the same Society another party came out in 
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the autumn 1891. The whole number of missionaries belonging to 
“The Swedish Missionary Society’ and at present residing in Wu- 
chang is nine adults, amongst them one single lady. ‘Their names 
are as follows :— 


Mr. Johan Skold. Mr. K. Engdahl. 


Mrs. Skold. , A. C. Johanson. 
Miss K. Swenson. ». K. F. Lindstrom. 
Mr. Edw. Lind. ec, ee ee Eel istroni. 


Mr. O. Vigholm. 


These brethren are just about to finish the building of a very 
nice missionary house in Wuchang. 

As to their future work, they have not yet made up their mind, 
though they have been thinking of settling in the western part of 
Hupeh, north of the Yang-tze river with Shasi as their starting 
point. 

Beside these brethren from Sweden, there are two more Swedish 
missionaries up here; one of them married, at present living in Han- 
kow. They belong to the Swedish American Missionary Covenant. 
These two gentlemen—Mr. K. P. Wallen with his wife and Mr. B. 
Matson—arrived at Wuchang in the autumn 1890 and have now 
decided to go to Fancheng; leaving this city as head-quarters and 
starting-point, they intend to work on the western side of the 
Han River, viz., the north-western part of Hupeh. If then the 
Swedes from home do settle at Shasi, these two parties that I have 
been speaking of will be working towards one another,—the one 
from south, the other from north, and thus perhaps meet in the field 
in God’s good time. In having such plans for their future work, 
they do think of being able to assist each other in any way, and 
thus possibly receive supplies of spiritual and moral strength so 
very much needed in the difficult work. 

As to Norwegian mission work in China, the first independent 
Norwegian missionary—Mr. O.S.Nestegaard, senr.,—arrived in China 
in Jav., 1888. Then, in 1890, a“ Norwegian Lutheran Missionary 
Society”? was formed in America. During the autumn of this year 
three Norwegian brethren—Mr. Daniel Nelson with his wife, Mr. O. 
S. Neestegaard, junr., and Mr. 8. Netland—set out from America 
and rented a house in Wuchang. ‘Those brethren were not at that 
time sent from the Norwegian Society in America, as it was so very 
recently started. Now one of them—Mr. Netland—belongs to it, 
aud the two other gentlemen are expected to be accepted by it on 
the next annual meeting. Last autumn the Society sent out three 
missionaries of their own—Rev. H. N. Rouning as the leader 
of their mission, his sister and Miss H. Rojem who has now 
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become the wife of Rev. Rouning. They in their turn went up to 
Wuchang and yet live there. Mr. Netland at the same time had 
his wife come out from Norway. 

In Norway, Lutheran Christians in the spring 1891 formed 
“The Norwegian Lutheran China Mission Association.” The first 
missionaries from this Society departed from Norway at the end of 
last September and arrived at Wuchang in company with the above 
mentioned Norwegians from America. The Norwegians from 
home are :— 

Miss G. Orrestad. 
Mr, L. Johnsen. 
» Johannes Brandtzeeg. 


The last being at present the leader of the mission. 

As these two parties of Norwegian missionaries are in fact one 
as to fatherland and confession, both the friends at home and the 
missionaries themselves are very much interested in having the two: 
Societies and their workers in the field so closely connected in work 
and mutual brotherly conversation as it possibly could be realized, 
when you consider that the distance between America and Norway 
is too far to permit the two Boards at home to unitein one. We there- 
fore have agreed in building a joint missionary home, most likely in 
Hankow, in working side by side in the field, and so on, as far as God 
will mercifully promote our plans, that we now and in days to come 
may prove ourselves obedient to His will. 

After having seen Dr. Griffith John, in order to have his 
valuable advice in settling where to go for starting our missionary 
work, we, the Norwegian brethren from America and Norway, now 
have decided, please God, to go up to Fancheng and from that 
place in a northern direction, north of our Wesleyan brethren and 
the stations of “ London Missionary Society” in the north-eastern 
part of Hupeh. As the Society in America is expected to have 
some more people coming out within not a very long time, and 
then also four men and two ladies from the Norwegian association 
will be here very likely before the end of next September, we aim 
bye and bye to get into Honan; and perhaps some of us should 
like to try whether we could succeed in working in the southern 
part of Shansi or the south-eastern part of Shensi, in which places 
missionary work is already carried on by Scandinavians since 1888. 
Perhaps in this way Scandinavian missionaries should be able, by 
the grace of God, to form a coherent rank from Shansi in the north 
to Shasi in the south. We hope that our Christian brethren and 
sisters at home should be but too glad to have such a field, and 
should be enabled by Almighty God to supply this field with men 
and money according to His grace bestowed upon them. 
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As the Swedish brethren from America had before decided to 
have their starting-point at Fancheng, and none of us should like to 
interfere with each other, we had a meeting in order to state an 
agreement and thus prevent evil things in the future. The result 
of this meeting is that the Han River will be looked upon as the 
natural boundary between the Swedish and the Norwegian missions 
in that part of the country. 

We are told that the C. L. M. has now determined to give up 
their work at Fancheng. 

Perhaps readers will feel interested by hearing that ‘‘The 
Danish Missionary Society ’’ (Lutheran) at its annual meeting last 
summer with a great majority decided to extend their work to China, 

It is not known when the first missionaries from the Danish 
Society will arrive ; but the writer, for some reasons, does believe 
they will be here in short. : 

The Almighty God has done great things amongst the Scandi- 
navian people. May His purposes be fulfilled and His name he 
hallowed in China also through missionaries from Sweden, Den- 
mark and Norway and from the brethren in America! Mean- 
while, most of us are yet occupied by studying the language and do 
need the prayers of our brethren for patience and knowledge, for 
God’s leading in all the important matters of a commencing mis- 
sionary work. 


WucHane 27th April; 1892. 





An Experience of Missionary Troubles in the 
Interior of China. 


BY THE REV. GILBERT REID, M A, 


OPING that an account of the long-standing troubles of the. 
American Presbyterian Mission at Chi-nan Fu may be in- 
structive to the missionary body, it is herewith presented. The 
aim will be to state the events in an unimpassioned spirit, in the 
order of time as they actually occurred, good, bad and indifferent, 
and without partiality towards the parties concerned. 

Preliminary to the events of which 1 have been personally 
cognizant, but bearing thereon, it should be stated that a piece of 
property, situated on the main street of the city, was purchased by 
my colleague for a street-chapel and dispensary, early in the year 


1881, A riot ensued in July of that year, and the place was closed 
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by official seal. The case was referred to the United States Lega- 
tion for immediate action. In April of 1882 an American Consul 
came to consult with the local officials, but failed in reaching a 
settlement. By the autumn of 1883, an exchange of property, with 
an equivalent in money of 1000 taels, was offered the missionaries ; 
but, being regarded as unsuitable, was duly rejected. In January, 
1884, the First Secretary of the Legation came in person to 
negotiate with the Governor. A settlement was reached, which has 
proved both an advantage and disadvantage. Instead of 1000 taels, 
8000 taels were paid the mission, but the identical property which 
had been previously offered the missionaries and rejected, was 
formally taken as the exchange; the deeds were stamped and the 
case was closed. As for the purchase of other property in the 
future, it was decided that aid would be rendered by the local 
officials, but that prior to effecting a purchase or turning over the 
money, the officials should be informed, and, if no insurmountable 
objection should be made, the property could be purchased. This, 
then, was the precedent and basis for future action. 

Throughout the years 1884 and 1885 the missionaries searched 
for property, but, as a return for the labor, secured nothing, except 
a slight vexation of spirit, with an enhanced knowledge of human 
nature. 

Shortly after my arrival in Chi-nan Fu, in the winter of 1885, I, 
on my own responsibility, and with ample self-confidence, secured 
two interviews with five of the officials, including two of the rank 
of Taotai, the Prefect, the Magistrate and one subordinate. 
I sought for aid in the purchase of property for a hospital. The 
matter was referred to the Governor, and two replies by letter were 
received. The substance was, that the officials could not purchase 
property for us, but that the missionary himself should purchase 
the property he desired, present the deeds to the local authority for 
stamping, and afterwards, if any opposition arose, it would be 
suppressed. In conversation I was urged by the officials to feel 
free in consulting with them when negotiating for any property. 
However free I myself might feel, I found no Chinaman who felt 
the same freedom, and so throughout the year 1886 no result was 
reached. 

Early in the year 1887, one of my colleagues, Rev. P. D. 
Bergen, succeeded in negotiating for a three-year lease of a small 
house in the east suburb, to be used for a school. No consultation 
with the officials was deemed advisable, or, in the case of a short 
lease, necessary. 

On the last day of April of the same year, a riot was raised in 
the south suburb against a native Christian, who had purchased in 
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that section a small house. The complaint was, that he had been 
the agent in the purchase of mission property in the year 1881, 
and that the piece just now purchased in his own name would 
probably revert to the mission. I at once reported the riot to the 
Taotai, but before soldiers arrived from the Magistrate the Christians 
took back the purchase money, returned the deed and so closed 
the case. 

It was then rumored that opposition was gathering against the 
school-house property leased in the east suburb. Dr. Coltman and 
myself held an interview with the local authorities at the Taotai 
yamén on May the 2nd. Protection was assured. 

By May the 5th, a small disturbance occurred at the school- 
house, and the landlord was threatened with further trouble, unless 
he redeemed the property in half a month. 

The particulars were reported to the Magistrate, protection was 
again promised and a proclamation issued. 

At the expiration of half a month, on May the 19th, a greater 
disturbance was threatened, and as many as 300 persons gathered 
at a temple, ready to go in a body to tear down the school-house 
buildings. I had, however, the day before informed the Taotai of 
the danger, and, after he had consulted with the Governor, orders 
of the strictest kind were issued to the Magistrate. Two officials, 
accompanied by a retinue of 200, proceeded to suppress the 
threatened riot. They all conferred at the temple, the landlord was 
summoned, and in the presence of the excited crowd was ordered to 
rede em his property in halfa month. Whereupon the mob dispersed. 

On May the 21st, I was invited to a conference at the Taotai’s 
yamén, and urged to allow the redemption of the property. On the 
basis of the deed, and in the name of the mission, I decidedly 
objected. The Taotai reported the matter to the Governor, who 
rendered no decision as to the right to hold the property, but 
summoned some of the leading gentry and threatened to report the 
riots to the Emperor, if any more should occur. 

Frequent consultations were held with the officials, but no 
decision was reached. On June the 30th I petitioned the Governor 
on the case, and on July the 8th I received his reply through the 
Taotai, that the matter should be decided in accordance with the 
deed, and that orders to investigate had been issued to the Prefect 
and Magistrate. The matter was allowed to drop, the gentry being 
told that the property could be redeemed at some future time, and 
that in the meantime the Mission could search for other property. 
(The property still remains in our possession). 

On July the 16th, in the company of a civil engineer, an 
interview was granted with the Governor. He promised. to aid in 
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securing the goodwill of the gentry, and expressed an interest in 
our medical work. 

Later on, when I sought the aid of the Governor in the matter 
of property for a hospital, the Taotai sent a Deputy of Foreign 
Affairs to inform me that all the officials had promised to subscribe 
for our hospital, but that we ourselves should find and purchase 
land on which to build. 

In the last of August a small house in the south-east suburb 
was offered us for sale. On the advice of the Deputy of Foreign 
Affairs a deed of perpetual lease was made out, half the price was 
turned over to the original owner, with the understanding that he 
should receive the other half on vacating the house in two months’ 
time. The deed was presented to the T’'aotai for inspection, and he 
in turn ordered the Magistrate to stamp it, if it proved to be legally 
secured. It was also ordered that the parties concerned should not 
be ill-treated. 

After a few weeks, opposition began to appear, until the land- 
lord and one of the middlemen were imprisoned. I urged their 
release, but failed in the effort. Before the two months had passed, 
all the gentry of the city and suburbs, headed by a Hanlin and ex- 
Governor, presented an accusation to the Magistrate against the 
purchase of property by foreigners, first, because, on the basis of 
the American Treaty, foreigners could not purchase property in the 
interior, and second, because the purchase of this particular property 
by foreigners would injure the geomantic influences of the city. 
Immediately the attitude of the Governor towards foreigners began 
to change. 

I was then invited to three interviews with the Magistrate and 
two special Deputies. I was urged to make an exchange, and finally, 
acting for the mission, [ consented to allow the officials or gentry 
to find an exchange on the following conditions: first, a piece equally 
suitable within the suburbs ; second, a fair price; third, without loss 
or injury to the original owner of the property we had leased; and, 
fourth, a limit of one month. In case these conditions were not 
complied with, [insisted on the original property. 

Within the month no exchange was offered. A few days before 
the end of the time, I referred the whole matter to the Taotai, but 
received no reply. On the last day of the limit, November 28th, the 
remainder of the purchase-money was turned over to the account of 
the original owner at a cash-shop; arrangements were made with 
the family that I could occupy one room; and the Taotai was 
informed by letter that I intended in the evening to occupy the 
house, and was requested to instruct the Magistrate to render help 
and protection. 
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In the evening, shortly after my arrival at the house in the 
south-east suburb, a crowd began to gather, twice ejected me into 
the streets and succeeded in knocking me about, till left prostrate 
on the ground in a half conscious state. Word had already gone 
into the city; my colleagues went to both the Taotai’s and Magis- 
trate’s yamén, but failed in securing the least help. The local 
constable at last appeared, and assisted me to the house of a 
native Christian in the west suburb, the city gates all being closed. 

My colleagues sought an interview the next day with the Tao- 
tai, but were refused. It was granted, however, in three days. The 
decision of the Taotai was, ‘‘ we can suppress the people ; but not the 
gentry. Not even the Governor is able.” 

After needed rest, I went to Peking, and in behalf of the mission 
requested the aid of the U. S. Minister on three things: first, that 
the landlord and go-between be released from prison ; second, 
that a peaceful possession of the property be given, or a satisfactory 
exchange be made; and third, that the ringleaders in the riot be 
punished, and redress be given for assault and injury. All these 
points, with the exception of redress, were brought to the notice of 
the Tsung-li Yamén, and orders were issued to the Governor of Shan- 
tung. After waiting for nearly five months, and after repeated 
pressure from the Minister, a report was offered by the Governor in 
the month of April, 1888. This report made light of the injuries 
inflicted, stated that the landlord and go-between had been released, 
and that the matter of property could be settled by my taking back the 
amount first turned over, or half of the purchase price, and that search 
could be made for new property. The money had been collected from 
the gentry of the city, but 1 soon learned that the release from prison 
had been allowed only on the condition of transferring the property 
to the gentry at half the original price. The Minister again presented 
a despatch to the T'sung-h Yamén, reiterating the former points still 
unsettled, and insisted that the exchange must come from the officials, 
and not from the missionaries. He also recommended that on my 
return to Chi-nan Fu an interview be granted by the Governor himself. 

Reaching Chi-nan Fu in May, I sought the expected interview 
with the Governor, but was refused. Futhermore, no consultation 
occurred with the Taotai and other local officials, till I had again 
secured the aid of the Legation, and fresh orders were issued. An 
interview was at last secured on the Ist of August, at the Tao- 
tal’s yamén. By the request of the Governor, I was urged to 
postpone any action till after the great examination, at which 
time our difficulties would be satisfactorily adjusted. I presented 
arguments for immediate action, but the Governor made no change 
in his decision, 
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In the meantime further assistance was rendered by the U.S. 
Minister, and new orders were issued by the Tsung-li Yamén in the 
month of September, looking to an exchange of property in the 
suburbs. It only remained to utilize the order as soon as possible 
after the Literary and Military Examinations. I likewise made out 
a formal claim for redress through the U. 8. Government. 

In the first part of November, the question came up in our 
Mission at Chi-nan Fu as to the advisability of purchasing a piece of 
open land in the country west of the city. The Mission of the whole 
province had sanctioned the plan of moving into the country, while 
among ourselves two of us opposed the scheme, at least for the time, 
and two others favored it. My colleague, Dr. Coltman, succeeded 
in negotiating for the purchase of the land west of the city, and the 
deed was presented to the officials for stamping. I likewise resigned 
from the official work in favor of my colleague. 

Opposition soon arose from the gentry of the west suburb against 
the purchase of the land west of the city. Litigation followed, 
but once more the Minister interceded for the rightful possession of 
the new purchase. 

By the summer of 1889, in the absence of all my colleagues 
from the city, [ was again appointed to attend to the official business, 
and directed to urge the settlement of both the property case in the 
south-east suburb and that west of the city. For the next few 
months I kept up a persistent correspondence and consultation with 
the different officials. Through the action of the Minister, further 
orders were issued of a more stringent nature. I was urged to 
accept the settlement of the case west of the city and relinquish all 
claim to the south-east suburb property. In the name of the Mis- 
sion, this proposition was rejected. The officials then promised to 
stamp the deed of the country property, but persisted in doing 
nothing about the older case. The deeds, as legally stamped, were 
presented to my colleagues on October the 27th, 1889. 

In the month of November, 1889, I again went to Peking to 
seek the aid of the Minister in the settlement of the property case 
in the suburbs and my personal claim for redress, and also the 
punishment of the ringleaders of the riot of Nov., 1887. From 
certain letters which he had received, he was led to believe that the 
Mission was willing to relinquish the suburb case in lieu of possession 
of the property.in the country. Such an inference was likewise 
imparted to the Tsung-l Yamén, and so to the officials at Chi-nan 
Fu, though time and time again I had argued the contrary. The 
Minister refused to act further, till directed by the Home Govern- 
ment. He presented his reasons in a communication to our 
Mission, a copy of which was sent to the State Department. 
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During my absence an impression had begun to prevail among 
some of my colleagues that the land purchased west of the city was 
hardly suitable for building purposes, and for the time being all 
contracts therefor were held in abeyance. By a change which 
occurred in our foreign staff, it was agreed to resume the pressure 
for property in the suburbs. A united letter was prepared to the 
Minister, and through him to the Home Government, presenting 
the reasons for our course of action. 

Karly in the year 1890 a house in the city, heretofore rented by 
the Mission, was leased for a period of ten years at practically the 
selling price. The gentry of the city, on hearing of the matter, 
threatened to instigate a riot. As the place was near to the Taotai’s 
yamén, the Taotai exerted himself to prevent any trouble, and, after 
the gentry were assured that the lease was not a perpetual one, the 
opposition ceased. 

In the following months I was negotiating for a piece of land 
in the last suburb, and paid as preliminary expenses $100. A 
stamped deed and tax certificate were all shown me to assure me 
of perfect legality. On further inquiry I learned that the whole 
business was a hoax. I hadthe parties arrested, and after imprison- 
ment, punishment and much delay, the $100 were refunded. 

I likewise continued the pressure for a settlement of the old 
case in the south-east suburb, and also to search for new property. 
The officials, however, merely requested me to take back the money, 
aud so close the case. I argued that if the money was accepted, I 
must use it for the purchase of other property, to be taken as an ex- 
change, and also that the whole amount must be refunded and not 
merely the half. As the gentry had advanced half already, the 
original landlord was summoned by the Magistrate, beaten, intimt- 
dated and ordered to collect the other half. A portion remaining 
in the cash-shop was forced from him, but before more was done in 
the way of ill-treatment, the man died. The gentry then advanced 
the remainder, and*in lieu thereof held the deeds of another piece 
of property belonging to the man in the country. I protested against 
all this management, but the official ears were dull of hearing and 
their hearts were hardened. 

By the month of August, 1890, under instructions from the 
Home Government, the Minister again addressed the Tsung-l Yamén 
in regard to the settlement of our case. The reply in substance was 
merely this: the Mission in acquiring the land in the country had 
thereby reached a settlement, and as to the sufferings of the 
original landlord the statement of the missionaries cannot be 
believed. From thence on I secured no further action in behalf of 
the landlord’s family. As to redress to myself for the assault in 
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the riot of 1887, a three years’ delay had caused it to vanish into 
vacuity, except so far as to lead the officials to realize that no 
settlement had yet been reached. In the matter of property, with 
the consent of the Mission, the Minister informed the Chinese 
Ministers that we were willing, if necessary, to surrender the piece 
of property in the country, and that we desired other property in 
the suburbs. New orders were thereupon issued to the Governor 
of Shantung. 

By the beginning of February, 1891, I had succeeded in negotia- 
ting for a thirty-year lease at selling price of a piece of land in the 
east suburb. Just about that time I was again requested by the 
Taotai to accept all the money which we had expended in the 
purchase of the house in the south-east suburb. I therefore drew 
the money at the Magistrate’s yamén, and the same day turned it 
over to the owner of the land in the east suburb. I soon reported 
to the Minister and the Taotai our new lease, and agreed, if no 
further opposition appeared, to regard all matters as settled in the 
peaceful possession of the new property. 

Within the next few months an accusation was presented 
against the new transaction by certain men in the east suburb, and 
also by the adjoining neighbors. It was claimed that the neigh- 
bors had not been informed of the landlord’s wish to sell, that he 
himself possessed no stamped deed, and chiefly that the erection of 
buildings would be injurious to the geomantic influences of the city. 

The case dragged along till the month of July, when a new 
Taotai assumed office. I at once secured several interviews. He 
requested that we consent to the gentry finding an exchange within 
the suburb limits, and a piece that must be equally suitable to the 
Mission. The request was granted, and the limit to be four months, 
One of the gentry promised to search for an exchange. 

The Taotai continued to urge on the gentry, and on Oct. 19th we 
were shown a low damp piece in the north-east suburb. The 
exchange was decidedly rejected, and on Oct. the 20th I presented 
the Taotai a letter, stating the reasons for desiring the land we had 
leased in the east suburb. About this time, through the action of 
the Minister, a new despatch had been received from the Tsung-li 
Yamén. The Taotai held frequent consultations with either the 
gentry or myself. He gave the gentry half a month more, either to. 
find an exchange or allow the possession of the property we had leased. 
On Oct. the 31st I was invited to a conference at the Taotai yamén, 
with the Taotai, Prefect, Magistrate, two Deputies of Foreign 
Affairs, and also the two leading representatives of the gentry. It was 
agreed that if the land should revert to the Mission we should not 
build any high foreign building or dig out any ditch or gully, 
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which would interfere with the geomantic influence of the city, and 
also that, by the settlement of this case, all matters connected 
with the south-east suburb case would also be decided as settled. 
The school-house property in the east suburb could also be purchased, 
if so desired. The responsibility for avoiding any disturbance was 
placed on the officials and gentry. In the next few days I stated in 
writing all that was promised by us; and the gentry, after a full 
conference among themselves, presented a statement withdrawing 
their opposition with the above understanding. ‘The deed for thirty- 
year lease was changed into one of perpetual lease and presented to 
the Magistrate for his official seal. He continued to delay both in 
stamping the deed and in issuing a proclamation, but after repeated 
pressure both matters were settled on December the drd. 

On December the 7th, the work of building a wall around our 
property was undertaken, That day and the following there ap- 
peared a little opposition in the right of way, there being only a 
small path leading to the ground. On the 9th the opposition 
increased, and a riot appeared imminent, if we should persist in 
wheeling materials to our property. A gong was sounded by some 
of the turbulent ones and a crowd began to gather. I at once 
despatched a messenger into the city and had letters, according to a 
copy already prepared, sent to both the ‘Taotai and Magistrate, 
They had gone to a banquet in the Governor’s honor, but on hearing’ 
of the threatened disturbance they, the Prefect aud one of the Dep- 
uties, accompanied by a large retinue, all came to the scene of 
trouble. ‘The road was ordered cleared, and the constable was 
commissioned to negotiate with the respective land-owners for a sale 
of land sufficient for a cart-road. ‘The terms were soon agreed upon, 
and a deed was made out and signed on March the 8rd of the present 
year, 1892. ‘The building has been prosecuted without further hin- 
drance; the Chinese officials have been properly thanked by both 
the Mission and the Legation; and the aid of the U.S. Minister has 
been duly acknowledged by the missionaries and the home Society. 

It is hardly suitable at the present time to point out the mis- 
takes which have been committed, and we therefore leave the 
account as the task merely of a chronicler, and not the reasoning of 
a philosopher. ‘l’o sum up accordingly, I may add that in connec- 
tion with the above business, I have addressed 31 letters to the U. 
S. Minister, 100 to the Chinese officials, and have had with the 
latter 95 personal interviews. 
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The Missionary Review. 


HOSE who guide popular and important movements in the 
West, trust to their periodical organ, more than to anything 
almost, to propagate their ideas now. ‘Those who have carefully used 
magazines as evangelistic agents (some regularly examining the 
readers in the contents of the magazines), have found that the plan 
prevents stagnation when a native is at work in lonely districts; that 
it stimulates to fresh interest and zeal every time the paper comes; 
that it has been the means of starting fresh Churches; and that, when 
wisely used, it has been found more productive of good results than 
even the addition of one or more colleagues, while at the same time it 
is far more economical. | 

Those who know these facts are anxious to introduce good maga- 
zines far more freely in their work than heretofore. Many mission- 
aries supply magazines to their native pastors free of charge as a 
continuation of their education, which are also given them free. 

In the Missionary Review (At Py 2 fF ¥%) we aim specially at 
helping native pastors and evangelists or catechists in their great task 
of guiding the native Church, and helping devout seekers after truth to 
find out the highest truth. The Editor carefully collects important 
Christian news from all parts of the world, and missionaries—Huropean 
and American—contribute articles. 

In order to increase its efficiency, we now propose in addition to 
have contributions from two special classes, viz :— 

1. From those who have proved themselves most successful in 
China, and especially from the successful native pastors of flourishing 
missions. 

2. From those who may not have had time or opportunity to es- 
tablish Churches, but who have carefully studied the various historical 
successful methods of propagating new ideas in all departments that 
benefit man, especially that of religious and Christian truth. 

By combining these two classes of contributors we may avoid errors 
which have shipwrecked many a good cause, for thus the united 
wisdom of the best in all missions will be reaped by each, and great 
blessings brought to China in a very short time. 

But we wish not only to increase the efficiency but also the 
circulation of our magazine. Should the above plans meet the 
approval of our brethren, and each mission on an average were to 
order 100 copies, or if each missionary were to order 10 copies, then 
we would do our utmost to secure the support of the Christian public 
at Home so as to enable us to sell at the lowest possible rate. 

We, the undersigned, most earnestly and prayerfully recommend 
the above to the consideration of our brethren of all missions, and will 
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be glad if those who feel interest in the matter will communicate at 
once with our Secretary, Mr. Richard, stating what part they will take 
in supplying articles, and what number of copies they are prepared to 
take, so that we may make the necessary arrangements at the earliest 


opportunity. 


SHanewar, May 27, 1892. 


Wma. Murrueap. 
Youna J. ALLEN. 
Timotay RiIcHARD. 
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Correspondence, 


MAHOMMEDANISM.—CORRECTIONS 
REQUIRED. 


T'o the Hditor of 
“Tom CHINESE RECORDER.’ 


Dear Sie: In Recorper, February, 
1892, p. 59, notet. Koran and 
Forcan are different words. The 
former appears as $F Mf} Hit JE (or 
homophonous characters.) Unfor- 
tunately it was omitted from the 
list, and now I am far from 
sources of information. 

Koran, fr. Arabic gara (Heb. 
kara, cf. Neh. viii, 8) to write. 

Forcan = The  Distinguisher. 

Other names (I do not recollect 
meeting with them in Chinese) are: 
al Kitab, the Book; and Kalam 
Allah, the Word of God. 
(fT. P. Hughes. Notes on Ma- 
hommedanism, 2nd ed., p. 14.) 
Ibid, p. 60. For ‘‘in ignorance” 
read “secretly” ([iff Hs 
fij) opposed to A && fy, 
“openly ” (“done in open 
day’). 

3, p> Ol, Boge. bor “mind 
and matter’’ read ‘‘ mat- 
ter” (i.e., literary matter), 

Am very sorry these errors crept 
in, but I fear my MS. is not always 


very legible. On the whole, I think 
the papers were wonderfully print- 
ed. I only observed one or two slight 
mistakes—‘‘Imau” for ‘ Imam” 
once or twice. 


C. F. Hoaa. 
Po. EJS: 
To the Lditor of 
“Tue Cainesk Recorpur.” 

Dear Siz: One of the mightiest 
forces for the evangelization of the 
world, is the Christian Endeavor 
movement. Probably few mission- 
aries are aware that C. H. Societies 
are strongly in sympathy with, and 
efuinently aggressive in, foreign 
mission work, Eleven years ago 
last February, the first society was 
organized. To-day the number 
of the societies cannot be far from 
20,000, and is constantly increasing. 
During a recent visit to America, 
I found in every society a strong 
interest in foreign missions. Hvyery 
society was ready to do something, 
but the contributions to missions 
had been few, chiefly because the 
societies had no systematic method 
of giving. At the Indiana State 
Convention it was proposed that 
each member of every society give 
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two cents per week to foreign mis- 
sions, and that each society send 
its money to the treasurer of its 
own denomination. The plan was 
adopted by the entire convention, 
and was afterwards adopted by 
many State conventions and subse- 
quently by the International 
Convention at Minneapolis. Thou- 
sands of dollars have already 
been paid to the different denomi- 
national Boards, and a letter from 
Secretary Baer informs me that 
the plan promises to become an 
integral part of the C. H. move- 
ment. The C. E. Societies of the 
United States could support all the 
native helpers in [India and China. 
Missionaries can help in this work 
by requests to C. H. Societies 
for funds in behalf of specific work. 
I found many societies waiting for 
an opportunity to support a partic- 
ular preacher, teacher or scholar, 
or to give their money to some 
definite work under the mission- 
aries’ care. A letter from mis. 
sionary to societies contributing to 
work under his care, would greatly 
encourage them and _ increase 
their knowledge and efficiency. In 
Canton we have two flourishing 
societies, and expect to have several 
more. Hvery member pledges him- 
self to daily Bible reading, and 
to prayer, and to attend the 
regular church meetings. Every 
member is expected to take part 
in each meeting, as opportunity 
may be afforded. I shall be glad 
to furnish any one who may desire 
to organize a society copies of the 
pledge and _ constitution. The 
method of organization igs very 


simple, and the good results soon - 


become perceptible. I know of no 
better plan to stimulate apathetic 
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Christians. Seven societies of Chris- 
tian Hndeavor in China were re- 
ported last year by the United 
Society. I shall be glad if every 
Church havinga C. E. Society will 
inform me as to the number of 
members and the denomination, 
that I may report the same to the 
Secretary of the United Society by 
July 1st. I am glad to say that 
Dr. Clark, President of the United 
Society, will spend a few weeks in 
Southern China in December. His 
visit will give a new impetus to 
mission work in (. HK. Societies. 
A. A. Futon, 
Vice-President C. EH. Work in China. 
Canton, May, 1892. 





A. B. M. U. IN SZECHUAN PROVINCE. 
To the Editor of 
‘“THe Cuiness Recorper.” 

Dear Sir: Are the anti-foreign 
reports and rumours spreading ? 
Our experience in Western S&z- 
chuan goes to prove that they are. 
The trouble is of a dual nature. 
There is the exaggerated, distorted 
report of what took place last year 
down the great river. The crown- 
ing of that long series of outrages 
by the sudden destruction of foreign 
property at Ichang, made a pro- 
found impression at even this dis- 
tant point. The tea-shops circulated 
their version of the affair, the 
people, ever credulous of the strange 
and exciting, believed, and suspi- 
cion was born of that belief. For 
the past few weeks we have been 
feeling a revival of that suspicion, 
and our position in consequence has 
sometimes been unpleasant. ‘There 
was a report of ‘‘ baby eating,’—the 
ghost that no one seems able to lay. 
It was cried on the street that the 
foreigners had bought a baby and 
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eaten it. There was excitement, and 
it appeared to need only a few more 
favoring circumstances to develop 
a good-sized trouble, as the city 
was filled with military students, 
and this is the step taken by our 
enemies to ensure those circum- 
stances. One evening at dusk, a 
lad of sixteen came to the gate- 
keeper of our house and offered 
to sell a child to the foreigners: 
through him, for ten thousand cash, 
the money to be divided so as to 
give the gatekeeper a respectable 
bonus. The lad went off with 
the understanding that the child 
was to be brought the next morn- 
ing. The gatekeeper then com- 
municated with us; we informed 
the yamén, and in the morning when 
the child (a boy of seven years) 
was brought, we handed both him 
and his conductor over to the 
officials, it being their province to 
deal withsuchacase. They allured 
the boy to the yamén with sundry 
promises, discovered who his father 
was,—a degraded member of the 
Ko-ti-hui (Ko-lao-hui it is nearer 
the coast),—gave him a beating, and 
finally issued a proclamation prais- 
ing foreigners and warning eyil 
doers. This we trace to the reports 
of down-river outrages. | 

The other trouble is native, and 
perhaps the more serious. While on 
a journey north of this city, a few 
days since, we met with a company 
of men, who are carrying on a 
propaganda against foreigners and 
foreign things in general. There 
were said to be ten in the gang, 
and they claimed to be under the 
special protection of the Viceroy. 
Their plan is to go. to large towns 
and markets, erect a stand, make a 
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great show and noise, one or two 
preach their crusade and sell books 
at this central stand, the rest 
disperse among the crowd and 
distribute their little books (which 
are sold at three cash) all through 
the place. The printed matter 
warns the people against foreigners, 
who are said to aim at the sover-. 
eignty of the empire, among other 
sinister designs. The people are 
warned against foreign calico, 
foreign rice, foreign opium, and so 
on, at the same time they are ex- 
horted to obey their parents (an 
instruction badly needed in these 
districts) and so on; thus the book 
can be called a “good book” and it 
sells readily. The first page says 
the publication is issued by an 
ofticial of the second grade at the 
provincial capital, but the men them- 
selves were said to come from a city 
nearer to this place. They intend 
to go south and visit the provinces 
of Yiinnan and Kueichow after a 
prolonged tour in Szchuan. The 
public preaching is of a fiery and 
direct kind; foreigners are held up 
to odium, much to the delight of 
the farmers and peasants who are 
ever ready for the strange and 
unnatural. 
Perhaps we see things larger than 
they are, but all these rumors in- 
dicate a drift—but whither? The 
country districts are being infected, 
as witness the fact that a man who 
is an inquirer here walked from a 
distant town to inquire into the 
truth of the rumors about us being 
spread around his native town, which 
does not lie on any main thorough- 
fare, being simply the centre of a 
farming district. To recognise facts 
does not indicate panic. The mea: 
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sures taken of the foreign com- 
munity at Shanghai, Hankow and 
elsewhere, are wise; we pray they 
may be effectual in securing the 
desired end. Meanwhile, what? I 
know of nothing, hear of nothing, 
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but enlarging plans and hopes for 
the work in Szchuan. ‘“God’s in 
His heaven—all’s well in the world.” 
Yours sincerely in His work, 
W. M. Upcrart. 
Suiru, April, 1892. 





Enitorial Comment. 


The Lditor having been absent 
from his office for some time, at- 
tending to his duties in another part 
of the field, finds it impossible to 
do anything like justice to Our Book 
Table. The department is therefore 
omitted for the present month. 





INFORMATION REACHES US that the 
Revisers are making good progress 
on the Union Bible. The Hxecu- 
tive Committee, charged with mak- 
ing the necessary arrangements for 
an Annotated Bible, have had seyv- 
eral meetings, and the process of 
selecting seven men to do the 
appointed work is now going for- 
ward satisfactorily. We cannot 
learn that anything is being done 
by the Committee on Notes and 
Comments on the Scriptures for 
general circulation, although the 
Kiditor has endeavored to stir up 
the matter, An impression seems 
to prevail that it is not worth 
while to carry forward this work 
until the first portion of the new 
version is printed. 





PREACHERS OF THE GOSPEL, whe- 
ther in China or elsewhere, perhaps 
need to be reminded that to regard 
sin with condemnation is not in- 
compatible with true benevolence. 
When the woman who was a sinner 
came to Christ, she instinctively 
felt that “ the highest sinlessness is 
also the deepest sympathy.” But 
the art of reproving the guilty is 
not learned in any school of philos- 
ophy: it comes from vital union 
with Him who is the Lover of 
Souls. 


THERE I8 A DISPOSITION in China, 
as at home, to depreciate the office 
of the evangelist. And yet it is 
true that the evangelist must do his 
work before there is need of a 
pastor. In New Testament times 
great distinction was put upon this 
arm of service. Indeed, the twelve 
Apostles and the Seventy were 
evangelists. Paul and Barnabas 
were nothing less. Highly as we 
esteem the pastor and teacher, it 
seems to us that in any mission 
field the first aim, the prayerful 
and constant endeavor, should be 
to raise up men sent forth of God 
to be flaming heralds of the cross. 
If the missionary himself is quali- 
fied for this work, let him not 
doubt that there is for him no 
higher calling. 





THE CONSTANT PREACHING of the 
Gospel and the diffusion in many 
ways of Christian truth throughout 
India, are perceptibly telling on 
that ancient stronghold of super- 
stition. Three great cleavages in 
the Hindu system of idolatry,— 
resulting in the Brahmo-Somaj, the 
Sadharan-Somaj and the Arya- 
Somaj,—with the wide and popular 
growth of theism, are among the 
silent forces which are disintegrat- 
ing Hinduism. We are told that 
the burning question in India to- 
day in all missionary circles, is not 
‘* How shall we multiply converts ? ”’ 
but ‘‘ How shall we overtake with 
Christian training and instruction 
those who are pouring in upon us 
faster than we have the teachers by 
whom to take care of them ?” 
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Tue Cainese Minisirer at Wash- 
ington has expressed his deep 
regret that the House of Represent- 
atives should have passed the 
absolute exclusion bill, and the 
hope that the Senate would not 
follow this example. He believes 
that the effect of its final enactment 
would be the practical severance of 
the relations between the two 
countries. Americans will not be 
expelled any more than the Chinese 
now in the U.S. A.; but if they 
leave this country, they will not be 
allowed to return. ‘The speech of 
Representative Hitt, Chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee 
in the last House, in opposition to 
the bill, showed conclusively that 
the proposed measure is wholly 
needless and mischievous. Hven 
the friends of the bill applauded 
the sentiments of the honorable 
gentleman, at the same time deplor- 
ing what they conceive to be the 
‘political necessity” under which 
they act. Many of the leading 
home journals speak out plainly 
and indignantly on the subject, 
contending that the policy is wrong, 
and that, if carried out, it will 
prove to be morally and politically 
indefensible. It would appear that 
the action of the House does not 
express the sentiment of the coun- 
try at large. 


Later intelligence, reaching 
Shanghai by way of Japan, is to 
the effect that the exceedingly 


drastic anti-Chinese measure which 
had passed the House was negatived 
by the Senate. A stricter form of 
the old Exclusion Act has been by 
Congress enacted and approved by 
the President. The Chinese Minister 
announcesChina’s intention of retal- 
iating. It is hardly possible that 
American missions in China will 
be put in jeopardy by this turn of 
events ; and yet there is some reason 
for apprehension, in view of the 
Minister’s attitude, while it would 
seem evident that there is a measure 
of dissatisfaction on the part of the 
Imperial Government, 
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A Curnese of the literary class 
in Fookien province, whose Chris- 
tian character and attainments as a 
scholar entitle his opinion to much 
weight, pronounces against the use 
of Yasu Chiao (Hh fi Zr) as the 
term either for Protestantism or 
Christianity. He claims that it is 
objectionable on account of a ten- 
dency on the part of the Chinese 
to couple the name of Jesus with 
the idea of a man-made religion, — 
a system of teaching that at best 
may be compared with Confucian- 
ism. It is but natural to suppose 
that every nation has its Sacred 
Teachers, and that to the people 
of this country Jesus is no greater 
than Mencius and Confucius. In 
his opinion, Chiu Shih Chiao (xk 
Plt Ze) or, literally, the Doctrine 
of Salvation, conveys a_ vastly 
higher idea to the uninstructed 
native mind, and to all Chinese 
a much clearer and more definite 
impression. The suggestion con- 
tains a valuable hint for teachers 
and preachers. 


TN A CERTAIN CITYOof China, the cen- 
tre of a large and expanding work, 
it was recently discovered that, to 
a less or more extent among the 
native Christians, there had come 
to be a habit of distinguishing 
two Missions each from the other 
by an expressive phraseology. The 
one was called Shéng Ching Hwi (48 
#& 4), descriptive of the method 
of preaching and general instruc- 
tion, @e, exalting the written 
Word; while the other Mission is 
designated as the Shéng Shén Hwi(Re 
qt @P), or the Church that magni- 
fies the office and work of the Holy 
Spirit. And this characterization 
is not far from the truth. The 
Chinese must be credited with a 
keen insight into the spirit and 
methods of the missionary body. 





THERE HAS ALWAYS BEEN a large 
element of uncertainty in the pub- 
lished estimates of the earth’s 


population. In 13866, Behm placed 
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the figures at 1,350,000,000. In 
the issue for 1880 of the Bevélke- 
rung der Hrde, the number had 
showed an increase of 106,000,000 
in fourteen years. In the 1882 
issue the estimate was placed at 
1,434,000,000, or 22,000,000 de- 
crease in two years. In the last 
issue—for 1891—the total popu- 
lation of the earth is given at 
1,480,000,000, being an increase at 
the rate of over 5,000,000 per 
annum in the recent years. But 
this estimate is 3,000,000 less than 
that of Levasseur in 1806. These 
estimates are, to a very consider- 
able extent, based on guesswork. 
In one instance the population of 
China was reduced at a single leap 
from 405,000,000 to 350,000,000. 
A general census of the Russian 
empire, according to modern and 
reliable methods, has never been 
taken, except in the case of one or 
two provinces; and there is not 
even approximately exact data for 
the population of China. In 1880, 
Professor Wagner found that of 
the total population in that year 
the estimates based on actual enu- 
meration were available for only 
626,000,000 out of 1,401,000,000,— 
that is, about forty-four per cent. 
of the total. In comparing two 
recently published estimates of the 
earth’s population, we find <a. dif 
ference of 30,560,600. The follow- 
ing table, giving the area and 
population of the great divisions 
of the earth’s surface, is taken from 
the London Times, and may be 
regarded as the latest and most 
reliable data :— 











- : $s 
Square Popu- My ; 
miles. lation. Mile. 
; EE 3,756,860] 357,379,000 94 
* p) ’ 
Oe aes 173530,686| 825,954,000 | 47 
pel 11,277,364| 163,953,000 | 14 
RA a eg 14,801,402] 121,713,000 8 
PATONG ENC S10 570 6 ant Be os: 
sas 2,991,442} 3,230,000 1 
Australia & oer ee 4a 42 ay im 120) O00 10 
Oceanic Islands} , Le "$0,400 
Polar regions ..| 1!3")8!0 i | 
ERG tales ss rohic 52,821,684 )1,479,729, 100 





* Without Iceland, Nova Zembla, Atlantic 
islands, etc. + Without Arctic islands. ¢ With- 
out Madagascar, etc. § Without Arctic regions. 
§ The Continent and Tasmania. 
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WE ARE IN RECEIPT of the Chi- 
nese cartoons and accompanying 
explanatory text, published at Han- 
kow, which originally were issued 
in Hunan province in the interest 
of the anti-foreign propaganda. 
This “Complete Picture Gallery” 
contains thirty-two large colored 
pictures, all of them shockingly 
blasphemous in Christian eyes. The 
founder of Christianity is made to 
appear as a pig, his followers are 
depicted as committing the most 
horrible and revolting crimes. The 
inscriptions are calculated to inflame 
the Chinese hatred of foreigners 
in general. Ungrateful as the task 
must have been, the missionaries 
who were at the pains of repro- 
ducing this monument of heathen 
ignorance and malignant folly for 
Western information, are entitled 
to the sincere thanks of all friends 
of truth. As a result, there will 
be a more correct understanding in 
the West of the situation as we 
find it here; and one practical effect 
in China of this ewposé is already 
apparent, in the stirring up of the 
authorities to take decisive action 
against the leaders of the fanatical — 
movement which so seriously threat- 
ened the peace and welfare of the 
Chinese empire. 

The editor of a leading home 
journal, who had received a copy 
of the Hunan cartoons, expresses 
his astonishment that this atro- 
cious assault upon Christianity 
should be made by the representa- 
tives of everything that stands for 
civilization and high intellectual 
cultivation in China. To our 
mind the occasion for wonder is, 
that any student of history should. 
expect a different result whenever 
in a heathen land the evangel of 
our Christian faith is antagonized 
by the spirit of Anti-Christ. That 
Christiaus should be represented 
as guilty of the grossest immorali- 
ty and the most horrible and 
revolting crimes, is but a modern 
luterpretation of the old Roman 
and Greek animus. Sach evil imag- 
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inings come only from men of 
depraved heart and life. Civiliza- 


tions do not necessarily conserve 
pure thought and high moral 
character. 





AN INSTRUCTIVE FEATURE of the 
late troubles in Fookien province 
was the devotion of a few natives 
to their missionary friends in the 
time of peril and distress. Mr. 
Siek, teacher of the ladies, repeat- 
edly summoned the magistrate 
and exerted himself to the utmost 
to protect them. When Dr. Rigg 
was on the road, pursued by cow- 
ardly ruffians who were beating 
him and tearing the clothes off his 
back in the hope of finding money, 
a native Christian from Kucheng 
bravely stood by him and attempt- 
ed to shield the defenceless foreign- 
er, and for his pains was severely 
beaten and then thrown into a pit 
of liquid manure. The Doctor 
afterwards met a former patient, 
who, seeing that be had no hat or 
umbrella, lent him his own, and 
learning that he had no money, 
gave him fifty cash with which to 
buy his breakfast. The riots of last 
year in the Yangtze valley present 
a story of Penal cath and savage 
cruelty, but the gloom of th: at sad 
tale is ‘imnined. by examples of 
human pity and sincere friend- 
ship. The mass of humanity 
about us, though ignorant and de. 
graded, affords excellent soil for 
the planting of germs that cannot 
fail to produce the richer harvests 
of earth. 





HeERBER’ SPENCER, believing that 
there is a tone of truth even in the 
falsest creed, is bold enough to 
summon the atheist, pantheist and 
theist, in turn, to appear before 
him for eXamination. In the anal- 
ysis of conflicting creeds, he as- 
sumes to find a scientific method 
of harmonizing Yes and No in 
some higher unity. -‘The-‘‘soul of 
trath,” of which Mr. Spencer is 
the famed discoverer, consists in 
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an omnipresent mystery behind the 


visible universe, unexplained and 


unexplainable. This is the ulti- 
mate truth in which all religions 
are said toagree. Our philosopher 
confesses that it is impossible to 
avoid making the assumption of 
self-existence somewhere; but that 
assumption, in whatever guise it 
may appear, 1s as vicious as it is 
unthinkable! Such a barren con- 
clusion is worth no more to the 
student of nature than is the 
Chinese legend of Panku. But 
this concept of New Philosophy, 
notwithstanding the self-negation, 
is of value, since it has conceded 
one link in the chain of theistic 
argument. Mr. Spencer confesses 
that there must be a “ fundamental 
reality”? underlying the universe. 
How can he be certain that this 
is ‘“‘unknown and unknowable” ? 
Whether it be unthinkable or not, 
it is the affirmation of reason that 
there is self-existence somewhere. 
Where that existence is to be found 
philosophy fails to discover. The- 
ism, then, clearly has the right of 
way. The incomprehensible may 
be known asa fact, and the unex- 
plainable is not of necessity the 
unknowable. ‘The often praised 
“severe logic”? which shows to a 
demonstration that we cannot know 
the infinite, is, after all, based on 
nothing more conclusive than the 
declaration of our modern Aris- 
totle. We commend attention to 
this very simple logical formula: 
“If God be infinite, He can reach 
US ; if not infinite, we can reach 
hae 





_A WRITER in one of the Shanghai 
dailies of recent date, opens a rattling 
fire on Protestant missionaries. It 


is an excellent rehash of stock ideas - 


with which the China public have 
Jong been familiar. Candid readers 
are Instructed,—for the old is ever 
new,—amused, and, in some partic- 
ulars, convinced by his_ brilliant 
rhetoric; albeit we have here a 
specimen of moderu phrasing that 


ey 
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could come only from one who is 
akin to the choice spirits of whom 
Shakespeare wrote, 

My noble gossips, ye have been too prodigal. 


We are impressed with the idea 
that there is a degree of misunder- 
standing as to the men whose 
characters are held up to view. 
For example, few of our readers 
will recognize a personality set 
forth in the following terms: 
He never laughs with hearty 
and spontaneous gusto; he seems 
oppressed with the burden of his 
own sanctity ; his exterior is a prim 
and fastidious puritanism, covering 
an explosive zeal that is manifest on 
the most absurd pretext; he invari- 
ably belongs to some one of the 
narrower and sourer sects of Prot- 
estantism ; he is honest but phrase- 
ridden (whatever that may signify) 5 
he pronounces anathema upon 
_everything without the pale of his 
own little creed ; his religious ardor 
is fierce in proportion to its narrow- 
ness; he sometimes retaliates with 
severity upon his critics; he even 
abstains from wine and the fragrant 
cheroot. We are not at the pains 
to put in an unqualified cavedt ; 
nor indeed is it necessary. And 
one cannot fail to notice. with 
pleasure this candid attempt to 
offer the tribute of respect : 

‘‘Give every man his due. It 
would be cruel ivjustice to pretend 
that the missionaries are sanctimo- 
nious charlatans, or anything else 
but genuine, sincere, single-minded 
and conscientious workers. They 
are continually doing good in a 
hundred quiet and unobtrusive 
ways; wherever they go they set 
to the Chinese a high example of 
blameless and benevolent lives ; and 
if only for familiarising every 
corner of the empire with the 
white man’s face, we owe them 
thanks.” 

Missionary hospitals are assailed, 
although in terms that betray a 
lack of familiarity with the methods 
actually employed; and this benev- 
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olent and Christ-like work is con- 
demned on the ground of what we 
must regard as the profoundly wise 
and philosophical plan of treating, 
not bodies or souls merely, but 
human beings. The disciples of Him 
who was the Great Physician, the 
Good Samaritans of our time, may 
calmly endure assaults of this 
nature when remembering—if for 
no other reason—that they have 
ardent defenders in such men as Sir 
Thomas Wade and others of like 
intelligence and observation. 

This writer suggests that the 
cause of ill-feeling between mer- 
chants and missionaries is to be 
found in the ‘‘deplorable lack 
ef discretion and the tinge of 
mild pharisaism that leavens the 
whole (missionary) fraternity.” 
But is it quite fair and ingenuous 
to put all the blame on one side? 
Has it not become too much the 
fashion to speak of foreigners in 
this part of the world as if they 
were divided into hostile bands ? 
If it be so, where is the need? 
Let each man pursue his calling, 
holding to his own convictions of 
right and duty, with charity for 
all and malice toward none, and 
let there be a united effort with- 
out reference to creed or sect or 
anti-belief in maintaining at least 
the common standards of morality 
in the face of a great heathen 
nation. It is said that there are 
many creeds among Christians in 
China; but the men that hold them 
get along very well together, and 
there is by no means the want of 
kindly feeling and sympathy on 
their part for their foreign brethren 
of the non-missionary class that is 
so often and so unjustly attributed 
tothem. That they have little time 
for social recreation, that they are in- 
evitably controlled by well-founded 
religious preconceptions, that there 
are certain evils practiced among 
foreigners in the East which stand 
rebuked in tbe presence of earnest 
and godly men, that the mistake is 
often made of blaming the whole 
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body of missionaries for the nar- 
rowness and indiscretions of the 


few, that the charge of possessing 


a ‘“‘littlecreed”’ and “intellectual 
color blindness’? comes not un- 
frequently from men who are 
themselves under the dominion of 
prejudice and imperfect knowledge, 
and whose mental perception in 
things religious is by no means free 
from chromatic aberration,—are 
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facts too often left out of the cur- 
rent discussion. Considering the al- 
most extravagant praise, 2.e., “ they 
set to the Chinese a high example 
of blameless and benevolent lives,” 
etc., bestowed upon those who in 
the same breath are severely criti- 
cised, one may not inaptly quote the 
ancient maxim: Ne Jupiter quidem 
omnibus placit. 





atlissionary dletvs. 


—Writing from the North River 
district, near Canton, in January, 
the Rev. J. Sadler mentioned tbat 
he was in the midst of one of the 
most terrible proofs of China’s 
need of the Gospel,—a village 
war. Fruit and grain were being 
destroyed, and the fighting was 
going on day by day. 

—The Rey. R. M. Ross reports 
that seven men are leaving the 
Soviety’s college at Amoy for active 
Christian service in different parts 
of the field as preachers, teachers 
and colporteurs,—one of the latter 
“with special design to attract the 
educated classes.” ‘ This bana of 
seven are as earnest and able a set 
of men as we have at any one time 
sent out from our college. We pray 
God to use them everyone, to live 
for Him and win souls.” 

—More than $12,000 were re- 
ported to Rev. A. A. Fulton, of 
Canton, by Christian Jindeavor 
Societies in America as a result of 
adopting his two-cents-a-week plan. 
Take one example of what is being 
done: The Ivorytown, Conn., So- 
ciety, during the past year has raised 
$41 by the Fulton pledge-book, 
the money to be sent to the Tungcho 
dispensary. 

—Pastor Ling, of the American 
Board Mission in Foochow city, 
has for two years conducted a 
nightly evangelistic service. Heis 
very active in the effort to reform 


victims of the opium habit, seeking 
first of all to instruct those who 
come to him in the knowledge of 
the true God and the efficacy of 
prayer, teaching that the most 
effective method of recovery is 
depeudence upon a higher power 
than human skill. 

—On Wednesday, April. 27th, 
the house occupied by the mission- 
aries of the Church of England 
Zenana Society in Ching-ho, a 
city of Foekin near the southern 
boundary of Chekiang province, 
was attacked by a mob, instigated 
by the leading literary man of the 
place. Misses Johnson and New- 
comb, after having been exposed 
to many insults, were rescued by 
the dilatory mandarin. The Hm- 
peror’s proclamation, hanging in 
front of the house, was torn in 
pieces and burned by the infuriated 
people. But for the bravery and 
devotion of the ladies’ personal 
teacher, they would in all human 
probability have suffered serious if 
not fatal injury. On May llth 
the C. M.S. hospital and dispensary 
at Kien-king, not far from Ching- 
ho, were attacked and completely 
wrecked by a mob of hired ruffians 
in the pay of -the leading literary 
man of that city. Dr. Rigg nar- 
rowly escaped a horrible death, and. 
was severely bruised and shaken. 
His pluck and _ coolness, when 
facing the crowd, must have had a 
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fine moral effect. The protecting 
hand of God appears in the almost 
miraculous escape of these devoted 
workers. 

—An English missionary in 
Singapore was surprised to find the 
church freshly whitewashed inside 
and out, Going in he found a 
Chinaman (a converted prisoner, 
& printer by trade), who had done 
this work at hisownexpense. His 
natural explanation was, ‘I did it 
to thank God.” 

—The Board of the Hawaiian 
Kvangelical Association prosecutes 
its work among the natives of those 
islands, and also among the Chinese, 
Japanese and Portuguese there 
resident, most of them as laborers 
on the sugar plantations. The 
Association also snstains two mis- 
sions beyond its own group, one at 
the Gilbert and the other at the 
Marquesas Islands. 
cost for the current year is estimat- 
ed at aboat $23,000. Reports of a 
great awakening in the Gilbert 
Islands’ missions, cheer the hearts 
of all. One of the missionaries 
devotes’ himself to labors at the 
Leper Settlement. It is proposed 
to establish a school there. 

—The Rev. H.S. Phillips, of the 
CO. M.S8., has succeeded in occupy- 
ing the city of Kien-yang, a large 
city .in the north-west of the 
province of Fuh-kien. The Revs. 
©. Knox and: H. 8. Phillips 
went out two or three years ago as 
pioneers in those densely populated 
districts. They moved forward 
from the old central station of Ku- 
cheng to Nang-wa; and at that 
place Dr. Rigg has now followed 
up with a Medical Mission. ‘Then 
Mr. Knox was invalided home 
(but he hopes to go back next year); 


and Mr. Phillips went forward 
again alone to Kien-yang. With 


great difficulty he succeeded in 
renting a Chinese house; but the 
unhappy landlord has been seized, 
beaten and exhibited publicly in an 
iron cage. On hearing of the op- 
position, a Chinese Christian book- 
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seller at Kiong-ning-fu started off 
and walked the forty miles in one 
day, in order to share the danger 
with Mr. Phillips. But later letters 
say that the outlook was more hope- 
ful. The Rev. Ll. Lloyd has lately 
returned from a fortnight’s visit to 
the Hing-hwa_ district, where, 
notwithstanding much persecution, 
there is a large increase in the 
number of adherents. 

—The Rev. Dr. John L. Nevius, 
of China, has been spending a little 
time in the city, and has given 
much pleasure to his many friends. 
Recently Dr. and Mrs. Nevius were 
given a reception at the house of 
the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Samuel T’, 
Lowrie, at which a number of 
friends had an opportunity of 
meeting them. At the ministers’ 
meeting last Monday, Dr. Nevius 
read an interesting paper on the 
‘“Phenomena of Spirit Possession, 
as observed by Missionaries in 
China,” a subject to which he has 
given much personal attention, and 
concerning which he has made 
extended inquiries of other mis- 
sionaries. Dr. Nevius thinks that 
these demoniacal possessions among 
the Chinese are similar to those 
which in our Lord’s time afflicted 
so many people in Palestine. Dr. 
S. A. Hunter, also a missionary 
from China, spoke on the same 
subject, taking a different view, 
however, that the cases referred to 
by Dr. Nevius can be explained on 
medical grounds.—N. Y. Hvangel- 
ast. 

—Rev. S. A. Moffett, writing 
from Seoul, Korea, December 29th, 
1891, says:—“ The class of Ko- 
reans who can afford to use opium 
are already weakened by every 
kind of sensual indulgence; and 
now it appears that this worst of 
all vicious habits is to gain a hold 
upon them. I recently spent sevy- 
eral weeks in the city of Hin-ju, 
on the Chinese. border, and found 
that already this habit has gained 
an entrance, and is rapidly spread- 
ing. I learn, also, that in the 
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capital and in the port of Chemul- 
po the Chinese have established 
joints, which are patronized by 
Koreans, while the number who se- 
cretly use it is reported as increas- 
ing. With almost every other of 
Satan’s devices to meet, we mis- 
sionaries pray that this traffic may 
be stopped before it becomes one of 
the hindrances to the progress of 
the Gospel in Korea. Please add 
the voice of helpless Korea to those 
raised in favor of the suppression 
of the opium traffic.” 

—The Missionary Review says 
that Bombay has always been con- 
sidered a ‘hard field for mission 
work. The time was when the 
progress there was slow and the 
results were meagre; but that day 
is past. In a letter written in 
1848, it was stated by the Rev. 
Mr. Hume that during nine years 
of hard and prayerful work, he had 
but twice had the joy of seeing any 
one brought into the Church from 
the heathen world. Of these two 
one had already gone back to hea- 
thenism, and the other was then an 
unworthy member of the Christian 
Church. At last a change came, 
and faithful work bore fruit. The 
number of Churches, of Christians, 
of schools and of Sabbath-schools, 
has, during the past fifteen years, 
at least trebled, and in some de- 
partments the work has multiplied 
fifty-fold. In giving, in Christian 
activity, in knowledge of, and in 
faithful adherence to, the Word of 
God, that Church in Bombay 
wonld be an ornament to any city 
in Christendom. On the average, 
those Christians give at least one 
month’s salary out of the 12. Al- 
most every member of the Church 
is actively engaged in preaching, 
in teaching, in Sabbath-school or 
in some kind of evangelistic work, 
The children and young people are 
constantly and faithfully instructed 
in the Bible. 

—On Sunday, April 10th, we had 
the joy of baptizing (at Chen-ku- 
hsien) and receiving into fellowship 
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two men and four women. One 
of the men was a Confucian scholar 
of first degree and a teacher of a 
boys’ school, held in a temple out- 
side of this city. His testimony 
was very clear and satisfactory. 
When asked about Confucian doc- 
trines, he replied that ‘ Confucius 
gave him no hope of his soul’s 
salvation and that he trusted Jesus 
only.” Among the women was a 
Mrs. Ts‘ai, who is evidently a very 
true child of God. Since her conver- 
sion she has unceasingly prayed for 
her persecuting husband, who about 
three or four months ago threaten- 
ed to cut off her feet if she came 
to our services. Her faith is re-- 
warded, and now her partner in life 
has become partner of the “life 
more abundantly.” Only a week 
before the baptism I was standing 
with him outside his house, and he 
said as he looked upon his son of 
sixteen years, ‘Oh that the Holy 
Spirit would influence his heart!” 
He in his turn has set to work and 
has been the means of causing 
(under God’s blessing) a neighbour- 
ing old couple to make as clean 
a sweep of idolatry as he has him- 
self. On the 13th instant we had 
the additional joy of baptizing an 
old woman of eighty years, the fruit 
of her son’s prayers and devotion. 
I had only seen her once before 
her baptism (she lives away among 
the hills,) but found in her a simple 
and beautiful childlike faith. 

God is evidently working among 
the people of this district, and we 
are expecting still greater things. 
All praise be unto the Triune God, 
—Rev. ALBERT H. HUNTLEY. 





BIBLE DISTRIBUTION AT NINGHAT, 
NEAR CHEFOO. 


For some time past I have been 
distributing copies of the New 
Testament gratuitously to any who 
appear interested in the Gospel. 
If you could see the general effect 
upon many of the people, it would 
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delight your heart. In this place, 
where only about three or four 
years ago it was difficult to get 
people to read the Scriptures at all, 
they are now eagerly read by very 
many, and [ am sure none the less 
valued because they are given. 
Yesterday a man was here from a 
village some little distance away, 
who could repeat parts of the Gospel 
of John, and begged for a New Testa- 
ment. Quite a number of persons 
I have met with, who read the por- 
tions, or Testaments, over and over 
again with evident enjoymont (with- 
out annotating as I much prefer,) 
and get a clear knowledge of the 
main facts of the Gospel history. 
“You won't go far wrong if you 
follow that book,” says one. ‘The 
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more [ read it, the more [ like it,” 
says another. The book is taking 
hold of the hearts of many who 
still, like Nicodemus, are afraid to 
openly confess Christ. I hear from, 
various sources of numbers of boys, 
girls and some women and men 
who pray to God in their homes, 
who are still not among the mem- 
bers of the professing church, and 
also of occasions where their prayers 
have been clearly answered. 

My own mind is that we rather 
need the Scriptures far more simply . 
translated into colloquial than even 
the Peking edition. It is still 
much too full of ‘ wén-ls” expres- 
sions for this part of China.—Rev, 
Cuas. H. Jupp. 





Mary ot Ebents 
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tst.—George Lemon, the proprietor of 
the Eagle Tavern, Woosung Road, 
Shanghai, shot by James A. Frame, 
the Deputy Marshal of the United States 
Consulate. Lemon, who is a _ colored 
man, died shortly afterwards. Frame is 
under arrest in U. S. gaol. 


6th.—Collision on the Lower Yang- | 
The S. S. Peking was run into by 


tze. 
the ©. M. S. N. Co.’s steamer Fushun 
during a fog. The Peking sank in about 
seven minutes; but all on board, about 
fifty people, got safely on board the 
Fushun, the bows of which were kept 
in the hole in the Peking’s side until 
all were safe. 

11th.—Attack on, and wreck of, the 
Church Missionary Society hospital at 
Kienning, in the Fuhkien province. Dr. 
Rigg narrowly escaped a dreadful death. 
Previous to this the HKnglish Zenana 


Mission house at Ching-ho had been at-_ 


tacked—the ladies being rescued by the 
mandarins. Both attacks were instigat- 
ed by the literati. 

14th.—Parliamentary crisis in Japan. 
The Ministry; was defeated on the 
charge of interference with the recent 
elections. 

18th.—After spending two days in- 
specting troops, etc., at the Kiangnan 
Arsenal, and receiving the visits of 
the foreign Consuls, the Viceroy Liu 
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K‘un-yi came into the Foreign Settle- 
ments of Shanghai to pay return visits to ° 
the Consulates and the Municipal Coun- 
cil. On entering the Settlement north 
of the Yang-king-pang, his procession was 
joined by a guard of 24 Kuropean and 
Indian police, armed with rifles and bay- 
onets, and four mounted Indian police. 
At the interview in the British Con- 
sulate Consul-General Hannen took 
a firm stand against_the employment by 
His Ex. of Mr. Yii Sui-wan as his de- 
puty in Shanghai. 

20th.—A most interesting gathering 
of the missionaries and members of the 
community took place in the Court 
Room of H.M.’s Consulate, Newchwang. 
The meeting was called by the mission. 
aries who have come from the interior 
to hold their Annual Conference, and the 
community and visitors being invited 
to hear the different addresses on the 
work done at the many stations occupied 
by missionaries ; the room was well filled. 
Mr. W. 8. Ayrton, H.B.M.’s Consnl, 
occupied the chair and opened the pro- 
ceedings with a neat little speech, in 
which he gave great praise to the mis- 
sionaries as a body, expressing the opi- 
nion that if the conduct of all missionaries 
towards Chinese were like what was 
carried out in these provinces, there 
would not have been any necessity for 
the caution lately given by Lord Salis- 
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bury. The gentlemen who were called 
upon by the President to give their ex- 
periences, were: the Revs. Jas. Carson of 
Kuanchéngtzti, John Ross, Moukden, T, 
C. Fulton, Moukden, James A. Wylie, 
M.A., Liaoyang and Haichéng, Dr. Dugald 
Christie, Moukden, the Rev. Dan. Robert- 
son, M.A., Kirin, the Right Rev. C. J, 
Corfe, D.D., Bishop of Corea, including 
Shingking, and Mr. Duncan McLaren, 
chairman of the U. P. Church of Scot- 
land, The speakers adhered as much 
as possible to the work done in their 
particular districts, and it must be 
admitted that the residents of New- 
chwang have never before hud the 
pleasure of listening to such a lucid 
exposé of the intercourse between foreign- 
ers and natives. 


21st.---Imperial Edict issued in connec- | 


tion with the memorial presented by 
H. E. Chang Chih-tung respecting the 
Hunan publications. Chou Han is to 
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be deprived of his official rank and 
placed under the strict surveillance of 
the local authorities that his future good 
conduct be secured. 

—Banquet to Mr. Tong King-sing 
by the foreign residents of Tientsin, 
to celebrate his sixtieth birthday. In 
the address which was _ presented 
due notice was taken of his being the 
successful pioneer of steam navigation, 
mining and railroads in China. 

26th.—Attempted hanging of Police 
Constable Madsen by  wheel-barrow 
coolies outside the boundaries of the 
Settlement in Shanghai, Madsen had 
attempted to arrest a wheel-barrow 
coolie, who had no license, when the 
latter, aided by a large number of 
other coolies, set on him, and almost 
succeeded in hanging him,—several noo- 
ses being round his neck and he dragged 
to a lamp-post. Madsen managed ta 
escape minus tunic, watch and chain. 
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BIRTHS. 
At Chinkiang, 15th March, the wife of 
Rev. C. F. Kurrer, of a son. 
Ar Tai-yuen-fu, the wife of M. M. 
Witson, M. B. C. M., of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


At Pao-ning, Szchuen, on 20th April, by 
the Rev. W. W. Cassels, B. A., Mr. 
MontTAGUE BEAUCHAMP, B. A., to Miss 
FLORENCE BARcuLsy, both of the China 
Inland Mission. 

At the Baptist Chapel, Chinkiang, by 
Rev. R. T. Bryan, on 22nd April, 
Rev. J. E. Bear, of Southern Presby- 
terian Mission, to Mrs. L. A. DAVAULT, 
Southern Baptist Mission. 

Ar the Cathedral, Shanghai, on 7th 
May, by the Rev. H. C. Hodges, M. A., 
Mr. D. J. Mrvis, to Miss KE. 
CLARE; and Mr. Gro. Durr, to Miss 
C. Firzstmons, of the C. I. M. 

At Chefoo, llth May, Rev. W. B. 
Hamixton, Presbyterian Mission, to 
Miss M. E. Woops. 


DEATH. 
Avr Wuhu, on the 10th May, of typhoid 
fever, the Rev. W. J. Knapp, of the 
International Missionary Alliance. 


. ARRIVALS. 

At Shanghai, 3rd May, Mr. Z. C. BEALS, 
wife and child, Miss E. von GUNTEN, 
Messrs. W. Curistiz, W. I. Baker, 
W. W. Simpson and G. H. Maron, 
of the International Missionary Alli- 
ance, New York, for Wuhu. 


At Shanghai, on 3rd May, Miss Woops, 
for American Presbyterian Mission, 
Shantung. © 

Ar Shanghai, on 16th May, Rev. J. H. 
LAuGHLIN, American Presbyterian . 
Mission, wife and child (returned), 
and Rey. R. H. Bent, for Shantung. 

At Shanghai, on 17th May, Rev. F. C. 
Meics (returned), Foreign Christian 
Missionary Society, Nanking. 

At Shanghai, on 25th May, Rev. G. L. 
Mason, American Baptist Mission 
(returned), for Hoochow. 

DEPARTURES. 

From Shanghai, on 5th May, Mrs. 
WintiAmMs and two daughters and 
Master CHARLIE ROBERTS, of the A. 
B.C... ME, Kalgam, for Us:-Ac 

From Shanghai, 10th May, Rev. J. & 
Mrs. Hupson Taytor, C. I. M., for 


England. 
From Shanghai, 10th May, Rev. D. N. 
Lyon, Soochow, and Dr. & Mrs. . 


Kerr, and Mr. Cotman, Canton, for 
Urson oe . 

From Shanghai, 14th May, Rev. A. and 
Mrs. PuHeExpPs and child, C. I. M., for 
England. : 

From Shanghai, 3lst May, Miss R. 
‘Smit, for Japan. . 

VISITING. 

Rev. THornton R. Sampson, formerly 
of the Missions in Greece, now Cor, 
Sec. of the N. Carolina section of the 
Presbyterian Church (South) visited 
the missions of his denomination at 
Soochow and Hangchow and departed 
or Korea and Japan 16th May. 
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How to Increase the Efficiency of our Native Workers.* 
BY REV. Fool. HAWES POTTY, B.D. 


FEAR that much of what I have to say will appear to you very 

theoretical; and at the outset I ought to confess that my 
paper is largely one of theories. In my work, up to the present 
time, I have not been very much engaged in training native 
workers, and so have not had a wide experience on which to base 
my conclusions. Everyone, however, must have his or her opinions 
as to how this most important branch of missionary work should 
be carried on; hence I offer these following remarks, hoping that 
on those points wherein others may differ from me, I will have 
the benefit of hearing a free and frank discussion. Let us state 
again the problem that our subject puts before us. If I mistake 
not, it may be put in this way: How may we best place the 
revelation that Christ brought to the world before the Chinese 
through the medium of native workers? In regard to the fact 
that it must largely be put through such a medium, there can be no 
difference of opinion. The question is, In what way may we best 
train those media that we are bound to use? We know that the 
astronomer employs infinite pains to see that the lens of the 
telescope that he uses is what is called achromatic. He wants to 
avoid as far as possible the chromatic aberration of the beams of 
light of the distant star at which he gazes, and to have the beams 
refracted without being coloured. This, too, is our aim to see that 
the light of Christ shines down here into the souls and minds of 
men as undimmed and pure as possible, with its rays unquenched 
and unconfused by the media through which they pass. 

To accomplish this end, it seems to me that among other azms 
the following should constantly be borne in mind :— 


* Read before the Shanghai Missionary Association, 
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I. To see that our native agents never become denation- 
alized. In this statement the doors of a wide discussion are 
thrown open, of which I can only stand upon the threshold. The 
whole question comes before us of the comparative advantages and 
disadvantages of employing as preachers and evangelists those 
trained from childhood in Christian schools, or those who have not 
received such training. Thus far the larger proportion of 
native preachers, I think, has been drafted from mission schools, 
with the very evident advantage that they have imbibed Christian 
teaching from their earliest days, that their Christian characters 
have been formed and their heathen mode of thought eradicated ; 
but, on the other hand, with the disadvantage that they have 
become partly denationalized, and out of touch with their own 
people, and in some ways unable to understand their own people’s 
thought and customs. -[t is no exaggeration to say that some of 
the boys trained in our schools, when they leave us to go out to 
their work, look on things largely from their teacher’s standpoint, 
and are sometimes even ignorant of the meaning of heathen 
institutions and mythology. . 

I do not mean to say a word against the former method ; it is 
the chief way in which pastors and the native ordained ministry 
must be trained. I want to call attention to the fact that we need 
still another class of workers,—that in the direct conflict with 
heathenism. We would do well to employ Christian converts who 
have been brought up in heathenism; we ought to take grown 
men of the world and business men, and after they have acquired 
the knowledge of Christian truth, if they have the necessary zeal, 
employ them as a sort of vanguard in the work of attacking 
heathenism. When we ask ourselves the reason for the great 
success of such a man as Jerry McCauley in the U.S., do we not 
find it to be that he came from the slums himself, understood 
through and through the people to whom he spoke and saw things 
from their standpoint as well as from the standpoint of the 
Christian? St. Paul delights in the companionship and assistance 
of Timothy, perhaps because the latter was a half Greek, could 
understand Greek thought and knew how to preach the Gospel to 
the Gentiles. We should beware of too much hot-house training, 
lest we hinder our assistants from ever afterwards being en 
rapport with those to whom they are sent. | 

II. <A second aim, I think, should be not to admit too much 
-scholasticism in our course of training. Aside from the fact that 
we are hindering Christian unity, if each mission undertakes to 
build up a complete system of Christian doctrine here in China, 
we are still doing a graver injury. If I proceed to train my 
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students in the nice points of the Thirty-nine Articles, and another 
man in the nice distinctions of the Westminster Confession, and 
another in the exact formularies of some other Church, we are 
not only leaving these different schools of theology in China, we are 
also preventing the Chinese from ever formulating the truths of 
Christianity for themselves. We are giving them our crystals, and 
a crystal must be disintegrated before it can crystallize again. 

I think we would do well to study Christ’s own way of teaching 
spiritual truth. He chose out twelve men, destining eleven of 
them to become the founders of His Kingdom after He left the 
world. They were constantly with Him, and He spent the larger 
part of His time in training them: yet, with the exception of the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Baptismal formula, He did not leave them 
a single formulary. His teaching also was very gradual. He 
announced from time to time some great spiritual truth, planted 
some seed-thought in their minds, and then allowed it to he 
dormant, knowing that in time it would surely germinate. Our 
aim should be to be definite, but to be extremely simple; not to 
place in the first instance doctrines of Christianity before the minds 
of those we teach, but Jesus Christ and His teaching in all their 
grand simplicity ; to lead them in thought; to direct their minds, 
guard them from error, but never to force them, and to allow the 
formulating as far as possible to come from themselves. 

I remember hearing a missionary, recently arrived in China, 
complaining that he feared he confused the minds of those whom 
he was teaching by presenting to them the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and the thought occurred to me that he started from the wrong 
end, that it would be better to put Christ before them ag 
represented in the Gospel story, and let the fact of His Divinity and 
His oneness with the Father dawn upon them naturally and 
gradually, as it did upon the minds of the Apostles. Christ “trusts 
to men’s believing that the Father is in Him, not because He has 
declared it in set dogmas, but because ‘He has been so long with 
them.’”’ 

_. The Rev. Henry Latham, M.A., Master of Trinity - Hall, 
‘Cambridge, in his book, “ Pastor Pastorum, or the Schooling of the 
Apostles by our Lord,” says: ‘In all His sayings and doings our 
Lord was most careful to leave the individual room to grow. If we 
go to Him looking for a social system or an ecclesiastical polity, 
we find nothing of the sort. Christ gave no system for recasting 
society by positive law, and no ecclesiastical polity, for we could 
make laws better when the circumstances which called for them 
arose. He gave no system of philosophy, for such systems are only 
the ways of looking at some of the enigmas of life, which suit the 
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cast of mind of the nation or the generation which shapes the 
system. So, different nations and generations should be left to 
make their systems as of old; only a new truth was declared, and a 
new force was set to work, which systems would henceforth have 
to take into account.” Let us see to it that we do not make 
theological poll-parrots of those whom we are schooling here in 
China, and let us remember that ritual, systems of theology and 
ecclesiastical polity are, after all, only the clothes, things that can 
be changed, and keep clear in our minds the great aim of preaching 
“Ohrist the power of God and the wisdom of God.” 


III. A thirdaim: We should train our scholars most thoroughly 
in the branch of study called comparative religion. We should 
teach them to look below the surface, to distinguish the essential 
teachings and truths of the great historic religions, apart from 
their accidents, and to look upon the revelation given in Christ 
Jesus as that which fulfills a// the past longings and aspirations of 
man. We should impress upon their minds the thought that they 
ought not always to be negative in their criticisms of other systems, 
not always denying their errors, but sifting the true from the false, 
cherishing that which is gold; and we should point out to them 
that Christ Himself re-enunciated many truths hinted at by the 
ancients. 


Above all, let them build upon the foundation already laid, as 
far as it is a good one. Teach them to look upon Confucianism as 
for the most part noble and true, and that their business is not to 
try to sweep it all away in blind bigotry. The fundamental truth of 
Confucianism, that man should strive to live in harmony with the 
will of Heaven, lies at the basis of all true religion. 


IV. Of the fourth aim that I would like to put before you, I 
will speak very briefly. We should aim, I think, at impressing 
upon the minds of those who are to be workers in China that their 
mission is a wider one than preaching. Drummond in his little 
pamphlet entitled the Programme of Christianity, sums up what 
Christ came to bring to the world in the four words,—Liberty, Com- 
fort, Beauty, Joy. He came to give us these. He was Christus 
Consolator as well as Christus Redemptor, and those whom we are 
going to send forth to preach Christ to their countrymen, should 
not think that they accomplish their mission by speaking once or 
twice a day in a street chapel in a perfunctory sort of way. They 
should strive to bring healing to China’s sorrows, light to the 
ignorant, consolation to the suffering. They must be Christ-like 
men, bringing salvation to man, physically and mentally as well 
as spiritually. 
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V. Im the fifth aim that I shall refer to, I turn to quite a 
different subject, but yet one that is really very important,—so 
important that I beg you will forgive me for turning to it so 
abruptly. I refer to the physical training of those whom we are 
preparing to be our assistants. I suppose that if our ancestors 
could come back to the world and look in upon some of the 
gymnasia for physical training connected with our theological 
seminaries at home, they would be greatly surprised, and think 
_ these clerical neophytes sadly lacking in dignity, to be exercising 
with dumb bells and Indian clubs, and perhaps would shake their 
heads at such levity ; but we are wiser than the fathers in some 
respects, and know now that mind-development, without physical 
development, does not make the most useful men. 

And so, in regard to these native workers, I would urge the 
importance of making them take regular and systematic exercise. 
I know that in the mission to which I belong a surprisingly large 
proportion of those whom we have trained have developed lung 
trouble after a very few years of work, and in enquiring into the 
cause have been told by Dr. Boone that one chief reason is because 
they come from a stock used to physical exercise, principally being 
sons of farmers, and that the sudden cessation of physical training 
in their case, and the development of the mind to the exclusion of 
all else, predisposes them to phthisical diseases. We want men of 
physical stamina to do heavy work, and we should persist in their 
taking moderate exercise while training for their work. If left to 
themselves, they will never see its importance, and so this is one 
of the points on which [ think we have a right to be dogmatic. 

VI. The sixth aim that I think we should keep before us is 
also of a practical nature. Let us aim at educating a flexible 
ministry rather than an inflexible one. What I mean is this, that 
although undoubtedly we have great need of ordained assistants, 
men whom we can place in positions of responsibility and put in 
charge of native congregations, yet if we exclusively train men for 
an ordained ministry we make our ministry very inflexible. 7 

I believe that it is only after a long and extended apprentice- 
ship that any man should be ordained. If after one or two years 
you ordain your catechist or evangelist, naturally he looks upon his 
position in life as secured ; he has a sinecure, so to speak. If you 
have made a mistake, you cannot rectify it. Your man may lack 
all enthusiasm aud be a mere piece of drift wood, lifeless and 
incapable of energetic work; yet, unless there is some grievous 
offence committed by him, you are not justified in deposing him 
from his ministry. A far better way, as it seems to me, is to make 
our ministry very largely an unordained one ; then when we see a 
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man develope no aptitude for his work, when we see him going 
through his work in a machine-like, lackadaisical way, we can 
simply dispense with his services. I hope no one will think that I 
mean we should measure a man’s usefulness from the standpoint of 
the number of converts that he makes. That is far from my mind. 
But since we cannot tell beforehand whether a man coming to join 
the native ministry is perfectly sincere in his motives or not, we 
should be very slow in ordaining him. We cannot expect from the 
Chinese the same high spiritual tone in these matters at the outset 
as we do from theological students in America, and so we should — 
train them faithfully; and then if we see evident signs that the love 
of God and the love of man are the ruling motives of their lives, 
we have gained true helpers. If it turns out otherwise, we can 
free ourselves from the burden and tell them to seek other 
occupation, and the Church will be spared that heaviest of loads, an 
unspiritual ministry. 

VII. And now a word concerning the last aim of which I will 
have time to speak. It is, above all, let us keep before the minds 
of those whom we train the thought that znspiration is not a thing of 
the past. In our reverence for the inspiration of the writers of the 
N. T., I think sometimes we lose sight of the fact that Christ’s 
promise was that the Holy Spirit to the end of time would be the 
inspirer of men. The great reformers of the Church were inspired 
men, the great revivalists of the Church, when it was dead, were 
inspired. Every true and great preacher must have been, to a 
degree, inspired. Let us lead our native workers to pray for and to 
expect this inspiration, that they may become channels through 
which the Holy Spirit may act in influencing the hearts of others. 

May that Holy Spirit guide us and help us in this most 
serious, most essential, work of training men to be living preachers 
of a living Christ. 


———— 1 





Mr. Cary of Osaka, says the Missionary Herald, riding through the 
streets of Takefu recently, saw over nearly every doorway a wooden ticket, 
showing that the inmates belonged to a company whose members promise 
that they will have no relations of any kind with Christians. This fact, 
while showing the present animus of many Japanese, shows also that 
Christianity is widely known throughout the empire. It is because the 
Japanese are impressed by the progress Christianity is making within 
their kingdom, that so many are leagued together to resist it,—Hachange. 
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Among the Highbinders. 
An Account of Chinese Secret Societies. 
BY FREDERIC J. MASTERS, D.D. 
(Concluded from last month. ) 


nr the third portal the neophyte is instructed in all the secret 

signs of the Society. Worship is offered to heaven’ and 
earth, to the spirits of the slaughtered priests and to the spirits of 
the ancient kings. Incense and gilt paper are burnt, candles 
lighted and libations of wine and tea are poured out to the gods. 
Thirty-five solemn oaths, mostly in rhyme, are chanted before the 
High Altar. A rooster’s head is cut off, and as the blood flows the 
neophyte swears eternal fidelity to the head of the Hung state. He 
thus imprecates death by decapitation upon himself if ever his oath 


be broken, and recites words which may be translated thus :— 


From rooster’s head, from rooster’s head, 
See how the fresh blood flows, 

If loyal and brave my course shall be 
My heirs immortal renown shall see ; 

But when base traitor and coward turn I, 
Slain on the road my body shall lie. 


He also swears never to divulge the secrets of the Society or 
refuse to obey its mandates, imprecating upon himself the cruel 
death of the traitor Ma Ning. He also chants a stanza, of which the 
following will serve as a rough translation :— 


By this red drop of blood on finyer tip I swear 
The secrets of this Tong I never will declare. 

Seven gaping wounds shall drain my life away 
Should I to alien ears my sacred trust betray, 


Generally speaking he swears to keep alive the spirit of revenge and 
to wipe out in blood the wrongs done to the founders of the Society. 
He vows eternal enmity to the Manchu government and promises 
to use every endeavor to restore a native dynasty to the dragon throne. 

A very singular custom is that which requires the neophytes to 
run the gauntlet of two ranks of Triad men, who are at liberty 
to inflict corporal punishment upon any one discovered to have been 
an old offender against the Society. Having received with becoming 
submission this severe cudgelling, he is supposed to have expiated 
past offences, past wrongs are forgiven, and he is received into the 
inner circle of the brotherhood. 

Of course these ceremonies, with their accompanying signs and 
passwords, are a precaution against intrusion. Woe to the spy who, 
under pretence of becoming a member, seeks to discover its leaders 
and pry into its secrets. Maybe there is some truth in the popular 
belief that a few such attempts have been made by persons who 
have paid the price of their intrepidity and have never been seen 
again. As a secret society the Triads make much of the language 
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PRECIOUS RELICS OF THE TRIAD SOCIETY. 


1. Sacred Jacket of 2, Sacred Beads or Ros- 
Shiu Lum Monks, ary of the Five Friars. 


of signs and symbols. Signs and words that are meaningless to 
outsiders, enable members of the society to discover each other and 
hold communication in the presence of strangers. ‘The ritual is full 
of these signs. With no key to their interpretation it is impossible 
even to guess at their signification. 

The social custom of tea-drinking and the ever-present pot of 
tea and tray of small cups, found in every Chinese store and re- 
ception room, furnish materials for a system of signs, depending 
upon the positions of a certain number of cups in relation to the 
teapot. Sometimes the cups are arranged in a row, or in pairs, or 
placed on the top of each other, with the pot on the right-hand side. 
Sometimes the teapot is placed in the centre with a certain number 
of cups arranged in different positions around it. Again, the pot is 
sometimes placed in front, or behind the cups, or at one or other 
extremity of a row of cups. A great deal also depends upon which 
direction the spout points. On some occasions the cups are placed 
in the form of certain Chinese characters, notably the character 
Hung, the secret name of the Society. Some significance is also 
attached to the way a cup of tea is drunk; as, for instance, when 
a person takes up a cup of tea, pours it back into the pot, and again 
refills the cup and drinks Or the cup is taken up with five fingers 
and drunk while held with three. What all this means it is im- 
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possible to conjecture. ‘lo an outsider nothing unusual has taken 
place, and yet important communications have been made, which 
only those en rapport have understood. In drinking tea a member 
of the Yee Hing or Chee Kung Societies can always be known by 
the way he raises the cup to his lips. He takes hold of the edge 
between the thumb and two first fingers, the first finger being held 
inside the cup. In a crowd one member can discover another’s 
presence by pressing the thumb and two fingers against another’s 
arm or body, the thumb and two fingers being placed in the shape 
of the legs of a tripod. This is called “the three-cornered seal,” 
and is usually applied from under the blouse. In a street quarrel a 
Yee Hing man is recognized by his fellows by having his queue 
twisted round his head from left to right instead of from right to 
left, the ends of the queue hanging over the right shoulder iustead 
of the left. 

Of the secret words used by the Society I can only select a few 
from the vocabulary given in the ritual. Ifa member is ordered to 
kill a person,-he is told to ‘ wash his body,” the idea being that a 
baptism of blood can alone wash out the wrong done by an enemy 
to the Society. A rifle is called a “‘ big dog ;” a revolver, a “ puppy ;”’ 
powder and bullet are called “dog feed ;” and the order to fire is 
expressed by the innocent sentence, “ let the dogs bark.” ‘These 
phrases will serve to illustrate the euphemistic terms used as secret 
words by members in conversation with each other on the public 
street, or where strangers are present. 

















. Mirror of Yam Yeung. 
» Sacred Bowl. | 
. Sacred Tripod used by the Monks. | 
. Precious Sword of the Founder of the Shiu Lum Monastery, 
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It is no doubt the use of passwords, secret signs and other for- 
mule which has given rise to the impression that the Chee Kung Tong 
is a species of Free Masonry. This notion has been of great ad- 
vantage to the Chee Kungs. It has given them a show of respect- 
ability that has long masked their real character from the eyes of 
American people. The fact is, as Mr. J. S. Happer of Canton well 
says, “There is no more resemblance between Free Masonry in this 
country and the Yee Hing Society than there is between the Grand 
Army of the Republic and the Chicago Anarchists ;’’ and this 1s 
proved by the many overt acts of terrorism, violence and crime that 
have made this Society so deservedly odious to all peaceable and law- 
abiding Chinese. 

As the book of ritual was in all probability prepared two hundred 
years ago, we shall search in vain for any authority for the highbinder 
tactics of modern days. ‘The character of the Society has completely 
changed since it has been transplanted to this country. While retain- 
ing all the old political nomenclature and forms, it is practically dead 
as a revolutionary centre. The horrors of the late rebellion, the 
savage cruelties perpetrated by its leaders and the rapacity of their 
successors to-day, have so alienated the great mass of Chinese that 
they are in no hurry to support a cruel tyranny, in comparison with 
which even the grinding Manchu rule is a reign of mercy. Its politi- 
cal hopes extinguished, it has now degenerated into a rendezvous of 
assassins and black-mailers. Professing to be a benevolent association 
formed for mutual protection, it is in reality a self-constituted star 
chamber, an organized band of villains who rule with a rod of iron. 
It is not denied that there are respectable men enrolled in the associa- 
tion who would repudiate deeds of violence. ‘These most likely joined 
under a wrong impression; but, once a member, withdrawal is next 
to impossible. The Society’s manual frankly admits that its members 
are drawn from all ranks of life,—rich and poor, learned and illit- 
erate, honest men and swindlers, banditti of the mountains, pirates of 
the seas and tramps of the public street. ‘The respectable and honest 
are few and far between. The Society is a cave of Adullam,—a resort 
for all who are in distress or in debt or discontented. The worst des- 
peradoes of the Canton province, whose heads would have adorned the 
tower over some city gate, had they remained in China, find an asy- 
Jum under our beneficent laws, and procure congenial employment as 
the salaried soldiers of the Tong. 

About three years ago a conspiracy was formed by the Victoria, 
B. C., branch of the Chee Kung Tong to assassinate the Rev. J. E. 
Gardner, a missionary who had been instrumental in breaking up the 
traffic in Chinese women that had been carried on there under the pat- 


ronage of the Chee Kung Tong. With the aid of the police Mr. 
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Gardner succeeded in detecting the hired assassin, Lum Hip. In 
the room were found coats of mail and weapons of war; and on the 
person of Lum Hip was found a Chinese-written document, which 
turned out to be a highbinder’s commission. ‘here was no doubt 
about its genuineness, as it bore the well-known seal of the Chee 
Kung Tong. It is a tell-tale paper and is worth translating, as it 
gives a clear insight into the workings of these so-called Chinese Free 
Masons :— 


To Lum Hip, Salaried Soldier : 


It is well known that plans and schemes of government are the work 
of the learned holders of the seal; while to oppose foes, fight battles, and 
plant firm government, is the work of the military. This agreement is made 
with the above-named salaried soldier on account of sedition from within and 
derision and contempt from without. You, Lum Hip, together with all other 
salaried soldiers, shall act only when orders are given; and without orders you 
shall not act. But in case of emergency, when our members, for instance, are 
suddenly attacked, you shall act according to the expediency of the case and 
enter the arena if necessary. When orders are given, you shall advance 
valiantly to your assigned duty, striving to be first, and only fearing to be 
found laggard. Never shrink or turn your back upon the battlefield. 

You shall go under orders from our director to all the vessels arriving 
in port with prostitutes on board, and shall be on hand to receive them. 
Always be punctual; work for the good of the State (the Society,) and serve 
us with all your ability. If, in the discharge of your duties, you are slain, 
this Tong undertakes to pay $500.00 sympathy money to your friends. If 
you are wounded, a surgeon shall be engaged to heal your wounds; and, if 
you are laid up for any length of time, you shall receive $10.00 per month. 
If you are maimed for life and incapacitated for service, you shall receive the 
additioual sum of $250.00; and a subscription shall be opened to defray the 
expenses of your passage home. 

This document is given as proof, as an oral promise may not be credited. 

It is further stipulated that you, in common with your comrades, shall 
exert yourself to kill or wound any one at the direction of this Tong. If, 
in so doing, you are arrested and have to endure the miseries of imprisonment, 
this Society undertakes to send $100.00, every year, to your family, during 
the term of your incarceration. 

Seal of the Victoria branch of the Chee Kung Tong. 

Dated July 2nd, 1887. 


In the head-quarters of the Society is a court-room, where so-called 
rebels against the State are tried and condemned, the presence of the 
accused at the trial not being thought necessary. A meeting is then 
held, where the members present deliberately select soldiers, whose 
business it shall be to discover the culprit and take away his life. 
How many poor wretches in this country have been done to death 
and their corpses spirited away, the coroner will never know. | 

In San Francisco the power of the Chee Kung Tong is neutraliz- 
ed by the opposition of the other rival societies; but in the smaller 
Chinese communities of the Hastern cities they reign supreme under 
the title of Yee Hing. A Chinaman must have more than com- 
mon courage to defy the mandates and brave the maledictions of the 
grim tribunal that works in the secrecy of darkness, and, in the 
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eyes of the Chinese, has more power to give effect to its penal decrees 
than all the courts of the United States. 

A. few months ago a superintendent of a Chinese Sunday-school, 
in New England, learning that several members of the school had 
joined the Yee Hing Society, informed them that they must either 
renounce that Society or else withdraw from the school. Thereupon 
they withdrew in a body and proceeded to intimidate the non-society 
men, ordering them to leave the school under threats of loss of 
business and employment. ‘They succeeded in frightening away all 
but two or three non-society men, who had been brave enough to 
expose the workings of the Society, and were consequently threatened 
with death. It is superfluous to mention that this and all other 
secret societies are bitterly hostile to their Christian fellow-countrymen, 
especially in the case of those Christians who were former members of 
the Yee Hing and are naturally regarded as traitors. ‘The writer 
counts, among the members of his Church, one or two who had graduat- 
ed to high rank in the Society, but are now consistent Christians ; and 
the persecutions to which they are exposed from the Society, whose 
allegiance they have renounced, and whose vengeance they have dared 
to provoke, illustrates what it costs many Chinese to become Christians 
in America. 

One of the worst features of this secret society—and the same 
applies to all the other highbinder associations—is its mischievous 
interference with the administration of justice. With unlimited funds 
at their disposal to employ counsel, suborn perjury, bribe the venal 
and employ agents to intimidate the other side, it is almost impossible 
to secure the conviction of the criminal around whom this unserupu- 
lous society has thrown its protecting arms. In proof of this there 
are many instances on record, ‘There is the case of Lee Sam, a 


Chee Kung Tong man, who on the 11th November, 1887, was — 


held to answer the charge of throwing vitriol in a Chinawoman’s 
eyes, almost depriving her of sight; yet he was acquitted by the 
Superior Court, the woman having been in the interim intimidated 
to say that she could not identify him. 

While the highbinders know how to save their finan from 
the law, they also know how to employ the processes of the law 
to fight foes. With sharp, cunning Chinamen, to say nothing of 
unprincipled white men in their employ familiar with the procedure 
of our courts, well versed in the laws of evidence and capable of forging 
a complete and invincible chain of evidence, it is possible to trump up 
charges against innocent men who have been so unfortunate as to incur 
the enmity of this relentless foe. Several visits to the State prison and 
conversations withChinese convicts, have convinced the writer that many 
innocent men are languishing in our penal settlements the unhappy 
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victims of highbinder conspiracies. This, however, is not as ex- 
tensively carried on as in years gone by. ‘T'o swear an enemy's life 
away or get him sent into penal servitude, was once regarded asa 
surer and safer mode of revenge than to shoot him down on the 
street ; but revelations made from time to time of the workings of 
the Society, as for instance in the celebrated trial at St. Louis in 
1885, when trumped-up charges of murder were brought against six 
members of the Che Clan, have tended to shake the highbinder’s 
confidence in the efficiency of our judicial system as a machine for 
secret society vengeance. 

To describe the smaller and less influential highbinder institutions, 
would be to repeat much that has been written. The Chinese have a 
common saying, “’ When you only the head can see, you surely can 
tell what the tail will be.” Many of the local “hatchet societies ”’ 
are the tail end of the Chee Kung ‘long, or allies that do its dirtiest 
work. Others are independent hatchet establishments, alike in 
character, but hostile to each other. ‘The Chee Kung Tong is gen- 
erally looked upon as the most influential; and disputes between 
associations friendly to them, are often referred to their arbitration. 
The origin of these smaller societies is easily accounted for. Some 
dispute has arisen in the parent society, and a faction secedes, forming 
for instance the Ping Kung Tong. Sometimes a number of China- 
men of the same clan, bound together by a common interest, combine 
to protect themselves against the aggression of some dominant as- 
sociation. Other societies are formed to control and protect, for 
instance, the brothel interest, as the Wa Ting Shan Fong; or the 
gambling interest, as the Hip Shing Tong ; or the traffic in women, as 
the Kwong Tak and On Leong Societies. Sometimes a society is 
started for ‘purely benevolent, tribal, patriotic or social purposes, like 
our American clubs, but degenerate into highbinder societies. Some 
insult has been offered or injury done by members of another organiza- 
tion; this is resented by the younger and hot-headed members of 
the aggrieved society ; a quarrel ensues, and the whole club easily 
becomes embroiled in a highbinder strife. 

The initiation of “hatchet boys” is simpler than that of the 
triads above described. The candidate kneels before the god of war, 
erossed swords are laid on the floor in front of him, and a naked sword 
is held over his head while he swears fidelity and obedience to the 
directors of the Tong. At least twenty per cent. of the members are 
salaried fighters, provided with chain armor, knives, revolvers, iron 
cudgels and other weapons of war. When a highbinder steals a 
woman out of a brothel under the protection of another society, or 
when a society, in its blackmailing raids, poaches upon the preserves 
of a rival Tong, there follows one of those little street battles which 
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gives these soldiers something to do. When a slave woman escapes 
from a house of ill fame in which a highbinder society is interested, 
it is a common thing to swear out some charge against her, such as 
grand larceny. She is arrested, thrown into prison and bailed out 
by her owners, who then have her in their power. If she agrees to 
return to the bagnio, the complainant fails to identify her, and the 
case is dismissed. When the woman escapes to the mission and is 
arrested, the missionaries are able to protect the poor woman from the 
villains who, by means of the processes of law, would drag her back 
again to a den of infamy. In some cases the Chinaman who has 
helped the woman to escape is discovered, and is summarily dealt 
with, unless reparation is speedily made. In two cases that have 
come under the writer’s notice, these men have been charged with 
murder and thrown into prison. But for the interference of the 
writer they would, in all probability, have lost their lives or been 
sentenced to penal servitude. 

There is a case still pending at Stockton, California, which 
illustrates this, A Chinese merchant of the Ko family married a 
woman from a den under the control of the On Yick Society. Mr. 
Ko had already paid a large part of her redemption money, and more 
exorbitant demands were made, which Ko refused to meet. About 
two years ago charges were trumped up against man and wife. Ko 
was arrested and taken to Sacramento. ‘The wife was afterwards 
arrested and taken en rowte for Auburn. ‘his place she never reach- 
ed. On the way there the police constable permitted the substitution 
of another woman. Mrs. Ko was spirited away and has never been 
seen since. Whether she is murdered or held for ransom, who shall 
say? ‘The constable, a highbinder’s agent, was arrested, convicted of 
kidnapping, and now seeks a new trial! Months passed, and then 
followed another tragedy. A member of the Ko family, who had 
assisted in the prosecution of the constable, was suddenly shot down in 
the streets of San Francisco. Over two years have passed since the 
kidnapping. Ko’s wife has not been found, nor have the real criminals 
been brought to justice. Such cases as these shake the faith of the 
Chinese in our courts of justice. Who could wonder if a man like 
Ko, despairing of obtaining redress by legal methods, should employ 
some rival hatchet society to avenge his murdered wife and kinsman ? 
Scores of similar incidents might be given. Let these suffice. 

In the light of these facts it will be interesting to study the 
names of these so-called benevolent societies. High-sounding, grandil- 
oquent signs have been chosen with uublushing audacity, and with 
painful disregard of the laws of congruity. One society, organized for 
the purpose of importing slave prostitutes into the country, rejoices in 
the name of Kwong Tak Tong, which means, “ the chamber of far- 
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reaching virtue’?! Another society that traffics in women is called the 
On Leong Tong, or the “chamber of tranquil conscientiousness ”’ ! 
Glorious titles are given to the ‘hatchet societies” that are respon- 
sible for most of the shooting scrapes that have disgraced Chinatown. 
The Hip Shing Tong means “the hall of victorious union.’ The 
Hop Shing Tong means “the hall of associated conquerors.” The 
Sui Shing Tong means “hall of auspicious victory.” The Sui On 
Tong means “hall of realized repose.” The Ping Kung Tong means 
‘hall of maintained justice.’ An institution that draws a revenue 
from houses of ill fame, enjoys the romantic name of Wa Ting Shan 
Fong, or ‘flowery arbor mountain booth.” ‘I'wo societies that raised 
in one meeting $30,000 to protect and defend the notorious assassin 
Lee Chuck, are called respectively the ‘‘ guild for the protection of 
virtue” and “the guild of hereditary virtue,”—fine names, it must be 
confessed, for two societies of such ingrained criminality as the Po 
Shin She and the Kai Shin She. 

The associations above enumerated are the principal highbinder 
organizations in San Francisco. These are the bands of criminals who 
have defied our laws, terrorized over their fellow-countrymen and laid 
half of Chinatown under tribute. Their victims have calmly submit- 
ted to their rapacious demands, knowing that resistance was vain. 
With a bulldog at his throat a man cannot say or do much. It is 
better policy to keep quiet and pay the demanded percentage on his 
earnings and profits than raise a fuss that may only result in loss of 
business, loss of employment, and perhaps loss of life. With no one 
to interfere with them, secure under our laws and institutions, these 
associations have grown fat, flourished and multiplied. Some of them 
being incorporated as benevolent associations, they are assumed to be 
what they profess until proved to the contrary. And who shall do 
this? Suppose they are proceeded against by regular legal process, 
against whom is an action to be brought? Who are the responsible 
heads? Who can identify the officers of the association, the criminal- 
ity of which is generally admitted? Who will undertake to get be- . 
hind the scenes, gain admission at the closely guarded doors, report 
proceedings at their meetings and gather evidence connecting the 
responsible officers of the society with the crimes alleged to have been 
committed at their instigation? It is certain that no white man could 
do this without being detected. It is equally certain that no China- 
man could be found with sufficient courage to run the gauntlet of 
armed men, and the certainty of being cut to pieces if discovered. 
Kyen supposing a Chinaman dared to come forward and expose these 
centres of crime, it is doubtful whether a jury would give any weight 
to his testimony, uncorroborated by white men’s evidence, in the face 
of the hosts of witnesses marshaled by the other side. 
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‘lo grapple with this evil by constitutional methods I kuow of 
only one plan, and that is the employment of a Chinese detective force 
such as can be found in the British colonies of the East,—men, even 
Chinamen, who have established a character for veracity, and whose 
word is believed in a court of law. When it is remembered that 
there is not an officer on the police force of this city who can read or 
speak Chinese, it is remarkable that so many Chinese offenders are 
arrested and convicted every year. ‘There are no doubt many Chinese 
in Chinatown who are willing unofficially to aid the officers in ferreting 
out criminals; but as a general rule, and especially so in the case of 
highbinders, an irresponsible Chinaman is in no hurry to meddle with 
other people’s affairs to the risk of his own life. There is no reason, 
however, why a Chinaman, well paid, regularly employed and support- 
ed by the authorities, should not do as faithful and efficient detective 
work in this city as is done by the Hongkong native police, many of 
whom are brave, intelligent, upright men. 

There is another plan, and the only effective method of sup- 
pressing highbinder societies. ‘The long-continued fends, the fre- 
quent assassinations. on the streets, the provoking taciturnity of 
Chinese eye-witnesses of crime when questioned by detectives, and 
the scandalous miscarriage of justice in highbinder trials, have 
demonstrated to a certainty that if Chinese secret societies are to 
be broken up, it cannot be done by constitutional means. Last 
January a dozen highbinders opened fire upon each other on a public 
street of San Francisco in broad daylight. Before the police arrived 
the assassins had fled and covered up their tracks. ‘The Chief of 
Police now resolved upon heroic measures, and very pluckily gave 
orders to break up their camps and hails of meeting. For two or 
three days the police invaded their head-quarters, teariug down sign- 
boards, demolishing idols and furniture and leaving nothing behind 
but a heap of débris. The Chee Kung Tong, the very centre and 
pivot of highbinderism, was the last to fall. This caused the great- 
est sensation. It was then seen that the police meant business. 
‘The great mass of the Chinese were wild with joy. The news 
spread like wild-fire. Merchants chuckled over their counters with 
undisguised satisfaction. Men walked the streets with a lighter 
tread. A. heavy yoke seemed to be lifted off men’s shoulders. The 
bloody hand of masked ruffianism had relaxed its grip upon men’s 
throats. People breathed freer. The only unhappy looking in- 
dividuals were the ‘hatchet boys,” who were thrown into a state of 
panic and bewilderment. 

It must be a source of gratification to Chief Crowley to know 
that his action is universally indorsed, not only by Americans, but 
by the Chinese legation and consulate, the Six Companies aud the 
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Chinese merchauts, hundreds of whom, it is said, have signed a 
paper undertaking to indemnify the Chief against any possible loss 
in an action at law. The result proves unquestionably that the 
great majority of Chinese in California are on the side of law and 
order, and shows how a few hundred desperadoes can domineer over 
a whole community. 

Let highbinders and all other sons of nox and chaos beware, 
that whether they belong to the Chee Kung Tong, the Mafia, the 
Clan na Gael or any other such association, this country is no place 
for secret tribunals, bloody plots and dark conspiracies ; and if they 
will defy our laws, assassinate innocent people and tamper with our 
courts of justice, they will do so at their peril; for a long-suffering 
but outraged community may rise some day and cast them forth 
with ail other devil-possessed things into the Gadarean abyss. 








Die WM Pink OF, OPIS, 
BY REV. C. HARTWELL. 


HE drink-offering is naturally a subject of interest as a part 
of the ancient symbolic worship of Jehovah. And yet its 
discussion seems to have been regarded by commentators and other 
Biblical authorities as comparatively of so little importance, that 
after special search for a number of years by the present writer, 
he has failed to meet with a connected and full account of it by 
any author. But many hints and statements, giving much light in 
respect to the drink-offering, have been found, which seem worthy | 
of publishing for the benefit of students of the Bible. Some of 
the statements in the various authorities are more or less conflicting, 
but an attempt will be made to so arrange them and to draw such 
conclusions from the facts and statements given as will present 
an intelligible and consistent view of the mode and design of the 
offering, Without claiming to have found the exact truth re- 
specting every particular connected with the subject, it may be 
hoped that this article will be sufficient to lead others who have 
better opportunities for research to correct any mistakes that have 
unwittingly been mace. 
SORIPTURAL HINTS. 


Respecting the supposed food and drink-offering brought forth 
by Melchisedek when he came to meet Abraham, as recorded in 
Genesis xiv, 18, no mention is made in the record as to what was 
done with the food aud drink. But in Genesis xxxv, 14, Jacob is 
said to have poured a drink-offering on the pillar which he had set 
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up. Moses, so far as recorded, seems to have given only two specific 
directions in respect to the disposal of the wine. In Exodus xxx, 9, 
we find a prohibition against pouring wine on the altar of incense 
within the Tabernacie. And iv Numbers xxviii, 7, the injunction 
was to pour out the drink-offering in the “holy place” or precinct 
around the Tabernacle. 


STATEMENTS OF AUTHORITIES. 


Josephus tells us that the wine was poured “round upon the 
altar,” referring doubtless to the brazen altar in front of the 
Tabernacle. John, in his ‘“ Biblical Antiquities,” p. 480, speaking 
of the whole burnt-offering, says: “A libation of wine was poured 
out on the altar.” And again, p. 488, under “ Bloodless Sacrifices,” 
he says: ‘A libation of wine was added, the same in quantity with 
the oil ; but it was not poured out as the Rabbins assert on the 
horus of the altar, but round about it.” Keil and Delitzsel in their 
“Commentary on the Pentateuch,’” on Numbers.xv, 5, say: “The 
Law contains no directions as to what was to be done with the 
drink-offerings, but the wine was no doubt poured.round the foot of 
the altar.’ And Bush, in his note on the same verse, states that 
the drink-offering was ‘“ poured out on the altar but not on the fire ; 
the priest had none of it.” It has been suggested by some authors 
that there was probably a ledge or groove extending around on the 
top of the brazen altar, with an outlet at the south-west corner, 
allowing the blood and wine poured into it to run around upon the 
altar and off in the holes for pouring the blood at the bottom of the 
altar. Thus the wine could have been poured into the groove and 
run around on the sides of the altar and not be poured on the fire. 


It will help to confirm this view of the treatment of the wine, 
to quote from the “ Speaker’s Commentary ”’ a part of what is said 
in the Introduction to Leviticus about the pouring of the blood of 
the sacrifices on the altar. “The Mishna tells us that the great 
altar of the Temple was furnished with two holes at its south-west 
corner, through which the blood ran into a drain which conveyed it 
to Cedron. ‘There must have been some arrangement of this kind 
for taking the blood away from the Altar in the Wilderuess. We 


are further told that in casting the blood ‘round about upon the. 


altar’ it was the custom to throw it in two portions, one at the 
north-eastern corner and the other at the south-western corner, so 
as to wet all the four sides. In accordance with this statement, 
it has been generally held that it was intended that the 
blood should be diffused over the walls of the altar... . But it 
is urged, on the other hand, that it is improbable that the blood 
should have beeu suffered, as it must have-been, to run down upon 
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the bank or ledge round the altar, on which the officiating priests 
stood. It has been conjectured that it was cast upon the margin 
of the top of the altar, in such a way as to flow round the 
space occupied by the fire. This is of course conceivable, if a 
channel was provided to conduct the blood round the four sides, 
inclining towards the openings at the south-west corner. ” 

As the pouring of the blood, or a large quantity of wine on the 
fire, would naturally have put it out, it seems reasonable to conclude 
that the wine, as well as the blood, was poured into a groove 
extending around upon the margin of the altar. 


WAS THE WINE WHOLLY POURED ON THE ALTAR? 


Bush, in his introductory note to the second chapter of 
Leviticus, states that the food and drink-offerings accompanying 
the burnt sacrifices, “were wholly consumed on the altar.” This 
view seems to be in harmony with the analogies of the case as the 
animal was wholly burned. But his statement on Numbers xv, 5 
respecting the drink-offering that “the priest had none of it,” 
appears to be correct only as limited to the cases where the food- 
offering was wholly burned. In all these instances the drink- 
offering naturally would have been all poured on the altar. But in 
eases when only “a memorial’’ of the food-offering would be 
burned, then only “a memorial” also of the drink-offering would 
be poured upon it. Thus in the “ Speaker’s Commentary” (vol. I, 
p- 502) is found the statement, “ ‘The whole of the meat-offerings 
and drink-offerings, with the exception of what was burnt or 
poured on the altar, fell to the lot of the priests.” This view seems 
undoubtedly to be the correct one, and hence we infer that some- 
times only a part of the wine was poured on the altar. The same 
law as to the disposal to be made of the offerings would naturally 
apply to both the food and drink. And that this was the rule, is 
evident from the fact that 


THE DRINK-OFFERING WAS ALWAYS UNLTED WITH THE FOOD-OFFERING, 


The general view of the authorities is that the drink-offering 
was never offered alone. Thus in “ Bonar on Leviticus,” p. 37, the 
statement is found respecting the drink-offering, “It was never 
offered alone.” Atwater in ‘*“‘The Sacred Tabernacle of the 
Hebrews,” on p. 72, says: ‘ Drink-offerings were of wine. When 
one was presented, it was an accompaniment of a food-offering ; and 
the two offerings, though two in name, were identical in principle, 
since the wine, as a product of the earth, had the same meaning as 
the flour.” The ‘“Speaker’s Commentary,” on Numbers xv, 4-12, 
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says: ‘“ The meat-offering is treated of in Lev. Il. No mention is 
there made of any drink-offering, yet from scattered notices (Ex. 
xxix, 40, Lev. xxiii, 14) it appears to have been an ordinary accessory 
of the former.” And in “ Fairbairn’s Typology,” II vol., p. 280, we 
read: ‘The meat-offering, as to its materials, consisted principally 
of a certain portion of flour and cakes, with which, it would seem, 
there was always connected a suitable quantity of wine for a drink- 
offering. The latter is not mentioned in Lev. II .... and was 
probably omitted .... for the same reason, that it was noticed only 
by implication with the shew-bread, viz., that it formed quite a 
subordinate part of the offering, and was merely a sort of 
accessory.” 


THE TWO OFFERINGS OF ONE INTERPRETATION. 


Atwater, on page 235, says: ‘Corn and wine, being associated in 
their symbolic use and significance, need not be separately interpret- 
ed.” And again, ‘‘ Corn and wine were the principal fruits of agricul- 
ture. Acquired by the sweat of his brow, in that calling which God 
had appointed as the chief business of his life, these results of the 
husbandman’s diligence stocd for the results of the entire work of his 
life, as a part may stand for the whole.’ And on page 237 he says: 
“Tt ought not to be offensive that . .. the fruits of sanctification 
are conceived of as the bread of God, since He himself has sanctioned 
that method of speaking of the symbols ; and, if it is not too anthro- 
pomorphic to speak of the corn and wine offered on the altar as 
the bread of God, certainly it is not irreverent to apply to the true 
bread, of which they were the figure, the same appellation, or to 
conceive of it as in some sense the food of Jehovah.” Langé, however, 
discriminates in respect to the import of the two offerings. On Exodus 
xxix, 40, he says: “The wheat symbolizes vital force or even fat; the 
wine always symbolizes joy.” Bonar says of the drink-offering : “It 
was a rite superadded to express the worshiper’s hearty concurrence in 
all that he saw done on the altar.’ But Atwater’s view that both 
offerings had one signification, seems preferable to those of the others. 
And yet, while regarding the two offerings as one in import, he still 
agrees with them that the reference is to Joy. He says (p. 238): “ It 
is the enjoyment rather than the nutrition, ministered by food, which 
is shadowed forth in the symbols. They represent the results of sancti- 
fication, the joy a man experiences in that measure of improvement of 
which he is conscious.” | 

THE DRINK-OFFERING THE LESS PROMINENT OF THE TWo. 

Chambers’ Cyclopedia states that in heathen worship the libation 
was so prominent a part that the offering of libations was some- 
imes used as a term to include the whole of the worship. And this 
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view of the comparative prominence of the libation over the food- 
offering in idolatrous worship, is confirmed by the references to such 
worship in the Old Testament. This is seen in Psalm xvi, 4, and 
especially in Jeremiah xix, 13; xxxii, 29; xliv, 17; xvii, 25. Inall 
these cases the drink-offering is used to stand for the whole united 
offering of food and drink. This fact is shown by Jeremiah xliv, 19 
where the making of cakes for worship is coupled with the pouring 
out of libations, and in such a way as to show that the offering 
of both kinds was the uniform practice in the idolatrous worship. 
And at the present day the heathen at Foochow never present 
libations in their worship without offerings of food. But the prom- 
Inence of the libation in idol worship in Bible times is further 
illustrated in Isaiah lvii, 6, where the prophet, in speaking of such 
worship, puts the drink-offering before the food- vee as if it 
were the more prominent of the two. 

In speaking of the worship of Jehovah, however, the Scripture 
writers almost uniformly mention the food-offering before the 
drink-offering, giving it the greater prominence. Cases also occur 
throughout their writings from Moses to the time of Nehemiah, 
where the single term food-offering is used alone to include the 
united food and drink-offerings. Examples of this are found in 
Ex. xl, 29; Lev. vu, 37; Num. iv, 16; Josh. xxii, 23, 29; Judges xiii, 
19, 23; I Kings vit, 64; IL Chron. vii, 7; Neh. x, 33; Jer, xxxiii, 18; 
Amos v, 22. The fact therefore that in the Scriptures, in referring 
to the worship of Jehovah, the food-offering is given the prominence 
over the drink-offering seems to be very evident, and helps to 
explain why in them there are not found specific laws relating to 
the latter offering.* 

WHY LAWS FOR THE DRINK-OFFERING WERE NOT SPECIFIED. 


The giving of specific laws for the drink-offering apparently 
was unnecessary. The food-offering was much more complex than 
the drink-offering, and hence it naturally required more specifica- 
tions than the other did to make the mode of its presentation clear. 
And again, it was regarded as the major part of the united offering, 
and so, after specific laws had been fully given respecting the more 
important portion, it would naturaliy be deemed unnecessary to 
repeat the same in respect to the less important part. J*urther, the 
two offerings formed but one united whole, and having only one 
import, naturally would have the same rules for the disposal of 
them, and these rules, having been once specified, there was no need 


* There are, however, five instances, Num. xxviii, 10, 15, 24 and IChron, xxix, 21, IT 
Chron, xxix, 35, where drink- offerings are mentioned in the worship of Jehovah and 
no mention "made of the food-offering. Probably the writers in these cases included 
the food-offerings with the burnt offerings as they would be burned, and in abbrevia- 
ing made an antithesis between what was burned and what was poured out, 
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of further specification. There is therefore no reason for grave 
doubt as to what was done with the wine of the drink-offering. 
Knowing what was done with the food, we can determine what was 
done with the wine also. 


THE AMOUNT OF WINE USED. 


In Numbers xxvii, 14, we find the law as to the amount of wine 
required to be offered in connection with the animal sacrifices. 
There was to be a half of a hin offered with every bullock, a third 
of a hin with every ram and a fourth of a hin with every lamb. 
The hin is variously estimated by different authorities at from three 
to six quarts. Taking the lowest estimate, then, a pint and a half 
would be the amount to offer with a lamb, a quart with a ram and 
three pints with a bullock. In view therefore of the large number 
of animals offered in sacrifice, there must have been a very consider- 
able amount of wine used in the drink-offerings. 


A PORTION OF THE WINE WAS FOR THE PRIESTS. 


The peace-offerings, including those for thanksgiving, vows, 
free-will offerings, etc., were doubtless very numerous, and most of 
the wine of the drink-offerings in connection with these “fell to the 
lot of the priests.” The law of the food-offerings in all these cases, 
was that the priest should take “a handful of the flour,” a little “ of 
the oil” and “all the frankincense,” and burn them upon the altar 
for “a memorial, a sweet savor unto the Lord.” The frankincense, 
being an emblem of the prayers of the people, and also unsuitable 
for food, was wholly burned. But the greater part of the flour and 
of the oil was for “ Aaron and his sons,” who were the officiating 
priests, to ‘ eat.” And it is manifest that a like rule applied to the 
wine of the drink-offerings on these occasions. A little of it was 
poured out on the altar for “a memorial’? and the rest was for the 


priests to drink.* 
THE WINE WAS DRUNK IN THE COURT OF THE TABERNACLE. 


In the “Speaker’s Commentary,” p. 378, it is said: ‘The 
spaces at the sides and back may have been wholly or in part 
covered in for use of the officiating priests, like the small 
apartments which in after times skirted three sides of the temple. 
{t was probably here that those portions of the sacrifices were eaten 
which were not to be carried out of the sacred precinct.” And as 
to the distinction made among the portions given to the priests, we 

* Van Buren, in “Gospel Temperance,” p. 217, quotes from an article by 
‘“ Ambrose” in the New York Evangelist as follows: ‘‘ Wines were approved for 


drinking through the whole history of Revelation. They were an offering to God for 
two thousand years, and as such were commanded to be drank.” 
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find that while some were simply designated as ‘‘holy,” like the 
“wave breast’ and ‘“ heave shoulder” of the peace-offerings (Lev. 
x, 14), and could be eaten by the priests and their families in any 
“clean place,” or one not ceremonially defiled, others, like the food 
and drink-ofterings, were accounted “most holy”. and could be 
eaten and drunk only by the priests themselves and only within the 
precinct around the Tabernacle (Lev. vi, 16). It was within this 
enclosure, therefore, that the priests must have drunk the wine of | 
the drink-offerings. 


KINDS OF WINE USED. 


The drink-offerings were to be of yayin (Hx. xxix, 40), or 
shakar (Num. xxvill, 7). Yayen was the expressed juice of the 
grape, Whether fresh or preserved sweet, or allowed to ferment, 
Hence it denoted unfermented or fermented grape wine. In ancient 
times the nature of fermentation was not clearly understood, and 
so naturally a single term stood for the grape-juice in all of its 
conditions, whether sweet or fermented. The term yayin occurs one 
hundred and forty-one times in the Hebrew Scriptures. In about 
one-fourth of these instances it is used in connection with a religious 
observance or is spoken of with approbation, and is a sweet, 
nutritious and healthy drink that ‘maketh glad the heart of man.” 
In about another fourth of the places where it occurs, it is spoken of 
in a general way as wine, and whether the reference is to the 
unfermented or the fermented, seems difficult to be determined. In 
the other half of the passages where it is found, it is spoken of 
with disapprobation or notes of warning, and doubtless stands for 
fermented, and hence intoxicating wine. Shakar occurs twenty- 
three times, and was “a generic term for drinks, including fresh 
juices and inebriating liquors, other than those coming from the 
grape.” In Fairbairn’s “ Imperial Bible Dictionary,” article “ wine 
and strong drink,’ Principal Douglas enumerates under skakar 
“pomegranate-wine, palm-wine, apple-wine, honey-wine, perhaps 
even beer,” and says: “ But if any single beverage is to be selected 
as most commonly meant by shakar, it is the palm-wine, procured 
easily and abundantly by tapping the tree.” Dr. Murphy, the 
commentator, in a tract entitled ‘“‘ Wine in the Bible,” says of 
shakar: “It was obtained chiefly from the date in the form of a 
thick luscious syrup, which is sometimes called date-honey. The 
juice of the palm tree itself is also procured by making an incision 
in the top of the tree, from which flows, during the night, a sweet 
liquor, which is very pleasant to the taste. This is the fresh palm 
wine. When it has gone through a process of fermentation, it 
becomes the intoxicating shakar.” 
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THE WINE OF THE DRINK-OFFERING UNFERMENTED. 


That the wine of the drink-offering was the unfermented yayin 
and shakar, is manifest for several reasons. One is that the use of 
the fermented yayin and shakar was strictly forbidden to the 
priests while attending to their official duties. In Leviticus x, 9, 
Aaron and his sons were prohibited by a perpetual statute from 
drinking wine (yayin) and strong drink (shakar) when they were at 
the Tabernacle performing their duties. The wine of the drink- 
offering, therefore, appointed in part for the priests to drink, could 
not have been of the same kind. The prohibited drinks were 
doubtless the intoxicating ones, which all experience has proved 
would be hurtful to men in their circumstances. And commenta- 
tors generally have supposed that the occasion for giving the 
prohibition was, that the elder two sons of Aaron were excited with 
alcoholic drink when their presumption caused their death. The 
hint of some, however, that they were excited from partaking of 
the wine of the drink-offerings, is not well founded. They had just 
closed their seven days of consecration, and, leaving their younger 
brothers, as is probable, to care for the Tabernacle, had returned 
home, and their father also, since we find that they with him had to 
be sent for on the morning of “the eighth day,” the day of their 
sad death (Lev. ix, 1). They may therefore have drank other wine 
at their tents to excite them, and not the sacrificial wine at the 
Tabernacle. 

And again, a second proof that the wine of the drink-offering 
was unfermented is, that it would have been wholly incongruous to 
have poured alcoholic wine on Jehovah’s altar. The offerings were 
all to be of the best of their kind, ‘‘ without spot or blemish.” They 
were also to be eaten on the day of their offering when they were 
fresh and good. Only certain sacrifices could be eaten on the second 
day, and what could not be eaten then must be burned. The food 
and drink-offerings, therefore, were to be of the best materials and 
sweet and nourishing. It would certainly have been disrespectful to 
have offered sour flour or rancid oil on the altar; and when we con- 
sider that fermented wine is grape-juice partially decomposed, how 
can it be regarded as the proper wine to be poured on the altar ? 
And a third proof that the wine of the offering was unfermented, is 
found in the consideration that sweet wine was what was natural 
for Moses to adopt in the circumstances. 


THE USE OF SWEET WINE NATURAL. 


In the fortieth chapter of Genesis we learn that in Joseph’s 
time the fresh juice of the grape was a drink for the king of Egypt. 
Josephus’ version of the speech of Pharoah’s butler is, “ He said that 
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by the king’s permission he pressed the grapes into a goblet, and 
having strained the sweet wine, he gave it to the king to drink, and 
he received it graciously” (Temperance Bible Commentary, p. 22). 
Writers tell us of representations in Egypt of the ancient processes 
of making and preserving wines, some of them evidently sweet 
wines. And Dr. Samson thinks “that the entrance of the family 
of Jacob into Egypt brought increased propagation of the grape 
into Upper Egypt, as is indicated by the fact that at Beni-Hassan, 
on the east bank of the Nile, are found those full representations on 
tomb-walls of grape culture which have excited the wonder of 
travellers, in which the vines are so abundant that goats and 
other animals are free to browse on them, and which are accom- 
panied by the representation of a train entering Egypt, which 
Wilkinson and others regard as the monumental record made by 
Joseph of the settlement of his father and brethren in the land” 
(‘* Divine Law as to Wines,” pp. 62, 63). And we read in Jacob’s 
blessing of Judah (Gen. xlix, 11), ‘He washed his garments in 
wine and his clothes in the blood of grapes.” Moses also, in his 
song of praise (Dent. xxxu, 14), sang, “ And thou didst drink the 
pure blood of the grape.” In view, therefore, of the facts that 
Moses’ mind was so familiar with the idea of drinking sweet wine 
and that this was a royal drink in Egypt, what could be more 
natural than for him to understand that sweet wine was to be 
offered on the altar of Jehovah, the King of Israel ? 


NOTHING. LEAVENED ALLOWED ON THE ALTAR. 


And further, we read in Exodus xxxiy, 25, “Thou shalt not 
offer the blood of my sacrifice with leaven.’ And again in 
Leviticus ii, 11, ‘‘ No meat-offering which ye shall bring unto the 
Lord shall be made with leaven: for ye shall burn no leaven, nor 
any honey, in any offering of the Lord made by fire.” While it 
may not perhaps be possible to prove absolutely that this prohibition 
included fermented wine, as well as bread raised with yeast or 
“fermented bread,” it still is in harmony with the view that the 
wine of the drink-offering was not fermented wine. In respect to 
the Passover wine of later days, it is said in the ‘“ Temperance 
Bible Commentary,” p. 280, that Maimonides, Bartenora and other 
medizval Rabbins say, “It is an hypothesis of the Jews that the 
water of fruits does not ferment, hence the prohibition does not 
apply to pure water and to wine.” And again, p. 28), “The 
Gamara and Rabbins forbade all fermented liquor of grain however 
well refined,’? From these and other statements, it seems that 
some Jews in comparatively modern times, while regarding any 
liquid they considered as really fermented to come under the 
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prohibition of leaven at the Passover, have not looked upon the 
change in fermented wine as a fermentation coming under the 
prohibition, since no external leaven or yeast was introduced to 
excite the process. But whether Moses intended that the prohibi- 
tion against leaven at the Passover, or against its use on Jehovah’s 
altar, should be understood in such a literal and narrow sense, may 
well be doubted. In our day, certainly, it would seem that the 
spirit of the prohibition would apply to the interdiction of fermented 
wine as truly as to fermented bread. It may not be out of place to 
state in this connection that the presentation of the “two wave 
loaves’? of leavened bread at Pentecost did not conflict with the 
prohibition of leaven from Jehovah’s altar, as these loaves were 
wholly fur the priests to eat and no part of them was burned on 


the altar. 
. THE PROHIBITION AGAINST HONEY. 


In * Fairbairn’s Typology,” IL vol., p. 281, it is said: “The 
prohibition of honey is variously understood, and is commonly 
regarded as interdicted for the same reason substantially which 
excluded leaven, as being both in itself, and as an article of diet, 
when taken in any quantity, liable to become sour and corrupt. So 
Winer, Baéhr, Baumgarten and many others. But this seems far- 
fetched and has little to countenance it in the references made to 
honey in the Old Testament. There it almost uniformly appears as 
of all things in nature the most sweet and gratifying to the natural 
taste.” Bush seems to confine its application to the food-offering, 
regarding honey as forbidden on account of its ancient use for 
sweetening food. In the “ Speaker’s Commentary ” it is said: “ The 
exclusion of honey from the offerings on the altar appears to have 
had the same meaning as the exclusion of leaven. We know that 
honey was used in ancient times to produce fermentation in vinegar 
(Pliny); and there is reason to believe that the same use of it 
was made by the Hebrews (Buxtorf).” Also, in ancient times the 
heathen are said to have used wine, milk and honey and water in 
their libations, and some have supposed that honey was prohibited 
in the worship of God on account of its use in heathen worship. And 
Samson, p. 69, states that Jerome tells us that the Hebrews included 
‘honey-comb boiled into a sweet and barbarian drink” under the 
term shakar. Inthis variety of statement it may not be possible 
to decide which view is certainly correct as to the reason for the 
prohibition of honey ; and yet, as good authorities seem to think 
that it was prohibited on account of its tendency to ferment, its 
prohibition may well illustrate how incongruous it would have been 
in principle to have had fermented wine poured on Jehovah’s altar. 

[To be concluded next month. | 
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Tourane and Hue. 
BY E. W. PARKER, H.B.M.S. 


Pita many tourists think of taking the Annamese capital of Hué 
into their line of travel; and, indeed, the number of 
Europeans (not Freuchmen) who have visited Hué, may be counted 
upon the fingers of one hand. ‘The bay of 'lourane is a large land- 
locked arm of the sea, about twenty-four hours’ steaming from 
Haiphong: the entrance is very striking, lofty mountaims at no 
great distance bounding the view on every side. ‘lhe steamer 
anchorage is behind a small peninsula which juts out into the bay 
from the south side, and on the tip of this peninsula is an apology 
for a light-house. ‘lhe bay, though spacious, is not available as an 
anchorage for large steamers, except at this one spot, but even this 
spot is capacious enough to harbour a good-sized fleet. ‘The rest of 
the bay is shallow, and even small steam-launches often have a 
difficulty in threading their way along the channel from the town to 
the steamer. ‘Tourane is not strong in steam-launches; in fact the 
Messageries Company has no launch anywhere north of Saigon. The 
hotel sends out a small and somewhat top-heavy steam-launch to 
receive the mails and passengers; but the most comfortable way, 
and, if there is the faintest breeze the most expeditions, is to land 
in a native sampan. ‘lourane is a long straggling town built on a 
barren sandespit, one side of which forms the contour of the east 
shore of the bay, the other side being washed by a considerable 
river, which runs down from the coal-miues of Nong-son, forty miles 
off, past the citadel of Kwang-nam, and here runs into the bay. 
The municipal arrangements of Tourane are still in an elementary 
stage: a fine residence has just been constructed, but the bunding 
in, and laying out of the praya yet remain to be done, whilst the 
lighting of the primitive substitutes for street lainps laisse @ dvsurer. 
The sights of 'Tourane are few; perhaps the most interesting is the 
public garden,—not a very spacious or grandiose pleasure resort, 
—where M. Lemire, the present Resident, has placed a number ot 
Ciampan antiquities, in the shape of rude Brahmanistic and Bud- 
dhistic sculptures. It may here be mentioned that the ancient 
kingdom of Lin-yih ($6 &), Chan-ch‘éug, Hwan-wang (3% =E), ov 
Ciampa, as it has variously been called at different epochs, ex- 
tended at its prime from French Cochin-China (Nha-trang 3f JF, 
Qui-nhon BR fe, etc.) right away up to ‘Tonquin (Vinh), and, like the 
kingdoms of Java, Cambodia and Pegu, was founded by immigrants 
from India, who imposed their yoke upon or insinuated their culture 
lnto these lands, imbuing them all alike with a Brahmanistic flavour, 
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The ruins of Angkor, Djokdjokarta, Quinhon and Kwang-nam all 
tell the same tale, and the Shwe Dagoun Pagoda at Rangoon, though 
now Buddhistic, was perhaps originally tarred with the same re- 
ligious brush, when the Talaings or Mouns reigned in Pegu. 
Spacious barracks have, within very recent years, been constructed 
for the french troops at Tourane ; a few planters have started coffee 
and other plantations in the neighbourhood, and the Bank of Indo- 
China has just opened an agency there. ‘l'ourane, in short, in the 
absence of a past or a brilliant present, has a future, and perhaps 
the most hopeful part of it is the much-to-be-desired total abolition 
of the customs, which now throttles trade for a very inadequate 
consideration, Visitors who are not enterprising enough to go up 
to the coal-mines, may at least spend an afternoon in visiting the 
Marble Caves, which jut straight out of the sand, like those of 
Shao-k‘ing Fu, in the Canton province of China. But they are 
much larger, and one of them resembles in a measure the Jenolan 
Caves of the Sydney Blue Mountains. Many people fail to go to 
places simply because they do not know how to set about it. All 
you have to do, then, is to hire the first native sampan yon see, say 
nothing about the price, and point to the montagnes de marbre, 
which are always easily visible. It takes two hours to get there 
easily. You land at a spot a mile distant from the caves, and walk 
past a village or two over a sandy beach. The best way, when you 
approach the mountains, is not to mount the sandy slope which 
covers the steps leading up to the great cave, but to walk on a 
quarter of a mile further, round the corner, and enter by the 
monastery called in the local Annamese Non nuaw tua (lf aK ss). 
Here you have comfortable steps to go up: you get several views 
at resting places on the way; and you see the inferior caves first, 
reserving the best for the last; and, besides, you run down the 
bank of sand when you have finished, instead of toiling up it before 
you begin. The chief cave contains a small temple (HE Be +), built 
by the Emperor Thien-tri in the year 1843. It is just as well not 
to disappoint the poor people about. ‘lwo or three, five or ten 
cent pieces, distributed among the ragged urchins who volunteer as 
guides, and the bonzes who proffer cups of wishy-washy tea, are a 
very small price to pay, compared with the greedy tips exacted on 
similar occasions in Hurope. When you get back, if you have not 
kept the boat waiting too long, or worked the boat-people too hard, 
half-a-dollar will suffice; but, if the poor wretches look unhappy, 
add a little more: in any case one dollar will be liberal pay, even 
for a party of five or six. If the visitor is adventurously inclined, 
and has a few days to spare, he might visit the citadel of Kwang 
nam, ten miles further up by another reach, and the Ciam ruins 
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hard by. I would have nothing to do with steam-launches, which 
are bad, charge exorbitant prices, and usually stick in the river at 
critical moments. Hire a common sampan,—the biggest you can 
get,—and take a few eggs, bread. and potted things with you. With 
the tide you will be at Kwang-nam in six hours at the very utmost,— 
probably in less. If you have any excuse for visiting the French 
Vice-resident, you will get a bed and a good dinner, for these gentle- 
men are usually both hospitable and glad to see strangers who can 
talk to them. If you have not, then sleep in your boat, which, in- 
that mild climate, is good enough for any man. Awang-nam city 
or citadel is half a mile from the river: it is a citadel constructed 
on the Vauban principle, and is interesting as being a specimen 
town. The Ciam remains are on the other side of the river, two 
miles up it from the same mooring. Antiquarians will find them 
well worth a visit. The ‘lourane boatman will be content with from 
half-a-dollar to a dollar for the trip to Kwang-nam, according to the 
circumstances of wind and tide. Where prices are so low, and the 
people so inoffensive and helpless, travellers are recommended not 
to grudge a miserable sixpence, and not to hector and bully as 
many Europeans are inclined to do. With a fair wind from Awang- 
nam, you can go up to the coal-mines of Nong-son in eighteen 
hours: the scenery is agreeable, and, towards the end, exquisite. 
The coal-mines themselves are beautifully situated, and M. Bouverie, 
the acting manager, is hospitality itself to any one who shows that 
he is not undeserving of it, and is willing to make himself agreeable. 
‘The coal-mines of Nong-sén differ im no material respect from those 
of Nagotra in the Bay of Along, but the working appears to be 
more economical and the expenditure more prudent. ‘They are a 
little more than a mile from the river. My boatman and his wife 
worked in the rain all night, singing all the time: they waited a 
whole day and night at the mines, came down to Kwang-nam in 
seven hours, waited there half a day, worked all night to bring me 
to the Marble Caves, which are up a different reach of the river, 
and were delighted with four dollars when I arrived at Tourane, 
after four days’ absence. | 

But the grand tour to make, if you have the time and the will, 
is that to the capital of Hué and back. During the south-west 
mousoon it is possible to get to Hué from ‘lourane in eight or nine 
hours by trading steam-launsh (very bad ones) vid Thudn-ean or 
Shui-an (ff #%); but, during the north-east monsoon, the bar is 
usually telegraphed as not being maniable, and it is very rarely 
bonne. Moreover, the launches are managed by Chinese, and usually 
start at night, so that, besides being miserable and seeing nothing, 
you run the risk of missing the bar. ‘The best way is to go overland 
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vid the col de neiges. ‘The French authorities are liberally inclined 
to strangers, and will almost certainly grant the requisite permission 
to visit Hué. Chairs are hired at ‘Tourane, but L should strcugly 
recommend a native roofed-in hammock, slung on a pole and carried 
by two men, as being by far the most comfortable, as the roof keeps 
off both sun and rain. The best time to see Hué is at the Chinese 
New Year, for then it is possible to see the King and his court. ‘The 
only thing is that ‘lourane, not being on the royal highroad between 
Hué and Kwang-nam, it is difficult at this time to hiré coolies to 
carry traveller aud baggage as far as the first stage or tram (i4). 
So soon as ever you are on the tram road, the passport secures a 
supply of coolies at each stage of ten miles, the pay being about one 
cent a mile for each carrier. ‘lhe first six or seven miles from 
‘Tourane to Nam-ou (#j 3§), the first tram, along the circuitous sea- 
beach, is both uninteresting and wearisome, but the verdure begins 
at Nam-ou, and things then freshen up a little. The tram rest- 
houses are cool and clean, not unlike the humbler sort of Japanese 
country houses. After leaving Nam-ou, you have to cross two 
ferries in wicker-wove boats of an alarmingly leaky tendency, and 
a mile or so further on is the village of Mu-de (EH 4%). ‘The road 
now trends eastward, having described a semicircle from ‘lourane, 
and the ascent of the mountain begins at Lyn-tiw Gt 74). Nothing 
could be more delightful, after sitting sweltering in au open chair 
and being carried over the scorching sand by the struggling coolies, 
than to walk in the cool of the evening up the winding road which 
leads to the col. A magnificent series of views of the harbour, town, 
Marble Caves, &c., is obtained, and there is Just a suspicion of danger, 
probably imaginary, owing to the alleged plentifulness of tigers in 
these parts. On the other side of the bay there are numerous 
moukeys, which the natives catch by intoxicating them with wine. 
One specimen which I saw was naturally coloured in a most picture- 
esque fashion. He had a brown wig, white beard and whiskers, 
pink face, brown body, black leggings and light hands and feet: 
but these animals soon die in captivity, Iwa-viang (Ff 2) is the 
only village passed, and here a drink of water or Anuamese tea 1s 
procurable. Aunamese tea is pounded in a mortar, as required, and 
then boiled and drunk in large bowls: it looks like a dose of 
sarsaparilla, and is said to be very cooling. | 


(Lo be concluded newt month.) 
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Quench not the Spirit (I Thes, v, 19.) 


(The substance of a prayer-meeting talk, afterwards written out 
for ‘THE RECORDER at the Editor’s request.) 


Dgs! often speak of hindrances to our work; but are they not, for 
o& the most part, of an outward nature? Our work is a spirit- 
ual work; the chief desire of every one of us is the salvation of souls ; 
then, if there be hindrances of a spiritual nature, they must be most 
important, because they have to do with the very cause of all the 
results we hope to accomplish. Now, I believe in the sovereiguty of 
God, and yet I believe it is possible to hinder the Spirit, otherwise 
this caution would never have been given. If we would not quench 
the Spirit, we should rely wholly on Him for the conversion of souls. 
But working for this eud, do we not in fact rely a great deal on 
material means ? The Chinese are thoroughly materialistic. Whether 
he be Buddhist, Taoist or Confucian, or all combined, as is generally 
the case, the average Chinaman looks for present and material good 
in connection with his religious action. The popular expres- 
sion ‘feat the religion,’ shows that they expect all who join 
the religion, that is, those who identify themselves with it, will 
simply patronize it when they have occasion to live of it. While 
the methods of Christian missions are not responsible for the 
prevalent expectation thus expressed,—for it was here doubtless even 
before the Catholics began missionary work,—yet is it not quite 
possible that our way of working through charitable institutions, 
good in themselves, undertaken and diligently prosecuted with the 
best of motives, with the glorious end, the salvation of souls, in view, 
is fostering this base materialism that is absolutely opposed to the 
work of the Spirit? Do they not mistake the means for the end ? 
But there is another way of hindering the Spirit, and it is all 
the more dangerous because it is more subtle, in that it is not so 
material but partakes more of the nature of philosophy. ‘The class 
spoken of above join the Church for gain. There is another class 
of persons who join, and are not hypocrites as those are. These 
think they are Christians. ‘hey have accepted Christianity as a 
system of truth, as a religion, but have not yet accepted Christ as 
their personal Saviour, ‘That is, they have never been born again. 
‘That which is born of the flesh, is flesh; and that which is born of 
the Spirit, is spirit” (John ui, 6). I am indebted to my non- 
professing teacher for calling my attention to the important 
distinction between believing in Christianity and believing in Christ, 
Talking with him one day about his soul’s welfare, | asked him if he 
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believed ; he, an honest, noble fellow, replied, ‘ Yes, I believe, but 
I do not believe like you believe.’ ‘Then he proceeded to explain 
what he meant. He had come to believe in Christianity as a 
system of truth, I might say as the truth. Comparing it with the 
other religions with which he was acquainted, he saw it was true ; 
they were false, and that was as far as he had gone; while he saw 
that I was trusting in Jesus as my Saviour, having swung off on 
Him and given my life to His service. May it not be that many of 
our church members are right where he was? It is painfully 
suggestive to hear them speak so often of believing the doctrine 
(tau-li) and so seldom of believing on Jesus. Some of us complain 
that some of the native Christians, even some of our.preachers, do 
not tell out their spiritual experience. Have they had it? We 
wonder why more of them do not feel their responsibility to the 
Saviour of their souls. Have they made that personal transaction 
with Him that involves responsibility? This responsibility is a 
tremendous effect that must have an adequate cause, even the 
Spirit himself. We wonder that some of them do not show more 
life. Have they been made alive in Christ Jesus, and does the 
life-giving Spirit dwell within them? What means this dead 
formalism we sometimes feel in our native prayer-meetings, where 
they go through with the same motions that we do here? Does the 
Spirit himself make intercession for us with groanings which cannot 
be uttered ? 

Let us preach Christ, a personal Saviour, more and the ‘‘doctrine” 
less, and certainly this is along the line of the Spirit’s workings ; 
for it was to show unto us the things of Christ that He came. 

Further, when our fathers in the work first came to this land, 
they saw an enormous need of preachers. ‘They perhaps almost 
felt as though a machine that could preach the Gospel would be 
better than nothing. Any way, in some cases they proceeded to 
manufacture them. Alas! some of these preachers were worse than 


machines ; for machines are dead, while they, though dead towards | 


God, were alive towards evil. Now, I am not finding fault with 
these pioneer missionaries. I would vie with any man in honoring 
them. Let him that would criticise them improve on what they 
have done even now. We would, probably, have made greater 
mistakes, for they were wise men. With the light they have given 
us, and having been warned against their mistakes with almost 
their dying breath, some of us find it hard not to follow in the 


wake and be pressed forward beyond the lead of God by what 


seems to us the appalling need. Not long ago I was talking with 
a missionary belonging to a denomination that believes in God’s 
culling men into the ministry, as to what was his principle of 
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selection of men for his theological school; his answer was to the 
effect that now in the beginning the emergency was so great that 
we could not always wait for God to call them. But if God doesn’t 
know the need, who does? We shall gain nothing spiritually by 
going ahead of Him. We shall quench the Spirit. 

Having lost our pastor, I was leading our Church in prayer 
that God would call us one, if not from among our preachers or 
even our members, then from without, wheeling some sinner right 
about as he did Saul and sending him forth as a chosen vessel. 
But the other day I was reminded by one of our preachers that in 
that prayer I could not have been sincere, that it must have been 
for effect; for God could not call a man and put him into this 
work here in that way. Now that brother had been led to that 
conclusion by observing the method usually pursued in making » 
preachers, and though he would grant that in a sense God must call 
them, there must be a certain process of turning them out. They 
must go through the mill, and in this case, as that of the heathen 
gods of old, they grind slow. [am afraid of a system that produces 
such an impression, lest if quench the Spirit. For it is no matter 
how diligently we preach the doctrine of a divine call, it is what we 
practice. Who makes our preachers? The natives know. . Some 
of them are of God, as their works do show. 

But that which most vitally concerns us is, what effect do our 
methods of work and dependence upon material helps, whether in 
making converts or preachers, have upon us personally in our 
spiritual life? If I pray God to convert men and yet depend on a 
school or some other means of making these converts, the prayer is a 
farce and damaging to my spiritual life. If I pray God to give us 
a pastor or an evangelist and yet go right on and appoint one © 
myself, conscious of his showing no evidence of having been called of 
God, it reduces my prayer to solemn mockery and destroys my 
confidence in my own sincerity. I knew of one dear brother 
missionary making shipwreck of his faith. ‘he first symptom of 
his drift toward infidelity was to doubt the power of the Gospel 
unattended by some material help, to save the Chinaman. That 
naturally helped to lead him to doubt its Author and to cease to 
regard Him as divine. Thanks to the grace of God, his is a rare 
case; but anything that tends to help toward infidelity is to be 
shunned; it is sin to doubt. Who of us have not felt that out here 
there was a tendency to shrivel up spiritually? A good many things 
are attributable to the climate, but certainly this is not. May 16 
not be that one of the causes is the reflex influence of our work, 
that it is too materialistic ¢ 
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Those of us who may be engaged, not so much in charitable 
work or in making native preachers and directing them, as in 
preaching the Gospel ourselves, are subject to the same danger 
of quenching the Spirit. We may, in our routine of preaching to 
the heathen, fall into not only neglecting mental preparation, but 
what is worse, to neglecting heart preparation, the enduement with 
power from on high. ‘This work of discipling all nations may 
become—the tendency is for it to become—so humdrum that we fail 
to claim the promise, “ Lo I am with you alway.” ‘The fact is that 
we should never let the habit of preaching, the power of using the 
language and otherwise accommodating our message to the heathen 
audience, or any other thing, keep us from leaning hard upon the 
present Lord. Our greatest need, we all know, is the Spirit’s 
presence and power; then, instead of quenching Him, we should 
give Him room in our hearts and work, and do all that God’s word 
requires, in order to get Him to come and abide. 


“‘Come Holy Spirit, come, 
With all thy quickening powers.” 


Dd.. W;. He. 





Another Missionary’s Idea. 
BY MR. JOHN DARROCH, C. I. M. 


Bil PAPER appeared in the May number of THe Recorper entitled 

“ How mission money is expended,” which must have caused 
sorrow to many of your readers. ‘The paper in question is, in some 
respects, both unkind and untrue, particularly when speaking of 
“the heads of a certain Mission” as promulgating the teaching of 
extreme self-sacrifice while themselves are in possession of “ ample 
private incomes.” I venture to say the writer of the paper 
knew absolutely nothing of what he says in this connection. 

The article was originally prepared to be read before the M. K. 
Mission Conference held in Nanking. It doubtless appeared better 
there than in the intenser light of a wide publicity. In its original 
application it probably pleased its author and satisfied his audience. 

The title of the paper is a complete misnomer. Not a line is 
written to inform us “ how mission money is expended,” but the 
author exerts himself to prove that mission money ought to be 
expended pretty much as it is expended in the particular Mission 
with which he is connected ; and professional woes are denounced 
on those who would venture to set up a more economical standard 
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for themselves. ‘To those of us who differ from the writer, it is 
evident that “ now he knows in part and prophesies in part.” 

I would agree with the author in question that the missionary 
ought to have ‘‘a comfortable support.’’ And yet, there is some- 
thing startlingly Laodicea-like in that phrase. To.be “ neither cold 
nor hot,” is simply to be comfortable, and to “have need of 
nothing,” is Just comfort writ large. What I most decidedly object 
to is the assumption that the writer’s standard of comfort is that 
to which I must conform. But says our medical author, ‘“ You will 
die if you don’t; or you will be so constantly ill that you will ulti- 
mately cost more to your Society than if you lived at a normally 
higher rate.” Two cases are cited by the Doctor as having come 
under his personal observation of ladies slowly dying in interior 
stations for lack of foreign food. Having lived in the interior ever 
since my arrival in China more than five years ago, I only say from 
my knowledge of life in interior stations: (1) I don’t think the 
Doctor has given the cases exactly as they are; (2) Ladies in the 
ports sometimes get ill, probably quiteas often as in the interior; 
(3). Only those who get ill in the interior apply to the medical 
missionary for help. He is apt to think that all must be as the part 
which comes under his observation. 

But Dr. Stuart proposes to appeal to ‘demonstrable facts,” 
and as an ounce of fact is worth a ton of argument, one wonders why 
he didn’t give us some figures. The statistics of the OC. I. M. will 
be found in Tae Recorper for Jan., 1891, and there the Director 
of that Mission asserts that it is one of the healthiest in China, 
Why should not Dr. Stuart accumulate merit by tabulating the 
statistics of, say, his own Mission, and tell us by an exact com- 
parison how much economy costs? Or, lest the Doctor is too busy to 
carry out this suggestion, as an alternative, let him compare the 
evangelistic work of his own station with that of any C. I. M. 
station in the province in which he is residing. Let him tell us how 
much time has been spent by the respective workers in illness, in 
rest-and in recuperation. Nothing but ‘ demonstrated facts” will 
make me believe that the Doctor really knows about it. 

Perhaps the Doctor’s idea of comfort does not tend so much 
to facilitate work as he supposes. A native Christian was asked 
how work was conducted in a certain station not a hundred miles 
from Wuhu. He replied, “The Sien-seng rides over and conducts 
morning prayers before breakfast. He returns to breakfast and then 
studies until dinner. After dinner he rests for an hour or two. 
Then foreign visitors begin toarrive. ‘They have tea and play croquet 
until dark,’ I don’t believe that this is a true picture of life in the 
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station in question. It is, however, truly as reported and may help 
us ‘to see ourselves as others see us.” * 

Neither is residence in an interior station certain to end in 
death and disaster. I have lived here in a ninth-rate Chinese village 
for four years. Only on three days out of ten (market days) can 
we buy anything whatever. We can never buy beef or mutton, and 
for the larger half of the year we can buy no fish. We do not live 
without any foreign stores. At least butter and milk are generally 
found on our table, but we endeavour to conform ourselves to the 
Chinese proverb which says 3¢ [lj W& I Se zk HE 7k, “live on your 
environment.” In the summer time our water is sometimes very 
bad, and the cold will come through our lattice windows in the 
winter. Our house has no npstairs and is tiled. In fact the only 
tiled house in the village. The natives come in sometimes, and looking 
round on our measure of comfort say, “It’s like heaven”! It is 
evident then that our style of life is quite high enough above theirs, 
yet according to much that we hear of ‘scientific hygiene,” “germ 
development,” etc., we ought infallibly to perish. But we don’t. 
We enjoy excellent health. We have had one or two bouts of 
fever; only once I think lasting longer than a week, and only once 
necessitating a rest of about three weeks. Our case is not unique, 
Other stations in this province have the same experience. We are 
not alarmed, then, when friends like Dr. Stuart prophesy our speedy 
dissolution. We smile and go on living just the same. 


There is a fundamental difference between the Doctor’s conception 
of a missionary and my own ideal. He speaks of missionaries as 
“Substitutes of the Church”; the representatives of a society on 
which they have a claim and which owes to them a duty. Not thus 
would I define a missionary. He is an ambassador for God sent by 
Jesus Christ even as the Father sent the Son. He accepts wages from 
the Churches that he may preach that Gospel which hes as a heavy 
woe on his soul if he preach it not. He is responsible to God to fulfil 
his calling, and God is pledged to give him daily bread. Should it be 
urged that such a view of our calling may entail much suffering and 
hardship on the part of the missionary, where, may it be asked, is 
the promise of the Captain of our salvation that his soldiers shall not 


suffer hardship ? Soldiers indeed! Well might we blush to bear the 


name. 
If we glance for a moment at the muster-roll of those who 
have finished their course with joy, what names greet us? Ion 
Keith Falconer, Graham Wilmot Brooke, Bishop Hannington, John 
* Why report anything that confessedly is not a true picture of missionary life ? 


The implication in such general terms may do grave injustice to hard-working, 
conscientious toilers within the territory designated.—-Ep. 
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M‘Kittrick. They loved not their lives unto the death: and now, who 
follows in their train? Or, higher still, we look and see Jesus, who 
laid aside his divine glory to be born in a stable and to die on the 
cross. We consider him, and our lips refuse to frame the word 
sacrifice. We can only stammer, ‘ unprofitable servants.” 

I wonder if those who heard Dr. Stuart’s paper in the first in- 
stance did not envy those of us who live in interior stations far removed 
from the prying gaze of nomad sea captains and wandering globe- 
girdlers? Certainly we lose any incentive to economy which the 
presence of such gentry may inspire. Other sanctions, however, are not 
hard to find. If we consider well the source of our income, we shall 
be helped to know how to spend it. Before me hes a registered letter 
received about a month ago. ‘The writer says, ““ Do you remember 
coming for me to go to the Sunday-school held in the old music hall? 
I would not go then, but I’m saved now. I was converted about three 
years ago. I am eighteen years of age now and I want to be a 
missionary. What books should I read?” Hnelosed half a crown and 
a sixpence. Another letter received yesterday says, £1 has been contri- 
buted for our private use by John McC, Well do I know where 
that gift comes from. It was earned, literally, by the sweat of the 
brow amongst the crash of steam hammers and the glare of the 
smelting furnace. ‘These gifts are indeed an odour of a sweet smell 
unto me, and I doubt not, a sacrifice acceptable, well pleasing unto 
God. One does not require to deliberate long how to spend such 
funds as these. ‘They are like the water brought from the well of 
Bethlehem by David’s mighty men, precious enough to be a drink- 
offering unto the Lord. We shall send them on their way to make 
glad the heart of some other thirsty worker, perhaps to prove afresh to 
some weary soul that the Lord careth for him. 








A Testimonial to Rev. J. C. Thomson, M.D, 


id 


INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS BY CAPT. CLARKE AT HIS RESIDENCE, 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN : 

T feel it a great honour that I have been requested by the members of our 
community to make this presentation, for which purpose we are gathered here this 
evening. 

It is said in Holy Writ ‘that it is better to give than to receive, which must be 
true, judging by the amount of pleasure it affords this community present and absent 
to ask your acceptance of a small souvenir and a few kind expressions recorded, 
Need we hope that, on this occasion, the acceptance will afford you an equal pleasure ? 

In the testimonial accompanying this souvenir our sentiments are plainly 
expressed, which I shall have pleasure in reading to you presently. In addition, we 
wish to say a few kind words ere you leave us for your well-earned holiday. I wish 
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to express the sincere regret that is felt by this community at your departure; that 
you will be missed very greatly ; and we hope that the visit to your native land will 
give renewed health and strength, so that you may soon return to us and the scene 
of your past labours. ; 

Most of those present, and most of the few absent, have to thank you for aid 
cheerfully given to their spiritual wants or their physical needs, and to the Chinese 
in your district your departure will cause a void almost impossible to fill; but so far 
as we foreigners are concerned, what we admire and respect even above all the good 
done by actual work, is the Christian bearing that has been maintained and the 
Christian charity that has been shown by both Dr. and Mrs. Thomson under circum- 
stances of a more than ordinarily trying nature. 

For myself I can sincerely say (and I am sure I] only express the opinion of all 
present,) that you will be deeply missed, that we know you to be sincere Christians 
and both live up to your belief in a truly Catholic spirit : traits that well become the 
character of true missionaries and followers of our blessed Lord and Master. 


Macao, 26th March, 1892, 





Address presented to Rev. .T, C. Thomson, M.D., by the bulk of the Macao 
community on 26th March, 1892, 


To Rev. J. C. THomson, M.D., 


Sir: On the eve of your departure from China on well-deserved leave of absence, 
we, the undersigned members of the Protestant community of Macao, desire to 
express to you the grateful appreciation we feel of the services rendered by yon to 
the community in securing, under trying circumstances and in addition to the calls 
of your missionary work, the continuation of Sunday ministrations in the chapel and 
in responding promptly, unselfishly, and without remuneration, to the calls of the 
sick who made appeals to you as doctor, As a token of this appreciation we beg 
your acceptance of the accompanying despatch-box and Bible, which we hope may 
not oply prove useful, but serve as a reminder, both in the study and on your jour- 
neys, of the friendships formed in Macao and a slight evidence of the esteem you 
gained there. 

To Mrs. Thomson we desire to express our appreciation of the work she has 
performed in the Sunday-school and of her uniform courtesy and amiability to one 
and all, and to ask her acceptance of a Bible in token of that appreciation, 

Wishing you and your family a pleasant journey and full enjoyment of your stay 
in America, and hoping that that stay may give you renewed health and energy for 
continued work in China on your return, 


We are, Sir, 
Your obedient servants, 


(Here followed the signatures of almost all of the Protestant community of 
Macao. ) 
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Correspondence, 


THE PROPOSED PRAYER UNION FOR 
NATIVE WORKERS. 


A Letter to a Friend. 


My Dear : I thank you for call- 
ing my attention to the paper in 
the April number of Tae RecorpER 
referring to a Prayer Union for 
native workers. The subject of 
earnest prayer for such workers has, 
I know, occupied the thoughts of 
some missionaries for many years, 
and has had a constant and fore- 
most place in all their approaches to 
God. I imagine that from the very 
beginning of our missionary life, 
and even before that, this must 
have been the case with all of us, in 
greater or less degree. But now it 
is proposed to start an organization 
and to bind ourselves and each 
of our Chinese fellow Christians 
as we can persuade to join us, to do 
this thing, which I hope we have 
all been doing before. I always 
welcome everything that comes to 
kindle within me a fresh sense of 
the importance of prayer, and a 
fresh realization of the solemn 
obligation that we are under to 
be more on our knees before God, 
but I confess I can never quite 
see my way to joining special 
leagues, and guilds, and unions, 
and alliances, for promising to 
perform some of the first and most 
natural duties of the Christian life. 
The multiplicity of such leagues 
and: unions in Hngland and in 
America at the present day, seems 
to me a sign of weakness, not of 
strength. I do not forget the pro- 
mise given to two or three, but 
I think that the very point of that 
promise just lies in those words 
‘two or three. ‘There is something 
very solemn and very sacred in a 
compact made by two or three 
Christian friends to unite together 
in special supplication with ref- 





erence to some matter that it 
has been specially laid upon one 
of their number to pray for,—some- 
thing too personal, too private, to 
be brought forward in the general 
prayers of God’s Church, or even 
to be mentioned to half a dozen 
fellow Christians. But surely 
matters of ordinary Christian duty, 


about which we talk freely to any- 


body and everybody, about which 
we can write to the newspapers and 
publish advertisements, come under 
an altogether different category 
from those matters of which our 
Master was thinking when He said, 
“Tf two of you shall agree on 
earth as touching anything that 
they shall ask, it shall be done for 
them of my lather which ig in 
Heaven. For where two or three 
are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them.” 
In regard to matters about which 
every Christian who takes an in- 
telligent interest in the spread of 
the Kingdom of God should be 
praying, is it well to form public 
compacts which propose to bind a 
selection of Christians who choose 
to take the obligation upon them 
to do what we ought rather to 
urge every Christian to do, as a 
regular practice, and as a matter 
of duty? Personally, I should be 
extremely sorry to see springing 
up in our Christian societies or 
Churches in China, other smaller 
and more select societies, that 
recognize obligations for prayer, 
for the cultivation of holiness and 
for the performance of other duties, 
as if these obligations were not 
binding on al/ God’s people. The 
responsibilities of the Christian 
calling belong to all who have 
been baptized into the name of 
Christ. Why then should we offer 
to individual Christians tickets of 
membership im some association 
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which binds them to pray—as a 
sort of extraand voluntary perform- 
ance—for some particular object 
which of course every Christian 
ought to pray for. To form associa- 
sions of this sort. tends, I ‘think, 
to narrow the sense of religious ob- 
ligations in the mind of the average 
Christian, and to split the Church 
into factions, one of which will 
be apt to regard itself as being 
more spiritually minded than 
the other, while another will be 
tempted to regard itself as being 


free from certain universally bind- . 


ing obligations in regard to prayer 
and service, because it has not 
specially and definitely signed an 
agreement about them:! This danger, 
I think, exists in connection with 
members of those ‘ unions’ that are 
so common in Western lands. Let 
us who are pastors of native 
Churches, do all we can to develope 
the sense of common responsibility, 
in the whole Church, for prayer in 
regard to the raising up of more 
labourers, more Christian fathers, 
more Christian mothers, more of 
everything that is needed for the 
Church’s life and the world’s salva- 
tion; but let us in this, and in every 
other matter, beware of doing any- 
thing that may develope amongst 
our people a spirit of pietism and 
separatism in the minds of the 
few, and a spirit of general indif- 
ference in the minds of the many. 





Iam, my dear F 


Yours very truly, 
ARNOLD Foster. 





To the HWiditor of 
“Tae CHinese RECORDER.” 


Dear Str: As the Secretary of the 
‘‘ Prayer Union for the Increase of 
Native Workers,’ I have read with 
special attention the letter of the 
Rev. Mr. Foster in regard to the 
same, ; 

It is one of the most interesting 
studies of mental action, to note 
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how two persons will draw entirely 
opposite conclusions from the same 


declaration of Holy Writ. 


My highly esteemed fellow mis- 
sionary, in his letter, opposes 
our Prayer Union and all leagues 
for Christian effort in any special 
direction. He quotes St. Matt. 
xvill, 19, “‘ Where two or three are 
gathered together,” as having the 
emphasis on the ‘two or three,” 


in opposition to the many. The- 


Church of England seems to take 
the meaning as being: Where there 
are only ‘‘ two or three”’ even there 
also ‘“‘am I in the midst of them.” 
If it is “‘solemn and_ sacred ”’ 
where two or three bow with one 
heart before their “ Father which 
is in heaven,’ how much more, 
incomparably more, solemn, more 
sacred is it, when thousands of 
hearts are lifting up one united cry 
to God Almighty, until their voice 
becomes like “the sound of many 
waters |!” 

There is a slight confusion of 
thought in the earlier part of our 
brother’s letter, as to the precise 
object of the Prayer Union. It is 
not so much in behalf of the pres- 
ent workers as for an increase of 
native workers. The ground tak- 
en by the advocates of the Union is 
that of prayer on a definite basis. 
It is granted that there is now a 
large body of native Christians 
scattered through the provinces of 
China. We hold that among these 
tens of thousands, many more may 
be moved to give their time and 
talents to the spread of the Gospel 
than do so at present. It is then 
not so much the first as the second 
thought which it is desired to lay 
upon the hearts of the members of 
our Union. 

Vast as we feel the importance of 
the former, yet not less do we feel 
the urgency of the latter,—for the 
increase of the number of men and 
women workers from among the 
native Christians in this great field. 
Might we not pray that soon the 


yn 
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place of the foreign missionary may 
be filled by the native worker P 

Some are beginning to realize 
that the Church isa ‘“ body,” and 
that there should be more solidari- 
ty in her form, in some general 
union outwardly, as it is in fact 
spiritually. The danger of such 
now will be to seek to destroy and 
to lose the individuality of the 
member in the body, to swing off 
to the idea of the Roman com- 
munion. Christianity is intensely 
individual and personal, and yet, if 
{ may so say, in spirit, it is even 
more intensely a unit, spiritually 
“one body.” We must deal with 
the characteristics, or let us say 
‘“‘the paradoxes,’ of our faith as 
they: are developed in life, in con- 
tact with the world. 


Let us glance at some aspects of 
our present situation. In one 
sense the world seems to be grow- 
ing smaller year by year, and yet, 
on the other hand, the individual 
finds year by year he must learn to 
narrow down his aims, he must 
learn to concentrate himself. 


He cannot grasp the vast ex- 
panse of knowledge that is opening 
up to him on every hand. He 
must of sheer necessity become a 
specialist. It is so in literary, 
scientific and commercial life. We 
see growing up vast communities or 
-peoples,—Hnglish, American, Ger- 
man, &c.; yet the local and special 
life of each part is becoming more 
concentrated, more intense, As we 
see this in the scientific and social 
life of the age, so we find the same 
characteristic 1s working itself out 
in the Christian life. But man’s 
religious instincts move slowly. 


The oneness of the true life in 
Christianity is now scarcely felt, 
whereas once this feeling was its life, 
—its very existence turned on it. 
This has to come again, and it will 
come, and these very specialties are 
going to be a part of the means, I 
think, by which the development 
_will be made. 
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The individual is brought to 
realize the vastness of the field as 
the whole world, and its details 
begin to press upon him from 
every quarter; he cannot meet all, 
yet he can feel all as belonging to 
him in part as man. What can he 
do? He can throw himself intense- 
ly intoa few of the great objects 
of life. This he does with those of 
like mind with him. If he is a 
man in business, he calls himself 
and those who join him a com- 
pany, a syndicate, or some such 
name. We call ours an associa- 
tion, a society, a union, &c. Such, 
in either case, are not saying, ‘“‘ We 
are more clever than others,” or 
“LT am more holy than thou.” 
But one says, I am a specialist in 
this direction; if you think with 
me, come and join me. We of the 
Union say: ‘‘ We all have one 
Father, one Lord; our work is all 
for “the Church which is his body.” 
(Eph. i, 22.) 

It is impossible for any one per- 
son to take even a thonght of the 
hundreds of benevolent associa- 
tions and missionary societies of 
Kugland alone. See the calls in 
any one of our religious news- 
papers. Are these special efforts 
wrong because they cover works 
and duties which should be on all 
our hearts? Ought they leave 
them for everybody to do? St. 
Paul said, “ Help those women 
which laboured with me in the 
Gospel.” ‘Those women most pro- 
bably had a special work, which 
possibly St. Paul could not do. In 
our day we must be specialists in 
some sense. Not to be a specialist, 
is not to be strong. Yet [am not 
pleading for the specialist of a 
narrow spirit, but for a union for a 
special object, and that object being 
one, the most truly Catholic in 
spirit. , 

Do we believe in prayer? By 
uniting, we show at any rate our 
oneness here. We propose thereby 
to help all, without a shadow of 
regard what may be their ecclesias- 
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tical name or doctrinal affiliations. 
I know of nothing which should 
free the native Christian’s mind 
from narrow denominational pre- 
judicies as to train and lead such 
to pray earnestly for the prosperity 
and increase of all other missions 
together with his own. It is un- 
thinkable that any true Christian 
should object to this spirit. 

There is perfect freedom in the 
matter of joining our Union. Is 
there not somewhat in the thought 
we are opposing very much akin to 
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the feeling with which St. Paul was 

contending in I Cor. xii? Let us 

remember the ‘“ body” has many 

members, which members have end- 

less directions towards which each 

in its sphere may be aimed. One is 

united prayer. How can we unite 

in this object unless we agree to 
do soP 

I remain, Mr. Editor, 
Yours faithfully, 
Exutior H. THomson, 
Sec. of the Prayer Union. 


Our Hook Cable. 


Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Ja- 
pan. Vol. XIX. Part II. Shanghai: 
Kelly & Walsh, L’d. May, 1891. 
“Abridged History of the Copper 

Coins of Japan,” by Léon van de 

Polder, is supplemented by illustra- 

tions of 127: different coins. The 

subject of Japanese music, discussed 

by I’. T. Piggott, F. DuBois, M.D., 

and ©. G. Knott, D.Se., F.R.S.E., 

amply illustrated, presents to the 
reader much valuable information. 

It appears that Chinese music, 

dancing, and the rest of the Chinese 

orchestra, entered Japan about the 
middle of the 7th century. The 
so-no-koto remained the fashionable 
instrument of the Court for up- 
wards of 1,000 years, but was used 
for Chinese music alone. The gong 
was the first metal instrument 
introduced into Japan, and having 
been used for some time in the 
place of a bugle for the words of 
command. It is thought that 

Japanese koto music is little suited 

to modern harmonic treatment, for 

it has modes and scales that have 
no true equivalent in Huropean 

music. The melodic effect of a 

certain pressure upon 4 koto string 

is something for which we have no 
name, and ‘cannot well be express- 
ed in piano-forte vocabulary, 


although a somewhat similar ettect 
is produced in violin playing. ‘The 
Japanese regard Chinese-made in- 
struments as being much superior 
to the home-made article. Huro- 
pean music largely became what 
it was and is through the fostering 
care of the Church in the early 
and middle ages; and it is not 
unreasonable to refer the thinness 
of Japanese music to the lack of 
the devotional element, and the 
consequent non-development of 
singing in chorus. 





Fifth Annual Report of the Philander 
Smith Memortal Hospital. Nanking. 
From Sept. Ist, 1890, to Sept. Ist, 
1892. Kiukiang: The Central China 
Press, 1892. 

Ernest R. Jellison, M.D., has 
been in charge since the home- 
going of Dr. R. C. Beebe, and has 
won a fine surgical reputation. 
He says: ‘‘ Not the least among 
our steady callers, viewed from the 


‘medical influence standpoint, do 


we place the five native doctors who 
rely upon us to keep their physiolo- 
gical functions in a healthy condi- 
tion. One native doctor in the 
North City sends us all his severe 
cases. ‘These disciples of Escula- 
plus are very grateful to the West- 
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erner for bringing back to the 
Flowery Kingdom the science and 
art of medicine lost so long ago.” 

Dr. Jellison was fortunate in his 
treatment of the Viceroy, to whose 
kindly feeling the Mission was 
greatly indebted during the trou- 
blous times of last year. In a 
critical hour, calling upon His 
Excellency, accompanied by Dr. 
Macklin, a gracious reception was 
accorded, and the protection sought 
in the name of the community 
readily obtained. 





English-Corean Dictionary. Being a 
Vocabulary of Corean Colloquial 
Words in Common Use. By James 


Scott, M.A., H. B. M.’s Consular 


Service. Corea: Church of England 
Mission Press. 1891. (Sold by Kelly 
& Walsh, L’d, Shanghai). 

The permanent influence of China 
in Corean literature and politics, is 
easily understood when we learn 
that education in the Hermit King- 
dom is confined to the study of 
Chinese classics, and the door to 
official rank and honor is only open 
after public examinations in Chinese 
compositions. The native script is 
neglected among the higher classes, 
and native records throw no light 
on the origin and history of the 
Corean language. The above work 
will serve as an important contribu- 
tion to the general knowledge, and 
must prove of great utility in the 
study of the Corean tungue. Of 
the various dialects in China, the 
Cantonese is said to be nearest the 
early Chinese with its final con- 
sonants, and between Cantonese 
and’ Corean there is a striking 
similarity in this respect, which 
fact is “more than enough to 
prove conclusively that, though 
long separated by time and space, 
they must be the offspring of a 
common parent.” .‘The character 
does not seem to be very complex, 
having for the most part but few 
strokes of the pen, and, ought not 
to be difficult of acquiring as far as 
book-learning goes. 
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A Critical Digest of “Indulgent Treatment 
of Foreigners,” By China’s True Friend. 
Shanghai: Printed and Published at 
the “ Shanghai Mercury Office.” 

A notice of the original work 
has already appeared in_ these 
columns. ‘There can be no reason- 
able doubt that the book in 
question has had great influence 
with the reading classes of China, 
For example, the government at 
Peking is warned by the author 
not to be frightened by representa- 
tions of the Foreign Ministers 
respecting ‘Trade and Missions. 
“They are simply to secure protec- 
tion of their subjects, not for 
declaring war. ‘War in the West 
can only be declared after much 
deliberation by the home govern- 
ments.” Chinese statesmen un- 
derstand that it is quite safe to 
ply the arts of diplomacy in 
dealing with Consuls and Foreign 


Ministers even to the point of 


exasperation. The author of A 
Critical Digest, in his Concluding 
Remarks, tells us that through 
want of learning what Huropeans 
know China loses annually the 
enormous sum of Tls. 720,000,000. 
It is suggestive and pitiable that 
some of the highest authorities in 
China, men who rank as great states- 
men, favor the pursuit of Western 
education and the getting of wealth 
and power and armies that they 
may be able to fight successfully 
the foreigners. And yet we believe 
that the processes of education, 
religious and scientific, now going 
on in this country, have already 
made a -profound impression on 
all classes, and will in time lead 
the way to a renewed social and 
political life. 


BiH B pe (I Li Liao Shu). General 

Therapeutics. Canton. 2 vols. 

This is a translation of a work 
of J. Mitchell Brice, by Dr. Wan 
Tien-mo, and is published at the 
expense of the Canton Medical 
Missionary Society. It is intended 
for advanced students of medicine, 
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and will doubtless be accepted as a 
valuable text-book. We add, as a 
piece of information likely to be of 
interest to many, that Dr. Wan is 
now translating a Manual of Dis- 
eases of Children. 


ti #8 J 44% (Ti Li Ch‘u Kwang), Physi- 
cal Geography. By Rey. F. L. Hawks 
Pott, M.A., American Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, 1892, 


This book is an adaptation of 
Monteith’s Physical Geography, 
but other works have been con- 
sulted where Monteith was not full 
enough. It has many excellent 
features; besides a very complete 
list of topics, treated with a fullness 
of knowledge and yet with perspi- 
cuity, many cuts of fair and 
superior quality adorn the pages 
and illustrate the subject matter. 
The typography is first class. An 
Anglo-Chinese list of geographical 
names concludes the volume. Mr. 
Pott is to be congratulated on his 
successful attempt to produce a 
useful text-book for our Christian 
schools. 


BK ie OH OS (Ma Tai Fa Yin 
Chiang 1). Hxpository Notes on St. 
Matthew. By Rev. J. C. Hoare. 1891. 


This goodly volume of 285 Chi- 
nese pages is for the most part a 
rendering from Bishop Ryle’s com- 
mentary on the first gospel, and is 
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intended for the use of preachers 
and all others who may be called 
on to conduct meetings. We note 
with great interest the multiplica- 
tion in Chinese of this class of 
books. There is a call and a 
genuine need for those of superior 
worth, among which this explica- 
tion of a part of the Sacred Text 
deservedly takes high rank. A 
convenient method is pursued of 
dividing the gospel by sections or 
topics, and the frequent references 
are specially well adapted to aid in 
a comprehensive study of the Word. 





if 20 Z£ €2 (Lao Wén Chu Shih). Com.- 

mentary on the Book of Common 

Prayer. By Rev. J. C, Hoare. 1891, 

The work is based on Bishop 
Burdon’s Wén-li text, and is chiefly 
for students of Missions which use 
the Prayer-book in public worship. 
It ig also.a depository of historic 
truth and sacred learning, worthy 
of a place in every well-furnished 
library. 


BR OR HE ac SS BE EH (Ching Tu Hui- 
Wén Shu-Yuan Chang Ch‘ang). Cata- 


logue of the Peking University. 1892. 

Contains much practical informa- 
tion, useful to friends of the in- 
stitution and to all who would 
inquire as to the curriculum, 
methods of instruction, ete. 





Enitorial Comment. 


Str EHpwin Arnonp -is accused 
of being guilty of the most flagrant 
plagiarism in writing his letters 
from Japan to the Hnglish press. 
It is said that he drew very freely 
from standard works on Japan, from 
the contemporary columns of the 
Japan Mail, and from published 
transactions of the Asiatic Society. 
His fulsome praise of everything 
Japanese is justly resented by 
foreign residents. he extravagant 
estimate he places upon the women 


of his adopted country, leaves 
nothing more to be said in favor 
of their divine beauty and moral 
perfections. Of course he -ex- 
presses regret at the introduction of 
Western learning among these 
paragons of femininity. 





THE MISSIONARIES at Foochow 
and vicinity have almost the ideal 
summer resort at Kuniang, a 
mountain elevation of some 2500 
feet above the level of the sea and 
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only abont nine miles from the city. 
There are fourteen eottages, built 
of rough stone, with floors and 
windows, costing an average of 
$300 each. They are not the 
property of any missionary society, 
but of the individuals who occupy 
them. ‘There is undoubted economy 
in this method of change and rest. 
And it is by no means a time of 
mere recreation, in the popular 
sense. ‘The missionary avails him- 
self of this opportunity to read 
long neglected books and papers, 
write reports, bring up arrearrages 
of correspondence, besides giving 
more or less attention to his field 
of labor through the messenger or 
letter-carrier, and by an occasional 
visit to some near station or a 
neglected village in the neighbor- 
hood. The coming together of so 
many workers from three or four 
different Missions, is made the 
occasion of frequent assemblies for 
worship and bible study, to the 
spiritual profit and mental stimulus 
of all who participate. 





A THOUGHTFUL writer tells us 
that Peter’s success on the day of 
Pentecost was due, in large measure, 
to the fact that he preached to men 
whose minds were stored with 
troth, and Paul failed on Mars’ 
Hill because his congregation offer- 
ed minds filled with philosophy. 
We do well to push the work among 
the children; and it is a wise 
expenditure of time and energy 
when the campaign against spirit- 
ual ignorance is vigorously carried 
on by means of instruction in the 
schools, scripture and tract circu- 
lation, and all the usual methods of 
Christian propagandism. ‘The real 
opportunity of apostolic zeal will 
have come when the people possess 
sufficient knowledge to readily 
understand the message of salvation. 





THe Fact that the amended 
Chinese exclusion bill is now a law, 
by no means has the effect of satis- 
fying public opinion in America. 
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It is generally conceded that the 
necessity for the measure inheres 
in the demand of demagogue Irish 
politicians, who are powerful in 
sections of the country. Great 
religious bodies have arraigned the 
government for its course in the 
matter, leading public journals are 
pronounced in their criticism, and 
other indications point to the un- 
doubted fact that there is a wide- 
spread dissentient feeling east of 
the Rocky Mountains. Our Chinese 
friends here should understand 
that the late American legislation 
bearing upon their countrymen in 
the U.S. does not, by any means, 
receive the unanimous endorsement, 
of the better class of citizens. Of 
course, the expediency of restrict- 
ing immigration from Asia is a 
question to be determined by the 
American people ; but it should be 
known that any attempted legisla- 
tion contemplating the violation of 
clearly-defined treaty rights, and 
the denial of the privilege of the 
writ of habeas corpus to even the 
humblest resident in the States, 
cannot, in the long run, meet with 
popular favor. The modus vivendi 
suggested by Dr. D. J. MacGowan 
in his letter to Secretary Blaine, 7. , 
a reciprocity treaty fixing the num. 
ber of the citizens of each country 
to be admitted to reside in the 
other, is receiving mach attention 
at home, and may yet become the 
basis of a satisfactory adjustment. 





At A MEnTING of the Balloon 
Society in St. James’ Hall, Pic- 
cadilly, Eng., April 22nd, Mr. H. 
N. Lay, C.B., who was Chinese 
Secretary to Lord Elgin’s Mission, 
delivered an address on the Opium 
Question. Referring to the indict- 
ment preferred by the Anti-Opium 
Society that by two unjust wars 
Great Britain had forced opium on 
China, Mr. Lay affirmed that the 
charge was utterly destitute of 
foundation. A denial so sweeping 
is hardly sustained by the facts of 
history. It may be that the ardent 
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advocates of reform sometimes 
overstate the matter; but if is a 
singular process of ratiocination 
that seeks to relieve Great Britain 
of all responsibility as to the intro- 
duction and legalization of the 
drug in China. Not to enter at 
length upon the historic argument, 
take a single incident which bears 
directly on the question of whether 
or not the struggle ending in the 
treaty before Nanking is justly 
designated as the Opium War. 
After the articles of stipulation had 
been signed, Sir Henry Pottinger, 
English Plenipotentiary, expressed 
a desire to say a few words upon 
‘“‘the great cause that produced the 
disturbance which led to the war, 
namely, the trade in opium.” The 
mandarins at first declined entering 
upon the subject, but consented at 
once when assured that it should 
be treated in a strictly unofficial 
manner. Captain Loch states that 
‘‘they then evinced much interest, 
and eagerly requested to know why 
we would not act fairly toward 
them by prohibiting the growth of 
the poppy in our dominions, and 
thus effectually stop a traffic so 
pernicious to the human race.” 
Sir Henry’s reply had the merit of 
being ingenious, but was in fact a 
distinct evasion of the real point in 
debate. There was no donbt in 
the minds of the high contestants 
as to the origin and meaning of 
the war. . 
AUGUSTINE'S FAMOUS BOOK, the 
“City of God,’ must ever be 
regarded as a monument of zeal 
and learning. It was no doubt 
providentially adapted to meet a 
great emergency in the history of 
the Christian Church and of man- 
kind. The old Roman world was 
vigorously but hopelessly protesting 
against the inevitable extinction of 
her political power. ‘The Visigoths 
under Alaric had threatened the 
imperial city, and finally subjected 
it to all the horrors of invasion 
and eonquest. Many of the inhab- 
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itants fled in dismay from the 
scenes of desolation. Men who 
still clung to the old religious and 
civil order were ready with their 
interpretation of the times. They 
said: ‘‘We suffer these things 
because we have abandoned the 
worship of the old gods, the patrons 
and defenders of Rome. They are 
angry with us, and have withdrawn 
from the great city which they 
cherished through the centuries 
and made the mistress of mankind. 
Rome, left without defenders, has 
become a prey.’ Augustine ac- 
cepted the challenge, and contended 
with trenchant pen and inexhaust- 
able learning for the defence of the 
Christian Church and the- downfall 
of paganism. It wasa sublime act, 
in that darkest hour of the world’s 
history, to assert and maintain that 
the “ City of God,” or the spiritual 
commonwealth of believers, was 
raised up to bear witness to 
supreme righteousness. 

It is perhaps true that the 
demand which was met by this 
remarkable book is not now a 
living issue. But it does not need 
the vision of a prophet to foretell 
the coming of events in China that 
will, under God, call forth all the 
powers of some noble defender of 
the faith. There is an intellectual 
and religions ferment going on 
among the common people and the 
higher classes. Nothing can stay 
its progress; and if China does not 
accept the offer of a new destiny, 
she must learn the fateful lesson 
that the heavens do rule. The 
advances. and innovations of West- 
ern civilization, the ever increasing 
poverty and wretchedness of the 
masses, the fierce and growing 
fanaticism of pagan devotees, the 
proud assumption and race-hatred 
of the agitating literuti with sympa- 
thizing officials behind them, will, 
if not checked by some future turn 
of events, create a turmoil of earth- 
ly affairs such as the world has 
seldom seen. And then we shall 
hear on -eyery hand the cry, 
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‘Sorrow and woe have come upon 
our land because we have neglected. 
the gods and have forsaken the 
traditions of our fathers.” At such 
a time, some great Augustine may 
stand forth as the vindicator of 
heaven-sent truth; or, better and 
more effective still, a thousand 
well-trained minds, a vast magazine 
of apologetic literature, and incar- 
nations of the evangel from Sinai 
and from the Mount Beatitude, 
shall stand in that dies ire for 
Law and Love—these twain are 
one—to wage a peaceful war against 
superstition and spiritual wicked- 
ness in high places, and to bring in 
the better day for China’s millions. 

A PROPOSAL has been made, 
sanctioned by the names of eminent 
and representative ministers of the 
Gospel, looking to the organization 
of a Parliament. of Religions in 
connection with the Columbian 
Exposition. Brahmans, Buddhists, 
Confucianists, Parsees, Mohamme- 
dans, ‘‘ Jews and other faiths,” are 
invited to this new sort of Ecu- 
menical. The object is “to pro- 
mote and deepen the spirit of true 
brotherhood among the religions of 
the world, through friendly confer- 
ence and mutual good understand- 
ing, while not seeking to foster the 
spirit of indifferentism, and not 
striving to achieve any formal and 
outside unity.” In our considera- 
tion of this subject from time to 
time, the conviction has grown 
upon us that the scheme is attended 
with singular peril. Any serious 
attempt to cultivate a spirit of 
brotherhood among the religions 
of the world—fraternity among the 
men of differing creeds is another 
thing—may without seeking foster 
a spirit of indifferentism. If we 
cannot think of the Lord Jesus 
Christ as sitting in council with 
Buddha, Brahma and other false 
gods, one is tempted to ask, Where 
‘is the consistency in His professed 
representatives coming into such 
relationship with the ancient and 
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deadly enemies of the Saviour of 
mankind? What communion hath 
light with darkness, and what 
agreement hath the temple of 
God with idols? To seek “‘the 
impregnable foundation of theism ” 
by any method that compromises 
the Gospel of the Son of God 
before the heathen world, will 
almost certainly weaken its hold 
on the conscience and loyalty of 
Christendom. This is not a time 
to lower our faith to the ignomin- 
ious level of any pagan system, 
even to meet the call of the dev- 
otees of comparative religion. It 
is the part of wisdom to search 
after truth wherever it may be 
found, but never at the real or 
seeming sacrifice of principle. We 
must yield no jot or tittle of that 
saying which is the charter of our 
faith: ‘“‘I am the way, the truth 
and the life.” 

Notwithstanding our sincere con- 
viction as expressed above, we are 
free to say that if it be possible to 
avoid confounding things that differ, 
and no concession to the essen- 
tials of paganism is involved, it may 
well be worth while to make this 
notable experiment. There is much 
of elemental truth underlying all the 
great ethnic religions; and a union 
of the world’s moral sentiment 
touching certain economic, educa- 
tional and social problems, and, 
possibly, in respect of the fun- 
damental ideas of theism, is a most 
worthy object to be kept in view. 
It is quite within the range of 
possibility that, as one result of a 
more perfect knowledge touching 
the inner life of the pagan relig- 
ions, we may feel called upon to 
seriously modify some of our mis- 
sionary methods. The compara- - 
tive study of religions—not yet a 
science even in embryo—if wisely 
conducted, should lead to large 
and beneficent results. Much, very 
much, will depend upon a sedulons 
cultivation of personal devotion to 
the world’s Redeemer by all who, 
bearing His name, give themselves 
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to counsel and debate on questions 
of such peculiar moment. The 
series of religious congresses, rep- 
resenting Roman Catholic and 
Protestant Christendom, occurring 
in connection with the Parliament 
of Religions, should “bring into 
glorious conspicuity the supreme 
power and attractiveness of the 
cross of Christ.’” The whole experi- 
ment is venturesome, and conceived 
on a stupendous scale. We shall 
watch the outcome with profound 
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interest. It is to be hoped that 
missionaries in the Hast will give 
the subject their close attention, 
with a view to studying its prov- 
idential aspect, and the parallel- 
isms of thought as between what 
may be uttered in the World’s Par- 
liament and expressions of opinion 
or belief by representatives of Bud- 
dhism, Confucianism, &c., who 
have never been taken out of their 
natural environment. 





Missionary Aletus. 


—Rev. D. W. Lacheur and Rev. 
R. Anderson, both of New York, 
recently passed through Shanghai 
on their way to the Yap Islands. 
They go as the pioneer representa- 
tives of the International Mission- 
ary Alliance to that almost wholly 
unknown portion of the earth, 
an island group far to the south 
and east in the Southern Pacific 
Ocean, whose inhabitants belong 
to the cannibal race. At a late 
meeting of the Alliance—which 
Society is only four years old—a 
collection of nearly $100,000 was 
taken for the cause of missions. 

—Rev. E. H. Thomson, of the 
P. E. M. in Shanghai, relates in 
the Spirit of Missions his ex- 
perience, in a recent country tour. 
He says :—‘‘ We passed on from 
town to town, visiting and preach- 
ing and selling books in every 
place which I had laid down as 
in a certain circle on the map. I 
have not liked selling books here- 
tofore, but we found it most help- 
ful in our work. When the people 
tire of preaching and become noisy, 
it quiets them at once to stop and 
say, “Now we are going to sell 
books.” Buying and selling is, to 
many Chinese, “the chief end of 
man.” When you stop preaching 
and begin to sell books, that is 


something serious. We sold at 
times quite a number of the parts 
of the New Testament. I prefer 
St. Mark’s Gospel and the Gospel 
according to St. Luke. Let us 
pray that God may bless his word 
in every form in which it may 
reach this people. Thus we went 
on from place to place. We were 
received kindly as a rule, and were 
much less reviled than in the native 
city here at Shanghai. We visited 
some twenty-two cities, towns and 
villages, and spoke something over 
100 times. There are no Protest- 
ant missionaries in any of the new 
places which I visited. There 
seems to be a large opening for 
mission work in this direction.” 





ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


The fourth Annual Convention 
of the Central China Christian 
Mission, was held at Nankin, May 
25-29, 1892. The living issues 
of missionary work were considered 
in prepared papers and discussions. 
Self-support for native Christians, 
discipline, work among women, and 
educational work, all received due 
meed of attention. 

Two afternoons were devoted 
to exercises in Chinese, and, as far 
as possible, by Chinese. One 
evening was devoted to an address 


: 
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by F. E. Meigs, who had just 
returned from America, And one 
evening was taken by a beautiful 
memorial service in honor of Mrs. 
E. T. Williams, who died in 
America a few weeks ago, under 
a surgical operation. The reports 
from the field showed that the 
riots of last year had materially 
affected the year’s work, but all 
were full of confidence and hope 
for the future. 

A spirit of consecration, as 
well as of harmony, pervaded all 
the meetings. This spirit of love 
and Christian co-operation was 
manifested in the community gener- 
ally by the large attendance at 
the closing service on Sunday at 
four o'clock, when all partook of 
the Lord’s Supper. Much was 
accomplished during these five 
days, both spiritually and practi- 
cally, and all felt “it was good to 
be there.” 





THE THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 


Of the Christian Vernacular Socie- 
ty of Shanghai, was held on the 
24th of May. Rev. Y. K. Yen, the 
President, gave an address, in 
which he showed the importance of 
the popular dialect in the work of 
reaching and educating the masses, 
and gave interesting statistics, 
showing the number understand- 
ing, and to a large extent using, 
the Shanghai Vernacular. Mr. 
Yen’s address will be published 
in the next issue of THE REcorDER. 
The Secretary's report reviews 
the work of the past year. The 
Society publishes a weekly Sunday- 
school lesson and a monthly paper 
in Chinese character. A prize 
offered for the best essay on 
“Female Education ” secured fifteen 
essays, and three of these have 
been selected and printed in book 
form by the Society. Romaniza- 
tion has been taught in some of 
the schools, and bids fair to become 
an important auxiliary in the edu- 
cation of Shanghai scholars, 
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Dr. Farnham read a paper on 
the subject of “Settling and En- 
riching the Shanghai Vernacular,” 
and a Committee was appointed to 
offer to the Society such suggestions 
as they think will tend to ac- 
complish the object of which the 
paper treated. Another Commit- 
tee was appointed to prepare a 
union hymn book in the Shanghai 
Vernacular. The officers for the 
new year are:—Rev. Y. K. Yen, 
President; Rev. W. B. Bonnell, 
Vice-President ; Rev. J. A. Silsby, 
Secretary; Mrs. J. M. W. Farnham, 
Cor. Secretary; Rev. E. F. Tatum, 
Treasurer; Rev. J.N.B.Smith, D.D., 
Archdeacon A. E. Moule and Miss 
L. A. Haygood, additional mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee. 





WORK OF GRACE AT T‘AI-CHOW. 

At the beginning of last year 
we had fifty-one inquirers, forty- 
nine of whom were baptized. This 
year we began with one hundred 
and sixty-one inquirers. The ma- 
jority of these have now been 
examined, and seventy have been 
baptized, while the rest have been 
deferred for further instruction. 
Some of those baptized have been 
hearers for years; some for shorter 
periods. It is not unfrequently 
that we meet with those who have 
been hearers for ten, twelve or 
even more years, but have never 
had the courage to come out 
boldly for Christ. 

This work is not all in one 
station, as we have ten stations 
and out-stations with eight Church- 
es. Neither is the present state 
of the work a mushroom growth, 
but a steady increase for more 
than twenty years. The last five 
were baptized on May 10th, and 
are specially interesting cases. 
One young man’s attention was 
attracted to Christianity by a copy 
of Matthew’s Gospel and a tract, 
bought in this city at a New 
Year’s festival by a neighbour, who 
took it to him to read. He inquired 
where it had been bought ; and soon 
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came to hear for himself. He lives 
in a Village about ten li from the 
city, and says that there are a 
number of people in that district 
wanting to know more of the 
Gospel. 

Another young man, living in 
the same district, first heard the 
Gospel in our chapel here; and 
there are several of his friends 
interested and wish to hear more. 
Our evangelist has visited both 
these young men at their homes, 
and finds their report quite correct. 
But the most interesting case of 
all was a Buddhist priest ; the most 
intelligent of his class whom I 
have met. He has given up his 
connection with the temple in 
which he was head-priest, and has 
returned to his home to help his 
brother in farming. He said that 
after hearing the Gospel he could 
not go on with the temple-worship. 
He had new clothes made, and 
brought them with him when he 
came to be baptized. After being 
baptized in his priest’s dress, he 
changed to his new clothes, saying 
that now he was ‘fa new man.” 
He has brought me his yellow 
priest’s garment, his beads and 
his diploma from the famous T’in- 
tai temple. He has two brothers, 
who both seem interested ; one of 
them often comes with him on 
Sundays; his father, he says, is 
also desirous to know more of the 


Gospel. The other two who were 
baptized were women, belonging 
to Christian families. Just as I 


was preparing to visit the stations 
to examine and baptize the con- 
verts, I was taken ill, and after six 
weeks am slowly recovering, but 
unable to resume work to any 
extent. The work has therefore 
fallen on my colleague, Mr. Stark, 
who has examined and_ baptized 
most of those mentioned. We 
thank God that he was here, so 
that the work was not brought to 
a standstill. 
W. D. Ropwanp. 


C. I. M., Tai-chow. 
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PROGRAMME OF THE ARIMA CHRISTIAN 
CONFERENCE. 


Second Session, 


August 7th—August 15th, 1892, 





Sunday, August Tth. 
10.30 4, M. Sermon by the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Warren, 


4, P.M. Devotional Meeting— Praise 
and Thanksgiving. 





Monday, August 8th, 


The second Advent of Our 
papers by Rev. T.T. Alex. 
and Rev. H. & Curtis. 


Bible Reading. 


9.30 A. M. 
Lord, 
ander 

7.30 P.M. 





Tuesday, August 9th, 


9.30 4.mM. Dangers peculiar to the 
Spiritual life during the period 
necessarily devoted to the study of 
the Japanese language, nd how to 
avoid them; papers by Rev, R. A. 
Thomson and Rey. H. B. Price, 

7.30 Pp. M.. Devotional Meeting—The 
Christian’s duty in regard to fasting, 
as taught in the Holy Scriptures. 





Wednesday, August 10th. 


9.30 a.m. With what object did St. 
John write his Gospel? a paper by 
Rev. A. D. Hail, D.D., followed 
by two speakers, Rev, S. P. Fulton 
and Rev. W. A. Wilson, 


7.80 P, M, Bible Reading. 





Thursday, August 11th. 


9.30 4. mM. Woman’s Work—1, Bible 
Woman’s Training 3 2 paper by Miss 
J. E. Dudley. 2. Schools; a paper 
by Miss K. Tristam, 3, Xvangelistic 
Work; a paper by Mrs, R. A. 
Thomson. | 

7.30 r.M. Devotional Meeting—Wo- 
man’s Work as presented in the 
Holy Scriptures, conducted by Rev. 

- J, ©, C. Newton. 





Friday, August 12th. 


9.30 a.m. The teaching of the Holy 
Scriptures with reference to a clean 
or pure heart ; papers by Rev. W. P. 
Buncombe and Rev. R. E. McAlpine. 


7.30 p.M. Bible Reading. 





Saturday, August 13th. 


9,30 a.m. The position and prospects 
of Missson Work in China and 
Japan, In China, a paper by Rev: 
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J. W. Davis, D.D., of Soochow. 
In Japan, a paper by Rev. J. H. 
Correll. 


7.30 Pp. M. Devotional Meeting—a gene- 
ral prayer meeting for China and 
Japan. 


Miary of Ebents 
May, 1892. 


21st.—The following decree was pu- 
blished in the Peking Gazette:—The 
Tsung-li Yamén has been desired to report 
on a memorial concerning the case of 
issuing placards and forging official 
documents in Hunan. The Yamén re- 
commends that the proposals of Chang 
Chih-tung be adopted. Although Chou 
Han has not issued placards or forged 
official documents, still he, an official in 
the government service, by his wild 
language and insane conduct, has enabled 
i]l-disposed persons to make use of his 
name and excite the public by fabricated 
stories. He therefore cannot be held 
guiltless. Let expectant Taotai Chou 
Han be cashiered forthwith. Let him 
further be compelled to return to his 
home and be kept under the strict 
supervision of the local authorities, who 
will not allow him to go abroad or cause 
trouble. 


28th and 29th.—Report on the investi-— 


gation of Chou MHan’s case by the 
Governor-General Chang Chih-tung and 
Governor of Hunan. After giving at con- 
siderable length the result of their enqui- 
ries, the memorialists represent that the 
preaching of Christianity is permitted by 
treaty, and it is of their own free will 
that Chinese become converts; that if 
there be anything improper or against 
treaty in the missions, it should be report- 
ed to the authorities for joint action; and 
that baseless reports should not be 
spread. Chou Han, though acquitted 
of the offences charged, still, by the con- 
duct above described, has enabled others 
to make use of his name for bad purposes, 
They therefore propose that he should 
be temporarily cashiered and kept at 
home under surveillance, without being 
permitted to visit the provincial capital. 


DIARY OF EVENTS IN THE FAR EAST. 
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Sunday, August 14th. 
10.30 4. M, Sermon. 
7.30 P.M. Consecration Meeting. 





Monday, August 15th. 
10.30 a. M. Business Meeting, 





i the far Gast. 


If his mental state is improved and his 
conduct becomes exemplary, his case 
might be, after a time, taken into con- 
sideration again. The memorialists fur- 
ther recommend that the sentences 
passed upon the booksellers be confirmed. 
The thirty-one blocks which were dis- 
covered, have been destroyed by the 
Hankow Taotai in the presence of the 
Consul at that port. 
June, 1892. 

2nd.—It is reported in the native 
papers that large swarms of locusts have 
been seen in T‘antu Hsien, Anhui, and 
troops have been despatched thither to 
fight the abominable insect. The dis- 
tricts infested by this pest cover an area 
of tens of miles, chiefly on the border 
line of the Anhui and Kiangsu provinces 
extending north-eastward. The number 
of persons engaged in the work of destroy- 
ing the insects, has reached two thousand, 
who are busied capturing the vermin 
from early in the morning till Jate in the 
night. Besides the troops, farm hands 
are hired at 50 cash per diem to join in 
the crusade against their common enemy. 
In spite of all this the locusts seem to 
increase in number instead of decreas- 
ing. 

8th.—The New Oriental Bank Cor- 
poration has suspended payment with 
liabilities of £5,500,000. 

14th.--It is reported in the native 
papers that the Prefect at Ningpo has 
issued a proclamation forbidding women 
frequenting the temples, a practice which 
has of late been prevailing in that part 
of the country among the weaker sex, 
much to the disapproval of the officials. 
Women visiting these temples are liable 
to arrest hereafter. 

1éth.—A terrible explosion occurred 
in the Nanking powder mill and destroy- 
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ed a part of the factory, One man was 
blown to atoms, Fortunately the region 
where the mill is situated, is only sparse- 
ly populated, or the catastrophe would 
have been attended with most disastrous 
results, 

23rd.—The Hupao received the news 
by wire from Peking of the following 
appointments : — 

H. E. T‘an Chung-lin, a Hunan man, 
formerly Viceroy of Shensi and Kan-su, 
to be Viceroy of Chékiang and Fukien. 

H. E. Shéng Hsiian-huai, of Kiangsu, 
Taotai at Chefoo, Director of the Chi- 
nese Telegraph Administration and of 
the China Merchants’ S. N, Co., to be 
Tientsin Customs Taotai. 

H. E. Liu Hsia-fang to be Chefoo 
Taotai. 

H. E. Chou. Mao-chee to be Ichang 
Taotai. 

H. E. Fang-chao, a Chékiang man, 
lately Taotai in Hupeh, to be Tientsin 
Taotai. 

H. E. Ho Fu-fén to be Soochow Taotai. 

26th.—The C. M. S. N. Co.’s s. 5. 
Hsin-sheng went ashore in the fog on 
Alceste Island at3a.m. The passengers 
were taken off by the s. s. Feima and 
carried to Chefoo. 
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28th. —The Douglas Steamship Co.’s s.s. 
Haiphong totally wrecked off Shimoda. 
The treasure, passengers and crew were 
all saved. 

29th.—M. Paul Boell, correspondent 
in China of Le Temp, has just complet- 
eda notable journey. He started last 
year from Shanghai for Chungking, 
and travelled from thence alone, except 
for his Chinese servant, through Sze- 
chuan and Kueichou to Kueiyang 
From Kueiyang he proceeded to Yiin- 
nan, and from Yiinnan to Manghao, 
ultimately reaching Mengtze, whence 
he entered Tongking and travelled south 
to Haiphong, at which port his journey 
terminated. M. Boell, who travelled 
in Chinese costume, was never molested 
during the whole course of his travels, 
but found the populace in Szechuan 
very strongly anti-foreign and much 
excited over the demonstrations that 
had been got up against the mission- 
aries in the cities along the Yangtze. 
In Kueichou and Yiinnan he found 
the peasantry very friendly and well- 
disposed, and the mandarins in the latter 
province especially treated him with 
great courtesy and consideration. 
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Missionary Journal, 


MARRIAGES. 


Ox 29th April, at Ch’entu, Szch uen, 
Mr. ADAM GRAINGER, to Miss BRoMAN, 
both of C. I. M. 

On 23rd May, at Tientsin, Mr. I’Anson, 
to Miss F, Docgeerr, both of C. I. M. 


BIRTHS. 


At the Twin Pogodas, Soochow, 9th 
May, the wife of the Rev. H. C. 
DuBose, D.D., Southern Presbyterian 
Mission, of a son. 

At Chung-k‘ing, 5th June, the wife of 
C. J. Davenrort, F. R. C. S., Lond., 


London Mission, prematurely of a son, 
still-born. 


DEPARTURES. 

On 2nd June, Dr. H. F. Watney, wife 
and family, of A. B. C. F. M., Foochow, 
for U. S. A., taking with them the 
two children of Dr. and (late Mrs.) 
KINNEAR. 

On 2]st June, Mr. and Mrs, E. FonKe 
and child, C. I. M., for Europe vid 
America. 

On 25th June, Miss Liry Wess, C. I. 
M., Mrs. Bryson and family, London 
Mission, Tientsin, for England, 
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Tourane and Hue. 


BY bE. We PARKER,- H..B. MM. 8S. 
(Concluded from page 328.) 


ce . last few hundred yards of the road up to Nam-hwa (fy i), 

the village on the col, is exceedingly rough and steep, but the 
authorities are now just completing a new road, which takes you 
half-a-mile further, but ascends very gradually. The best way is to 
start from ‘Tourane as early as possible in the morning and push on 
at once to the col for breakfast: this can be done in from four-to six 
hours, according to the style of conveyance adopted,—horses or chairs, 
&c. We started at one and reached the col at dark. The accom- 
modation there is very miserable, and I had to sleep on a wattle or 
bamboo bed, without mattress or other coverlet than an old rush 
mat; but of course a traveller can take bedding with him. Food 
must also be taken, unless the tourist feels inclined to do as I did 
on several occasions, and dine on rice, pork, fish, stewed oysters, 
nuoc-mam (a sort of soy made of decayed fish) and samshoo. But 
few of these luxuries are obtainable at Nam-hwa. The atmosphere 
of the draughty room is not improved, though the mosquitoes may 
be driven out, by burning branches of trees and allowing the smoke 
_to permeate every corner of the house. The view from the col on a 
clear day is very fine indeed. The descent to "ta P‘tk (7& ji), or 
Thua-phuc, is very rough and very steep, and the valley or cavion is 
not unpicturesque; but before going on to Thua-phuc, it is well to 
rest a few moments at Shon-lang-ap (\\| 44 &), whence the road 
meanders along the sea coast over a number of small cols and head- 
lands. The mouth of a remarkable lagoon (the Dam Thua-phuc, 
(}i 7K ih), has to be crossed before the village is reached. This lagoon 
is a long narrow salt-water inlet with a very narrow mouth at one 
end only of the strip of wilderness which separates it from the sea. 
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If the wind is fair, a boat may be taken from Thua-phuc to K‘e-ngang 
(& Hh) at the northern end; otherwise the coolies must tramp for 
six miles over the sandy brushwood. After leaving K‘e-ngang the 
traveller crosses a small col and gazes down upon what looks like a 
park avenue running in a straight line for miles across a perfectly 
level plain. This is the royal highway, constructed by the Emperor 
Gia-long (3% E) when he finally conquered the modern Annamese 
empire,—Cochin China, part of Cambodia, Annam proper (the 
ancient Ciampa) and T'onquin, towards the beginning of the 19th 
century. The next tram after Thua-phuc is Thua-liu (7 Hf); then 
the large village of Nuoc-ngok (i# JR) is passed, and the plain shortly 
afterwards comes to an eud. Another spur is now crossed, and 
from the col over which the road passes you look down upon the 
great lagoon of Kau-hav ({# 7% #7), at the northern end of which, 
scarcely visible, is the Z’hudn-an gap and bar. If the tourist pre- 
fers it, he can go on by land from the tram of Kau-hat past Thua- 
noung (3 fe) to Hué; but much the better way is to take a boat—and 
there are very comfortable ones—along the lagoon to a point where 
a small watercourse, communicating with the Hué. River, enters the 
lagoon. The boat passage from Kau-hai to Hué takes about twelve 
hours. The best way therefore is to make a two-day trip of it, from 
whichever end a start is made, and pass one night at Zhua-phue, 
where fair lodgment and ample provisions can be procured. The 
watercourse above mentioned enters the Hué River (7% FE 7) above 
the old Christian village of Phu-cam (fff #f), and a mile or two down 
stream are the citadel and royal palace, on one side, with the French 
Residency or Legation on the other. The French troops are quart- 
ered in that part of the citadel known as Mong-ca (#E fT), whence 
the whole palace can be dominated. 

Hué (44), which is a corruption and contraction of the old name 
Phu Thudn-hwa (RF JIB 4), is now called Ch‘éng-t%ien Fu (in Anna- 
mese Phu Thua-tien (fF #R JK), but the two last words are pro- 
nounced T'ruong-t‘ven when they refer to the river. The citadel is a 
large square red-brick enclosure, very similar to that of the Burmese 
capital of Mandalay; but the Annamese Emperor has a more 
grandiose palace than that of his royal Burmese brother. Lvery- 
thing in the palace enclosure, which forms a second encrente within 
the citadel enclosure, 1s arranged after the Chinese model. On state 
occasions, such as the Chinese New Year, the Emperor gives audience » 
to his French protectors in the hall known in Chinese as the 7"ai-ho 
Tien (Ae Fy FR), and, after the interchange of complimentary speeches 
and bows, solemnly receives the adoration of his chief officials. 
These range themselves, in full court dress, in rows fronting the 
Kmperor, but outside the hall, in the open air, below the hall steps, 
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and there they perform the adoration (= Ff Ju MP), which their 
master, like the Chinese Emperor, has always been so anxious to 
exact from Huropeans. This is a very grand and solemn function. 
Elephants and horses are ranged in rows inside and outside the 
palace gates; slow and melodious music, measured by mellow gongs 
and sonorous drums, guides the deliberate movements of the adorers, 
and the perfect cleanliness and decorum of the tout ensemble pro- 
duces an effect which all Huropeans who have ever witnessed it 
describe as being very respectable and striking. Through the kind 
courtesy of the French authorities, I obtained admission to this 
function, which is exactly what the Manchu Emperor must sooner 
or later concede to Huropean envoys. ‘The old audience pavilion for 
envoys still stands uninjured outside the palace gate, to the east of 
it, but inside the citadel enclosure, and reminds the traveller of the 
indignities which oriental potentates often delight to inflict upon 
Huropeans when they dare. ‘lhere is nothing much else of interest 
to see within the huge citadel enclosure: there are cannon houses, 
magazines, the houses of officials and a few favoured vegetable 
cultivators, the French barracks and military head-quarters, &c., 
&c. The Chinese town occupies a triangle between a watercourse 
which runs along the east wall of the citadel (outside it of course) 
and the river. There is a Kiung-chow guildhall, and most of the 
merchants and boys are Cantonese or Hainanese. Chinamen do not 
attempt 'to swagger in these parts, though of course they would, if 
they dared, treat the inoffensive Annamese as an inferior race. 
The Annamese character, as seen at Hué, is gay, hospitable, 
sympathetic and careless. The people are not lacking in deceit and 
cunning, and have plenty of other vices, such as the love of gaming, 
laziness, unusual laxity of morals, &e. Yet instances of fidelity are 
not uncommon, Their character differs from that of all other 
nations in the Far Hast, though it possesses some characteristics 
common to other peoples. It is necessary to live with them to 
understand them. The other sights about Hué are the tombs of the 
Emperors, the Temples of Heaven and Harth, the Camp des Lettrés, 
the Temple of Confucius, Hlephant Arena (now disused), &c. Hvery- 
thing is a reflex of what is found in Peking. As with the Ming 
Tombs (few foreigners, if any, have seen the Manchu Tombs), a 
valley is. affected to each Emperor, with subordinate buildings for 
wives, concubines and other relatives. The Annam Tombs, being 
more recent in date, are in better repair than the Ming Tombs 
of Peking, and, though perhaps in some instances on a smaller and 
less simple scale, on the whole finer and more tasteful. Some of 
them are laid out so symmetrically as to recal the gardens of Ver- 
sailles ; and, as all the Annamese citadals were constructed under the 
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supervision of I*rench officers nearly a century ago, it seems not im- 
probable that the royal mausoleum parks were also partly designed 
by them, or with their assistance. There is a touching custom in 
Annam of building at each imperial mausoleum a palace for the 
wives and concubines of the deceased Emperor. One of the hand-~ 
maids or concubines of the second Emperor of the Nguyen dynasty, 
Minh-manh (AW Gy), who reigned till 1841, is still living, together 
with her shrivelled up maids of honour. The tombs of the third 
and fourth Emperors, Thien-tri and Tu-duc (jqi) #), are inferior in 
grandeur to those of Gia-long and Minh-mang. Since Tu Duc’s 
death, during the French embroglio, there have been half-a-dozen 
nonentities on the throne,—brothers, adopted sons, nephews and so 
on,—for Tu Duc was totally impotent, and therefore childless. The 
present Emperor is a nice-looking boy of sixteen, the style of whose 
reign is Thanh-t‘ar (AX #); his direct rule is limited to Annam proper 
(XK HH), or the old Kingdom of Ciampa. ‘Tonquin (4b Jf), the seat 
for two thousand years of the original MKzao-chi or Annamese race 
(48 fit), is now, practically, under the direct rule of the French 
Governor General, assisted by a Kinh-luoc, or Royal Lord Lieute- 
nant (#% 32); whilst Cochin China proper (7 Hf), and Cambodia or 
Khmer (j§ #), is totally separated in every sense from the Empe- 
ror’s government. ‘hough there is no hotel at Hué, there is a very 
hospitable house managed by M. Contel, who willingly affords bed 
and board, by the day or by the month, to any one, resident or 
other, who is houseless. The buildings for the official staff are 
insufficient, and many of the juniors have to content themselves 
with an indemnité instead of a house: otherwise their sentiments are 
hospitable in the extreme. 

The ancient port of Cham (4), which appears to have been the 
metropolis or chief port of Ciampa (4 #k), must have been some- 
where near Hué or Tourane. Possibly it was Fai-fo, which word is 
probably a ccrruption of Hwei-an Fow (in its Aunamese form 3 & 
4¢), which was once much nearer, or at any rate more accessible to 
the sea. I went to see Fai-fo, where there are a large number of 
well-to-do Chinese traders, and magnificent Canton, Hoihow, Hakka 
and Hoklo guild-houses. - Produce from the mountains, birds’ nests 
from the islets hard by, silk and cinnamon are the chief exports. 
The cinnamon is of extraordinary size and quality, almost worth 
its weight in gold. Fai-fo is only an easy hour’s walk from 
Kwang-nam, and the rising tide from Tourane is a falling tide to 
Fai-fo. Outside the town is a wonderful old wooden bridge, of dark 
wood and elegant design, roofed in and provided with merchants’ 
stalls in the old mediwval style of Kurope, very like the bridge of 
Lucerne, bat much shorter. I think it must have been constructed 
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by the Portuguese or the Dutch in the 16th century when the 
Japanese, Javanese, Dutch and Portuguese used to come and trade 
there; it is called the 3 je #& or “ Foreigners’ Bridge,” which 
lends some colour to this conjecture. The board carrying the 
inscription, has the additional words + KM AT. The 
middle four characters require local elucidation, but it is evident 
from the other four that the bridge da‘es from the time of the chua, 
or maires du palais, one of whom of the Nguyen (ht) family always 
reigned at Hué, and the other of whom, the Tsing (#§), reigned 
at Hanoi (jaf FY), under the nominal sovereignty of the Li (#) 
Emperors of Tonquin (38 #5). 

Tourane itself (~¢g jz) seems to be quite a modern place ; the 
Cantonese usually call it Hyn-kong (Ui #&). The river which runs 
down from the Siamese frontier, past Noung-son Ug {lf) and Kwang- 
nam (iE RR), is properly called the & ff yr and the birds’ nest 
islands or rocks are called Chim-pét-lo or Chambelu (¢4 3& BR), and 
lie about 13 miles from Fai-fo by junk. . 

With the above indications, students may perhaps find out 
further particulars concerning the medizval history of these inter- 
esting places. As to the history of Annam, ‘Tonquin, Cambodia, 
Burma, Siam, &c., I shall perhaps return to it in future papers, if 
the editor will be patient and readers considerate. 
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The Drink-offering. 
BY REV. C. HARTWELL. 
[Concluded from page 324.] 


THE DRINK-OFFERING IN THE HOLY PLACE. 


ESIDES the drink-offerings presented in the Court of the 
Tabernacle, there was one also offered in the Holy Place, 

the front division of the Tabernacle itself. It was placed on the 
table for the Shew-bread, week by week. From the statements-in 
Exodus xxv, 23-30; xxxvil, 10-16, Lev. xxiv, 5~9, and Numbers 
iv, 7, 8, we learn particulars about the table and the offerings 
placed upon it. Itis evident that, in accordance with the views of 
most modern commentators, it was a complete offering of food, 
drink and frankincense. Specifications are given as to the number 
of cakes, the materials of which they were to be made, and their 
arrangement on the table. There were to be twelve cakes (Lev. 
xxiv, 5) to represent the twelve tribes of Israel. They formed a 
“united meat-offering of all the people” (Murphy). They were 
arranged in two piles, on “dishes” or “ bread-trays,” which 
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Murphy thinks (Ex. xxv, 29) “may have been five by two anda 
half or three hand-breadths”’ in size. There were two ‘ incense- 
cups” (Speaker’s Commentary)}~not “spoons ”—for holding the 
frankincense. These were set on the top of the two piles of cakes. 
There were also “ flagons ” or “cans ” (Langé)—“ covered vessels ” 
(John) not “covers *—for holding the wine, and “ cups,” such as 
were used for pouring out drink-offerings. No mention is made of 
any receptacle for the oil, as it is evident (Lev. ui, 4) that the 
oil for the offering was mixed in the cakes or used for oiling or 
“anointing” them. Nothing is recorded about salt, but in the 
« Speaker’s Commentary” (Lev. xxiv, 7), speaking of the frank- 
incense, it is said: ‘The ‘Septuagint’ adds salt, which probably 
represents the true reading and accords with the Law that no meat- 
offering was to be offered without salt (1, 18). Murphy appears 
to think that the “ flagons’”’ were for holding the wine prepared 
for the usual drink-offerings on the brazen altar, but this seems 
improbable. No reason appears why the material for these of- 
ferings should be stored within the Tabernacle more than the flour 
and oil for the food-offering and the frankincense. . All these mate- 
rials were doubtless kept in receptacles about the Tabernacle, and 
subsequently in treasuries (Neh. xii, 44) about the Temple. Hurtz, 
in his “Sacrificial Worship of the Old Testament,” has taken the 
view that the flagons may have held twelve cup-fuls of wine, and 
thus have corresponded with the twelve tribes of Israel as the 
twelve cakes of bread also did. This seems to be a very probable 
supposition, and as each was to contain two-tenths of an epiah of 
flour (Lev. xxiv, 5), like the food-offering mentioned in Leviticus 
xxili, 13, if the twelve cup-fuls also corresponded with the quantity 
of wine specified in the latter place, ‘‘a fourth of a hin,” the united 
drink-offering of the people would have contained at the lowest 
estimate over two gallons of wine. In view therefore of the prob- 
able size of the flagons, it is a natural supposition that they and 
the cups for “pouring out” either stood on the two ends of the 
table, or, more likely, were arranged in a row in front of the piles 
of cakes. 
WHAT BECAME OF THE WINE ? 


No specifications are found in the Scriptures respecting the 
disposal made of this wine more than were found in respect to the 
wine of the ordinary drink-offerings. And probably, as Fairbairn 
has said, for a like reason. The use made of the wine would natu- 
rally follow that made of the cakes, and therefore we can infer 
what disposal was made of the one from the use made of the other. 
As to the cakes, we learn from Lev. xxiv, 8, 9, that they were to be 
renewed every Sabbath, and that the old ones were to be eaten by 
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the priests, and as they were accounted “ most holy,’’ this could be 
done only in the Sacred Precinct. We infer therefore that the wine 
was renewed weekly (‘‘Speaker’s Commentary,” Ex. xxv, 30), and 
at the end of each week was given to the priests to drink. Nothing 
ig said apparently about ‘‘a memorial” of the cakes being burned. 
In the seventh verse it is said that the frankincense was to be for 
“a memorial, an offering made by fire unto the Lord.” But it does 
not appear certain whether these cakes followed the ordinary rule 
for the food-offering of burning a portion for a memorial or not. 
Possibly they were wholly eaten by the priests ; their standing on 
the table for an entire week as the ‘‘ Bread of the Presence” having 
been regarded as a sufficient recognition of Jehovah’s fellowship in 
the offering, without a portion being burned on the brazen altar for 
that purpose. But this is a question of small moment, affecting 
but very little the amount of food and drink that “fell to the lot of 
the priests.”” If a memorial of the cakes was burned, then a portion 
of the wine would be poured out; but if the priests had all of the 
cakes, they would also have all of the wine. 


WOULD THE WINE REMAIN SWEET ? 


As the same reasons for believing the wine of the ordinary drink- 
offering in the court of the Tabernacle to have been unfermented 
apply to the wine of the offering within the Tabernacle, they need not 
be repeated. But the question may arise in the minds of some, Would 
the wine remain sweet and good for a whole week? And this difficulty 
appears naturally to need a special consideration. To meet and 
remove it several things may be said. (1) Vinous fermentation can 
take place only at certain temperatures. If the place is too cool 
grape-juice will not ferment, and if too warm it will turn into vinegar. 
‘The limits given by recent authorities between which vinous fermenta- 
tion takes place, are forty and eighty-six degrees Fahrenheit, with from 
sixty to seventy-five degrees as the most favorable temperatures. In a 
hot tent, therefore, at a temperature above eighty-six degrees, if the 
grape-juice changed, it would not become wine, but vinegar,—a weak 
kind of which was a drink of the Roman soldier, such as Christ receiv- 
ed on the cross,—and in a cold building it would remain unchanged. 
(2) At a favorable temperature, common expressed grape-juice will 
not always ferment at once. Dr. Norman Kerr, in his “ Unfermented 
Wine a Fact,” pp. 8, 9, says: ‘‘ Grape-juice, freely exposed to the air 
of my dining room, mean of sixty degrees Fahrenheit, in March, 1878, 
did not ferment for four and a half days.” And again, “In my house 
I had at first considerable difficulty in getting grape-juice to ferment 
at all, there being no Torulae about; but after an importation of 
foreign yeast to hasten fermentation, we lived in so ‘infected an 
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atmosphere’ (Tyndal, Lecture at Royal Institution), that the difficulty 
was to keep every organized substance from fermenting. It was 
nearly five days before the first. supply of freshly expressed must 
fermented, but now in three days active fermentation sets in.” The 
state of the atmosphere therefore as to the presence or absence of 
something to excite fermentation, affects the time at which grape-juice 
will ferment. But (3) fresh juice can be preserved so as not to fer- 
ment at all. Dr. Samson, p. 29, has called attention to the fact that in 
the structure of the grape “‘ the watery sweet juice, stored between the 
skin and the central seed envelope, is chiefly sugar dissolved in water ; 
while the gluten is gathered in the pulp that lines the skin and in the 
seed envelope at the centre of the grape’ Now, if we can get this 
sugar and water without any pulp, it can easily be kept without fer- 
mentation. In Dr. Smith’s ‘Concise Dictionary of the Bible” 
(Little, Brown & Co., 1865), article ‘“‘ Wine,” it is said: ‘‘A certain 
amount of juice exuded from the ripe fruit from its own pressure 
before the treading commenced. ‘This appears to have been kept 
separate from the rest of the juice, and to have formed the glewkos or 
‘sweet-wine’ noticed in Acts uu, 13.” And after treating of the 
treading out of the wine, it is said, “‘As to the subsequent treatment 
of the wine, we have little information. Sometimes it was preserved 
in its unfermented state and drunk as must.’ As to the various 
methods of preserving sweet wine for drinking in ancient times, they 
are fully described in “The Temperance Bible Commentary ” (Lees 
and Burns), “ Oinos” (Field), “Scripture Testimony against Intoxi- 
cating Wine” (Ritchie), “‘ Bible Wines” (Patton), “ The Foundation 
of Death ” (Gustafson), and in other works readily accessible, and 
need not be repeated. It was scientifically possible for the wine to 
have remained unfermented in the Tabernacle the entire week. The 
present writer has drank unfermented wine made in Australia and 
brought to Foochow, as well as such imported from the United 
States, and it is made in Great Britain and on the continent of 
Kurope, and can be made and preserved indefinitely wherever the 
grape is found. (4) But possibly the Hebrews may have used 
boiled-wine in the Holy Place. In the ‘“'l’emperance Bible Com- 
mentary,” Prel. Dis., p. 26, it is said: “The Mishna (Terumoth, 
xi) shows that anciently wine so preserved was used in the offerings. 
‘Wine (yayin) of the heave-oftering must not be boiled, because it 
lessens it.’ Bartenora in a note says, ‘For people drink less of it,’ 
which is true since boiling renders it richer and more cloying. The 
Mishna adds, Rabbi Yehuda permits it, because it improves it.’ 
Such a wine Wisdom prepares, and on the day of her feast, is aptly 
represented as mingling with water for her guest.” It may not be 
amiss to say by way of illustrating the idea of using preserved 
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sweet wine when it was to stand for several days, that the Chinese 
vegetarians at Foochow who use tea for their drink-offering to their 
idols, when the tea is to stand for a considerable time, sometimes 
put dry tea leaves in the cups to be drawn for drinking at the close 
of the period, as the drawn tea from standing so long would not be 
fit to drink. The alcoholic drink-offerings of the other heathen also 
deteriorate by standing, and had the drink-offering to Jehovah, 
placed on the table of the shew-bread been of alcoholic wine, it 
would have deteriorated also. But grape-syrup, after standing for 
seven days, could be mingled with water and be a pleasant and use- 
ful drink for the priests. In the American Board Mission at 
Foochow, for over twenty years, we have made grape-syrup and 
used it for communion wine by simply adding water on the morning 
of its use, and we have had no trouble from its fermenting. In 
view of all that has now been said, therefore, there is no need for 
serious apprehension, lest the wine standing on the table of shew- 
bread shonld have become alcoholic and hence injurious for the 
priests to drink. And it may be added that the idea of an alcoholic 
mixture standing on the table as the symbolic drink of Jehovah, the 
King of Israel, is quite repugnant to our sense of fitness, as well as 
the thought of having such a mixture prescribed for use as a 
beverage by His officiating priests. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT WINES OF TWO NATURES. 


It will confirm the view now taken of the character of the 
wine of the drink-offering, to show that a consistent interpretation 
of the Hebrew Scriptures proves that the Old Testament wines 
included both the unfermented and the fermented. This can be 
done by simply referring to the usage of the two terms yayin and 
shakar which stood for the materials of the drink-offerings which 
have now been considered. Each of these terms stood for both 
unfermented and fermented drinks. Take first the case of their 
use for the drink-offerings already considered. That the yayin of 
Exodus xxix, 40, and the shakar of Numbers xxvill, 7, were 
different in nature from the yayin and shakar of Leviticus x, 9, 
appears to be incontestible. On the one hand, they stood for the 
wines poured on Jehovah’s altar and which were given to the 
officiating priests to drink at the Tabernacle, and on the other 
for drinks which the same priests were forbidden in the most absolute 
manner from ever using within the Sacred Precinct. Consistent 
Biblical interpretation alone, therefore, compels us to conclude that 
the wines referred to in the different places could-not have been the 
same in kind and nature. The opposite view involves a manifest 
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incompatibility. ‘lhe use of the same thing could not have been 
both commanded and forbidden. 


Compare again the yayin and shakar of Deut. xiv, 26 with the 
yayin and shakar of Proy. xx, 1. In the latter place we are told 
that ‘“ yayin is a mocker and shakar is raging,” or as in the Revised 
Version, ‘‘ shakar is a brawler.” It is agreed by all that the drinks 
referred to in this passage were fermented, and hence. intoxicating. 
But how about those in the former passage ? Did the inspired law- 
giver promise the Israelites that, in their future residence in Canaan, 
those distant from the Tabernacle, on the occurrence of their annual 
religious festivals, could turn their intoxicating wines into money 
for the sake of convenience, and on their arrival at their religious 
capital could buy all the intoxicating wines of various kinds that 
they should wish to drink? ‘This is simply incredible. It seems 
very evident therefore that the wines and drinks to which Moses 
referred, and the traffic in which and the use of which he sanctioned, 
could not have been the same in nature as those which the writer 
in Proverbs pronounced to be so evil, and the use of which he 
warned all people to avoid. } 

Take, also, the mixed yayin of Prov. ix, 2, 5, and of Solo- 
mon’s Song vill, 2, as compared with the mixed yayin of Psalms 
Ixxv, 8 and Prov. xxii, 30, Can we suppose that the wine which 
Wisdom had mingled, and the “ spiced wine” or “sweet wine ” of 
the Bride, were of the same nature as the mixed wine in Jehovah’s 
“cup of malediction” in the Psalm, or the “fermented yayin 
made stronger by drugs” referred to in the passage in Proverbs ? 

And finally, turn to the yayin in Isa. lv, 1, and contrast it 
with the yayin of Prov. xxill, 81, 82. In Isaiah yayin is the emblem 
of saving grace, of which all are urged to “come and buy and par- 
take without money and without price.” It refers to present and 
eternal blessing and to only blessing. What devout and intelligent 
interpreter of God’s Word can believe that the figurative use 
of yayin in this place refers to the same intoxicating drink men- 
tioned in Proverbs, on which we are warned not to look, and 
which we are told at the last will “bite like a serpent and sting like 
an adder ? ”’ 

It is manifest, therefore, that the Old Testament Scriptures 
refer to wines which were the unfermented juices of grapes and of 
other fruits, which were sweet, nourishing and healthful drinks, as 
well as to those which were fermented and hence intoxicating and 
harmful in their use as beverages. And the wines of the drink- 
offerings manifestly must have been of the former class. 
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Collectanea. 


“THe Deepenine or Spirituat Lirs.’—A correspondent wishes 
us to print this extract from a sermon by Rev. Thomas Dunlap 
Marther, on the text, “That I may know Him and the power of 
His resurrection :”— 

““Hiven to-day how prone are we to confine our intellectual view 
of Christ within the narrowest limits. We speak of Him as ours in 
a sectarian sense, as if we or our small party had a monopoly of Him. 
We don’t know Him; we do not know that we don’t know Him. We 
forget He is the Light and Life of men, and for that reason the Life 
and Light, too, of all religions. Not that one religion is as good as 
another, or that one man is as good as another, but that Christ is at 
the bottom of every religion as a certain measure of truth-inspiration, 
or it would not be a religion at all; just as Christ is a certain 
measure of life-inspiration to every human being, or he would not be 


human at all. | 
“T should judge, therefore, we stand on the most reasonable 


ground when we hold that our Christian faith is dearer to us than 
any other, for the reason simply that it has more of Christ in if than 
any other; and where, in the relations of our Christianity to other 
faiths, we recognise more of kinship than of antagonism, we are not 
demeaning our own faith, but rather exalting it to its birthright of 
imperial greatness and sway over an universal empire of truth, where 
before in our charity we make it: ruler of a province only.” 
* * * 


Tue Bond or Prisstorarr.—That the priesthood is a great burden 
for the people, may be inferred from the estimate that there are 
twenty thousand priests in the city of Bangkok alone. In one 
province (Petchaburee), there are one hundred and eight temples 
and two thousand one hundred and eighty Buddhist priests. 
No Siamese woman cares to marry a man who has not been in 
the priesthood, for such a man is called a “ Kon Dip,” that is, an 
unripe man. LHvery Siamese mother is ambitious to have her sons 
enter the priesthood. And every male adult is expected at some 
time in his life to enter the priesthood. The great majority remain 
but a short time, whilst a few adhere for life. Buddha’s example 
and requirement was for life. 

* * * 

SENTIMENTALISM AND Moran Courace.—Buddhism commends 
itself still further to certain persons in the West, who are of a 
sentimental turn, by the air of gentle humanity which it assumes.: 
It professes a tender regard for every living thing, down even to the. 
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worm which crawls on the ground. ‘Save life” is its maxim. In 
the courts of its monasteries aged fowls are seen gravely stalking 
about, which have been dedicated that they may die a natural 
death. The idle monks look down on limpid ponds, in which swim 
fish that must never be caught. Outside the enclosure boys offer for 
sale birds and snakes, that the purchaser may obtain merit by restor- 
ing them to liberty. And this regard for animal comfort is attractive 
to those in our own land who seek their happiness in the soothing 
pleasures of sense rather than in the stern conflict for truth and 
righteousness, and in an elevated fellowship with God our King. 
Both with the Buddhist and the American Theosophist the effect on 
the moral nature must be the same. We have seen a Chinaman 
bewail his sin in having unintentionally caused the death of a 
mouse ; and we have seen the same man steal and lie, and yield 
himself a victim to opium. We have had no opportunity of making 
the acquaintance of a Theosophist in the United States, but we 
would say, on general principles, that if we wanted a man for some 
action demanding moral courage and firm principle, we would not 
select him.—Z'he Missionary. 





Principles of Education. 
BY REV. W. P. BENTLEY. 


N this discussion we assume the value of education as an 
accessory to direct evangelizing in the conversion of China. 
If, then, education holds second place only to preaching in mission 
work as an agency for uprooting error and the establishment of 
equity, peace and righteousness, let us ccnsider well the principles 
upon which it is conducted. The historical development of the 
educational idea cannot be here exhaustively considered, but is 
full of instruction. Such a study shows how, since the revival of 
letters in Hurope, this idea has been expanding until it is now one 
of the leading elements in modern progress. And also that not 
only in Europe, Hngland and America has it taken deep root and 
produced systems of great effectiveness, but also that China has had 
for centuries a characteristic system of education. 

We cannot be too thankful for the fortunate advantages 
afforded us in the fact that China cherishes learning as she 
understands the term.. She cannot, therefore, consistently oppose 
the efforts of those who seek to establish or promote education 
as such. 
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Looking at the problem as nearly as may be from a Chinese 
standing point, we have ventured to suggest a few general principles 
to be followed in educational work by missionaries in China. First : 
Education must be based upon scientific principles, that is, in our 
practice we must constantly keep in mind the three-fold nature 
of education,—(1) acquisition of knowledge ; (2) training of wuCUlbIES 
and (3) discipline of powers. 

The first item scarcely needs emphasis. The acquisition of 
knowledge is the department of education universally acknowledged 
and acted upon. And to many it is the sum total of education. 
This is a natural error in a materialistic and inventive age. But 
bare knowledge is not power. At least, it is not necessarily power 
for good. A man who only knows, may be, like a cyclopedia, good 
for reference. But he has no individuality, no originality, no 
power. He must also think. His faculties must be trained, and 
that symmetrically. ‘The Chinese system is itself one of the best 
examples of the neglect of symmetrical training, in that it trains 
the memory at the expense of the other faculties. Memory is 
retrospective. lixclusively cultivated, ib comes to reverence the 
objects of its especial attention. The past is everything. The 
Golden Age is behind, and consequently unattainable. Thus 
having reversed the order here (as they have done in numerous less 
important matters), the people have deprived themselves of the 
great stimulus of a future ideal. They must be taught the necessi- 
ty of duly cultivating the reflective, reasoning, analytical and . 
synthetic powers of the mind. After knowledge and thought comes 
action. To secure effective action we must discipline the powers. 
A person may know the facts relating to a given case, and even 
have thought out a lime of conduct, but he is not a power until 
these issue in action. Hence the necessity of disciplining the will 
and cultivating the best impulses. The product of such a process 
will be prompted by the highest motives, versed in facts, trained to 
think carefully and logically, and controlled by a will brought into 
subjection to the highest truth. 

The Chinese will likely be found the equals of Western peoples 
in the acquisition of knowledge, and their inferiors in analytical, 
logical and synthetic powers. While in the matters of conscience, 
will and motive there is so great a need of renovation and uplifting 
that it can only be supplied by a purer and diviner religion than 
they have yet known. ) 

This brings us to our next principle. Second: The education 
should be Christian. ‘This principle, because of its ready accept- 
ance among missionaries, needs less emphasis here than in the home 
lands. 
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It is improbable that missionaries will ever continue a system 
of education that is not, at least nominally, Christian. Yet there is 
more or less danger of being led aside by the strong demand for 
secular learning and the apathy or hostility shown toward Christian 
truth. But a mission school should be not only nominally, but 
positively and aggressively, Christian. Over every school portal 
should be inscribed, ‘‘ Pro Christo et Ecclesia,’—for Christ and the 
Church, All the patronage forfeited by this course (if any), would 
be a smaller loss than the damage inflicted by pursuing a different 
policy. This should be, first, because the establishment of Chris- 
tianity is the first concern of missionary enterprise. And, secondly, 
it is demanded by the rivalry generated by our efforts at education 
among the Chinese themselves. Already high officials have urged 
the establishment of free schools and the enforcement of compulsory 
attendance. ‘These schools are intended to be conservators of Con- 
fucianism and the ancient régime, and are avowedly recommended 
as an offset to the schools operated by missionaries. It is worthy 
of note that in this recommendation is a recognition of the two most 
advanced principles of Western educational systems,—a free school 
system and compulsory attendance. 


What the Chinese need is religions freedom. This is a product 
of thought. The affinity of the two principles of ‘intellectual 
activity’ and “religious reform,” is worthy of attention in this 
connection. Luther said these two thoughts were always associated 
in his mind. And so the missionary, to the extent that he stimulates 
and directs thought aright, may consider himself as a humble 
successor of the great reformer in the work of opposing a cruel and 
deadening system and the restoration of man to his inalienable 
rights as a child of God, to think and act upon his own responsi- 
bility. On the other hand, to convert a man is to awaken thought. 
Thus do ‘intellectual activity’ and “religious reform” appear as 
correlative thoughts. 


A parallel historical instance is found in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, when the zeal of Protestantism so stirred the 
activity of the Jesuits, that the latter quite overran Germany. 

So the awakened opposition of Confucianism and Buddhism, will 
necessitate the increased activity and aggressiveness of Christianity, 
and in no other field more surely than in the educational. | 

Third. We should educate them as Chinese. It is to b 
deplored that in many instances the processes undergone by Chinese 
pupils at the hands:of foreigners has a tendency to denationalize 
them. A true process should avoid this result and leave them even 
more intensely Chinese than before. Just as an Hnglishman is all: 
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the more intensely an Englishman, or an American all the more a 
confirmed American, from his knowledge of other lands and peoples, 
of history and science. 

The English or German type of man is no more well defined 
than the Chinese. In fact the Chinese is one of the most pronoun- 
ced and persistent of types. This fixed type will not be readily 
transformed. And when we consider the solidarity of the race and 
its prodigious mass, we cannot fail to believe that China will develop 
a thorough-going Chinese type of Christianity and a characteristic 
system of education for the future. We may as well accept this 
now. Our work here is a spiritual, moral and intellectual work. 
The product of our processes should be enlightened, elevated, 
purified, Chinamen ; not a forced and unnatural cross—-a hybrid— 
disowned by both parents and incapable of transmitting the type. 

If patriotism is a true and healthy sentiment. for Hnglishmen 
and Americans, why not for the Chinese? And as their govern- 
ment becomes more just, and the people more enlightened, this 
sentiment must grow and should be nurtured. 

This enthusiasm for native land is not born of the belief that 
our own country is perfect, or even more perfect than others in 
many respects; but that it has excelled in many essential qualities 
of a true government, or that it will excel by virtue of innate 
qualities, or else simply because it is our own country. On all these 
grounds China may lay claim to the love and service of her people. 

Upon these grounds the pupil should be taught that his efforts 
for humanity and righteousness are to be put forth among Chinese, 
his countrymen, and in what to him should be the nation of nations. 
And this not because of her silly and vain pretensions to superior 
wisdom and knowledge; but, as opposed to these false claims and 
based upon the real virtues and capacities of the race, All our efforts 
should be subordinated to the chief end of propagating that uni- 
versal truth which knows no national boundaries or race limits; 
to impress this truth upon the minds of the rising generation, to fill 
them with an intense zeal for the conservation and extension of this 
truth, and to have faith in their countrymen that they will yet 
receive it and be emancipated by it. 

Fourth. Our methods should be adapted to the environment and 
the end in view. It is difficult, perhaps, for us to believe that we 
must seriously modify our systems of education when introducing 
them here. Possibly this may not be necessary, but this has not 
yet been fully demonstrated. ‘The point to remember is that we 
should seek not to unconditionally impose our complete methods, 
but, in view of all the needs and conditions, to so modify them as to 
meet the new circumstances and advance the true interests of the 
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people; to subordinate methods to results, to exercise great caution 
lest our methods disqualify our pupils for the very work we most 
intensely desire them to do. 

In the application of such principles as the above, there is 
more or less difficulty. But in day-schools, for instance, our aim 
is not to donate a certain sum of money to the Chinese public, but 
to utilize these schools to impart certain instruction. 

We cannot adopt the native school-room routine. We must 
insist upon an early introduction of geography, arithmetic and 
history to enlarge the mental horizon of those who are to receive 
nobler and broader truths than their fathers. Christian text-books 
are a sine qua non, and a heathen teacher is only to be tolerated until 
a Christian can be secured for this important post. 

In boarding and the higher schools, that system is certainly 
not a success which simply turns out dependents. It would be better 
for a pupil to leave school in the course to become an honest shoe- 
maker, artisan or farmer, than to complete a course only to become 
a retainer for foreign enployment, or rendered miserable by being 
compelled to do work which he now fancies beneath him. These 
pupils will be in advance of public opinion, and will have to make 
their way against more or less opposition. ‘They may be in advance 
of the demand for their special knowledge and will need patience. 
Studies and methods, then, should be adapted to the problems which 
the students will meet in active life, at the same time giving them a 
stimulus in new directions as the way opens up. 

In girls’ schools the purpose certainly is not to produce cultivated 
and sensitive young ladies by a system of hot house culture, without 
the knowledge or skill for self-support, and especially if they are to be 
returned to their former condition of comparative neglect, their 
future sufferings only multiplied by their quickened sensibilities. 
Whatever, then, may be our view of female education at home; it 
seems that the work of the ordinary girls’s school in China should 
be very practical. Not that they should be mere industrial schools, 
The pupils should certainly be well grounded in elementary studies 
and the Scriptures. Music and the sister arts are very desirable, 
especially when individuals manifest any especial aptitude. But in 
the sphere where most of them are to revolve, skill in embroidery, 
spinning and sewing will reflect greater lustre and serve a nobler 
purpose than mere esthetic accomplishments. An interest in all 
that is artistic and elevating should be encouraged. But they should 
not be so nurtured upon them that their happiness will depend upon 
their possession. 

At the present stage of our work, and for a nation who for 
hundreds of years excelled us in handiwork, it may be questioned 
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whetber the industrial school, especially for boys, has as yet received 
its due consideration at the hands of missionaries. 

With the above principles before us, and God’s favor upon us, 
we may venture to predict for our schools untold usefulness, and in- 
creasing power in the enlightenment and redemption of a people who 
shall rejoice in power of a divine wisdom which shall have superseded 
that worldly wisdom by which they knew not God. 


“New China and Old,’ 
Personal Recollections of Thirty Years. 
- BY ARCHDEACON MOULE. 


(Communicated. ) 


(pea book might well have received an early notice in the 

pages of THe RecorpDEr, for it treats of subjects which can- 
not fail to interest the many readers of that Journal. It has been 
noticed with favour by a very large number of English and American 
reviewers, both in the West and Hast ; and in leu now of an origin- 
al notice we offer a few extracts, selected from the ‘ Spectator,’ 
the ‘London and China Express’ and from the columns of the 
‘N.-C. Daily-News.’ The work has been well described as pervaded 
and animated throughout by a spirit of justice towards the Chinese, 
and by a reasonableness and humanity, combined with charming 
pictures of Chinese life and scenery, and with devotion to the great 
and noble work of Christian missions. 

It speaks perhaps well for the breadth and variety of treat- 
ment adopted by the writer, that to one reviewer in the ‘N.-C. 
Daily News,’ ‘‘the whole is made subservient to the missionary 
question, which was the author’s great concern in writing the 
book,” and to another it is plain “that the book was nct written 
exclusively to give missionary information, but to describe Chinese 
life and thought and customs, as they appeared to one who had 
thoughtfully studied the subject and had experienced all of which 
he had written; in fact to interest the general reader.” The last 
critic admits, however, that “it was well-nigh impossible for the 
author to divest himself of his character and office when writing 
about things Chinese,” whilst the first critic admits that “in the 
chapter on Buddhism and Taoism, as affecting the life of the 
people, there is much to interest the student and general reader, as 
giving an insight into the working of the two systems in the 
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various relations of life.’ The same venerable writer strongly | 
recommends the chapter on ‘Superstitions’ as affording a trustwor- 
thy and satisfactory view of the complicated subject; and he 
considers the book an addition to the stock of missionary literature, 
which will take a foremost place in the list. The first critic gives 
an analysis of a few. of ten chapters in the book, with a 
view to show how far the writer has succeeded in interesting the 
general reader. The headings of the chapters are as follow: The 
Chinese Empire, with the Causes of its Cohesion; An Inland City, 
Hangchow ; An Open Port, Shanghai ; Country Life ; The House of 
a Mandarin; Buddhism and Taoism as they affect Chinese Life ; 
Aneestral Worship ; Superstitions; Language and Literature; and 
Christian Missions in China. The whole is contained in a handsome 
volume of 310 pp., illustrated by thirty-one illustrations from photo- 
graphs of Chinese drawings reproduced in Vienna in a singularly 
clear and soft manner. The chapter on Shanghai, so says the ‘N.- 
C. Daily New’s’ reviewer, ‘‘is worth more than a mere cursory 
perusal.” “How many of the foreign residents,” he asks, “ know 
anything of the country life of the natives ; of the peculiarities of 
the Chinese marriage-ceremonial ; of the etiquette expected at a 
Chinese dinner; of the influence of the local authorities ; of the 
nature and rotation of the crops ; of the birds and flowers of the 
neighbourhood ? All these and a hundred kindred subjects, find 
full and pleasant treatment at the hands of the Archdeacon.” 

And of the chapter on the language and literature of China, 
he says that though there may be nothing new for the missionary 
reader, yet for the lay seeker after instruction and information a 
capital general idea of the vast subject may be found in a nut- 
shell. So far critics on the spot. And to illustrate the impres- 
sions which this book has produced on readers in the West, 
we quote a few paragraphs from the ‘Spectator’ and _ the 
‘ Literature and Science’ columns of the ‘ L. and C. Express.’ “ It 
would be no great praise,’ writes the ‘Spectator,’ “to say that this 
book is one of the best ever published on China. It is better to 
say simply that its few hundred pages afford a most accurate life- 
like and sympathetic portraiture of the kind of human being who 
lies under the skin of a Chinaman. The truth is the Chinaman at 
bottom is very much as other men, and the forces that act upon 
men, are just as readily obeyed on the plains watered by the Hoang- 
ho and the Yang-tze as elsewhere. The important thing is to know 
what these forces are, and this is just what Archdeacon Moule tells 
us, after a lucid and earnest manner of his own, judging the 
Chinese fairly and explaining their defects without overlanding their 
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virtues. The book, which is well-illustrated, is full of living 
pictures of Chinese life. Archdeacon Moule knows the people 
thoroughly, and presents them to us in all moods and under all 
conditions. The chapter devoted to presenting the methods and 
results of missionary labour in China, is extremely instructive 
and interesting.” 

The reviewer in the ‘ London and China Express,’ thinks “ that 
such a book of personal recollections and observations, independ- 
ently of its literary merits, cannot fail to be of special interest and 
value.” “ The whole of the chapter descriptive of an interior city is,” 
so the reviewer thinks, “very entertaining and instructive; and of 
Shanghai a very complete and readable account is given. The Arch- 
deacon writes with singular freedom from bias, and although in the 
course of his book he touches on many controversial topics, he treats 
them in a broad and fair spirit. The book contains many anecdotes 
and sketches of Chinese life and character; and altogether conveys 
in a popular manner a very fair idea of contemporary China.” 

Perhaps the controversial topic treated in these pages which 
will excite most attention, and possibly animadversion, is the 
Archdeacon’s treatise on ancestral worship. LEven the ‘Spectator’ 
thinks the writer “a little over sanguine, in the hope that the rite 
may possibly be cleansed in time from the superstitious practices 
with which it is at present associated.” 

It may be well to explain here, and in conclusion, that the 
writer’s opinions on this subject appear to be briefly as follow: (1) 
That ancestral worship, as at present observed is, for the most part, 
eravely permeated by superstition, if not by idolatry, and that it 
forms an impossible rite for a Christian to practice ; (2) That modern 
observances are largely of modern accretion ; and that if no original 
of observance, quite free from such taint, can be found in history, yet 
that traces of a pure original in thought can be detected in Chinese 
canonical literature ; and (3) That it may be possible, and if so surely 
it will be highly desirable, to graft some solemn and worthy Chris- 
tian observance on to this primitive stock, rescued and cleansed 
from the mist and mud of ages. 

The book which we have been noticing thus in the words of 
others, is published by Messrs. Seeley & Co., Limited, London, and 
it is procurable from all the leading foreign book-sellers in China 
and Japan. 
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Practical Christianity. 


HEN we think of what was foretold of the triumphs of 
Christ’s Kingdom, and of what Christianity has done for 
the world in the past, and when we see how little it has as yet 
done for China compared with what it has accomplished in other 
lands in even a shorter time, we cannot help asking if the com- 
paratively slow progress in China is not partly to be accounted 
for by the fact that we have magnified the teaching of dogmas to be 
believed and too much kept in the back ground the practical 
side of Christianity. 

We would not undervalue the importance of correct doctrine, 
but we should remember that correct doctrine is only a means to a 
practical end, viz., the salvation of the world from sin and suffering 
of all sorts, whether in the individual, the society or the nation. 
And surely there is grand scope for shewing this practical side of 
Christianity in China. . 

Let us look at what, according to Scripture, Christianity is 
meant to effect in the world. Most are agreed that the 72nd Psalm 
is descriptive of Messianic times. What do we find there given as 
the chief features of these times? Righteousness, judgment, 
peace, deliverance to the poor and needy, the power of the oppressor 
broken ; the righteous flourishing, abundance of peace ; people in 
the wilderness submitting, kings bringing their gifts, all nations 
serving Christ and calling Him blessed. 

Let us look at the Prophet’s idea of the purpose for which 
the servant of Jehovah is anointed by the Divine Spirit :— 
“To preach good tidings to the meek; to bind up the broken- 
hearted ; to proclaim liberty to the captives; to release the 
prisoners ; to comfort all that mourn and give them joy.” Let 
us look at the practical side of religion as presented in other parts 
of Scripture. Does not one Prophet sum up all that God requires 
of us in these words: ‘To do justly, to love mercy and to walk 
humbly with our God?” How does another Prophet describe 
the true fast, or the acceptable way of serving God? To loose the 
bands of wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, let the oppressed 
go free and break every yoke; to feed the hungry, house the 
houseless, clothe the naked, satisfy the hungry and afflicted souls ; 
and adds the promise that as soon as these things are done, light 
and guidance, health, satisfaction and prosperity will surely follow. 
And what according to an Apostle is pure religion and undefiled 
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before God our Father? ‘To visit the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction and to keep unspotted from the world.” 

What does another Apostle say is the greatest gift? Is it 
not the love that seeketh not her own and can never be satisfied 
till all are living as God’s children should live? And who does 
our Lord describe as those who build on a rock? Is it not those 
who hear His sayings and do them? And who does He say are 
His brother and sister and mother? Is it not those who do the 
will of the Father in Heaven? And what does our Lord say 
are the grounds of justification and condemnation in the great 
day? Is not the great division to be those on the one hand 
who have loved and helped their fellow-men and on the other those 
who have not done so? 

Ts not all the above intensely practical, and should not all 
true faith bear just such fruits in ourselves and in the native 
Christians ? Does not an Apostle say that a faith that does not 
bear such fruit is dead? Thank God, wherever the true faith has 
spread, it has produced good fruit. 

Think of some of the practical good Christianity has accom- 
plished in former times. As Moses at the beginning of the Israelitish 
Theocracy delivered a nation of slaves, so early Christianity pro- 
claimed the slaves who turned to God to be Christ’s free-men, 
brethren beloved (Phil. ver. 16); hence the rapidity with which 
Christianity spread among that class then composing a very large 
proportion of the population of the Roman Empire. We know 
how Christianity eventually freed these slaves. Christian mis- 
sionaries in medizval times, finding the nations of Northern Europe 
very poor, taught them agriculture so as to supply them with food 
and clothing ; finding them ignorant, put them in possession of all 
that was valuable in the region of knowledge in their day. The 
Reformation afterwards gave political freedom to these same 
nations, and, because of this, reformed teachers had the support 
of all the sovereigns of Northern Europe. 

In modern times the missionary has given the arts of civilization 
to the islands of the sea, and is now educating and giving industries 
and commerce to Central Africa. The modern education of India and 
Japan, too, was started by missionaries. 

Though we do not find China sunk in the social scale as the 
South Sea Islands and Madagascar were and as the most of Africa 
now is, nor slavery prevalent in China as in ancient Egypt and the 
early Roman Empire, still is there not very much needless poverty, 
oppression and suffering that Christianity ought very quickly to re- 
move? And do not the extreme poverty and the death of millions 
through preventable floods and famines mainly arise from the great 
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ignorance of the people and their rulers? Should not the mission- 
aries teach them how to avert these periodic calamities, and how to 
develop the resources of their own country so that the wretched pover- 
ty that we see all around may be done away with, and how oppres- 
sion may be removed ? 

As missionaries in medizeval times saw it to be their duty not 
only to teach the doctrines of Christianity but also to teach agricul- 
ture and arts,—in short all the best knowledge of their time, for even 
the statesmen of those days were taught by the missionaries,—should 
not we who have inherited the blessings they brought to us teach the 
best we know in all branches to China now, not only that its millions 
of suffering poor who are literally perishing for lack of knowledge 
may be relieved, but that its other classes and even its rulers may 
be raised to the great possibilities of their race and country P Both 
high and low would then acknowledge that we indeed were bearers of 
glad tidings of great joy, and the prophecies of ancient Scripture— 
which the best modern expositors agree should be interpreted 
literally—would soon be fulfilled in China. 

We pity the Thibetans ruled by Lamas who give themselves so 
exclusively to prayer that they neglect what is indispensable to the 
progress of their people. We think it right that the Italians should 
depose the Pope from his political power because of his neglect of the 
material good of the people. If we are to believe the Scriptures, the 
Kingdom of Heaven is to surpass all other kingdoms in its attention 
to the prosperity of its-subjects in all departments. Missionaries as 
the chief ministers in that Kingdom, especially as representatives of 
the Head of the Kingdom ‘who went about doing good,” and who 
issued a distinct programme for the good of the race, should surely 
examine whether they are carrying out that programme or not; if 
they do not adhere to the Master’s programme, may they not be 
rightly charged with being preachers of the Gospel of the Kingdom 
only in name ? 

It is matter for thankfulness that already much has been done in 
educational, philanthropic, literary and medical lines; but has the 
time not come when missionaries should have a far more distinct 
and more complete programme for the removal of the causes of the 
suffering of the Chinese ? 

A Lapy Missionary. 
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Pentateuchal Criticism, 
BY REV. EDWARD S8. LITTLE, M. E. M. 


(QE late years we have heard a great deal about the Pentateuch, 
and have been constantly assured that its origin has been 
made clear. Most devout believers in the old book have had no 
difficulties on the score of the authorship, and have been satisfied 
that they are as they profess to be from the hands of Moses; but 
there has been such an outcry as to the absurdity of such a belief in 
these modern progressive times that it would be interesting to know 
just who did write the books, and we look to those who have tried to 
put Moses out of the authorship to put us right. It would be highly 
ridiculous to watch the result and enjoy the confusion worse con- 
founded into which the theorists land themselves, were the subject 
not such an important one. I have no thought of discussing any of 
the theories. I am satisfied to abide by the old landmarks until these 
leaders of thought can give us some other and well proven guide. 
My wish is to give a partial list of the theories which are given to 
us in the place of our old belief. And when the ordinary Christian 
has, according to the supposed discoveries of rationalists and others, 
declined to believe in Moses as the author of the five books that 
bear his name, what theory shall he adopt? Shall he put in eight 
or more different writers at various times? Delightful indefinite- 
ness! Or shall he adopt the idea that the books are largely myth 
and the rest fraud? Surely to abandon the old belief in the author- 
ship of Moses, is to tear down the house built on the rock and ereet 
another on the sands. Brilliant men who have got away from the 
ancient moorings, drift about like dismantled ships and-are in danger 
of becoming total wrecks. More than one scholar hag advanced one 
theory in the early part of his life, and after the lapse of years has 
divorced that and taken unto himself another. Here are thirty- 
seven theories amongst others which I have got together from 
Miley’s work: which are we to accept as the correct one? Another 
score of years will doubtless be a long enough time to cause the 
death of all these and bring into existence half a hundred more. 
1.—The Pentateuch was written by Ezra or SOME OTHER 
inspired man. 
2.—A collection of documents edited by SOMEBODY after 
the exile. 
3.—Miscellaneous documents, some older, some later, than 
Moses, compiled by the exiled priest sent by the Assyrian priest to 
instruct the Samaritan colonists. 
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4.—Ten or twelve documents arranged in separate columns by 
Moses and afterwards copied into one continuous narrative. _ 

5).—Portions of the books, such as the Decalogue, the List of 
Encampments &c., by Moses, Laws in the time of Daniel; but 
the whole book, as we have it, compiled at some later time by 
SOMEBODY. 

6.—A loose compeunn of heterogeneous fragments, written in 
Solomon’s reign. 

re pe HAE and J ae by the same author. 

8.—Brought to their present form under the supervision of 
Jeremiah. 

9.—Writing not known among the Israelites till the time of 
the Judges, and not in use in the compilation of books till Samuel’s 
time. Moses therefore not the author. 

10.—Deuteronomy the oldest portion of the Pentateuch, and 
written at the time of Josiah. 

11.—Brought to the present shape between Saul and Solomon’s 
reigns. 

12.—By the College of Elders after Ezra’s time. 

13.—The product of the combined labors of Hilkiah, Shaphan 
and Achbor. 

14.—Narratives written independently and afterwards put 
together by different collectors. 

15.—Leviticus by different hand from that of Exodus, Numbers 
a supplement, and Deuteronomy written in the time of Josiah. 

16.—Pentateuch and Joshua subject to a three-fold redaction,— 
Elohist, Jehovist, Deuteronomist. The earliest after the times of © 
the kings and the latest in the time of Josiah. 

17.—Accounts of the Creation, Flood, Lives of Abraham, Jacob, 
Joseph, Moses and Joshua, by a first writer in the time of Saul. 

18.—The Jehovist used the above as a basis and wrote in the 
time of David. 

19.—Final redaction by the author in the time of Manasseh. 

20.—No part of the Pentateuch by Moses, but by Samuel or 
one of his scholars. 

21.—The Elohist wrote in the time of Saul, the Jehovist in the 
time of Solomon. 

22.—Pentateuch and Joshua by eight different writers. 

23. — Deuteronomy written in Egypt in the latter part of 
Manasseh’s reign. 

24.—Elohistic document, Aiton in the reign of Solomon, the 
Jehovistic in the time of Hezekiah. 

25.—Three writers,—Pre-Elohist, Elohist and Jehovist. 

26,—Four writers,—Elohist, Second Elohist, Jehovist, Redactor, 
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27.—Deuteronomy is a literary fiction. 

28.—Ilive writers. 

29.—Four writers —Hlohist, Jehovist, Redactor, Deuteronomist; 
the first written by a priest in Jerusalem in the time of David or 
Solomon, the last in the days of Josiah. 

380.—Four writers—Annalist in David’s reign, Theocratic 
Narrator soon after the division of the kingdom, Prophetic Narrator, 
Final Redactor. 

31.—Exodus xix-xxiv the kernel of the Pentateuch ; the whole 
compiled by Eleazer or SOME other. 

32.—Joshua added Deuteronomy. 

33.—Ancient Elohistic work supplemented by three great 
revisions, the first in the time of earlier kings, second by the 
Deuteronomist, third during or after the Babylonian exile. 

34,.—Pentateuch a development from polytheism, and the 
stories of the patriarchs myths. 

30.—Three writers—Jehovistic, Deuteronomist, author of the 
Priest-Codex. Hizra worked all this over and compiled the Penta~ 
teuch. 

36.—Four stages—Ist in time of Jehoshaphat, 2nd Jehovist, 
3rd Deuteronomist in the time of Josiah, 4th Levitical legislation 
after the exile. 

37.—lizekiel first sketched the Levitical Legislation. 

How great is this mass of confusion and folly! This kind of 
research makes the testimony of the Holy Scriptures to be of no 
effect, and not only so but makes out Hilkiah to have deliberately 
lied when he said, ‘“‘ I have rounp the book of the law in the house 
of the Lord,” and our Lord Christ not to have known what He was 
talking about when he referred to Moses and his testimony concern- 
ing Himself. As for me, I prefer to see Moses as the author of the 
Pentateuch, since the attempt to displace him is altogether too 
weak, and the efforts to find another author have resulted in such 
utter folly and such a superabundance of theories, most of which 
live but a short while and then have to make way for some other, 
that it is most unsafe to trust them. The whole argument at the 
present stage seems to be this,—Moses was not the author but 
SOMEBODY was. 
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The Betrothal and Marriage Customs of China (Foochow.)* 
BY MISS ELLA J. NEWTON, A. B.C. F. M. 


a. To what extent can the Christian Church sanction them as 
they exist at present ? 

b. How may we best bring about a change, where such change 1s 
necessary ? 


Oo ceremonies occupy such an important place in the 
o social life of all nations, that in avy heathen land much that 
is idolatrous and contrary to the spirit of Christianity is necessarily 
connected with them. And, while it is true that, if the principles of 
the religion of Christ are faithfully taught, those in whose lives 
they take root will gradually see for themselves their practical 
application to all forms of evil, yet the fact remains that the force of 
habit is so strong that unless these things are pointed out-to con- 
verts from heathenism, their consciences are slow in awakening to 
any true sense of their sinfulness. 

Let us note a few points in which the evil of existing customs 
ig manifest. First, no opportunity is afforded for mutual acquaint- 
ance between those who are to become partners for life. Matters 
are arranged by the parents or relatives of the young people by 
means of a go-between, who is paid for his services and often prac- 
tices gross deception in regard to the circumstances and qualifica- 
tions of the parties. Laban was no more shrewd in his scheming 
than some of these same go-betweens, and when the groom lifts the 
heavy veil and sees for the first time the face of his bride, his dis- 
appointment and sorrow may be as great as Jacob’s were, 

Another wrong to be mentioned is that fortune-tellers are em- 
ployed who decide the question of appropriateness, not from any 
personal knowledge of the parties, but by comparing the records of 
each and ascertaining the relative position on the horoscope of the 
animals supposed to control the years in which each was born. 

Again, it is customary to pay large sums of betrothal money, 
often far beyond the circumstances of the husband’s family, and 
perhaps leaving them in debt for years. ‘This money is not simply 
used for providing a suitable outfit for the bride, but also for feast- 
ing a large number of relatives and friends who look forward to this 
opportunity to receive a return for similar favors in the past, and 
such feasts are often the occasion for drunken brawls and indecent 
conduct, as well as unwarrantable gluttony. 

Still again, the betrothal is often arranged in early childhood, 
and no matter how the circumstances may change, at least so far as' 

* Paper read before the Foochow Missionary Union, May 19th, 1892. 
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the girl is concerned, there seems to be no way of breaking the 
engagement. She is the property of the husband’s family just as 
much as their cows or pigs, and is expected to have no will of her 
own in the matter. The young man may, for what he considers 
sufficient reasons, refuse to marry the girl, but no matter how low 
and miserable he may have become, she is expected simply to accept 
the decree of fate and bear to the end whatever sorrow or abuse it 
may involve. The man may sell or divorce his wife if he chooses; the 
woman her husband, never. It is considered perfectly proper for him 
to marry again after his wife dies, and even before, he may take as 
many additional wives as his purse will allow, thus inevitably filling 
his house with contention and unhappiness; but a widow who marries 
again is looked upon as wanting in respect for her first husband, and 
so disgracing his relatives. Even if a betrothed man dies before 
marriage, the dutiful wife will insist on mourning for him and living 
unmarried in his family till her death, when an honorary tablet is 
erected to her memory by permission of the Emperor. Sometimes, 
instead, she publicly takes her own life, and formerly such suicides 
were considered as bringing great honor upon the family. Lf, however, 
the widow should be so lacking in proper respect as to desire to marry 
again, a husband is found for her, but the money paid is received by 
the family, whose property she is. 

In regard to the ceremonies of the marriage itself, one witnessing 
them cannot fail to observe how full of idolatry and superstition they 
are from beginning to end. A lucky day must be selected by the 
fortune-tellers. No member of her own family can accompany the 
bride to her new home. ‘The mother-in-law may not see her for some 
time after her arrival, till she is brought into the reception room to 
formally acknowledge allegiance to her husband’s house. If, by 
chance, they should meet before, it 1s supposed that they will not live 
happily together. The bride and groom, in the presence of the assem- 
bled guests, are required to worship Heaven and Earth, the kitchen 
god, the ancestral tablets of the household:and the living relatives 
older than themselves, while the superstitions which underlie many of 
the minor ceremonies considered soimportant, are too numerous and 
too foolish to be repeated. 

The question proposed at the beginning, i.¢., “To what extent can 
the Christian Church sanction these betrothal and marriage customs as 
they exist at present?” seems to answer itself, for superstition and 
idolatry are totally inconsistent with the spirit of Christianity, and 
any man or woman who is bound by them, can hardly be called free 
in Christ Jesus. The second question, i.e, ‘‘ How may we best bring 
about a change where such change is necessary ?’’ remains to be con- 
sidered. Two dangers confront us as missionaries when we turn our 
attention in this direction. One who has just come from the home 
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land, will naturally be shocked by the new revelations of heathenism, 
and perhaps be too radical and feel that we ought immediately to 
bring the native Christians up to our Western standards which, alas ! 
are not above criticism, and failing to carry the membership of the 
Churches with him in this, he may lose patience and charity himself, 
besides indirectly encouraging a spirit of deception among them, On 
the other hand, familiarity makes even heathenism itself seem less 
dreadful, and long years of contact with this people and acquaintance 
with their ways of thinking, may lead older missionaries to feel that 
some of these practices cannot be uprooted, and are not of such serious 
consequence after all, thus becoming too lenient in their judgment of 
them. But between Scylla and Charybdis there must be a path of 
safety, a medium course, which, if carefully pursued, will graduaily 
lead our Churches up to a more intelligent position in regard to all 
these wrongs. ‘Take for instance the matter of betrothal money. Be- 
lieving that the principle of paying for the wife is wrong, although 
practiced in Old Testament times, and yet knowing that many families 
are too poor to provide a suitable ¢rousseaw for their daughters, would 
it not be well for some of the most intelligent native Christians in the 
three Churches, counselled of course by missionaries, to decide on a 
sum sufficient for a reasonable amount of clothing and furniture for 
the bride, beyond which no Christian father shall be at liberty te re- 
ceive money for his daughter? This should not include expensive 
jewellery and garments to last a lifetime, but a plain and simple outfit. 
If the father is able and wishes to add to the sum expended, let it be 
from his own purse, or if the husband’s means warrant such expendi- 
ture, let him provide whatever he chooses or his bride desires, but let 
this heavy burden be lifted from many a man to whom one hundred, 
or one hundred and fifty dollars, represents the careful savings of 
many years, or the contributions he has begged from his friends, many 
of whom will expect a return with interest. This would help to do 
away with the sad tendency among some of the native Christians to 
save money by taking sing mo kiangs as wives for their sons, bringing 
them up as household drudges, while their own daughters are edu- 
cated that they may bring a high price when betrothed. A uniform 
rate would also lessen the danger of parents seeking for their girls 
husbands who have wealth rather than worth. We would also sug- 
gest that no money be paid until it is time to prepare the wedding 
outfit, so that no father, when straitened or in debt, may betroth his 
daughter and use the money himself as he would the proceeds from 
the sale of any other article of his property. 

Probably very. few.Christians connected with our Churches, are 
married at the present time without some Christian form of service, 
but relics of heathenism are sometimes still closely interwoven with 
it. Some years since, at a wedding in the country, a lady missionary 
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present felt constrained to interfere in the midst of the ceremony 
being performed by a native pastor and insist that the bride and 
groom be not required to kneel before the different members of 
the family, but simply to exchange polite greetings with them. We 
do not know how far such a custom is still followed, but feel that 
it is not becoming in a Christian to kneel in worship before any 
one but God. Some may say that itis only respect and not worship, 
but we notice that the ceremony in a heathen family is performed 
in the same way before the ancestral tablets and before the elders 
of the household. If it is worship in the one case, what distinguishes 
it from being so in the other? We would also suggest the propriety 
of doing away with the heavy cloth with which the bride is blindfold- 
' ed, and the substitution, if necessary, of some light material which 
does not obstruct her vision during the ceremony, or entirely hide her 
face from her husband. We would also urge that every effort be 
made to put an end to the terrible ordeal known as nau pung, 
through which the bride has to pass on the first evening after her 
marriage, sometimes lasting all the night and permitting rudeness 
which at no other time would be countenanced. In reference to 
securing mutual acquaintance before marriage, experience has shown 
the importance of great care in opening the doors to any such 
innovation ; but the young people at ieast should be allowed the right 
of choice, and they will not be slow in exercising it, even though 
they have not spent long evenings in each other’s company or been 
formally introduced. The old story of ‘ He has looked at me and I 
have looked at him a long time,’’ is doubtless familiar to many of us, 
and it is not an isolated case. Little romances are being woven here 
and there, although carefully guarded by wise friends who have the 
highest interest of both parties at heart. One casein memory stands 
out boldly against the dark background of loveless homes and 
unsuitable companionships. One of our school girls when desiring 
to know the true character of the man who sought her hand, said, 
“IT do not care about his being rich, but I want three things: I want 
a man who is smart, who will be patient, and who is an earnest 
Christian.” It is needless to say that she found all three and love 
beside, and that theirs is a model Christian home, shedding many 
rays of light out into the darkness around. 

Not all at once can the time honored customs of China be 
changed, and it behooves us to beware lest we insist on placing them 
on an Anglo-Saxon rather than simply a Christian basis. Let the 
Chinese remain Chinese, but let their civilization be permeated 
everywhere by the religion of Jesus Christ; and while we wait 
patiently for the full accomplishment of this, let us never for a 


moment cease to wage warfare against every form of heathenism 
and superstition. 
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The Riots and their Lessons. 
BY REV. JOHN ROSS, U. P. C. S. 


OW that the excitement of the anti-foreign agitation is over, it 
is the part of the judicious missionary to ascertain what the 
causes are which have created such a lamentable condition in China, 
and to prevent. similar ebullitions in the future by as much as 
possible removing those causes. I desire, however, at the outset to 
disclaim any sympathy with the fierce denunciation of the Chinese, 
which has been so general, and to deplore the desire for vengeance 
so prevalent among the followers of Him who left as the rule of our 
conduct, Matt. v, 38-48. Moreover, I cannot be blind to the fact 
that we who are preaching Christ in China, have incomparably 
greater freedom of action than we would have in any Roman 
Catholic country ; and that if in any R. C. country, or indeed in any 
Western land, the opinions and prejudices of the people were as 
carelessly trampled upon as they often are in China, the rude 
though jealous preacher would find it hard to escape serious conse- 
quences. One thing which weighs seriously with me is that the 
people believe all the wild stories current among them about 
foreigners. I do not say the stories are true, or even that there is 
adequate reason given by foreigners to cause the Chinese to believe 
them true. But they do believe them; and believing them, their 
conduct is not dificult to understand. You may therefore burn 
every pamphlet written against the foreigner and his religion; you 
may imprison and bamboo every writer of every sentence inciting to 
outrage upon the foreigner ; you may get the Chinese Government 
to levy a heavy tax on the neighbourhood where any outrage has 
actually taken place; you may make them pay ten-fold for every 
damage done; but you do not touch the root of the whole mischief. 
You are simply “sitting on the safety valve”; and if your remedies 
go no further, then I fear you are preparing for an outburst among 
the populace which will be more drastic than anything that has 
occurred. Why were the lessons of the Tientsin massacre not laid 
to heart by Christian men? Why should missionaries incur the 
disgrace of having to be lectured on the proper mode of treating the 
people by a statesman whose time and thought are sufficiently 
occupied by worldly and world-wide affairs ? 

It is, I think, important to know that this anti-missionary or 
anti-foreign feeling did not always existin China. Without referring 
to the Polos, it 1s enough to know that in the end of the Ming and 
the beginning of the present dynasty the talented Jesuit missionaries 
were not only tolerated but held in high esteem, both at court and in 
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the provinces; and at that time many of the highest officials were 
converts. Why is it not sonow? I admit that itis largely owing 
to the humiliation of the Chinese by the armies of the West. But 
the process began long before. It originated towards the end of 
the reign of Kang-hi, and became manifest in the beginning of that 
of Yung-chung when the Jesuits in Peking joined a plot to supplant 
this emperor by a younger brother. They had enemies before that, 
because of their success and influence. Yet if envy begat foes, 
admiration produced friends. But when the politics of China were 
actively interfered with, the officials became of one mind in opposing 
the foreigner. 

From that day to this, the Chinese have regarded the missionary 
as the vanguard of foreign armies. It is needless to dwell on the 
arguments they use and the facts they adduce to prove this position. 
I may mention that they point to Cochin-China and to Tonquin. 
Enough that the belief is general. This is the real, though rarely 
the ostensible, reason for the anti-foreign feeling so very prevalent 
among the official and literary classes, who are of course most directly 
concerned. It is not, let me once for all assert, it is not because we 
are introducing another in addition to their already numerous forms 
of religion. As far as religion is concerned, the Chinese are not only 
“reasonable” but extremely tolerant, till the professed religion 
assume, or is believed to assume, a political aspect. It is, therefore, 
of the utmost consequence that the missionary avoid everything 
calculated to deepen in the Chinese mind the belief that he is a 
political agent. But besides this most serious of all sources of 
mischief, there are other avoidable causes of hatred and distrust. 

Whenever a riot occurs, the information is forthcoming that 
some of the principal literati in the neighbourhood have roused the 
passions of the otherwise friendly mob and become its leaders. So 
great is the respect for literature in China that the literary men will 
long continue to be the leaders of the people. Are we on that 
account to assume towards them an attitude of hostility ? How 
should we act towards them to neutralize their power for evil, or 
even to gain them to our side? Some missionaries believe that 
faithfulness to ‘“‘The Truth” demands their uncompromising hos- 
tility to Confucian teaching, and they persistently attack Confucius 
in public and in private. Supposing it were actually true, as some 
of these people publicly tell the Chinese, that ‘‘ Confucius is in hell,” 
would it not be wiser to retain to themselves their knowledge of 
the unseen world and the unfathomable ways of God, rather than by 
blurting it out in the ears of those who revere Confucius to turn 
indifference to the speaker to actual hatred of him? Is it conceivable 
that any one is foolish enough to suppose that the way to win to 
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Christ is by rousing the active animosity of the hearer? Are such 
persons beyond learning the meaning of 1 Cor. ix, 19-23% Or do 
they suppose Paul a poor, mean-spirited dreamer, whose mode of 
preaching the Gospel is to be avoided by those who court and create 
danger and then demand vengeance? It is not perhaps surprising 
that men who in public “thank God that they know nothing of 
philosophy,” should act inthis manner. But it is matter of profound 
regret that the spit and action of which I complain are not con- 
fined to such people. When two years in China [| believed it my 
duty to go into Moukden, then pronounced the city most hostile to 
foreigners of all Chinese cities, one objection constantly brought 
a gaiust me from the outset was that Christianity came as the enemy 
of their much-loved Confucius. This argument was of course brought 
forward by, and had much influence upon, the literary classes. My 
reply to it was the opening of a day-school where the Four Books 
alone were taught, and into which not a scrap of Christian literature 
did I allow for the first year. Next year the boys were eager to 
learn Christian hymns, and they and their parents desired to read 
Christian books. At the end of two years the school had to be 
closed, bat it had served my purpose, and never since has the anti- 
Confucian argument been brought against us. Nor have the literary 
classes at any time displayed that hostility which seems so prevalent 
throughout China. On the other hand, I have found the Classics of 
incomparable value both in convicting of sin, in the inculcation of duty, 
in upsetting idolatry, and in establishing our Christian ideas regarding 
the Omnipresence, the Almighty Power and the universal care of the 
one living God. I have yet to learn of the man who has been converted 
to Christianity, or even rendered friendly towards the preacher, by 
denunciation of Confucius. Young converts are prone to run tilt 
against idolatry, but I have never yet heard a Chinaman who believed 
advisable or right to defame Confucius. Such denunciations I 
consider as un-Christian as they are unwise. They are, to say the 
least, utterly useless as a converting agency. Why, then, seeing they 
rouse and will continue to excite, the hatred of the literary classes, 
should missionaries not abandon this vicious practice ? 

Another source of trouble is the erection of dwelling-houses and 
churches in a foreign style of architecture, or the insistance, against 
the people of perhaps a whole city, on retaining a certain site for such 
pbuilding, even where another is offered by the authorities in its stead. 
What the reason for the opposition of the people, whether superstition 
or the dislike of foreigu architecture, is to me a matter of indifference. 
The one thing which to me is worthy of consideration is that out of 
such erection and such insistanee proceed riots and endless enmity. 
‘he missionary appeals to his “right” by treaty and to physical force 
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in the person of the consul or minister for his native country. He 
does not apparently realize that he is acting at variance to the most 
rudimentary elements of the religion he professes to have come to 
teach. He is teaching the Chinese, but the lesson he teaches is that 
his main design is self-pleasing. They will learn from his conduct 
much more surely than from his words. His self-pleasing does not 
tend to gain the “‘some”’ while it embitters the many. Why should 
not missionaries living among the Chinese utilize, as not a few do, the 
Chinese style of house, which can be made sufficiently comfortable P 
And why especially build a house for the service of God whose style 
of architecture drives many against the religion which is to be taught 
within its walls? To teach the Chinese lessons in architecture may 
be not unworthy of the missionary, if the people wish such instruction. 
But that missionary betrays his trust who by insisting on a certain 
style of architecture begets or increases hatred against Christianity. 
In the event of differences with the people, if it is possible even with 
loss of dignity or money, we should come to an amicable Bus: 
with them, and not rush to consul or minister to demand “ rights,” 
whose gain is real loss; for the suspicion of our being political agents 
is thus riveted in the fan of the people. 

With most of what Archdeacon Moule wrote on Etiquette in a 
recent Recorper, every missionary will, I think, agree who desires to 
do all in his power to further Christianity. It seems to me the limits 
of such observance are not far to seek. We should in all things 
endeavour to conform to Chinese notions of etiquette and propriety 
where truth is not directly violated. We should be ready to sacrifice 
our own etiquette, our own customs, our own comfort, our own dignity ; 
for in that way we may “gain some.” ‘This is more especially true of 
the etiquette demanded by sex. Some unmarried ladies have allowed 
themselves more freedom than would be tolerated in any respectable 
society in the West. Though this freedom of intercourse seems to 
them harmless, the vast majority of Chinese who see or hear of it 
denounce Christianity as a religion which tolerates indecency. It is 
surely needless to say that in a land where the proprieties are neces- 
sarily so strict as in China, in order to avoid the “ very appearance of 
evil,” the very possibility of giving “ offence,” ladies, and especially 
unmarried ladies, should be not less but far more particular than in 
their native country. Seeing that the undue liberties of the past have 
given occasion to such scurrilous charges against our Christian faith, 
this matter demands the strictest attention and the most serious consi- 
deration of all missionary societies. From those who sincerely desire 
the advance of the kingdom of Christ, a little self-denial in the direction 
of further prudence is not surely too much to expect. 
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Chinese who are in fairly good cireumstances are, or desire to 
appear to be, generous. Meanness in’ money matters is a reputation 
which not the most bargain-loving Chinaman would like to earn. 
That is a poor boast and dearly purchased when the missionary is able 
to say that he can buy anything as cheaply as a common Chinaman ; 
for if a few cash are saved the reputation of such a man destroys an 
influence for good which the easy loss of a few cash would gain him. 
A very little generosity to the poor with whom one has business, 
secures a reputation and an influence far exceeding the cost. He can 
thus make friends by means of the ‘‘mammon of unrighteousness.” 
On this account if on no other that is a seriously mistaken policy 
which aims at giving the missionary an income barely adequate to 
meet his own personal wants. 

Education pushes itself forward into great prominence, both on 
account of its intrinsic importance and of the widely diverging 
theories which cluster around it. The education of the children of, 
or connected with Christians, admits of no difference of opinion 
among Protestants of any intelligence. But the establishment of 
schools for non-Christians stands on a very different basis. The day 
is gone when it was an open question whether schools where neither 
teacher nor scholar is able or willing to exert any Christian influence 
could be nurseries of Christians. Experience is conclusive as to the 
comparative worthlessness of such means as an evangelistic agency. 
But seeing that the stories which lately set all China ablaze, not 
for the first time, were based almost entirely on the existence of such 
non-Christian schools, even were their utility as christianizing 
agencies proved to be a hundred fold more than it has been, I could 
personally have nothing to do with them. It seems to me that the 
supporters of such schools, who are anxious to gain the Chinese to 
Christianity, should reconsider their position. Better leave a small 
good undone if in the doing of it you produce a great evil. 

Orphanages are closely connected with this subject, yet so far 
different that ordinary philanthropy, apart from Christianity, claims to 
make its voice heard. But I fear that of the non-Christian schools 
orphanages have been mainly responsible for the existence during the 
past generation of those beliefs in the Chinese mind, which have 
again and again put the lives of missionaries and converts in jeopardy, 
and which have steeled the hearts of many against the “ foreign 
religion.’ The R. C. throw a great deal of their energy into this 
kind of work. In order to have absolute control of all the children, 
whether orphans or merely destitute who are brought to them, they 
are reported in many casés to give a small sum of money. Inany case 
their rule is that over the children whom they feed and instruct they 
act in loco parentis. Of course the object of this step is to prevent 
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people interested in the children from taking them away when they 
are old enough to become useful. But the fact that so many poor 
children are not only clothed, fed and educated, but believed to be 
bought, has given rise to the suspicion in the Chinese mind that these 
children are intended for the profit of those who take charge of them. 
And as money is the only profit which ordinary Chinamen consider 
worthy of thought, the only theory by which they have been able to 
explain to themselves this interest by foreigners in their children, is 
that by his terrible alchemy the forgigner is able out of some portions 
of the child’s body to make some kind of medicine which can be sold 
at a great price. R. C. are not in the least likely to change a policy 
which gains them by far the greatest number of their converts ; 
but Protestants should seriously consider whether it is wise to 
countenance a form of philanthropy out of which has sprung such 
serious consequences. There are methods by which the really 
destitute can be provided for other than by congregating them in 
orphanages which attract public attention and excite so much 
suspicion. And if arm-chair philanthropists should continue to 
bepraise the generous R. OC. and sneer at the selfish Protestant, do 
not forget that ‘‘ Wisdom is always justified of her children.” 

The most fertile of all the causes of mandarin hatred, and the 
hatred of the much larger literary class from which the mandarinate 
is drawn, is one not familiar to dwellers in the ports. The supposed 
hostility of foreigners to Confucius begets contempt for the igno- 
rance of theilliterate foreigner. ‘‘ No separation between the sexes ”’ 
is only what may be expected from ‘‘ Barbarians, whose customs are 
those of the birds and the beasts.” The maltreatment of children 
may produce an occasional outburst of popular fury more or less 
general. But the interference with the Chinese magistrate in the 
discharge of his duties, and especially dictation to him in his official 
capacity, is a perennial source of hatred, overshadowing every other 
source and lending them whatever influence they have. The foreigner 
is hated chiefly because he is dreaded, and every missionary in 
every part of China is an element of more or less disturbance in the 
civil affairs of his neighbourhood. Only those who are familar with 
the interior of China know the potency of foreign influence ; and 
any one who knows the Chinese cannot fail to understand how 
readily men, eager for gain or protection, will place themselves 
under the foreigner. If the Chinese mandarin feels compelled to 
agree to any terms proposed by a Chinaman who can produce the 
card or the official stamp of a foreigner, is it conceivable that his 
feelings to that foreigner can be very kindly ? In the voluminous 
correspondence resulting from the unhappy and preventible Tientsin 
massacre this is the one point to which Chinese officials attached 
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any importance, and its removal was their chief aim. The Ministers 
of Britain and the U.S. agree that the evil existed; but as no 
Protestant was known to be guilty of upholding such tyrannical 
proceedings, they felt they were not called upon to do more to 
counteract the evil than to draw the attention to it of the French 
Minister. | regret to say that the reproach of abetting such evils is 
not absolutely confined to R.C. While foreign influence compels 
the mandarin to pass what he knows to be unjust sentences, even in 
cases which belong to non-Christians, the man must surely be very 
ignorant of human nature who can expect anything save hatred 
against the foreigner among respectable Chinese. What European 
people would for a day tolerate such interference? Whatever 
may be thought of mission work, this state of things demands the 
attention of every foreign Minister in China, and very decided steps 
should be taken to undo the widespread belief among the Chinese, 
based upon this very general interference in Chinese civil affairs. 

Missionaries by their life among the people, by accommodating 
themselves to a large extent to the Chinese style of building, and 
paying some respect to Chinese customs, can do a great deal; but I 
fear the action of Ministers in Peking is necessary to undo the 
political mischief everywhere at work, ere the missionary will 
entirely cease to be regarded as a political agent. And when the 
missionary is known to be merely a teacher of a new religion, we 
shall no more hear of serious riots demanding such foreign meddling 
as we have lately witnessed. 

Moukden, 9th July, 1892. 


—— et 





The Shanghai Vernacular. 


ADDRESS OF THE REV. Y. &. YEN AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 


CHRISTIAN VERNACULAR SOCIETY OF SHANGHAT. 


¢i ADIES and gentlemen: LI have to thank you for your goodwill 
oY in calling me to the Presidency of this Society. In accepting 
it, | simply obeyed your wish. The bulk of the work devolved upon 
the Secretary ; the rest of us did comparatively little ; but what- 
ever we did we did it cheerfully and to the best of our ability. I 
congratulate you on the completion of the third year of this Socie- 
ty’s existence, and I hope and pray that it may widen its sphere and 
deepen its foundation more and more until it may occupy the same 
position here as the Christian Vernacular Society does in India. 
In Canton, Swatow, Amoy, Foochow and Ningpo the Verna- 
cular is largely used, which shows that it is needed in missionary 
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work. It is the living language of the people. I have collected 
some data as to the places where the Shanghai Vernacular is more 
or less understood,—although in some cases they do not speak it : 
these will show that it is a speech not to be despised. From the 
members of the literary, religious and social club connected with my 
Church,—who are natives of Ningpo, Hangchow, Shao-hing, Soo- 
chow,—and from a school-mate of mine, who has access to official 
statistics, I was able to get these data, and I now lay them before 
you :— 
The prefecture of Soochow, 10 districts and 1 sub-district; pop. 2,800,000 


9 oy) 29 Sungkong, 7 29 99 1 9 29 1,784,000 
a me », Laichong, 4 . Ni 640,000 
is e. », Changchow, 8 », in all, but only one-half) 480.000 
understanding the Shanghai Vernacular, § ”’ ; 
“es fr », Woochow, 7 districts in all, but only one- 
half understanding it, is 616,000 
o a ,, Hangchow, 8 districts, but also one-half 3 640,000 
”» oy) oe) Shaohing 8 99 29 29 5) 9) oe) 480,000 
We 99 29 Ningpo 6 29 29 29 29 99 29 384,000 
29 39 29 Kiahing 7 99 29 29 29 29 29 432,000 


Total 8,256,000 

The «mportance of the Vernacular lies in the fact that the chief 
object of the Christian Church is to convey Christian truths. Now, 
these truths are entirely strange to the Chinese, whether highly or 
plainly educated in their own literature. To the latter the Wén-ii 
itself is a study, consequently how difficult is it to impart Christian 
truths in that unfamiliar tongue. ‘Even with the highly educated, who, 
by the way, always converse in the Vernacular, the putting of strange 
truths in a plain dress helps the understanding of them. When we 
consider, again, that the masses are the ones we Christians can at 
present come in contact with, and also that the majority of converts 
are plain people, we see the greater reason that books in the Vernacular 
ought to be increased. One missionary said that we ought to reach 
the officials and the literati more. There is not one who does not 
second the wish, but as we cannot do so, we must be content with 
the middle and lower classes. So in like manner we would prefer to 
use the Wén-li or the Mandarin Vernacular ; but as to the Shanghai 
masses, these are clumsy, and so obscure the subject matter—or at 
least they make reading of it a task and study—we have no alter- 
native but to use the Vernacular. To be particular about the style 
may frustrate our main object of imparting truths. To escape 
contempt from the educated, our vernacular books could be prefaced 
with some explanation, in classical Wén-li, setting forth the reason 
that it is used. 

Yet, after all, the Vernacular might become respectable, or 
even honoured, if valuable books by scholarly Christians could be 
published in it. The English language itself is an illustration. 
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There was a time when Norman French alone was used among the 
educated in England. The English, which is a mixture of it and 
the vulgar Anglo-Saxon, may be said to be born when Sir John 
Mandeville wrote his travels in it in 1356; Wickcliff translated the 
Bible in 1883 ; Trevissa made versions of the Polychronicon and of 
the Astrolabe in 1385 and 1392. When later on, Sidney, Spenser, 
Hooker, Shakspeare, Raleigh and Bacon wrote their works in it, 
then at once it became the honoured language of the land, and 
Norman French gradually lost its ground. In like manner there is 
no reason that the Shanghai Vernacular should always be discounte- 
nanced and ridiculed. I do not indeed hope that it will ever attain 
among the Chinese the same position as the English in the West, 
but this I do say: that if books of value and learning by well-known 
scholars could be published in it, it would be popular and respected 
and valued. 

Another remark I wish to make is this: that although the 
Shanghai or any other Vernacular is considered rustic and generally 
called the spoken patois, yet it is not easy to write it grammatically 
and lucidly. The most highly educated Shanghai man cannot 
manage it, as every foreign missionary may testify. There are 
not more than five or six teachers in Shanghai who can write it 
well. It is important, therefore, that every mission train up young 
men under the guidance of the few who are yet among us, so that 
they may take their places when the time comes. 

I have said nothing special, but I have said thus much because 
the other members of the Executive Committee at our last meeting 
iusisted that the President of the Society should epen the annual 
meeting with some remarks, and I have now to thank you for your 
attention. 


Correspondence. 


KOREAN CONVERTS AND THE NEW one whose assurance seems in in- 


TESTAMENT, verse ratio of his knowledge. 
/ i j ¥ 
Lo the Editor of The writer says of the converts 
“THE CHINESE RECORDER.” that there are very few who are 


Dear Sir: Hitherto I have never “born of the Spirit.” As I do not 
taken any notice of any press criti- pretend to be able to do more than 
cisms of myself, whether “fair or examine as to the knowledge of 
foul;” but I am urged to take note Christian truth and the character 


of a letter on the above subjects in Of the man professing, I am unable 
the Apri] ““RucorpErR,” written by to follow him in that statement. 
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3ut [ repeat what for years I have 
been informed on what I deem 
fairly credible testimony, that there 
are thousands of Koreans along 
both banks of the Yalu from its 
source to its mouth who are pro- 
fessed adherents of Christianity ; 
and that their knowledge of Chris- 
tian truth is mainly derived from 
Christian literature in their own 


tongue. From what I have seen I 


believe that had I been free to follow 


up the work of the last ten years, a 
few thousand Koreans would be 
now baptized and fairly well in- 
structed Christians in West and N. 
W. Korea. I should perhaps add, 
to save misapprehension, that I do 
not consider the mere reading of 
the Scriptures is the only means 
whereby those people have been 
initiated into the rudiments of truth. 
T insisted that along with every 
portion of Scripture sold in N. W. 
Korea a small catechism of Bible 
truth should be given away. From 
this source mainly the outlines of 
Christianity have been learned. 
That the professed believers—many 
of. whom meet regularly for wor- 
ship—stand in the greatest need of 
instruction 
devote time, heart and head to 
this work, no one will surely for a 
moment call in question. And [I 


from men who will - 
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long to see in Korea a few earnest, 
talented and judicious men give 
themselves entirely to this work of 
Christian instruction, especially the 
instruction of professed believers. 

T am not at all surprised to learn 
that the writer of that letter is 
unable to understand the Korean 
New Testament. If he studies the 
Korean language weil, it is not 
inconceivable that after he is ten 
years in the country he may be 
able to understand it. An English 
clergyman who has, as far as I 
know, never been east of Suez, has 
made himself fairly well acquainted 
with it by the aid of dictionaries; 
and has made some interesting criti- 
cisms upon it. But then he is a 
man of learning and of brains. 
That the translation can be im- 
proved TI will be the last to deny. 
But after the translation’ has been 
in circulation for nine years all 
over Korea, I wait to learn of the 
first instance discovered of inaccu- 
rate translation. 

Yours truly, 
Joun Ross. 


P.S.—Is it needful to add that 
I have not yet ceased to be connect- 
ed with the Scotch Presbyterian 
Mission in Manchuria? 7 


Ser a 
MovuxkDEN, Sth June, 1892. 


a ere 


Our Hook Cable. 


Index of the Characters in Dr. Hirth’s 
“¢ Text Book of Documentary Chinese.” 
Arranged by their Radicals. With a 
List giving the Tones. By E. Ruh- 
strat, I. M. Customs. Shanghai: Kelly 
& Walsh, L’d. 1892. 


Will doubtless be appreciated by 


all who possess, and have occasion 


to use, the work of Dr. Hirth. Is 
well arranged and printed in excel- 
lent style. 3 





lin 7a ‘et 4% (Fu-yin Stian-I.) The Gospel 
Proclaimed. Canton: Chén Pao Tang 
Printing Office. 1891. 
The work consists of eleven ser- 
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mons, preached in the City of 
Rams during the past year. The 
name of the preacher is given in 
each instance, and the topics treat- 
ed are as follows: Sickness a Type of 
Sin; The Things that are Christ’s ; 
Christ Faithful to Believers; The 
Things that cannot be Hid; The 
Disciples Comforted ; What kind of 
Spirit does God give His People? 
The Truthfulness of the Gospel; 
Hold fast the Things of God; The 
Thirsty One Satisfied; Believers 
overcoming the World; The Nine 
Benedictions. 





Ho 4 AW] Shéng-kwang Ji-yin. 

Evidently a rendering in Chinese 
of the tirst half of the well-known 
English manual of deyotion, ‘ Daily 
Light for Daily Needs,” consisting 
of appropriate selections from 
Scripture, together with a few brief 
forms of prayer. Many have found 
the original work very helpful in 
the soul’s aspirations after a higher 
life, and we trust that not a few 
among our Chinese co-religionists 
will reap like benefit in perusing 
these pages. Printed on white 
foreign paper, and_ substantially 
bound in native style, by the 
North China Tract Society, at 
$12.00 per 100 copies. 





Ie <¢ fA @ (Shéng-ching Wén-tah.) 

Seriptural Catechism. 

The work is a translation of Dr. 
A. W. Chambliss’ Catechetical In- 
structor, and comes from the prac 
ticed hand of Rev. E. Z. Simmons, 
Southern Baptist Mission, Canton. 
In the simple yet helpful form of 
questions and answers, we have 
here a comprehensive body of 
divinity. The answer to nearly 
every question is in the words of 
Holy Writ,—a method of instruc- 
tion peculiarly adapted to both 
young and old, the learned and the 
unlearned. Some. of the topics 
treated are: The Being and Attri- 
butes of God (jf); Fall of Man ; 
Redemption ; The Divine and Hu- 
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man Nature of Christ; The Holy 
Spirit ; The New Birth; The Res- 
urrection; Judgment of the Last 
Day. The concluding chapters are 
devoted to the Church,—her minis- 
try and ordinances; considerable 
prominence being given to the sub- 
ject of Baptism (7% 7). Price, 10 
cents a copy. 





The Annual Report of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society for 1892. Shang- 
hai Agency. American Presbyterian 
Mission Press. 

This is an encouraging exhibit of 

a form of missionary activity which 

is, we fear, too little appreciated by 

some workers in the field of China. 

Among the results noted, aside from 

those that are direct and tangible, 

we mention the following: a grad- 
ual lessening of hatred against 
foreigners, a growing preparedness 
of heart to receive God’s holy truth, 
interest awakened and discussion 
aroused where there had been noth- 
ing but indifference. ‘ But,” as 

Rev. F. P. Joseland remarks in his 

account of colportage in his district, 

“necessarily this kind of result is 

harder to tabulate than statistics 

of sales.” 





Report of the Medical Missionary Society 
in China, for the year 1891. Hong- 
kong: Guedes & Co., Printers. 1892. 
The Society’s hospital at Canton, 

of which we find here a most satis- 

factory account, is perhaps the best 
known institution of the kind in 

China. Dr. J. G. Kerr, assisted by 

J. M. Swaine, M.D., and Mary W. 

Niles, A.M., M.D., with a number 

of native helpers, have continued 

the routine work during the year 
with added reputation to themselves 
and very great benefit to thousands 
of sufferers. The list of operations, 
including all those of a minor 
character, show how much is done, 
even in these simple cases, for 
which Chinese physicians are wholly 
inadequate. Dr. Kerr remarks that 

“opening an abcess, excising a 

tumor, amputating a limb, or per- 
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forming lithotomy, are all the same 
thing to the native faculty, in that 
they do not venture to do any of 
them.” From its first establish- 
ment, evangelistic work has been 
given a prominent place in this 
institution, and it has been found 
that words from the evangelist and 
kind deeds by the physician, are 
mutually helpful in disseminating 
Christian truth. 

“Kind and cheering words are 
spoken to those who are in pain or 
who have dangerous operations be- 
fore them. The truths of God’s 
word give the mind new trains of 
thought, and the attention is turn- 
ed from bodily suffering to the 
possibility of unending happiness 
presented to them in the Gospel. 
Books are provided for those who 
can read, and they help to pass 
away many weary hours. In the 
hospital schools the time of children 
and of attendants is occupied under 
the direction of kind and sympa- 
thising teachers. All these influences 
are helpful to the efforts of the 
physicians to remove suffering and 
restore health.” 





James Gilmour of Mongolia, His Diaries, 
Letters and Reports. Edited and 
arranged by Richard Lovett, M.A., 
author of Norwegian Pictures, ete. 
With three portraits, two maps and 
four illustrations. London: The Re- 
ligious Tract Society. 1892. 

The author in his preface an- 
nounces that ‘‘ The object of this 
volume is to enable the reader to 
appreciate in some degree the life- 
work and the’character of one of 
the greatest missionaries of the 
nineteenth century.” If consecra- 
tion and singleness of purpose are 
credentials of greatness, then James 
Gilmour is beyond doubt entitled 
to a first place in our estimate of 
the men who have laid the foun- 
dations of the kingdom of God in 
this land. Success, in the ordinary 
acceptation of that term, was large- 
ly denied him; but rarely have we 
geen in our day a more perfect ex- 
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ample of devetion to duty, of heroic 
self-sacrifice, and of steady persever- 
ance in a pathway full of hard 
services and of every discourage- 
ment. Such a life can never be a 
failure: the influence emanating 
from a spirit so lofty has been wide- 
ly felt among the Mongols and the 
Chinese, and is destined to be a 
living factor in the moral force that 
shall yet bring wide areas of heath- 
enism under the sway and power of 
the Gospel. It would be interesting 
and highly instructive, did not 
space forbid, to dwell upon some of 
Mr. Gilmour’s experiences, illustrat- 
ing the trial of faith and patience, 
ofttimes described by himself with- 
out one touch of self-approval or 
self-satisfaction. When we consider 
the long months of isolation spent 
by him time and again in Mongolia, 
adopting zm toto, so far as a Chris- 
tian man could, the native habits 
of life, his average expense for food 
being only threepence a day, subject 
now and then—as was inevitable— 
to deep mental depression on 
account of what appeared to him 
like the want of immediate success, 
disappointed repeatedly in his hope 
of being reinforced by one from the 
home land to share his toils, and so 
deprived for years of the uplift of 
congenial fellowship to which his 
nature was so well adapted and for 
which he craved, it is a wonder 
that physical collapse did not come 
to him long before the hour when 
he “‘ceased at once to work and 
live.” One can hardly read without 
a tender and sympathetic feeling 
these words from a letter to his 
father: “TI am sometimes lonely 
here, and wish I had a friend to 
talk to and tell all my troubles, and 
then I think that Jesus is such a 
friend, and so tell Him all my 
griefs ; but I would like to have a 
colleague.” This book portrays to 
the reader the man as we knew him 
in his early missionary career,— 
genial, at times jovial, cultured, 
intensely religious but not bigoted, 
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and thoroughly intent on laying 
out his whole manhood in behalf of 
the degraded people to whom he 
believed himself providentially sent. 
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Sold by the Chinese Religious 
Tract Society, 18 Pekin Road, 
Shanghai. Price $2.26. 





Gmtorial Comment. 


THE SUGGESTION comes to us from 
a member of the Central China M. 
E. M. that a statement should be 
made to the effect “that as a 
Mission we are in no way respon- 
sible for the views expressed by Dr. 
Stuart,’—referring. to the paper 
published in these columns entitled, 
‘‘ How Mission Money is Expended.” 
We wish our readers to understand 
that in the case of any article 
appearing in THE REcORDER, re- 
sponsibility for the sentiments put 
forth rests alone with the writer. 
Nor is it necessary to assume, 
simply because a paper is read before 
a body of missionaries, that it re- 
ceives the unqualified approval of all 
or even of any who may be present. 





Dr. Prentrecost, who has seen 
enough of the missionary enterprise 
in India to awaken his confidence 
and enthusiasm, is nevertheless 
impressed with the fact that for the 
large number of converts in that 
field there are but few qualified 
teachers and preachers raised up 
from the native Churches. One 
reason for this, in his opinion, is 
the fact that too much time and 
money and too many men have been 
devoted to the work of giving 
secular education to ‘high caste 
heathen” to have allowed oppor- 
tunity for educating and training 
the Christian young men who are 
largely of the lower classes. He 
makes the startling announcement 
that of those who have received this 
higher education, not one in a 
thousand become Christian. If this 
be true, it should come as a note of 
warning to all workers in China, if 
there be such, who imagine that 


Western scientific culture can ever 
be a_ substitute for the simple 
Gospel as an evangelizing agency. 
A most difficult problem is before 
us: How to meet with equal success 
the intellectual and spiritual needs 
of an imperial race just now awak- 
ing from the sleep of ages, and 
destined ere long, perforce of circum- 
stances, to join the upward march 
of modern ideas. 





A PREACHER recently proclaimed 
from one of the pulpits of Shanghai 
that in his opinion, the “ Higher 
Criticism” wasnothing but “smoke.” 
It is to be feared that such a dec- 
laration implies a degree of prej- 
udice or ignorance on the subject. 
There is Higher Criticism and 
Higher Criticism. While refusing 
to extend our sympathy or cre- 
dence to ill-founded and conflicting 
theories that aim to overthrow the 
commonly accepted faith in the 
historic Scriptures, we may well bid 
God-speed to those devout and 
learned men who carry their re- 
searches into a field hitherto little 
known to the Christian world. Truth 
has nothing to fear, and possibly our 
knowledge may be increased. Bib- 
lical criticism, on the lines indicated, 
has already realized something more 
than ‘‘ smoke.” 





FOURTEEN YEARS AGO, Commander 
Barber, now of the U. 8S. gunboat 
Monocacy, gave it out as his belief 
that missionary effort could never 
by any possibility make an impres- 
sion on China. Having undergone 
a change of conviction, he says, in 
a published letter of recent date, 
that the influence of missions is 
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without doubt rapidly on the in- 
crease ; and that whereas at one time 
it seemed as if China was a country 
where even the continued dropping 
of the water of Christianity would 
never wear away the stone of heath- 
enism, now it is apparent that the 
stone ultimately will be forced bodily 
from its bed. This is the testimony 
of an enlightened and unprejudiced 
mind. We happen to know that 
Commander Barber has been a 
diligent seeker after facts bearing 
upon the subject. 





THERE ARE to-day in the United 
States of America fifty-one Protest- 
ant general Societies or Boards 
engaged exclusively or partially in 
the work of foreign missions; to 
which we may add thirty Woman’s 
Boards, more or less connected 
with the Boards of the denomina- 
tions they represent, besides fifteen 
or more individual enterprises. The 
Protestant Churches of America, 
Great Britain and Europe have their 
representatives in other lands num- 
bering 9,000 missionaries and 
upwards of 50,000 native workers, 
besides expending during the past 
year about $12,000,000. Large 
sums have been invested in the 
materiel of this grand movement ; 
for the machinery and apparatus of 
modern aggressive Christianity, 
though not directly productive of 
that form of statistical returns 
which is demanded by the un- 
reasoning haste of many, are 
nevertheless important factors in 
the problem of success. The facts 
indicate that the Church is throb- 
bing with intense life, and will not 
cease her lavish expenditure of men 
and means until there is a universal 
proclamation of the one Gospel. 





Evouution, as taught in a few 
seats of learning in the West and 
sometimes exploited by certain 
leaders of thought in China, India 
and Japan, 1s presented as the only 
true exponent of all the great facts 
of the universe. The name of 
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Darwin is persistently coupled with 
a theory which condemns as un- 
necessary any reference whatever to 
miraculoas interventions for the 
purpose of accounting for mental 
and physical phenomena. And yet, 
evolution as propounded by Darwin 
himself has a miracle—impliedly a 
series of miracles—for its start- 
ing point. The autobiographical 
sketches of the great scientist, 
published since his death, clearly 
establish the fact that in his view 
we cannot ignore theism ; for, how-’ 
ever hyloistic or materialistic we 
may be in our speculations, it is 
necessary to fall back upon the idea 
of successive and progressive acts 
of creation. The convertibility of 
species is not a demonstrable fact, 
and the gap between plant-life and 
animal-life, as between instinct and 
reason, remains unfilled. Darwin 
hinself has proceeded to the utmost 
verge of possibility, so far as we 
can discern, in his evolutionary 
theory ; but some of his followers 
go much further than he has 
ventured when they tell us that we 
cannot postulate the creation of one 
living germ, and who assume to 
stretch the line of evolution 
through organized and unorganized 
matter back to primeval slime or 
undiscovered nebulosity. Before 
they make this large demand on 
our faith, let them explore the gulf 
impassable between dead matter 
and living organism. 





WE HOLD it to be true, that 
after the intercourse of years the 
Chinese—both converts and heath- 
en—know the missionary better 
than the missionary knows them. 
The fact may not be suggestive of 
superior insight on the part of the 
native, but it would seem to imply 
a strange inability on the part of 
the foreigner to search that myste- 
rious realm,—the Celestial mind. 
The natives probably do not, as a 
rule, look up to their Western 
teachers with awe and reverence, 
or esteem them particularly clever 
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and good. At one conference in 
India, a native minister ventured 
humbly to express his conviction 
that in carrying on missionary 
work the purse and wisdom ought 
to go hand in hand; meaning that 
the purse was held by the foreigner, 
but the native had the wisdom / 
If we were to get into the con- 
fidence of some of these brethren, 
we might hear their criticisms of 
the various shien-shéngs, giving 
one credit for being hot-tempered, 
another close-fisted, another rash 
and headstrong; and no doubt 
it would be intensely amusing to 
overhear them relating to each 
other specimens of our speech, tell- 
ing how the over-confident young 
sinologue will sometimes sail on 
regardless of idiom, or is swamped 
near to drowning in a tide of dis- 
jointed vocables. They undoubted- 
ly look upon us as erratic and un- 
necessarily energetic beings, lack- 
ing in deliberate judginent and 
philosophic calm. Their want of 
straight-forwardness is, in their own 
opinion, more than matched by onr 
bustle and impatience. The lesson 
is three-fold: (1) Study the native 
character; (2) Cultivate charity, 
patience and perspicacity in deal- 
ing with the Asiatic; (3) Remem- 
ber what you are will often mean 
much more than what you feach in 
any attempt to effect the moral 
uplift of your heathen neighbors. 





THE ASSERTION has been made 
that Christianity was borrowed 
from Buddhism. The fact that the 
two religions are essentially antag- 
onistic in spirit and doctrine is 
all-sufficient answer to this claim. 
But, it is fair to ask, what historic 
evidence can be adduced to sub- 
stantiate the theory of Christianity 
copying from Buddhism? The 
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Ceylon books, which are perhaps 
more reliable than any others of 
this class, affirm that Gautama 
Buddha was born 623 B. C. 
Accepting the date as approximate- 
ly correct, it is still true, as far as 
we know, that the Indian sage 
wrote nothing. The earliest writ- 
ten Buddhist scriptures cannot be 
placed much before the Christian 
era, and, very possibly, were even 
later than that epoch.. All the 
Old Testament books were of 
course in existence at the time. 
There is reason to believe that the 
Jews in great numbers, after the 
seventy years’ captivity, emigrated 
to the East. It cannot be proven 
that Buddhism came West before 
300 <A. D. The evidence that 
Christian influence penetrated the 
Kast at a very early date is incon- 
testable. Cosmas Indicopleutes 
made the discovery of Christians in 
Ceylon in the sixth century, and 
near Madras there is an ancient 
cross with Pahlavi inscriptions. 
Pantenus found a Hebrew gospel 
of Matthew in India in the second 
century. It is altogether probable 
that Christianity in those early 
ages did not reach out much _be- 
yond the Euphrates in any system- 
atic effort to propagate itself; 
nevertheless, there are indications 
of the true faith exerting an in- 
fluence, by its sacred literature and 
otherwise, that may have left a 
deep impress on the Jater historic 
religion of India. But we are 
much disposed to account for the 
similarity between the Jewish 
temple and Hindu places of wor- 
ship, and a certain correspondence 
between the code of Sinai and the 
ten precepts of Buddhism, on the 
ground of a divine revelation of 
God made to man before the dis- 
persion. 
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—Mr. Moody's Bible Training 
Institute is represented on the 
foreign field by twenty-four work- 
ers; among the North American 
_ Indians by four, while nineteen are 
engaged in work in Chicago itself. 
The foreign workers are in Africa, 
India, China, Japan, Turkey, Persia 
and South and Central America. 

—A. Buddhist priest from Japan, 
student in the junior class of the 
University of the Pacific, in Cali- 
fornia, has recently been converted 
to Christ. He said: “Since last 
August I have been contributing 
articles to a Buddhist monthly 
magazine, published in Japan, for 
$200 a year. It was my plan to 
support my school expenses with 
this money ; but as I am a Christian 
I shall not contribute any more, 
and shall not fail to tell them so by 
next mail.” 

—Dr. G. 8. Cost gives an inter- 
esting account of a clinique held 
by him, including an operation for 
the stone, in the house of a Chinese 
villager. The scene was most impres- 
sive. The little patient, only two 
yearsold, was laid on a box infront of 
the door, the only convenient light. 
Outside the door were as many as 
fifty people looking on. They were 
mounted on boxes, logs of wood, 
stone walls, and on each other's 
shoulders. While the operation was 
in progress, they stood in the pro- 
found silence of awe; but when it 
was over and successful, they burst 
into applause. The mother and 
sister of the patient, who had been 
almost frantic with apprehension, 
were now almost equally so with 
joy. 

—At a missionary conference in 
China (time, although of recent 
date and place, having escaped our 
memory,) the following topics were 
discussed : The worship of ancestors ; 
the manner in which Christians 


should observe the anniversaries of 
birthdays, either of their own or 
their parents; whether it was de- 
sirable or otherwise that English 
should be taught to our Christian 
children ; how the efficiency of our 
boarding and day-schools could be 
improved. With reference to the 
subject of ancestral worship, a mis- 
Sionary reports that it was unani- 
mously, and without hesitation, 
condemned as idolatrous by the 
native Christians, though there was 
considerable divergence of opinion 
with reference to the lawfulness to 
Christians of some of the ceremonies 
practised on the occasion of the 
anniversaries of the /wing parents. 


—Under the leadership of the 
Rev. J. H. Bateson, Wesleyan mis- 
sionary, the Army Temperance 
Association in India, which the 
Rev. W. L. Glegson established, is 
making marked progress. No fewer 
than 17,500 soldiers, or a quarter of 
the total British force in India, are 
now pledged abstainers. With one 
or two exceptions, every corps in 
India has a branch society, promi- 
nent among which stands the Welsh 
Fusileers with 535 members. Lord 
Roberts and the army authorities 
warmly countenance the objects 
sought. 

—The spirit of persecution is 
abroad in Singapore, says the 
Malaysia Message. A demand was 
made a short time ago upon the 
Chinese in a certain district for the 
usual assessment to provide the 
idol of the neighborhood with a 
dinner; but a number of them, 
having lately become Christians, 
refused to give the money for such 
a& purpose, and they have since 
sustained some serious losses. One 
night all the growing bean crop of 
several men was cut down level 
with the ground ; another night all 
the fruit of another man was stolen, 
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and a few days after wards another 
man was badly hurt by stepping 
on a sharp piece of iron which 
had been placed in his field by 
some enemy. They have also been 
threatened with personal chastise- 
ment. 

—The missionaries of the A. P. 
Board among the Chinese in Cali- 
fornia not long ago requested the 
Canton Mission to send a young 
native preacher to assist in the work 
on the Pacific coast. He reached 
Yokohama, and there endeavored 
to re-embark on a steamer for San 
Francisco. Passports were given 
him by the Chinese Consul, but 
the American Consul refused to 
allow him to go on board the 
steamer for San Francisco, alleging 
that although he claimed to bea 
preacher, and was commissioned 
for missionary work only, yet he 
must be considered as merely a 
laborer, and therefore must be 
debarred from entering the United 
States. He was accordingly sent 
back to Canton, involving the 
Board in the expense of his voyages 
without result. 

—Archdeacon Wolfe gives the 
statistics of his Mission in Foo- 
kien province, as follows: The 
number of native Christians, in- 
cluding 4,973 catechumens, is 
now 9,482, that is, one thousand 
more than last year. The adult 
baptisms were 295, one hundred 
more than in 1890. The native 
teachers are 253, as compared with 
224 of the previous year; the 
schools 113 instead of 92; and the 
contributions $3,068, an increase 
of $700. The Theological College 
at Foochow had 24 students, and 
the Boys’ Boarding-School 36 
inmates during the year. Several 
students from both institutions 
were sent forth to posts as school- 
master and catechists in the dis- 
tricts. The Girls’ Boarding-School 
is worked by a lady of the F. H.S., 
and the School for Bible Women 
by one of the C. HE. Z. M. 8. mission- 
aries. Romish priests have un- 
ettled some of the congregations in 
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the Hok-chiang district, and have 
drawn away a few families. A 
considerable proportion of the in- 
crease noted above in the number 
of Christians in this province, is 
in the Hing-hwa prefecture, viz., 
1,368, as compared with 891. Mr. 
Lloyd says that in the southern 
county of the prefecture “more 
than a thousand of the inhabitants 
have enrolled themselves as follow- 
ers of the doctrine of Jesus.” 
—Rev. D D. Moore, of Singapore, 
thus writes of the work in that 
great polyglot city: “I am much in 
love with our Baba, or gentry class 
of Chinese youths. The boys of 
the Babas attending our academies 
are most interesting and lovable 
fellows: their manners so gentle 
and their facial expression so win. 
ning, and they are so clever and 
good. At home we speak, perhaps 
contemptuously, of the ‘ Heathen 
Chinee.’ { would that some of our 
people could see and learn some- 
thing from our Singapore Baba 
class in the tender politeness and 
endearments of their home life and 
their table and drawing-room man- 
ners when away from home, as well 
as the simple earnestness with 
which when converted they are 
willing to work for Christ. We 
have two large Methodist academies 
imparting instruction to upward of 
400 young people. Headly Balders- 
ton, a graduate of Sackville Univer- 
sity, who accompanied me to India, 
has made a fine impression, and 
taken the topmost classes in Latin, 
Mathematics and English. He is 
delighted with his missionary op- 
portunities, the wealthy Chinese 
allowing religious imstruction to be 
given to their children, only stipu- 
lating that they shall not be baptized _ 
without the consentof their parents.” 





HONOUR TO A YOUNG MISSIONARY. 


In March No. of THe Rucorper 
there appeared by the Rev. George 
T’. Candlin of Tientsin a remarkable 
article on “ What should be our at- 
titude towards the false Religions.” 
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On seeing this article, Dr. Burrows, 
Chairman of the World’s Congress 
in Chicago, wrote a very flattering 
letter to Mr. Candlin saying that, 
in consequence of this, he, Mr. 
Candlin, was appointed on the 
Advisory Council of the Congress 
and was invited to go there next 
year and make a speech. We most 
heartily congratulate our friend, and 
also congratulate the Congress on 
selecting one so competent, so sym- 
pathetic ‘with every good wherever 
found.— Communicated. 


DIARY OF EVENTS IN THE FAR EAST. 
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ERRATA. 


There are two misprints in the 
article on “The Drink-offering”’ in 
the July number. On page 316, 
line 10, ‘‘ John” should be Jahn 
The reference is to ‘‘ Jahn’s Biblical 
Antiquities.” On page 319, line 4, 
“xviii” should be 18. The refer- 
ences are to verses 17, 18, 25 of the 


44th of Jeremiah. 
Cor. 





Mary of Gents 


July, 1892. 


—Vast swarms of locusts seen cross- 
ing and re-crossing the 
at Chinkiang, for several days at the 
close of June and beginning of July. At 
a distance they resembled a hard rain 
storm sweeping along the valley, and 
several times they have been seen to take 


more than half an hour to pass a given 


point. 
3rd.—Lady Li, the wife of H. E. the 
Viceroy Li Hung-chang, died at noon. 


7th.—A foreigner, called Jacob Car- 
stens, shot another foreigner, Robert 
Beatty, at Yokohama. Several Japanese 
policemen were severely wounded before 
the murderer was arrested. 

9th.—The Kiangsi correspondent of 
the Shen-pao says that a short time ago 
two important Kolao Hut leaders were 
arrested in Poyang Hsien. Both of the 
prisoners were proprietors of opium dens, 
which they used as rendezvous for the 
members to assemble and hold meetings. 
It is now discovered that an open out- 
break was contemplated by the Kolaos, 
who had appointed the 12th of the 
seventh moon to be the day of doom. 
Their plan was to set fire to the houses 
inside the north, south and west gates, 
and while the authorities would be en- 
gaged in fighting the flames, they would 
pounce upon them and take the city. At 
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the time of the arrest seditious letters, 
munitions of war and tickets of member- 
ship and other unlawful articles were 
found. As soon as they are convicted 
they will receive the punishment they 
deserve, and their heads will be put on 
exhibition for planning treason against 
their country. 

—Kight inches of rain fell on the 8th 
and 9th inst. in the dried-up districts in 
Shensi, to the great delight of the 
farmers, as well as other people, as the 
danger of famine from continued drought 
is past. 

13th.—According to the Shen-pao the 
country round about Tientsin is literally 
covered with locusts, every nook and 
corner of the ground is filled with the 
insects. The method by which people 
are annihilating them is by digging holes 
in the ground and they then scoop the 
insects in and when the hole is well fill- 
ed, they throw earth on the top to pre- 
vent the locusts getting away. Another 
way of diminishing the number of these 
pests is by eating them. Large numbers 
of people are engaged in cooking them 
and rendering them palatable. This 
rare delicacy is then taken to the market 
and sold, and seems to be largely enjoyed 
by connoisseurs, who pronounce it as 
being excellent. 

15th.—A large bank in Wenchow, which 
has for years been enjoyin the confi- 
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dence of the people as well as of the 
officials, and apparently doing well, sud- 
denly closed its doors the other day, with 
a liability of over 90,000 taels. The 
sudden collapse is attributed to the run 
on the bank by depositors, who went to 
draw their money, which the bank was 
not prepared to meet. rp 
25th.—A raid just made by the Ning- 
po authorities on the nunneries of that 
devout Buddhist city, has led to the 
breaking up of five of those establish- 
ments, which besides being conducted 
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by the vilest of that class of pietists, 
became gambling dens and places of 
assignation. Warning having been given, 
most of the young nuns decamped, and 
the rest being given away as wives, and 
old ones driven away ; the nunneries were 
sealed and confiscated, the proceeds 
appropriated being for benevolent pur- 
poses. Judging from the past, a few 
years hence will witness a similar trans- 
action—permanent suppression is abso- 
lutely impossible. 





Missionary Journal, 


BIRTH. 


Ar Foochow, on the 7th July, the wife 
of the Rev. J. 8. Coxziys, C. M.S8., 
of a daughter. 


DEATH. 


At Chefoo, on 30th June, 
LouisA, beloved and only daughter of 
James and Lillie McMullan, C. I. M., 
aged one year and eight months. 


ANNIE 


DEPARTURES. 


From Shanghai, 9th June, Mr. and Mrs. 
Tuos. Hurron and two children, Mr. 
and Mrs. Gro. GRAHAM Brown and 
two children, Mr. W. E. Burnett, 
and Miss J. A. Miuugr, all of C. I. 

-M., for England. 

From Chefoo, Dr. and Mrs. C. R. 
Mitts and family, and from Shanghai, 
Dr. and Mrs. GC. W. Marersr, of Am. 
Presbyterian Mission, per Hmpress of 
India, on 12th July, for U. 8. A. 
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The Life of St. Furseus, Irish Missionary, 590-6585, A.D. 
BY REV. HENRY KINGMAN, M.A. 


F the celebrated missionaries of the early Irish Church, none is 
more dimly known to Anglo-Saxon Christians of to-day 
than St. Furseus, the interest and significance of whose life is in 
some respects greater than that of any of his associates. His 
influence as a messenger from God among the half-civilized peoples 
for whom he labored, was evidently great, and its results far-reach- 
ing ; but the importance of his place in history is due still more to 
his visions of the after-world, which came to him in middle life and 
affected all his later teaching. The accounts of these visions were 
handed down from generation to generation in many countries, and 
aided in moulding the eschatological views of medieval Church ; 
until from them as a seed grew the majestic conceptions of the poet 
Dante. 

It is somewhat remarkable, in view of this two-fold interest of 
his life, that up till the present time there has been in the English 
language none but the briefest sketch of his missionary life and 
work, and but slight mention—such as may be found in the trans- 
lation of Bede’s Anglo-Saxon Chronicle—of his famous visions of the 
hereafter.. The only primary sources of information—from which the 
material for the present sketch has been chiefly drawn—are two 
histories of the life and miracles of the saint, written in Monkish 
Latin, the one by a brother of Furseus’ own monastery in France 
within twenty-five years of the saint’s death, the other by an anony- 
mous hand, more than a century later.* 


* Secondary authorities, closely following the above are: (1) A life edited by 
Desmay, in French, in the year 1670; (2) Several abridged lives, mostly manus- 
eripts of the 14th century ; (3) Two Irish manuscripts, one of which, belonging to 
the 17th century, seems to comprise some additional though unreliable particulars ; 
(4) Modern hagiologists; O’Hanlon (Irish Saints) has written most at length: the 
Benedictines have also a brief sketch of his life and influence. 
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It is natural that these early biographers should have laid 
chief stress upon the story of glimpses into the unseen world, but it 
is an unfortunate consequence that they have given almost no 
details of his strictly missionary labors, but have contented them- | 
selves with multiplying the number of prodigies and miracles that, 
to their mind, naturally attended the life of a man so honored of 
God and holy. The present paper must share the one-sided devel- 
opment of these biographies, since they offer the only authentic 
information regarding Furseus’ life. Yet its value for any student 
of missions scarce needs the pointing out. The very wide difference 
between the conditions of missionary work in his time and those 
under which we labor, is one that is continually giving rise to mislead- 
ing comparisons, often to the disparagement of modern evangelistic 
effort. Even so brief a study of missions in early Britain as the 
following, makes plain many points of similarity as well as contrast 
between the work of Furseus and that of his 19th century successors. 
No effort has been made in the course of the paper to point them 
out, yet there are here texts for many homilies to our own company 
of workers, who labor for the regeneration of an empire already 
hoary when the last of the Druids passed away. 

As regards the visions of this Irish seer, there is in them little 
bearing upon missionary problems. ‘Their historical importance 
and their novelty to English readers, may perhaps afford a sufficient 
justification for their insertion in this story of his life. 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF FURSEY. 

(1) His Work in Hibernia ?—635 A.D. 

(2) 5, » 9 Hast Anglia 633-648 A.D. 

(O) ~.,, S  syactereaal 648-653 (?) A.D. 

His Work in Hibernia. (Yype-written MS.) 

‘he missionary St. Furseus, or Fursey as the name is gen- 
evally written, was born of a noble* Scottish family, in Munster 
County, Ireland, about the close of the sixth century, His grand- 
father seems to have been one of the petty kings of the country ; 
but it is evident in any case that Fursey, like so many of the early 
missionaries, had the prestige of high birth and the advantage of 
the fullest culture then obtainable by youths of rank. Little is 
known of his early days except that to the devoutly credulous minds 
of his biographers his childhood was accompanied by signs and 
portents not unlike those attributed in the Apocryphal Gospels to 
the infancy of Christ. 


* Fursey is referred to indifferently as Scot or Irishman. Ireland _ itself was for 
many centuries called Scotia or Scotland, North Britain not receiving this name 
until late in the Middle Ages. It was then called Scotia Minor, to distinguish it 
from Ireland, which was called Scotia Major. 
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His training was essentially monastic, and from boyhood he 
was accustomed to the rigidly ascetic ideas and observances that 
crippled his usefulness in after life. His education was intrusted 
to learned monks, and by them he was instructed not only in the 
Scriptures, but in all sacred learning and in monastic discipline. 
He was a proficient student, so much so that as a young man he was 
celebrated for his profound knowledge of the Bible, and for his 
ability as a preacher of the word of life. Above all, however, was he 
distinguished for his fair and noble Christian character,—the secret 
of his influence with many of the rude men to whom he preached, 
and the source of the extraordinary reputation for holiness which 
he afterwards achieved. Prudent, self-controlled and firm in his 
adherence to the right, he was yet humble, patient and loving, 
and (so writes a brother monk) wisdom did in him so adorn all 
the virtues that his speech was always with grace seasoned with 
salt. After leaving his home he still spent several years in the 
study of the Bible, and then, deeming himself sufficiently instructed 
in its truth, he built a monastery in a place to which the religious 
resorted from all sides—near the preseent Kildare in Galway—and 
began his work as a Christian teacher. 

It was early in this period of his life in Ireland that he saw, 
while prostrated by illness, those famous visions that were to 
reappear centuries later in nobler dress, in the Divine Comedy of 
Dante. Stirred to renewed zeal by these heavenly monitions, he 
gave himself for upwards of ten years to preaching through the 
length and breadth of Ireland, the message of repentance and 
faith, like another John the Baptist, with such eloquence and 
power that thousands flocked to hear him, and unjust kings and 
prelates trembled at his approach. 

The precise nature of his missionary work, though nowhere dis- 
tinctly stated by his biographers, may be inferred from the character 
and religious conditions of the people who formed his hearers. 

The Irish nation seem always to have been distinguished for 
their cultivation of religious observances; for many years before the 
introduction of Christianity among them, their land was known as the 
Sacred Islands. 

[In any case it is certain that when the Gospel of Christ reached 
them in the fifth century, it spread with remarkable rapidity among 
the different tribes, so that at the death of St. Patrick in 492 (?) there 
remained a large and thoroughly organized Irish Church. Thus 
Patrick himself writes, near the close of his life: ‘ The Irish, who 
never had the knowledge of God and always until now have worshiped 
idols and unclean things, have lately become the people of God oe 
Lord, and are called the Sons of God.” 
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As it is undeniable that Patrick was the founder and organ- 
izer of this national Church, so we are to find the explanation of its 
character in the religious and ecclesiastical views that he himself 
possessed. He was. a ‘Trinitarian and a firm believer in the 
sovereignty of grace, in justification by faith, and in regeneration 
by the Spirit. 

In his confession appears no trace of belief in Purgatory, 
adoration of the Virgin Mary, transubstantiatiou, or the authority 
of the Pope. The organization of the Church, and not a few of 
its observances, were wholly different from those which prevailed 
under Roman superintendence: even in Britain, Diocesan bishops 
were uuknown. Wherever Patrick could gather a congregation of 
believers, however small, there he ordained a bishop for its care ; 
aud thus there were at his death some hundreds of these bishops, or 
parish priests, who were often under the authority of presbyters 
or even laymen. 

And as Hibernia did not fall under the limits of the old Roman 
Empire, its Church did not come under the canons of the general 
councils, and these wide differences in polity and worship remained 
untouched for centuries. Unfortunately, however, Patrick shared 
fully the enthusiasm of his age for the monastic life, and stamped 
indelibly the monastic character upon the Irish Church. Orders of 
virgin Druids and Druidesses had doubtless prepared the people’s 
minds for receiving favorably the idea of communities of monks and 
nuns, so that within a single century under the new faith a goodly 
proportion of the inhabitants of the island had taken up the 
monastic life. 

With this glance at the character of the primitive Church, we 
may judge intelligently of the condition in which Fursey found it, 
a hundred years later on. Well did the island deserve to be called 
the Island of Saints. So great was the number of those connected 
with the religious seminaries, that some have asserted that ae 
embraced half the population of the island.* 

The comparative peace that Ireland had enjoyed for many 
years, and the enthusiasm of the people for every form of learning, 
had placed it far above ali the countries of Europe in the opportu- 
nities that it offered for mental and spiritual culture. At a time 
when Gregory the Great was obliged to confess that he was ignorant 
of Greek (Epistles 7-32, 11-74), there were ministers in Ireland 
who studied the New Testament in the original. 

In the larger monasteries the dlicgadies were instructed if 
mathematics, astronomy and in the ancient classics. Students 

(* A single teacher—Comghall of Bangor—is said to have had three thousand 
pupils. ) 
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flocked thither from all countries, and late in the seventh century 
many of the Anglo-Saxon nobility came seeking religious instruction, 
so famous were the Irish teachers for their knowledge and love of 
the Holy Scriptures. Nor was the light that burned so brightly at 
home selfishly guarded for national illumination only, but was 
carried everywhere abroad by Scottish missionaries. 

But there is another side to this attractive picture of Christian 
growth. Everywhere through the island there were nunneries and 
monasteries which withdrew into centres the Christian influence that 
should have been all abroad leavening the masses. It was but a 
few years since heathenism had been abolished among certain tribes, 
and the artificial life of monastic seclusion was not favorable to the 
rooting out of those heathen customs and superstitions that linger 
long among the peasantry even where the light shines brightest. 
The hot Celtic blood, too, kept the different kingdoms in a perpetual 
turmoil of civil war, the monks themselves and even the women 
taking part in the bloodiest battles. LHven the great Columba was 
concerned in three noted battles, where ecclesiastics fought on 
either side. 

From Fursey’s visions we learn that the vices of spiritual 
pride and ecclesiastical arrogance had begun to spread among the 
clergy ; that they were inclined to exalt work-righteousness above 
holiness of the heart and of the affections ; that they laid more 
weight upon trivial rites and ceremonies than upon conformity 
to great moral laws, and that they were becoming worldly in 
their love of money and of bodily ease. Both the doctors of 
the Church and the civil rulers had become destroyers of souls by 
their evil example, being avaricious, wrathful and licentious, and 
neglecting the souls committed to their charge. 

There was abundant need then of the ten years of itinerant 
preaching that Fursey spent in his native land. His work was 
chiefly that of warning and stirring up to greater faithfulness the 
careless nobility and clergy, but without respect of persons he 
preached to all, and multitudes flocked reverently to hear him as a 
messenger from God. ‘To the poor he distributed alms, healed 
their sick, cast out demons and made himself truly the pastor of the 
sheep, seeking nothing worldly for himself. eared by prelates and 
kings, he was yet gentle to his inferiors ; distinguished by divine 
virtues, he was loveable to all good men, but terrible to evil men 
and sinners.” So writes his brother monk. 


Work wn East Anglia. 


But the preacher’s health and endurance failed under the con- 
stant pressure of active work. The crowds that thronged him daily 
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eut him off from the peaceful life of contemplation for which he 
longed, and the envy of certain brother ecclesiastics weighed upon 
his spirits. He determined to preach Christ in other lands. Glorious 
examples were before him: he was only one in a noble company of 
[rish apostles. Thirty years before, Columba had died before the 
altar of the mission Church in Iona, whence the light of the Gospel 
had shined out into all northern Britain. When Fursey was still 
studying at home, Columba and his companions were wandering 
from place to place through Kurope, and St. Gall was gathering 
his colony of hermits among the Swiss forests. Aidan, Kilian, 
Livin and Fridolin, two of them to find martyrs’ deaths, were 
already at their work abroad, or were soon to undertake it; and 
scores of others, whose names have been forgotten together with 
those of their heathen converts, still further swelled the ranks of 
Irish missionaries. 

Leaving all that he possessed, Fursey with a few companions, 
crossed over to England, and passing through the country of the 
Britons, came into the kingdom of the Hast Angles. It was here 
that most of his missionary life was spent; for in Ireland he was 
rather evangelist than missionary, and of the few years that he spent 
in Gaul little time could have been given to the preaching of the 
Gospel. Here again we must judge of the character. of his labors 
from the condition of the people among whom he worked, and from 
the extent to which a pure Christianity had gained foothold in the 
country. 

When and how Christianity first reached Britain, is a matter of - 
conjecture ; but we know that there were three British bishops at 
the Council of Arles in 314, and that in the 4th century Christianity 
was recognized by the state in Britain (South Britain) and was 
professed by the mass of the population. The latter part of the 
fifth century, however, saw Christianity disappear like vapor from the 
eastern countries, before the overwhelming fury of the pagan Saxons. 

At the time that the Roman legions were finally withdrawn, the 
nation was left divided, without national life or nobility of character, 
and weakened by Roman civilization, For them, “liberty was help- 
lessness, freedom anarchy.” Unable to defend themselves against the 
Picts, in an evil hour they summoned aid from the German races 
near them on the Continental coast. In 449 Hengist and Horsa 
landed aud soon turned their arms against the Britons. ‘There 
followed those scenes of horror, of which the British historian Gildas 
has left the bitter chronicle. ire and sword, torture and slavery, 
starvation, and death from cold and misery, swept away the wretched 
islanders. ‘Their churches remained only as smoking ruins; their 
monasteries covered with blackened heaps the dead bodies of the 
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murdered monks, and a wave of darkest heathenism swept over 
the half of England. ‘The invaders were checked for a little about 
520, A.D., by the prowess of some British hero, whose dim figure 
has for us taken the shape of the King Arthur of romance. But 
the check was only temporary, and the seventh century saw the 
infidels established on the eastern coast as far north as the Firth of 
Forth. 

Not a gleam of Christian light had reached them during all this 
time. To the Britains they were “ barbarians,” ‘‘ wolves,” ‘ dogs,”’ 
““whelps from the kennel of barbarism, hateful to God and man,” 
(Gildas, Lib. Quer. 1, 23), nor is it strange that the miserable 
victims made no effort towards the conversion of their oppressors. 

But with the close of the sixth century (597) came Augustine 
and his forty monks, sent by the good Pope Gregory. They estab- 
lished themselves in Canterbury, having been granted homes by 
Ethelbert, the powerful king of Kent. ‘There they gave themselves 
to frequent prayer, watching and fasting; preaching the word of 
life to as many as they could reach, and despising worldly things. 
Soon several believed and were baptized, “admiring the simplicity 
of their blameless lives and the sweetness of their heavenly teaching.” 

The baptism of the king and many of his people quickly 
followed, and though under a later ruler (616) idolatry was again 
restored, yet the nation was henceforth nominally Christian. 
From the Christian kingdom of Kent, the light was not long in 
spreading to the other nations, though the work was carried 
on by Romish missionaries without the help or co-operation of 
the British Church. At this time the primitive national Church 
had largely recovered from its moral degradation of the century 
previous, but Augustine, by his arrogance and narrowness of 
mind, had succeeded in so rousing the obstinacy of the British 
bishops, that they refused all fellowship with the Latia clergy, 
and for centuries regarded their Christianity as a thing of nought. 
Thus we find Bede welcoming a slaughter of the British monks as 
a divine judgment upon their impiety and perfidy. But the Latin 
clergy were active and earnest, and through them the Gospel was 
carried, from Kent as a centre, successively to the kingdoms 
of the E. Saxons (604), the Northumbrians (627), the E. Angles 
(627-631), the W. Saxons (635), the Middle Angles (653), and the 
Mercians (655). 

But it is with the kingdom of East Anglia that we have partic- 
ular concern. It is a significant fact that, in the Christianizing of 
Britain, the work uniformly began with the king and nobles, and 
from them worked down to the lower classes, instead of leavening 
first the people and reaching finally the king. ‘The early missionaries 
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sought first of all the patronage of the authorities, and though 
they thus escaped persecution, the evil of merely nominal conver- 
sions became conspicuous. This fact explains the ease with which 
the profession of Christianity could be made or unmade at the 
pleasure of the reigning sovereign, and explains also how the grossest 
heathenism could linger long after the leaders of the nation had 
been baptized. Hast Angha presents several of these strange 
phenomena. Fifteen years before Fursey set foot in England, 
Redwald, the heathen king of the heathen Angles, had been baptized 
while on a visit to Kent. But his newly adopted religion sat 
loosely upon him, for on his return to Anglia he made no endeavor 
to secure Christian teaching for his subjects, and in his own temple 
had an altar to Christ and one to devils side by side. Redwald’s 
successor was persuaded to adopt fully the Christian faith, and this 
he did in the year 627, only six years before Fursey came among his 
people. His nobles, however, were firmly bound to the old Teutonic 
paganism ; they hated the sight of the cross, a despised symbol, 
associated in their minds only with the conquered Britons. And 
so they murdered their Christian king in the year of. his conversion. 

But the time of blessing for East Anglia could not much longer 
bedelayed. The half brother of the murdered king—Sigebert—had 
been driven into exile. He had put himself under instruction in the 
monastic schools of Gaul, so that when in 630 he returned to England 
to take the crown, he was a most Christian and learned man. His 
first step upon his accession to his throne was to cause all the province 
to partake of the sacraments of the faith. In this he was much_ 
helped by the opportune arrival of the Burgundian bishop Felix, 
who remained with him, laboring faithfully for upwards of seventeen 
years. And “this pious husbandman of the spiritual field found 
large fruit in believing souls, delivering all that province from 
long-standing iniquity and infelicity, and bringing it to the faith and 
works of righteousness, and the gifts of everlasting blessedness.”’ 
(Bede 2, 15). | 

It was when Felix had but begun his work that Fursey and his 
companions arrived in the country (633), and were warmly welcomed 
by the king. We learn that first of all he proceeded to build a 
‘“noble monastery” within the limits of a “camp” or castle, 
called Onobheresburg (now Burgh Castle, in Suffolk). There. 
he gathered many holy men, who, by his example, by the monastic 
discipline, and by various labors of life, had attained the grace of 
humility and love. But his life was far from that of a recluse. He 
devoted himself to confirming in the faith and love of Christ those 
who had already believed,—this first of all. But he was among a 
heathen people, where as yet no large number could have embraced 
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the Gospel. Aud so he took up his wonted labor of preaching the 
good tidings of salvation, and by the example of his holiness and the 
power of his preaching, won over to Christ many of the unbelievers. 
To the nobility, too, he preached with great effect, dwelling upon 
the necessity of complete self-renunciation in the following of Christ, 
thus winning over many of them to a monastic life. Hven the king 
himself became so great a lover of the heavenly kingdom that he 
took the cowl and retired into a cell which he had constructed for 
himself, there dwelling in prayer and daily labor with his hands. 


(To be concluded newt month.) 
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Two Important Questions. 
Rev. We S. AMENT, A. D.C. F. M. 


HERE has recently passed away in the heart of Africa a young 
missionary, who seems to have made a deep impression upon 
his contemporaries. His name was Graham Wilmot Brooke, and 
he was an agent of the Church Missionary Society. During the last 
days of his too brief career, he addressed a communication to his 
Society, in which he asks certain questions, which show that he had 
thought deeply and well on missionary subjects; furthermore, had 
the courage of his convictions to protest against certain popularly 
accepted methods. We select only two of these questions, not 
necessarily for extended discussion, but only to bring them to 
more general attention, as they suggest certain radically divergent 
methods of presenting the Gospel to the heathen. 

1. “Should we aim at magnifying or minimizing the benefits of 
civilization 2”? Theanswer Mr. Brooke makes is, ‘“‘ We are careful to 
avoid praising civilization or civilized powers to the heathen.” Is he nght 
in this answer? Before a missionary has been many years in a country 
like China, there will, almost of necessity, grow out of his experience 
a certain theory of what seems to him the best method of presenting 
gospel truth to the heathen. ‘This theory, consciously or unconsciously, 
will shape his preaching and control much of his activity, and its 
ultimate fruitage will be seen in the character of the Church which he 
establishes, as well as in his own spiritual life. Assured, as all are, of 
the superiority of Western civilization, and seeing the crying need of 
improvement in the public and private life of the Chinese, one asks, 
what stronger argument is there to move men than to point them to the 
progress of the great nations of the Western world? First, we point 
to the moral trophies of Christian civilization, the many and varied 
institutions for relieving human distress, reaching out even to dumb 
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animals. After that, it is most natural to indicate the material 
benefits of civilization, labor-saving machines, telegraphs, railways, 
electrical appliances, ‘sulphuric acid,” and the various ways in which 
wealth is easily acquired; notice will be taken of the undeveloped 
resources of the Chinese empire and the possibility of such improvement 
in agricultural and mining appliances as that the poverty of the people 
may be greatly ameliorated. This is a natural line of thought and 
argument, and that it is a favorite line with some is shown in the 
number of books and articles in exposition of it. Now, no one can 
deny that there are moral benefits which are the natural outcome of 
the spread of Christian truth. Those reforms which spring from moral 
or religious conviction, reforms which elevate a class or classes of 
society, alleviate hard conditions of life,—these are the product of 
Christianity. But what natural relation, we ask, is there between 
Christianity and the purely material benefits of civilization, benefits 
which had their origin in the commercial spirit of the age, devised with 
no necessary reference to any moral or spiritual result, such as 
railways, steam-ships, labor-saving devices, etc. P Is it not an over- 
statement to claim these things as a natural or necessary product of 
Christianity ? The human mind, by a process of evolution, has 
brought about many results valuable and useful to mankind. Because 
the many excellent products of modern civilization have been simulta- 
neous in time with the wide diffusion of Christianity, does not prove 
that the latter was the origin of them all. The statement would carry 
one too far: then slavery, intemperance, evils of opium, cruelties to the 
Chinese in Christian countries, etc., could be attributed to Christianity 
by the same logic. Contemporaneousness or contiguity do not prove 
origin. Modern civilization as revealed in ‘‘ Darkest England” and 
all our large cities, even as seen among foreigners up and down 
the coast of China, does not commend itself as an argument for 
Christianity. ‘Che implantation of Christianity in any heart does not 
necessarily imply the acceptance of all the so-called benefits of 
civilization. ‘They are not related to each other as the branch is 
related to the vine. The oldest Chinese Christian in Peking, the 
firss man baptized, to this day has no faith in foreign medicine, nor 
any interest whatever in foreign devices or machinery. Is he any 
the less a Christian therefore? Is there not too much of practically 
making the acceptance of Western ideas synonymous with acceptance 
of Christianity ? / 
Furthermore, does not this whole style of preaching which 
glorifies Western civilization really weaken all argument for true 
Christianity ? We believe it does, for three reasons, briefly: (1) It _ 
has the decrepitude of an overstatement. It assumes too much ; it 
ig something dragged in, and no more sustains or advocates Christian- 
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ity than material progress among the inhabitants of Venus would. (2) 
It diverts attention from the spiritual nature of Christian life, and makes 
Utilitarianism take the place of holiness, purity and temperance. 
(3) It fills the minds of converts with vague hopes and expectations 
of material gain which cannot be realized. Many think in some way 
or other the foreigners have defrauded them because their worldly 
prospects are in no special respects improved by their entering the 
Church. 

The second question asked by Mr. Brooke is as follows : ‘‘Should 
we aim at getting influence with the natives as a preliminary to unfold- 
ing unwelcome truth?” He replies: ‘It is our experience in this 
field that influence which is gained at the price of keeping unpleasant 
truths in the back-ground, is not worth having; for it parts like a 
rope of sand when a faithful attitude is assumed.” It is strenuously 
held by many that we must deal gently with the inherited prejudices 
and customs of the Chinese. Entwined as they are with all their 
national and private life, they should not receive too severe a 
shock and further intercourse be broken. We are told also that the 
heathen Chinaman is unable to take in the full scope of Christian 
truth at once, and that it should gradually be unfolded before him. 
Unpleasant reflections upon national characteristics should be 
studiously avoided. Praise should judiciously be meted out to the 
ancient sages and passages quoted to show the intimate relation 
the Classics sustain to Bible truth. On no account is the worship 
of ancestors to be mentioned except in accents of praise. The name | 
of Jesus should be metamorphosed into that of the “ Lord of the 
World’s Salvation.’ A modicum of truth will do for the first few 
addresses; tell the people something about foreign countries, 
possibly talk a little English just to please them, show them some 
mechanical toy, gently throw out the hint that this globe was 
made by ‘the Old Man of the Heavens.’ Acquiring courage 
from the applause of the people, you may now possibly announce 
that there is One God who made heaven and earth and show the 
emptiness of idolatry. But by no means, in these first interviews, 
are the doctrines of sin and depravity, and the Atonement, much 
less the Resurrection to be introduced. The people are not ready 
for these advanced truths. ‘They should be prepared by a long 
course of instruction. Not so the method of Paul, or his Master. 
To the Athenians, though with exquisite tact, introducing the sub- 
ject of his discourse, he did not tail to proclaim the ‘whole counsel 
of God,” and explained to them the resurrection from the dead 
though it excited their derisive sneers. Not with honeyed phrases 
did he preach to Agrippa and Festus, nor at Ephesus and Rome. 
“Tn season and out of season” does not mean a brusque treading 
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over the prejudices of one’s hearers, but it does mean such loyalty 
to truth that the greater fear will be that it will not be proclaimed 
rather than that some one may take offence at its utterance. The 
true preacher, of course, will adjust his speech more or less to the 
circumstances of his hearers and the occasion, but he will not. 
consent to be fettered by a theory which may leave him with the 
consciousness that sometimes he (in his message) had been weak, 
when he might have been strong. Better to err, if it is an error, 
in telling all the truth than to writhe under the thought of a lost 
opportunity. Looking at the results of preaching, we believe the 
best experience will justify the reply of Mr. Brooke. Who has 
not been astonished at the beneficent result of a bold proclamation 
of the truth! Dr. Clough, of the Telegu Mission, speaks of the 
squads of people who came from distant villages to receive the 
truth, who had never seen a Christian preacher. The truth itself 
is a preacher of magnificent power, and it is the business of the 
human agent to simply give it to the people. After all, is there 
not a danger of there growing up in our minds a subtle wnbelref 
in the power of Christian truth to do its own. proper work? 
Must it be covered with human devices lest it may injure the 
feelings of sinful men? The Bible everywhere indicates that 
truth is humiliating to the natural man, and does not tend to 
make him at peace with himself. A, sugar-coated Gospel which 
sends a man away self-contented and satisfied with his various 
excellencies, is not to be extracted from the teachings of St. Paul. 
Preferable to a change of method in our preaching is a change in the 
heart of the preacher by which he becomes more en rapport with his 
mighty themes and more in the spirit of the Man of Nazareth. ‘It 
is not in our stars, but in ourselves that we are underlings.”’ 


—— ne 6 ee 


Collectanea. 


Darwin ON Foretan Missions.—This is what Mr. Darwin once 
said about some critics of foreign missions :— 

“They forget, or will not remember, that human sacrifice and 
the power of an idolatrous priesthood; a system of profligacy 
unparalleled in any part of the world; infanticide, a consequence of 
that system; bloody wars, where the conquerors spared neither 
women nor children,—that all these things have been abolished ; and 
that dishonesty, imtemperance, and licentiousness have been greatly 
reduced by the introduction of Christianity. Ina voyager to forget 
these things is a base ingratitude; for should he chance to be at 
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the point of shipwreck on some unknown coast, he will most devoutly 
pray that the lesson of the missionary may have extended thus far.’’ 
* : # a 

‘Fort or Ipots.”—Canton is a heathen city. Like Athens of 
old, it is ‘full of idols.””’ Temples abound, each with its gilded 
images and shrines. Shrines are met with at every turn, some rude 
‘and inexpensive, others elaborate and costly, but each with the incense 
sticks burning before the idol or tablet. Many of the shops and 
most of the private dwellings have their shrines, with or without an 
image, The streets also vie with each other in elaborate scenic 
displays, accompanied with rude music, to propitiate the god of fire, 
high bamboo structures being erected for the purpose, and 
protessional performers being engaged to conduct the exhibition. 
Passing through the girls’ school building under the guidance of 
Miss Lewis, we noticed a singular device on the roof of an adjoining 
house. On the comb of the roof was perched a clay rooster in 
gorgeous colours; immediately in front of him and on the next lower 
row of tiles was a hideous-looking image, while lower still were 
three miniature cannon made of earthenware and pointed directly 
at the school, all, we were assured, to ward off the evil influences of 
a Christian school!—John Gillespie, D.D. 

| . * * 

Teacnine GnoarapHy vunpeR Dirricuurizs.—My large map 
decorates the smoky walls of my temporary abode, to be referred to 
for historical and ethnological purposes. Now and then a caller 
comes in to see what manner of man the “foreigner” is, as well as 
to inspect the “Ten-thousand Kingdom LHarth-plan’”’ whose fame 
has been noised abroad. One man was very eager to exhibit hig 
knowledge of the Earth, and, hearing me explain that the green 
colored. sections at the extreme east and west together formed China, 
he hastened to enlighten the rest by observing, ‘‘ Yes, you see all the 
green portions of the map pay tribute to the Middle Kingdom! ” 
This was rather hard on Persia,. Italy, Germany, Portugal, Mexico, 
Peru and certain British possessions. Fortunately the United 
States was not green. Another heathen caller wished the map 
explained. As I expatiated upon the rotundity of the Harth I 
noticed a doubtful expression on his face. Unfortunately I stated 
that the Harth diurnally revolves! Immediately he turned away, lit 
his pipe at my stove, mumbling to himself, ‘World round! Revolves! 
Humph! Men and water would all fall off and everything would 
fly to pieces!” He departed.—Rev. Frank Chalfant. 

* # + 

Manu on tHe Supsecr or Deara.—There are these two quaint 

shlokas, i, 55 56: ‘ The individual soul, having endued itself with 
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darkness, remains there for a long time, accompanied with the 
organs of sense, nor performs its proper functions; then it departs 
from the body. When, having reduced itself to the size of an atom, 
it enters, in a contracted form into a grain of seed, whether animal 
or vegetable, fren it deserts the body.” In vi, 76, 81, death is 
described in (negatively) fascinating colours, to induce the Brahman 
of the fourth stage of life gladly to acquiesce in it, if not to accelerate 
its approach. ‘ He should forsake this body with its frame made of 
bones, bound together by sinews, smeared with flesh and _ blood, 
covered over with skin, of a bad odour, full of vile secretions, beset 
by old age and sorrow, the fragile abode of disease, the seat of 
desires, and transitory. As a tree leaves the river-bank [being 
swept away without its will], or as a bird leaves tree [consciously ], 
so does he, abandoning this body, free himself from pain as from an 
alligator. Leaving the merit of his good deeds to his friends, and the 
demerit of his evil deeds to his enemies, by the force of meditation he 
enters the everlasting abode of Brahm%. When he intentionally diverts 
himself of all intention, then does he enter upon felicity, here and in 
eternity. ‘Thus having gradually abandoned all ties, and being at 
length freed from all antitheses [of pleasure and pain, virtue and 
vice, and so on], at last he takes up his abode in Brahmi.”—Rev, 
W. Hooper in Indian Hv. Review. 





Union in Bible and Tract Work. 
BY REV. JONATHAN LUNES, L. M. 8. 


HE fast increasing band of Christian missionaries in China 
consists of men and women who, despite outward differences, 
are manifestly one in heart and purpose. That real unity which ig 
a far grander life force than the deceptive uniformity so often 
mistaken for it, has created a sense of strength among us for 
combined service. Hence the Conference of 1890 and the hopes 
built upon its plans. The old theoretic faith in our solidarity has 
given place to a glad sense of real brotherhood. Conscious of 
sharing with each other in the pulsating tide of love to God and 
men, which isthe heart throb of Christ in His Church, we know that 
we share a common life, and a spirit of trust and mutual depen- 
dence has grown up, which must have glorious results ere long. 
Naturally, one of the first fruits of this growing sense of 
brotherhood is impatience of all that hinders its development or 
prevents the united action through which it finds expression and 
can alone make its power felt. And this impatience is the ex- 
planation of a good deal that 1s going on in mission circles now, 
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Perhaps it is also natural that it is in respect of matters in 
which we are already working together that we feel existing 
difficulties most. At any rate, it is the very agencies which we 
have been most wont to rejoice in as enabling us. best to manifest 
our oneness and most effectively to help each other, which are 
proving inadequate to meet present needs, and which actually seem, 
in some respects, to hinder the cause they were meant to serve. 
And the question | wish now to raise is whether the time has not 
come when our deepened conscious unity should give us wisdom 
and courage enough to sweep all hindrances away, and by some 
broad, well-planned scheme of concerted effort to increase in- 
definitely our strength. Not possessing myself either the skill in 
organization or the executive power which such a task involves, 
I am yet probably only one of many who long to see it accomplished 
and who believe that it will be. The first step is to get the matter 
clearly before us, and to find out what is possible. My part will 
have been done if i can start its discussion. You will have guessed 
of course already that | am writing with reference to our various 
societies for the printing and circulation of the Bible and other 
distinctively Christian literature. I would not willingly say a 
word which could grieve any one. Neither for those to whose 
consecrated zeal we owe the existence of those great organizations 
in the past; nor for those who are now so faithfully guiding 
them have we, any of us, other feelings than those of gratitude 
and confidence. They have rendered, and are still rendering, 
priceless service to the Church in China. But new times require 
new plans. It implies no reproach to say that existing modes of 
working are somehow unsatisfactory, and that they involve also a 
large amount of hurtful friction. Besides, this great mission field 
has peculiarities of its own, which can only be met by a wise 
devolution of responsibility upon those: who know its needs best. 

So it has probably occurred to many beside myself that the Jocal 
unification of the work of the three great Buble Societies, were this 
possible, would be an unspeakable gain, whether as regards economy, 
efficiency or Christian brotherhood. And if the circulation of the 
Bible could be associated with that of the sacred hterature of which 
it is the parent, the gain would be yet greater. 

Now, why should this not be? Why should we not have one 
“ Bible, Book, and Tract Society for China,” possessing the confi- 
dence and having the cordial support of the great Societies in our 
home lands, and commanding the allegiance of every missionary ? 
Think of the many vexed questions which might thus find a happy 
solution. Think of the relief to all of us as regards some matters 
which we find it hard even to make intelligible to friends at a 
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distance. Think of the possible outgrowth from such a Society of 
a vast and well-ordered system of colportage, carrying a common 
Christian literature into every corner of the empire. Think of the 
natural process through which such a Society might and wauld, in 
the course of years, pass into the hands of the native Church and be 
a blessing to the land long after the initiatory work of evangeliza- 
tion we have come to perform had been accomplished. Above all, 
think of the visible unity of action which would be at once secured 
for us, and which would have a mighty influence alike upon the 
heathen and upon our countrymen in China, closing the mouths of 
—scoffers and opening many a door for service. 

“A dream,” is it? ‘‘Impracticable!” So men tell us is our 
whole mission. But for ws the question is simply: (1) whether its 
realization would be helpful and (2) whether it ought now to be 
attempted. As to the one, I for one have no doubt whatever, the 
other needs light cast upon it. 

The undoubted existence of serious difficulties should not dis- 
courage. .There is, surely, statesmanship among us skillful enough to 
devise a way through them, and courage, faith and love enough to 
dare the effort. Some seeming hindrances will disappear at a 
touch, others will prove less serious than we fear. While yet others 
exist to-day as old enemies, and will certainly not be strengthened. 

Still it is no light matter that is thus proposed, but one likely 
to tax—if certain to reward—our best energies. A Bible and ‘Tract 
Society for China ought to have its own press, its central depot, 
and an efficient if limited paid executive. Its constitution, more- 
over, must be such as to command sympathy and confidence not 
only here but in Europe and America. 

While it 1s evident that such a Society must needs for many 
years to come be mainly dependent for its income upon the Parent 
Societies in Great Britain and the United States, there can be little 
doubt that a very much larger sum could be raised by itself in 
China than is now given or than many would deem possible. ‘To 
begin with: Every missionary would wish to be a member, and if the 
entitling subscription were only a dollar, this would itself yield a 
large sum. Nor can we doubt that liberal gifts would come in 
which no existing organization attracts, while the saving in the costs 
of administration would enable the funds from abroad to be utilised 
as they cannot be at present. It cannot be a wise arrangement 
which provides us with three Bible Societies’ agents and depdts, to 
say nothing of half a dozen competing Tract Societies. It cannot 
be a wise system under which more than the first cost of a book is or 
may be spent in its circulation. It ought to be possible to prevent 
such scandals as one I heard of on good authority this week, where 
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a man republished an old work as a new one, having made it his 
own by the alteration of a single character! But one need not say 
more. 

The existing local tract societies have been undoubtedly an 
important step in the right direction. They are evidence, I think, 
that the idea of a Bible and Tract Society for the empire is not 
utopian after all, and they give us valuable hints as to how such a 
united society might be brought into being. Why should not this 
great work be undertaken, at any rate in its initial stages, by the 
brethren to whom we already owe so much and who have served so 
instructive an apprenticeship as the organizers of the societies at 
Hankow, Shanghai and elsewhere? ‘This would be indeed to put 
the crown upon what they have already done. Nor can I see why 
the esteemed agents of the Bible Societies themselves should not aid 
us in a scheme which would assuredly only secure a wider success 
for the work they love. The men to plan and to execute are alike 
among us to-day, if we can but persuade them to act. 

As to the constitution of the new Society, I have already said 
that a wise scheme must be the outcome of the experience of these 
leaders. A few suggestions are all | dare venture. It should be as 
simple as is consistent with effective work. As in the existing Bible 
Translation Committees, there should be a fair representation on its 
board. Perhaps at its basis a board of trustees, numbering say 
twelve members,—English, American, German, and Chinese,—with 
one or two from other nationalities. It might be that one each of 
the English and American members should in some way represent 
the home societies. This Board, whether larger or smaller, would 
be needful, because questions of property would be involved. Then 
there would be the executive employes of the Society, appointed 
presumably by vote of the trustees (or otherwise), and finally the 
important committees to decide upon the character and form of all 
publications. We shall all feel that one of the most difficult prob- 
lems would be the provision made for the election and continuous 
life of these committees. But the difficulty has been overcome in 
other equally momentous matters, and cannot be incapable of 
solution. 

In short, the lines of working already adopted successfully by 
one or two of the present Tract Societies only seem to need widen- 
ing to give us all we need for the new organization. Nor should 
any of the local societies cease to be. They should only change | 
their form, becoming auxiliaries to the central one, and fresh 
auxiliaries should be formed wherever possible. No true work now 
being done should be allowed to lapse, but all should be made 
available over the larger area. 
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Dr. W. J. Hall's Tour in Korea. 
(A Private Letter to a Friend.) 


©* March 4th, Rev. Mr. Jones and I started on a seven-hundred 

mile trip into the northern interior of Korea. Our pack 
ponies were loaded with books, medicines and a small quantity of 
provisions. These were put into boxes about the size of a small 
trunk and one box fastened on each side of the pony, which left a 
place in the centre for our blankets, upon which we rode when tired 
of walking. As our ponies could not travel faster than a walk, we 
were able to go on foot most of the journey. The principal modes of 
travelling in Korea are by pack pony, chair carried by men, rough 
ox cart, and on foot. How slow compared with our rapid railways 
in the home land! But we wished to meet the people, and this 
gave us every opportunity of stopping at the villages and towns 
that lay in our pathway. The Koreans showed us great kindness 
and hospitality. They have great faith in the foreign doctor. They 
believe him capable of curing all diseases that are brought to him, 
if he will. Those who have been blind from infancy expect to 
receive their sight, the deaf to hear and the dumb to speak. 

Early one morning I was sent for in great haste. A young 
man about twenty years of age had been suffering from fever for 
several days and was now at the point of death. I went as fast as 
possible, but as it was some distance away, it took considerable time 
to reach his home. The father met me at the door and informed me 
that his son had been dead nearly an hour, but urged me so strongly 
to come into the room that I consented. He was the only child, and 
I shall never forget the sorrow of the parents. ‘They pleaded with 
me to bring their son back to life. They said, “ Doctor, you can 
make the dead man live if you wish, and if you do we will do any- 
thing you ask of us.” J told them how sorry L was for their trouble, 
but to bring the dead back to life was beyond my power. I then 
pointed them to Jesus, and told them how to prepare for the life 
beyond the grave. We had prayer together, and I left them with 
Him who says, “My word shall not return unto me void.” 

In one of the villages I was called to see a young man suffer- 
ing with pleura pneumonia. Lite appeared to be fast ebbing 
away, and I entertained little hopes of his recovery. As we were 
only to be in the village over night, I left him some medicine 
and directions how to treat him. Judging from a human stand- 
point it seemed a hopeless case, but God has often shown us in 
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our work for Him that this is His work, and that all power 
ig given unto Him in heaven and in earth, and where it is 
for God’s glory we have a right to expect wonderful results. 
I pointed him to the Great Physician, and for the first time he 
and the family heard the glorious tidings of salvation. The 
father bought a copy of Matthew’s Gospel and promised to read it. 
Several weeks afterwards, as we returned to this village, the first to 
greet me was this young man. He had fully recovered, and his 
expressions of gratitude were very great. He said he was trying to 
do all that I had told him. He had been reading the good book 
every day, and the whole village of four hundred inhabitants knew 
what the doctor had done, and they met together every day to hear 
the good book read. The people flocked into our room and remained 
until nearly midnight, listening with the deepest interest to the 
story of salvation and inquiring the way to God. They pleaded 
with me to remain with them, and I was very sorry that I could not. 
In our return visits we will be able to follow up the work and 
reap the results. 

Although women are not expected to see any men except those 
of their own household, the medical missionary has no difficulty in 
gaining an entrance to the homes and hearts of the people. God is 
wonderfully opening up our way before us. We treated a large 
number of patients, sold a great many books and preached the 
Gospel to all with whom we came in contact. Many expressed 
themselves anxious to embrace Christianity. The fields are already 
white unto harvest, but the laborers are few. | 

We were able to live nearly entirely upon native food. It 
consists of rice kim-che, highly seasoned with cayenne pepper, fish 
(often spoiled), soup, beans, and sometimes pork and beef. If we 
did not see them preparing our meals, or know what we were getting, 
the food would be much more palatable. At one hotel we saw nine 
dog skins spread on the straw roof. We asked what they did with 
the dogs. The reply was, ‘‘ We make soup of them.” 1 had quite 
enjoyed the soup previous to this, but I left it untouched the rest of 
the journey. I also gave up the meat, as 1 did not know whether 
I was getting beef or dog. My bill of fare had now narrowed down 
to rice and kim-che (made from a vegetable almost similar to our 
cabbage and raw turnip prepared somewhat similar to Sauerkrout), 
three times a day, with occasionally fish, chicken or eges. The fire 
which cooked our food warmed the stone and mud floor upon which 
we slept. Sometimes it was far too hot, at other times too cold. A 
day’s travel was from twenty-five or forty miles. On our return trip, 
on account of unexpected expenses, our money was running short. 
We were still several days’ travel from where we could get any. We 
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arose early one morning and prepared for a long day’s travel. I told 
my men that as our money was nearly gone I would only take two 
meals that day. About nine o’clock rain came on and continued 
nearly all day. At other times we would have waited for fine 
weather, but it was very necessary for us to push on now as rapidly 
as possible. I had walked 120 / (40 miles) that day, and late at night, 
foot-sore, wet, cold, hungry and weary, we came to an inn; we were 
given a small room with stone floor for a bed; no fire, clothes wet 
through, straw roof leaking. Here we spent the night. We were 
very tired and slept, notwithstanding our uncomfortable abode. We 
spent all excepting 20 cash (28 cash equals 1 cent) for lodging 
and breakfast. We travelled 20 miles that forenoon with less 
than a cent of money and several days journey from home. We 
had a cheque on the bank of heaven, and asked to have it cashed. 
(Philippians iv, 19.) We were within a mile of where we wished 
to get our dinner and feed our ponies. Just at this juncture we 
met a Japanese doctor that we had formerly known, but had not 
learned that he was then in that part of the country. If we had 
been ten minutes later we would have missed him, as he would have 
branched off to another road. We made known our situation. He 
said he would gladly let us have all the cash we wished. ‘‘ They 
that put their trust in the Lord shall never be confounded.” 





Christian Terminology in Chinese. 


eh oe the above head the Rev. J. Gibson published an 
article in the June Recorpgr, which is in my opinion very 
well-timed and worthy of general attention from the missionary 
body in China. I thoroughly endorse the remarks he therein makes 
on the dangers to be guarded against. In this connection I wish 
to call attention to what appears to me a very inaccurate word 
now generally in vogue, which notably appears in the blessing 
pronounced often at the conclusion of prayers: The grace of our 
Lord Jesus .. . and the fellowship (or communion) of the Holy 
Ghost, etc., quoted from IT. Cor, xii, 14, I mean the word of two 
characters or syllables—i my or fei 4G—used as a substitute for 
communion when connected with the Holy Ghost. What a won- ~ 
derful phrase is that, “the communion of the Holy Ghost”! How 
intimately connected with that other, ‘‘the communion of saints,” 
What a volume of Christian truth is enfolded in it! Unconsciously 
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our thoughts fly to such words as these in connection with it: 
“For by one Spirit are we all baptized into one body, etc.,” and 
“have been all made to drink into one Spirit.” Or, “ There is one 
body and one Spirit, etc.” I would ask, Does fy 4% indicate such 
a line of thought to any Chinese Christian, even the most 
instructed ? Some years ago I remember #4 jf was used. Why 
this word was discarded and the other substituted I have never 
been able to learn. There may be objections to its use, but it 
surely more nearly approaches the meaning of the original than 
its substitute. Iam not enough of a Greek scholar to venture to 
give my own opinion on the exact meaning of the original, so I 
here insert some notes copied from a recent publication, as follows :— 

“In the N. T., as in classical Greek, this word kovvwria means 
either participation, a share wv or intercourse, fellowship: 7 Kovwvia 
Tov dylov mvevuaros, li, Cor. xii, 14, “the communion of the Holy 
Ghost.” (Vulg., communicatio). Phil. i, 1, iii, 10. I. Cor.. x, 
16, “fis it not a communion of the body of Christ”? R. V., 
marg., ‘participation in.” (Vulg., participatio.) Gal. 1, 9, “the 
right hand of fellowship.” Acts 1, 42, “in the Apostles’ teaching 
and fellowship. ...” A. distinctly Christian sense of Kotrvwvria 
is contribution, jointly contributed benefaction, proof of fellowship: 
a use unknown to profane authors.” Now I ask, how is any such 
meaning to be wrung out of fk 4G? The first character means to 
move or affect ; the latter, to change or transform, and in com- 
bination there could, I suppose, be no better word to express 
the influence or operation of the Spirit on one or more things 
or persons, but I contend that this expression is utterly misplaced, 
when used for communion, when we wish to express the common 
possession of one Spirit pervading the Church, and hence the 
binding together of its members. In the translation of the Book 
of Common Prayer used by the C. M. 8. Mission in Mid-China 
“the communion of saints”? is expressed by 38 @E 44 2g, but Jey 44 
is used for ‘“‘the communion of the Holy Spirit.” Thus these two 
expressions, so intimately connected in Christian theology, the 
possession of the former depending on the latter, have no ostensible 
connection in Chinese! Let my readers take the trouble to look 
out the passages in the Mandarin Testament above mentioned, also 
I. John i, 3, 1. Cor. i, 9, and any others they may think of, and if 
not before, I think, they will now be convinced that it is a most 
important and desirable thing to decide on some good general 
expression by which to indicate the word fellowship or communion. 


M. N. 
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On Scripture Colportage. 


n° and since, the Missionary Conference in Shanghai, two years 

ago, much has been said about the use of the Scriptures as an 
evangelizing agency. It is well known that the colporteurs of two 
of the great Bible Societies working in China, circulate the Scrip- 
tures among the heathen without written note or comment, although 
the colporteurs of the British and Foreign Bible Society are 
supplied with an excellent introductory tract* in Kwan-hua, to give 
away with the books sold, one to each purchaser. Both at, and 
since, the Conference, severe criticism has been passed on two of 
the Bible Societies because they cannot see their way clear to isste 
and circulate annotated Scriptures. As desirable as judicious, non- 
sectarian, explanatory notes to those portions of Scripture generally 
circulated among the heathen may be, it is not my intention to 
occupy the pages of this magazine by advocating it. What the 
Bible Societies cannot do, they cannot do, and there is an end to it 
for the present. ’ 

Those advocating explanatory notes have said that the heathen 
cannot understand the books, and that but little fruit has resulted 
from the very extensive circulation of the Scriptures since the Bible 
Societies commenced work in China. There is much truth in these 
statements, but where is the fault? In the books, in the readers, 
or in those that distribute? I don’t think the fault can lie in the 
books, for I have met men, both of the literary and other classes, 
who have read and comprehended the narrative part of the gospels. 

The heathen cannot understand the Scriptures. Why? I think 
that the principal reason—particularly among the literati—is preju- 
dice to anything foreign. The books are regarded as foreign, and, 
although purchased (possibly as a sort of curiosity, or in consequence 
of the extreme cheapness) are carelessly perused. I have frequently 
seen scholars and others take a gospel, look at this page and that 
page indiscriminately, without paying any attention to the context, 
sometimes beginning to read in the middle of a sentence, and then 
return the book with the remark, ‘‘ I do not understand your books.” 
It has come to my notice that some expect to find the books written 
in poetical measure, and consequently stumble at first attempting 
to read them. It is well known that many stumble at the names, 
until the method of distinguishing them is pointed out, and even 
then many stumble because the names are meaningless, being only 


* IT have heard that the expense of this tract is defrayed by one of the Tract 


Societies. 
The American Bible Society provides chapter headings in the Mandarin 
editions, which are supposed to be somewhat helpful to the Chinese reader.—Ep. 
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foreign sounds represented by Chinese characters. These minor 
stumbling blocks, combined with the inborn prejudice against the 
books as foreign, make a somewhat formidable obstacle in the way 
of the Chinese reader to understanding what they read. 

But are there not other reasons? Are the distributors clear of 
blame in this? I think not. JI have conversed with several native 
colporteurs, and- have heard how work has been carried on, both by 
Kuropean and native distributors. In too many cases it has been 
the primary aim (I may not be far wrong in saying the sole aim in 
some) of the acting Bible colporteur to get rid of as many 
books as he can, thus degrading colportage into mere book-hawking, 
e.g., staying at a shop front until the shop-keeper buys a book, glad 
to get rid of the colporteur and the crowd with him, if he be a 
foreigner, for five or eight cash, the price of the book, which is then 
consigned to a drawer and remains there unread. I have heard, 
through Chinese, of a foreigner doing this, hurrying up the shop- 
keeper by saying, “ Be quick, be quick! I have little time.” Such 
can hardly be called Bible colportage, for, although using Bible 
Society funds in printing and circulating the Scriptures, the object 
of the Bible Society is thwarted by such methods. I have also 
heard of a foreigner sending a native with a certain vumber of 
books, giving him to understand that he is to go to a certain place, 
stay there, and within a certain time to dispose of the books; if he 
cannot, then his services as a colporteur are no longer required. 
I have also heard that some native colporteurs are expected to sell 
so many books within the month, regardless of the district they 
sell in or other attendant circumstances. Is it to be wondered at 
that under such circumstances, the native, not as thoroughly 
grounded in the principle of Christian honesty as the Anglo-Saxon, 
leaves a number of books at an inn, or by the wayside with a 
written request attached for passers-by to help themselves, and then 
report them as sold. Such methods both. bring dishonour on 
Scripture colportage and spoil the native colporteur, who, if proper- 
ly trained, would make a valuable helper. 

Let us now consider what better methods may be employed by 
those distributing Scriptures among the heathen. I do not think 
it would be far wrong in stating that the primary object of the 
Bible Societies in circulating Scriptures by colporteurs among the 
heathen is that those books may be, by Divine blessing, instrument- 
al in bringing some to a saving knowledge of the Truth, rather than 
the circulation of so many books per annum. Such being the case, 
those employed by the Bible Societies, or those voluntarily helping 
the Bible Societies to circulate their books, ought not to forget this. 

I have mentioned some of the various difficulties the heathen 
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reader has with the books: surely the colporteur ought to make it 
a point to remove those difficulties as far as possible. No pains 
ought to be spared in endeavouring to excite an interest in the 
books, that the people may be curious to examine for themselves 
the text-book of the religion of Jesus. So far as my experience 
goes, it is not advisable to coerce men into buying, especially when 
they have bought on previous occasions. Patience, gentleness, 
politeness and cheerfulness go a long way towards softening the 
prejudice against the books. An excellent plan is to read a portion 
of Scripture containing one of the prominent truths or teachings of 
the Gospel, such as Mark 1, 14, 15; xvi, 15, 16; John1, 1-5; im, 
16-18 ; v, 28, 29; Acts xvii, 24-81; and if the colporteur has a 
Testament for sale, Romans iii, 19-24; Rev. xx, 11-15. The 
bystanders ought to be encouraged to look at the books, with the as- 
surance that they will not be compelled to purchase in consequence. 
Care should be taken to supply those wishing to make another 
purchase with a book different to the one they already have, also a 
scholarly looking man should be offered a book in Wén-li, while a 
less learned man should be offered Kwan-hua. The other day a 
gentleman bought a Wén-li Gospel from me ; on the following day 
I saw him, and he remarked to me that “the Wén-li was very good 
and there was none of the ffR fj, 4 f9, etc.,” which seemed to be 
rather offensive to him. 

The native colporteur ought to be carefully trained into the 
spirit of his work. He ought not to be taught to make it his 
object to get rid of so many books, A man that cannot be trusted 
to work faithfully without making a minimum limit to the number 
of sales he is expected to effect per month, ought not to be employed. 
One can generally get an idea of the value of a native colporteur by 
working with him, and quietly, carefully, observing his method of 
work. The native colporteur ought to be encouraged to visit small 
villages as well as large villages and cities, even though his sales for 
the month may be materially affected. Should he be discovered to 
be following objectionable methods of circulating his books, he ought 
to be corrected. Above all, he ought to be taught that his work is 
for God rather than for the Bible Society which employs him, and 
that the results of his work rest with God, without whose blessing 
his work will be fruitless. 

In conclusion : we ought not to forget that preacher, scripture 
colporteur and the books distributed by him, are but instruments 
in the hands of the Almighty to proclaim His message of love and 
mercy to sinful man. . Without the power of the Holy Spirit to 
open the eyes and ears of those to whom the messenger goes, all 
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Bible Revision Needed. 


S the missionary community has been invited to send ffrom 
time to time to the pages of THe Recorpsr thoughts and 
suggestions on the subject of Bible Revision, I venture to set down 
one or two things which have suggested themselves to me during a 
somewhat lengthened and detailed use of the Mandarin New 
Testament. 

I have been in the habit of using the Mandarin version of the 
Scriptures for some years in Bible classes, in which the Bible has 
been studied in detail, every phrase and almost every word in the 
portions studied being carefully examined. I venture to say that no 
one who has not gone over the New l'estament in some such way as 
this can be at all aware as to the extent to which Chinese versions 
of the Scriptures fail to express the mind of the inspired writers. 
The failure, as would naturally be expected, is far more apparent in 
the doctrinal than in the historical portions, that is to say, more in 
the Epistles than in the Gospels and Acts. very missionary of 
any experience will often have been disappointed, when, after 
having perhaps thought over a text for a sermon, and having 
arranged his subject in his mind before examining the text in the 
Chinese Bible, he then turns up his text and finds that the meaning 
has entirely disappeared, and he must either make a new translation 
or a new sermon. He will be often reminded of the Lord’s parable of 
the new wine in old bottles. In endeavouring to put the new wine 
of the Gospel into the old bottles of the Chinese language, the 
bottles but too frequently burst, and the wine is spilled. Take for 
example the text in IT. Pet. in, 18: “‘ But grow in grace, and in the 
knowledge,” etc. The preacher thinks out his theme and makes a 
sermon on the subject of growth in grace,—grace which is the element 
of the soul’s life, the atmosphere in which the soul lives, moves 
and has its being; grace, of which Christ is the source, the Lord 
and giver, and which is the vital air in which the Christian expands 
and grows. He then turns to his text in Chinese, and alas! for his 
sermon. He reads something like this: ‘* You ought to seek to 
obtain more grace (gifts) and more thoroughly to know our Saviour 
Jesus Christ.” Here the main idea of the Apostle is almost entirely 
lost; the bottle has burst, and the wine is spilled. | 

It would be easy to multiply instances of this kind of which 
every reader and preacher must have taken some notice. And this 
illustrates a whole class of passages in which the force of the Greek 
preposition is entirely lost, and consequently often the very pith and 
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marrow of the text entirely missed in translating into Chinese. | 
Neither do I find that the more recent translations greatly im- 
prove upon the old im this respect. But I venture to say that if 
the present Revision Committee does not do something to improve 
matters in this regard, many will be inclined to look upon their 
work as somewhat of a failure, and the ultimate benefit will hardly 
be equal to the labour and expense incurred. 

In reading through the Epistles of Sts. Paul and John, the 
inadequacy of all existing versions to represent the meaning of the 
original text will be specially apparent. ake, for example, one of the 
favourite doctrines of these two Apostles, the doctrine of the union 
of the individual soul, and of the whole Church, with the Incarnate, 
Suffering, Risen and Glorified Redeemer, a doctrine expressed by 
the constant use of the Greek preposition év and éc¢, and in a large 
number of instances this vital thought of the Apostles fails entirely 
to appear. This is a very grave failure indeed. Our native Church 
needs above all other things to realize her union with the Lord; to 
feel that her life is His life, that she lives and moves in Him, that 
she dwells in Him and He in her. But this doctrine is far from 
being adequately set forth in the Epistles in our present trans- 
lation. It would be endless to adduce all the particular cases of 
failure, but take one or two examples :— 

Eph. 2, 4. Hiven as He chose us iz Him, éy adr, in union with 
Him. ‘This is translated: “ God—because of Christ—chose us.” 

Eph. wi, 22. ‘‘In whom ye are also builded together,” ete. 
Chinese version : ‘You also depending upon Him are,” &e, 

Phil. wii, 1. Rejoice i the Lord. Let the Lord be the sphere 
of your rejoicing, not a joy, as Ellicott says, xatd tov xéouor, hollow, 
earthly, unreal, but a joy in Him in whom at Galery av tar éxovoat 
yvapdéy. The Chinese version reads, tamely enough: “ You ought, 
depending upon the Lord, to rejoice.” 

I. Thess. i, t. The Church of the Thess. in God the Father and 
the Lord Jesus Christ.”’ The Church which is tn fellowship and 
communion with God the Father, &c. 

Chinese version reads: “The Church of Thessalonica, which 
reverence: and serves God the Father,” &c., where the beautiful idea, 
constantly present to the mind of St. Paul, of the oneness of the 
Church with Her Lord, the fellowship of the members with the Head, 
is entirely lost. These passages are sufficient as samples to illustrate 
our general contention, to which also may be added a passage from 
the Gospels, the baptismal formula, baptizing them “ into the name,” 
&c., which idea we do not remember to have seen reproduced in any 
version. 
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Let us now take up a few verses consecutively in the first Epistle 
to the Corinthians and examine them briefly, and I think we shall 
readily acknowledge great room for improvement. : 

I. Cor. ¢, 2. “Sanetified in Christ Jesus,” 2v ypsore ’Inaod. 
“In the sphere of His holy influence and of His redeeming love.” 
(Ellicott). Chinese version: Sanetified because (or by means of) 
Christ Jesus. 

I. Cor. 2, 2. “ With all that eall upon the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ in every place, theirs and ours.”’ The weight of authority 
ig in favour of connecting these words, “theirs and ours,” with 
“every place,” thus bringing out the idea of the unity of the Church, 
established in many places, but one in the Lord. Chinese version: 
‘Christ is their Lord, and also Our Lord.” 

I. Cor. 2,4. ‘The grace of God which was given you tn Christ 
Jesus,” —“ denoting that inward spiritual contact with Christ, through 
which we personally receive God’s favour.” (Beet). “In membership 
and vital union with Him; He and He alone was the blessed sphere 
an which the gift of grace was bestowed.” (Hllicott). Chinese version : 
‘Because God through Jesus Christ has given you grace.” The 
preposition py may be variously rendered through, by, from, &e., but 
does not at all express the idea of the Greek év yptare Iqovd. 

I. Cor. t4, 5. “Iu everything ye were enriched in Him.” 
‘* Observe how in divers places,” says St. Chrysostom, “he uses the 
word év instead of dé ov.” év avtw, “ditamurin Christo eo quod simus 
corporis eyus membra”’, (Calvin, quoted by Ellicott.) ‘“ Stress is laid 
upon the truth that all real wealth comes through spiritual contact 
with Him.” (Beet). Chinese version: “ Because you from His every 
kind of fullness,” &e. 

It may be perhaps objected that it is much more easy to criticise 
than to suggest improvement, and I readily grant the force of the 
objection. I am fully aware of the extreme difficulty and delicacy 
of the task of rendering the very subtle and spiritual idea often lurk- 
ing in a very little Greek Testament word. But at the same time I 
venture to think that the task is by no means an impossible one, and’ 
IT would respectfully submit that it is the business of those who have 
been entrusted with the responsible task of making a new version, to 
make at least some attempt to more adequately render into Chinese 
such precious thoughts as those referred to above; thoughts which are 
the very food upon which the individual soul as well as the collective 
Church must grow and strengthen. It may be necessary, in order to 
accomplish this, to sometimes leave the beaten track of Chinese’ 
speech ; but in doing so the revisers will not lack precedents. What 
the Greek New Testament did towards modifying and moulding the 
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language as well as the thought of the Greek speaking world, it would 

perhaps be hard to estimate. We can better appreciate the influence of 
the English version of the Scriptures on our language. I think that 
there can be no reasonable doubt that Christianity will modify and 
mould the language of China in no very inconsiderable degree. If 
the revisers find that the new wine cannot be put into the old bottles 
of Chinese speech, would they not render a valuable service to the 
Christian Church in China by producing new bottles into which to 
put the new wine? J.J. 


In Memoriam. 


REV. G. M. H. INNOCENT. 


The death of our lamented brother and fellow-missionary, Rev. G. 
M. H. Innocent, has come as a great shock to the many who knew and 
loved him. But late a bridegroom, on leaving the shores of his native 
land for a second sojourn among a people he had loved well and served 
faithfully, in what appeared robust health, seized with:an unusual sick- 
ness, he passes away a few hours before reaching the shores of his adopted 
country. 

Death under such circumstances seems doubly sad: such an exercise 
of Divine will baffles all human scrutiny. There may be highest meaning 
in it, but the meaning we cannot read. 


‘We falter where we firmly trod, 
And falling with the weight of cares 
Upon the world’s great altar stairs, 
The slope through darkness up to God. 


We stretch lame hands of faith, and grope, 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 

To what we feel is Lord of all, 

And faintly trust the larger hope.” 


George Morrison Hallam Innocent was born in North Shields on J uly 
24th, 1859, shortly after his father had been appointed by the Methodist 
New Connexion Conference as a missionary to China. Until he was seven 
years of age, he was with his parents in China and then sent to the care of 
near relatives in England, who had his elder brother in their charge. The two 
brothers were placed in the ‘‘ School for the Sons of Missionaries ” at Black- 
heath, where they received their education. After leaving school he was 
for eighteen months with a business firm in Bradford, which failed. He then 
found more congenial employment as assistant master in schools at North 
Shields, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and last as classical tutor in a High School 
in Oldham. 

The Church in Oldham recommended him to the Conference for the 
ministry, and as the eager desire of his heart was to join the mission 
band in China, the Conference of 1882 appointed him to that field. After 
passing satisfactorily the probation usual in the Methodist ministry, he 
was received into full connexion as a minister by the Annual Conference 
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of 1887 and ordained in Union Church, Tientsin, on December 4th of the 
same year. 

After his ordination, the chief sphere of our departed brother’s labours 
was the Lao-hing circuit. That important circuit with its numerous staff 
of native agents, its many mission stations, its wide extended area, its 
Jarge membership and ever opening prospects, forms the back-bone of our 
Chinese mission and afforded ample scope for the most enthusiastic 
enterprize and the most arduous toil. The present writer can testify 
from an intimate fellowship of labour how complete was his consecration to 
the work, and with what unsparing readiness for every task that could 
advance the good cause he spent himself in noble service, never grudging 
pains and never shrinking from hardship. He was a most genial col- 
league, entering cheerfully into every new plan and sharing manfully every 
burden, loyal to the core in brotherhood and sympathy, and full of 
thoughts, projects and generous impulses for the good of the people 
amongst whom he was placed. 

During the whole period of his appointment to Lao-hing the entire 
eastern side of the circuit lay under a dark cloud, which even yet can 
scarcely be said to be lifted. The region was visited heavily for succes- 
sive years by flood and famine, and one of the most distinguishing 
features of his ministry was his participation in the merciful work of 
famine relief. His work was carried on in connection with the Shang- 
hai Relief Committee, and at various times sums amounting to a total of 
Taels 10,000 or nearly £2,500, were advanced for the succour of the 
perishing. At one time or another every member of our mission in 
China took a part in the work, but he may fairly be said to have had the 
lion’s share. Especially during the two summers of 1889 and 1890, first in 
company with his father and myself, and, during the latter and worst 
season, single-handed or assisted by Dr. Shrubshall, he laboured unsparingly, 
risking his life in dangerous situation and amid evil and harrowing 
conditions, to snatch such victims as he might from the black jaws of 
famine-death. No more trying work for body or for mind could possibly 
be conceived. Tospend week by week in the heart of such horrors, to toil 
over difficult roads from village to village in a jolting mule cart, or as was 
often the case to reach the sufferers over miles of flooded fields in a 
clumsy little coble-boat, to look upon their ruined home-steads, the mud 
walls washed away by the cruel waters, the roofs torn off to buy where- 
withal to stay the pangs of hunger, to pass in review by the hundred 
their haggard faces, to see them eating their wretched repast composed solely 
of weeds and willow leaves, to dole out to them by family groups the 
allotted pittance and feel with a pang how little was the help you could 
give after all the effort made, it is not easy to imagine anything that 
could demand greater physical exertion or put a severer strain on the 
human heart. The tasks were performed by him with a whole hearted- 
ness which won the gratitude of all. 

The following particulars have been supplied by his father Rev. J. 
Innocent :—But few missionaries have become so great a favourite amongst 
the Chinese peasantry. With a truly sympathetic spirit he had the 
manner of kindly ease and homely familiarity which, together with his 
ready use of their colloquial, induced the confidence and respect of men, 
women and children. He was freely invited to their houses, and made 
himself as much at home with them as though he were by his own fire- 
side. There was no sensitiveness and restlessness so natural and often 
manifested by other men when brought into immediate contact with the 
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dirt, squalor and untidyness of a Chinese agricultural house, no manifest 
hurry to get ont of it as soon as possible ; but he would sit and talk with 
them and enter fully into their circumstances, speaking kindly to and 
playing with their dirty children, and thus win the affections of all. With 
equal ease he would visit and converse with the courtly and cultivated 
mandarins in the district, and was eften sought by them for friendly 
intercourse. How far he had the confidence and appreciation of the 
natives is manifest by the curious but beautiful silk cloak which was 
presented to him on his leaving Shantung for furlough, freely and cheer- 
fully made by the skilled hands of women, and a token of gratitude and 
respect that but few even of China’s best men receive from their own 
people. This cloak of honour, given to a foreigner by the spontaneous 
and simultaneous contributions of ever a hundred poor people in different 
parts of the country of Yang-hsin, is at once a proof of their being 
well acquainted with him and having the highest esteem for him. 
He really gave himself to them with ardent devotion. He not only 
heard their tales of distress, but saw it and shared it with them by living 
amongst them, and relieved it to the utmost extent of his ability, trying to 
lift them out of it. Like the late General Gordon, he often brought 
himself into straits by his liberal gifts to the poor. Amongst the young 
people and children he was a special favourite. In going about the 
stations he generally carried with him some pictures cut from illustrated 
papers, or other little trifles which he knew would please them, and one 
can hardly enter the kouse of a convert throughout the circuit without 
seeing on the walls some of these pictures. The children would gather 
about him with delight and listen te his talks about Jesus. 


He purchased a good magic lantern with a complete set of Doré’s 
Bible Illustrations in photo-slides, and then got other pictures painted on 
glass by a native artist of familiar Chinese scenes. In the winter months 
he went about the circuit with this lantern and gave short addresses, 
illustrated with these Bible pictures through his lantern. Often these 
exhibitions were held outside with the sheet nailed against the gable of a 
cottage, as there was no room in the village large enough. In Cha-chia 
he had a Bible-class of young girls, which met once a week, and often to 
them this lantern would give the subject to the eye while he discoursed 
to the ear of kis pupils: many of them became well informed on Scriptural 
subjects and some of them were admitted to Church membership. In all 
his plans for old or young his great aim of leading them to Christ was 
kept always in view. It is remarkable that during his ministry an unusual 
number of young people were drawn to Christ and admitted to the Church. 
The native preachers looked to him with affectionate respect and were 
stimulated by his kindly counsel and earnest devotion; the converts would 
rally round him and enter with cheerful interest into his pians for building 
chapels and consolidating the little Churches in their villages. 

A pleasing outcome of this intimate converse and association with his 
people, in the year 1890, was the free gifts of property by native converts 
to the mission to the value of £225.0.0 sterling. One of these properties 
consisting of two old temple buildings and land in a large village (the 
only temples they had), given with the free consent of the people, and a 
deed of transfer duly drawn wp and stamped by the magistrate of Yang- 
hsin and registered in the Yamén as the property of the Mission. 

These temple the people want converted into one building for 
Christian worship. Other instances of self-denial on the part of the 
members in their great poverty, are also mentioned in the Mission Report 
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for 1891, while not fewer than twenty-three new places for preaching 
were opened, many converts baptized and a great spiritual quickening of 
the Churches manifested. Now that God has called this devoted labourer 
from his belowed work on earth how impressive are the words with which 
he concludes his report when on the eve of Jeaving China! 

“‘The difficulty now experienced by workers in this field is not want 
of sympathy among the people, nor is it that of gathering congregations 
to hear the word, but it is the difficulty of ministering to the spiritual 
needs of the thousands who are crying out for help. Many from a 
distance have to be exhorted to wait a little longer for the preacher of 
God’s word, whom they long to have in their midst, and thousands of souls 
in our immediate neighbourhood are dying because we have no one to 
send to them with the bread of life. This would not be if there were 
three more missionaries stationed here.” 

‘Praise the Lord for the souls that have been saved this year, and 
pray earnestly that He will send out more labourers, for the fields are 
white already unto harvest” ! 

Last year, after a period of worthy service, the term fixed by rule 
having expired two years before, he returned to England on furlough with 
a view to marriage. His sojourn in England, his appearance at the Leeds 
Conference as a speaker on missionary platforms and his visits to various 
of our circuits as a missionary deputation, will be fresh in the memory of 
the many who saw and heard him. He was well received and admired, 
not so much for any special gift of eloquence as for the unaffected 
simplicity of his utterances, the evident sincerity of his missionary zeal 
and the unsophisticated recital of his experiences in China. How many 
thought as they looked upon him youthful and robust that so soon we 
should have to chronicle his loss? 

On the 18th of last February he married Miss Florence Elizabeth 
Pottinger, of Sunderland, a young lady whose many excellences of 
character and whose earnest devotion to Christian work rendered her in 
every respect a fitting partner to accompany him back to the distant 
sphere of his labours. Never was a happier or more promising union 
consummated, and those who knew her looked that with such a help-mate 
he should do great things for God in the dark land of his adoption. 

Karly in the spring he expressed the earnest wish to get back to 
China as quickly as possible, and it was decided in committee that he and 
his young wife should accompany myself and family, and that we should 
leave by the “Glen Line” as early as convenient. On the 17th of April, 
Easter Sunday, we left the port of London by the good ship “ Glengyle.” 
Up to the time ,immediately preceding his death, the passage was an 
extremely pleasant one. Our dear brother’s illness began with sea sick- 
ness, the weather being slightly squally as we passed out of the Channel, 
and he never seemed to shake off the unpleasant effects of this much 
ridiculed but disagreeable malady. He was ailing all the way, but no 
serious symptoms manifested themselves until the day before we reached 
Singapore. Then he discovered signs of an eruptive complaint, though 
not accompanied by any high degree of fever. The ship’s doctor was 
summoned and he pronounced the disease to be ‘‘ Hemorrhagic purpura.” 
At Singapore he went ashore, in the hope that a day on land would 
improve his condition, but he was restless and soon returned. ; 

The day after leaving Singapore, other indications of serious de- 
rangement manifested themselves, and trom this time forth, though the 
doctor, anxious to reassure us, put the most hopeful construction on the 
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case, his condition was very grave, and we had begun to face the 
necessity of breaking the passage at Hongkong. All this time the 
weather was very sultry and the cabins unbearably hot; to be confined 
there night and day as he was, was terribly trying. Mrs. Innocent 
watched night and day by his side with assiduous attention, snatching 
what sleep she could and scarcely ever lefthim. He was marvellously patient, 
and spoke cheerfully and hopefully whenever visited. There was no thought 
of death in any of our minds. On Sunday morning early he came of his own 
accord out of his cabin. I went on deck about half-past six o’clock and found 
him sitting on the hatch-way. He remarked quietly that he had found 
the cabin unendurably hot and had determined to get out into the air. 
Cooler accommodation being désirable, the Captain most willingly volun- 
teered his private cabin on the bridge, to which he was removed. That 
night he had a bad night and tlre doctor was called at half-past two. In 
the early morning he went to sleep, utterly exhausted with extreme weak- 
ness, loss of sleep, loss of food and the drain upon his system consequent 
on the disease. During sleep he fell into a comatose condition ; about 
ten o’clock the doctor, gravely concerned, commenced efforts to rouse 
him, in which the Captain, myself and one of the officers assisted, but in 
vain, and about 1.4 p.m. on Monday, May 30, he passed quietly away ; 
in latitude 20.17 N., longitude 113.03 E., being 138 miles from 
Hongkong, silently without word or sign, no parting token given, no 
farewell sentences spoken, no dying charge entrusted, he left us and went 


to heaven. 
Was it harsh and unnatural for him to be taken thus? Let us not 


be hasty. We prize perhaps rightly these last words, these dying ex- » 


pressions of Christian assurance and hope, but if at the close of any life 
they could be dispensed with, at the close of this, abrupt as it was, they 
were superfluous. No word, no sign, no token, no charge, he needed none ; 
we have no doubt of his acceptance at the gates of Day; his life is a 
complete answer to the question, how fared he on the dark passage home ? 

The next day he was interred at Hongkong in Happy Valley Ceme- 
tery. As the Rev. Mr. Bondfield of the London Mission read the solemn 
service for the dead, there stood around it the Rev. Dr. Chalmers of 
Hongkong, Capt. Glegg of the “ Glengyle” with others of his officers, the 
whole of the ship’s passengers and some Tientsin friends of the deceased 
who chanced to be in Hongkong on the ship’s arrival. He was laid in 
his last resting place and we.said over the opened earth, “ In sure and cer- 
tain hope of the resurrection to eternal life through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

We turned with sobs from the place, as we thought that the swift 
to-morrow would see us far off on the billow’s crest and we must go 
forward with the strangely haunting sense of a vacant place by our side, 
and a feeling like to guilt as we thought of the dear ones looking for his 
coming to whom we must break the heavy tidings of distress. He lies there 
another pledge of love for the China mission field; and, as brother Hall on 
the field itself in Tientsin, so now our young brother Innocent, untimely 
called from the ranks, sleeps midway between that field and England, a link 
stronger than death binding us to our work and our sacred mission there. 

Great and general grief has been felt at the loss of our much beloved 
brother, and innumerable testimonies might be collected of the esteem in 
which he was held among our Chinese Christians, especially in Shantung ; 
the most profound sorrow has been felt, tears and laments being general 
and the many expressions of extreme sorrow, couched though they are in 
Oriental phraseology and therefore unlimited in their overflow, are mani- 
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festly the utterance of feelings most deep and overwhelming. Dying in 
his thirty-third year, stainless in life, noble in character, complete in 
consecration, that so much hope and so much promise should go down thus 
early to the grave, this is a great impenetrable mystery. By every endow- 
ment of mind and heart peculiarly fitted for his sacred calling as a 
missionary, bound to kindred and friends by ties of so great tenderness, 
ties which have been woven with the years, ties more hallowed still just 
newly formed, what loss, what seeming capriciousness and heartlessness 
of destiny ! 

In him fond parents mourn a beloved child, on whom warm hopes 
were built; a widow, early bereaved, mourns a tender, thoughtful 
husband, with whom life should have been one long dream of bliss; we 
with how many others mourn a loyal friend, a strong, steadfast comrade ; 
our native Churches a faithful devout’ and gracious pastor and our 
beloved Connexion a worthy, brave and honoured servant. Loss, sorrow, 
mystery, so as we scan the Great Worker’s doings and compare them, not 
with His inscrutable eternal designs, but with our own little plan, poor 
and human in its proportions and symmetry, so it seems to our stumbling 
faith. For we judge by ‘feeble sense’ and our vision enters not ‘ into 
that which is within the vail.” But as we drop this tribute on his grave, 
the immortelles of our lamenting heart, let us console ourselves with the 
thought that the mystery, great as it is, is one not of darkness but of 
light ; as our lost brother’s life ranks not in the category of lives, long or 
short, that have been spent in evil and vanity, is not a story of great gifts 
abused and high powers degraded, but only of much promise not realized 
on earth. . 

Are we not the richer notwithstanding our grief, yea, and to the full 
measure of that grief, by all that he himself has been to us, by all that he 
must still be to us even to owr journey’s end, in the love that is not dead 
though death has done his worst, and the memory fragrant and blessed 
which the tomb cannot swallow up? There are flowers which by their 
loveliness of hue and gracafulness of form promise to exhale fragrance, 
but breathe forth poison. There are also flowers which, forming fair and 
healthful, are nipped in the bud by the unkindly frost of death, only to 
strengthen at the root and bloom forth with richer colours and diviner 
fragrance everlastingly in heaven. 

Gro, T. CANDLIN. 

Tientsin, 18th July, 1892. 
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Correspondence, 


THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 
To the Editor of 
‘Tag MISSIONARY REecoRDER.”’ 
Dear Mr. Epitor: Allow me to 


forget when declaiming on this sub- 
ject that there is criticism and 
criticism; and that it shows a 
great lack of discriminating judg- 


thank you for your discriminating 
note in the last number of THE 
Recorprer on the subject of the 
“Higher Criticism.” I am afraid 
that there are bunt too many who 


ment to class all so-called Higher 
Critics together in one confused 
jumble and then to condemn all as 
secret or open enemies of the Word 
of God. The harm for which this 
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kind of denunciation is accountable 
is immense, and large numbers of 
thinking and reading men are 
alienated from the Church by this 
so-called orthodox rant. ‘These 
modern hysterical Uzzahsare always 
trembling for the Ark of God and 
stretching forth impotent hands for 
its yalvation; forgetting that God 
and truth will take care of the Ark 
and keep it in safety as the per- 
manent possession of His people. 
I do not envy the mental state of 
the man who can see no good re- 
sulting from the intellectual fer- 
ment of the present day, which 
manifests itself in the region of 
Biblical Criticism. A man must 
be in a strangely prejudiced and 
benighted mental condition who 
can read such a noble book as 
Smith’s Isaiah, for example, with- 
out receiving a great mental and 
spiritual stimulus, and discovering 
that there are mines of wealth in 
the deeper strata of God’s Word, 
which have lain for generations 
unexplored, and which modern 
criticism is bringing to light for 
the permanent enrichment of the 
Church of God. ‘The worship of a 
mere book which characterisesmany 
so-called orthodox, is almost as 
disastrous in its effects as some 
other kinds of feticism. How we 
forget in contending for our parti- 
cular shibboleths and _ traditional 
interpretations of God’s blessed 
Word, the words of the great 
Apostle, “The letter killeth, but the 
Spirit giveth life,” and we go on 
feeding ourselves and others with 
the dry husks of traditional ortho- 
doxy and pass by the fine wheat of 
God’s Holy Word which is offered 
for our spiritual sustenance and 
growth. Let us get ont on to the 
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high table-lands of God, and open 
the windows of our souls to the 
fresh and invigorating breezes 
which are blowing around us in 
this intellectually and spiritually 
active age. Asyousay, Mr. Kditor, 
let us not be afraid of the truth, 
and above all let us cease to brand 
those as infidels and enemies who 
are at least as sincere and spiritual 
as ourselves, simply because they do 
not always see things through our 
spectacles. 
I an, etc., 


Ty Ee. 





ERROR OF STATEMENT. 
To the Editor of 


‘¢Tarm CHINESE RECORDER.” 


Dear Sir: It may seem strange 
at this late date to again call at- 
tention to a paper which appeared 
in the May issue of THE RecorpEer 
entitled “How Mission Money is 
expended.” Nor is it my intention 
to deal with more than a very 
small portion of the paper, which in 
the interest of Z'rwth I feel con- 
strained to call attention to. 

We esteem and admire diversity 
of opinion and operation; we re- 
Joice, too, in healthy brotherly 
criticism wherever found, but we 
deprecate and deplore any and all 
forms of criticism when based on 
misrepresentations. 

It behoves us as Christian mis- 
sionaries when seeking to commend 
our view of things to the favorable 
appreciation of others, to see to it 
that we do not wander from the 
pathway of truth for items to en- 
hance our theories. It is not neces- 
sary to even suppose that the mis- 
representations were intentional, and 
just becanse of that I wonld suppose 
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it only necessary to point out wherein 
they lacked the element of truth to 
have them recalled by the author. 

In that paper the author (Dr. 
Stuart) is dealing with the question 
of loss which missions sustain by 
inadequately providing for the 
‘comfortable support of their 
missionaries.” And to sustain his 
argument he instances the case of 
“two young ladies alone in an 
interior station,” and presents them 
to us ina pitiable condition. (See 
page 233). 

I exceedingly regret the necessity 
of having so publicly to take issue 
with the author on the statements 
recorded in the following points :— 

1. It is not true that those “ two 
ladies” “live on a very poor 
quality of Chinese food.” 

2. Much more is it wntrue that 
they have “not too large a supply 
of that.” 

3. It is wntrue that ‘they are so 
much reduced in flesh and 
strength.’ Those acquainted with 
the ladies referred to can easily 
refute this charge. 

4. It is wntrue that “ the friends 
of a neighbouring mission are 
alarmed about them.” 

5. It is wntrue that ‘it is the 
opinion of the neighbours that they 
will not survive the summer unless 
they leave the place and change 
their mauner of life.” (The facts 
are that not the two ladies but the 
author himself has had to retire 
and leave his work for the summer.) 
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6. It is wntrwe that they could 
not have this change (in location 
and diet! !) ‘‘ without aid.” 

7. A present of potatoes was 
received and appreciated because 
of the difficulty of obtaining such 
on ordinary occasions from open 
ports, but it is wntrwe that this 
was ‘almost the only foreign food 
found in their house for over two 


years.” The writer jived several 
years in the interior of China 
without having seen a foreign 


potatoe, and yet it never occurred 
to him that their absence constitu- 
ted a basis for the assertion that he 
lacked a “ comfortable support.”’ 

The writer believes the author 
to have been mistaken in saying 
that the things he recorded came 
‘‘within his knowledge.” It 1s 
much more probable that the 
source of his knowledge was con- 
fined to “hearsay,’’ which alone 
would account for so many inac- 
curacies. 

I write the above in no spirit of 
unfriendliness; but in the interest 
of those concerned it became 
necessary to put things plainly; 
and if by this episode we learn to 
be more wary in our crediting idle 
rumours, more guarded in our 
speech and more considerate of 
others, the lesson will not have been 
in vain. 

W.S. JOHNSTON. 

(International Missionary Alliance. 


Wuhu, Aug. 12th, 1892. 
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Our Rook Gable, 


The Siath Annual Report of the Doshisha 
Mission Hospital and Training School 
Jor Nurses, Kyoto, Japan. In con- 
nection with the Japan Mission of 
the American Board. For the year 
ending March 31, 1892, 


The tabulated results show that 
the work of this institution has 
been for the past year about the 
same as for previous years. Dr. 
John C. Berry, Medical Director 
and Surgeon, with his large staff 
of foreign and native assistants, 
must be reckoned among the fore- 
most of effective evangelizing 
agencies in the Island Hmpire. 
The relief corps for the earthquake 
sufferers at Ogaki, rendered dis- 
tinguished service in the great 


calamity of Oct. 28th, 1891. 





Report of the Wesleyan Missionary Hos- 
pital at Fatshan, South China. For 
the year 1891. Hongkong: ‘ China 
Mail’ Office. 1892. 

No charge is ever made for 
consultation, but those who can 
afford to pay are allowed to do so, 
and the funds thus obtained render 
unnecessary any appeal to the 
public. The fees received from 
patients during the year amount to 
nearly $2500; which sum, supple- 
mented by a few voluntary sub- 
scriptions from foreign friends, 
have been sufficient to meet all the 
expenses of the hospital, including 
salaries of the foreign staff for six 
months. Dr. Charles Wenyon, 
Superintending Physician, says: 
“It is satisfactory to state that 
two of our hospital patients and 
one of our old students, have been 
baptized during the year....... 
Medical work as an evangelizing 
agency, is mainly valuable as a 
means of opening a way for the 
evangelist to the homes and hearts 
of the people. By our treatment 
of disease, we break the spell of 
old superstitions, show the people 
that the hated foreiguer is capable 


of both sympathizing with and 
relieving the sufferings of those 
who hate him, bring them thus to 
recognize a wider brotherhood 
than that of the family or clan, or 
eighteen provinces, and so prepare 
them to hear and believe the 
message which tells them of the 
one Great Heavenly Father, whose 
love is the salvation of the world.’ 





The Sixth Annual Report of the Hao- 
Meng-Fong Hospital. Ningpo: Trini- 
ty College Press. 1892, 

Dr. Browning records the fact, 
and gives an interesting illustra- 
tion of it, that the hospital acts as 
a pioneering agency. Strange ideas 
are entertained by the Chinese 
regarding some of the commonest 
ailments, of which the following 
examples are given: ‘‘ One man 
attributes chronic rheumatism to 
demoniacal influence; another at- 
tributes neuralgia to maggots in 
the teeth, and indeed there is a 
class of persons who drive a lucra- 
tive trade by pretendiug to extract 
these maggots by means of chop- 
sticks; nor is it uncommon to have 
people come to the Dispensary 
affirming that they have some seri- 
ous internal tumour, which on 
examination proves to be nothing 
but some ordinary portion of the 
human frame in perfectly good 
condition. Thus not long since a 
man came asking for treatment 
to remove his back-bove, which 
he said he had had for four and 
twenty years, ever since he was 
nineteen. Frequently people come 
to ask for medicine to cure the 
diseases of friends who live at a 
distance, but whose symptoms they 
are utterly unable to describe.” 

During the past year a conven- 
ient waiting room for the dispensary 
patients and a new ward, have been 
added to the old buildings, largely 
by generous contributions from 
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Rev. J. C. and Mrs. Hoare. Be- 
sides the 218 in-patients admitted, 
there were in the out-patient de- 
partment 3274 new cases and 2102 
return visits ; all of which indicates 
much hard and persistent work. 


—— 


Report of the Mackay Mission Hospita! 
in Tamsui, Formosa, for the year 1891. 
Printed by Tung Sheng, Tamsui, 1892. 
In the long list of general diseases 

treated by Dr. Rennie, the more 

numerous ones are given thus: 

Fever and Ague Malarial Cachexia, 

329, parts of Formosa being singu- 

larly prolific of malarial poison ; 

Diseases of the Hye, 358; Diseases 

of the Skin, 688, this latter taking 

the lead of all others as to the 
number of cases, which is usual 
in the hospitals of China. Dr. 

Mackay’s native preachers, station- 

ed in large numbers throughout the 

country, are more or less qualified 
for practicing the artof healing. In 
his ‘“‘ Notes of Cases,” he gives in 
each instance a somewhat detailed 
account of fifty cures wrought by 
his men. In nearly every one of 
these happy results to the Mission 
are realized, given in such brief 
sentences as the following: ‘‘The 
family have become interested in 
our work.” ‘Again he entered on 
duties as pedagogue, cured of Jn- 
somnea and hatred of Christian doc- 
trines.’ ‘‘ Life was saved, and the 
parents who were formerly antagonis- 
tic to our work, are now enthusiastic 
in its favor.” ‘The man is a con- 
vert this day at that station.” 
“ Hventually their house was clean- 
ed of idols, and the family are now 
followers of the great and glorious 
physician who reigns above.” “ At 
once neighbors declared she was 
under the influence of a malignant 
demon. A Taoist priest forthwith 
swung his long whip in the air, 
uttered demoniacal yells and 
squirted water like a fountain to 
expel the malicious intruder. Poor 
priest ! he was only beating radiant 
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matter whilst the frail one grew 
worse. In their extremity, the 
helper was invited to prescribe. 
To-day she is well and attends the 
preached Gospel.’’ 





Ninth Annual Report of the North-China 
Tract Society, for the year ending Dec. 
3lst, 1891. Tientsin Press, 1892. 


In the Report of the Publication 
Committee, we are happy to find 
indications of conscientious and 
thorough work being done. <A few 
tract manuscripts offered for pub- 
lication were not accepted, and for 
good and sufficient reasons. Some 
are described as abstruse and only 
adapted to a narrowcircle of readers; 
others, though well written, were 
composed from a Confucian rather 
than from a Christian point of 
view; and still others, notwith- 
standing a good degree of merit as 
to the spirit of teaching and the 
essential doctrines taught, were 
crude in conception or execution. 
Without doubt, in some kinds of 
composition good Christian models 
are still wanting; and in every 
attempt on the part of the mis- 
sionaries to impart religious truth 
through the medium of native com- 
position, heed should be given to 
the peculiar difficulties attending 
such effort. ‘The Report says :— 

“Tt often happens that books 
written by heathen scholars from 
dictation of foreign teachers, though 
generally capable of a Christian 
interpretation, are also in many 
places capable of, and will, in the 
hands of Confucian readers, un- 
doubtedly receive a Confucian inter- 
pretation. It requires many years’ 
study of Chinese on the part of a 
Western student to appreciate the 
actual force to a heathen reader of 
the religious terms it is necessary 
to use in Christian literature. In- 
deed, it is to be feared that many, 
confining their Chinese reading 
and study chiefly to Christian 
books, never become fully sensible 
of the fact that not a few of the 
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terms and illustrations daily used 
by Christians in a definite Christian 
sense, are to a heathen reader either 
very obscure, or possibly suggest 
clearly a very different idea from 
the intended.” 





China as a Mission Field, By the Ven, 
Arthur EK. Moule, B.D., Archdeacon in 
Mid-China, and C. M. S. missionary 
at Ningpo, Hangchow and Shanghai. 
Author of “ Four Hundred Millions,” 
‘* Chinese Stories,” etc. Second Edi- 
tion, revised. London: Church Mis- 
sionary House, Salisbury Square, H. C. 
1891. 

This volume of 80 pages conden- 
ses in comparatively brief space a 
very large amount of information. 
The first paragraph of the first 
chapter fixes at once the reader’s 
attention: ‘“‘If you were to tra- 
verse the line of seas and hills and 
plains which bound the empire of 
China, your journey would be just 
the length of the overland route 
from London to Peking”; and, 
although dry figures and bare his- 
toric data are freely dealt with, one 
finds interspersed in the narrative 
(for it really is such) familiar facts 
in new and attractive form, and 
some things perchance that hereto- 
fore haveescaped due consideration, 
or that have never been included 
in our memorabilia which we sud- 
denly find to be far less inclusive 
than we had supposed. ‘he chap- 
ter on “Religions” is the best 
compendium on the subject that 
we remember to have ever seen. 
Significant as bearing on a cer- 
tain current controversy in China 
is this remark: ‘‘ Persecution does 
not always follow the giving up 
of idols; but it invariably fol- 
lows the abandonment of ancestral 
worship.” Part II is devoted to 
‘* Mission Work in China,” making 
due mention of all the great move- 
ments, but giving a most interest- 
ing and rather full account of what 
has been accomplished in the Far 
East by that venerable and effec- 
tive organization, the Church Mis- 


sionary Nociety- 
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The Glorious Land. Short Chapters on 


China and the Missionary Work 
There. By the Ven. Arthur E. Moule. 
B.D., &c. With map and illustrations, 


London , &e. 1891. 


The author explains that the title 
so often given to China, “ The 
Flowry Land,” does not adequately 
express the native idea. “ Her true 
name is the Glorious Land; the 
same word in Chinese meaning 
both flowry and glorious.” And 
glorious the land is indeed, with 
its wide boundaries, great rivers, 
extensive system of canals, mount- 
ain ranges and fruitful plains. 
Glorious, too, may China be called 
in her history and love of literature. 
After a graphic description of the 
T“aip‘ing rebellion, the Archdeacon 
tells us that he saw with his own 
eyes ‘‘the idols utterly abolished ”’ 
by Chinese hands. There was not, 
with scarcely an exception, a whole 
image to be found in city or country 
for hundreds of miles. No voice 
was lifted in defence of idolatry. 
Lhe common people recognised 
with gratitude their deliverers in 
Christian England, France and 
America; their old beliefs were 
shattered and disgraced ; and here 
was the supreme opportunity for 
missions. And yet, during these 
“golden days for occupying the 
land for oar Lord,” scarcely a 
single re-inforcement came from 
Christian bodies in the West. The 
natural history of some of the 
rumors that have distracted un- 
happy China since the rebellion, 1s 
given, and forms a deeply interest- 
ing chapter. ‘‘ flood and Famine,’’ 
‘Religious Thought and Practice 
in China,” ‘Four Scenes in Chi- 
nese Evangelization,” ‘‘ Unexpected 
Agencies’ and “ China open—The 
Future,” are all treated with per- 
spicuity of thought and in language 
Siac and eloquent. ‘* Alter Higo,”’ 

r “A Waking Dream,” at the 
an of the volume, is a poetic 
fancy embodying the Christian 
idea of renunciation and its great 
reward. 
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The Story of the Cheh-kiang Mission of 
the Church Missionary Society. By 
the Ven. Arthur KE. Moule, B. D., 
Archdeacon in Mid-China, &e. Lon- 
don, &c. 1891. 


It is a story of much inter- 
est, not only to the immediate 
friends of the C. M._S.,. but 
to whosoever reads sympathetically 
this narrative of faithful service 
and noble achievement. ‘he book 
is indeed a model of its kind, 
written in pleasing style and 
enriched with a map of the pro- 
vince and a variety of superior 
illustrations. We hope to see many 
similar productions, giving perma- 
nent record of the trials and 
triumphs attending the planting 
and early growth of the various 
missions in China. It would bea 
pleasure to introduce to the reader 
a goodly number of quotations 
from the pages before us, but only 
one or two can be presented. In 
referring to the expulsion of the 
T‘aip‘ings from one of the great 
provincial cities, it is said that 
‘large numbers of foreign ad- 
venturers of indifferent character 
were enlisted at this time to join 
in the final attack on Shaou-hing ; 
and for months after the victory 
the province was infested with 
bands of these men, levying black- 
mail on boats and _ travellers 
generally, and making the name of 
foreigner an abomination in the 
eyes of the hitherto grateful and 
friendly people. On more than 
one occasion my brother (the 
Bishop) when  itinerating, was 
stopped and challenged by armed 
foreigners of this description.” 

‘’o every observer, even of limit- 
ed information, it is evident that 
some parts of the great mission 
field would naturally and sooner 
yield generous first-fruits of the 
coming harvest, than other soil 
where the good seed of the kingdom 
is sown with equal care and fide- 
lity. For example, compare Shan- 
tung with Kiangsu, or Fookien 
with Cheh-kiang. The true spirit 
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in which to await results is beanti- 
fully expressed by the author. 
Disclaiming the idea that even the 
so-called ‘‘ useless enterprise ” shall 
be abandoned, he says: ‘‘ And, 
besides, that Word which never 
goes forth and returns void, preach- 
ed for thirty years in city and 
country, in church and chapel, in 
crowded markets and by the quiet 
wayside; that instruction in 
schools; those tens of thousands of 
tracts and scriptures sold or given 
away ; those prayers for this bean- 
tiful province, rising morning, 
noon and night from so many 
Christian hearts during the ten 
thousand days of the history now 


‘under review, are not, have not 


been, lost. They may be hidden, 
but they cannot perish. Whence 
come the bloom and fragrance and 
glory of the flowers and foliage of 
spring and summer? Whence, 
but from the small seed hidden in 
the dark earth? Thence in the 
rare warm days of early spring a 
few precious blossoms rise and open 
as harbingers of the glory to follow. 
Here, too, in Cheh-kiang the pre- 


sent band of QGhristians shows but 


as the early violet and snowdrop 
of winter’s last days. But soon 
those blossoms here and there are 
succeeded by the sheets of hya- 
cinths :-— 
‘That seem the heavens upbreaking 
through the earth,’ | ; 
And spiritual light, too, is ‘sown 
for the righteous. This Gospel 
seed-sowing shall result in a rich 
ingathering of flower and fruit to 
God’s glory.” 


Peeps into China. By the Rev. Gilbert 
Reid, M.A. 190 pp. and published by 
the Religious Tract Society of London, 


The peeps are exceedingly vivid, 
and suddenly stop before you want 
them to. They give first impres- 
sions—which will bear correction, 
as in the first chapter—as well 
as mature opinions, which are in 
later ones, He lends us his eyes 
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for a time and so gives us missionary 
life as he saw it,—its success and 
failure, its strong and weak points, 
lights and shadows, joys and sorrows. 
The general reader will be struck 
with the vivid descriptions, racy 
style and American humour. The 
Christian public will be delighted 
with the beautiful chapters on 
‘‘Chinese Christians among the 
Mountains” and “Amateur Itinera- 
tion in China.” All will appreciate 
his remarks about the ‘ Missionary 
in Chinese Costume” when he says 
‘wearing the dress in the interior 
as many missionaries besides those 
of the China Inland Mission do, is 
only a small part of a general policy, 
viz., conciliation and adaptation, 
mutual respect and friendliness.” 
‘He who preaches a full gospel 
will meet enough of opposition with- 
out unnecessarily increasing it by 
oddity of dress or deficiency of po- 
liteness.” But the Peep into China 
in one respect differs from all other 
books on China. It contains the 
first published attempt at reaching 
the influential classes of China—the 
mandarins and literati—and several 
chapters throw light on this new 
and important phase of missions. 
He says :— 

‘“ Every city has the official class, 
the gentry, the scholars, the store- 
keepers and the commonality. If 
the influential classes are arrayed 
against the foreigners the city is 
practically thus arrayed. If 
these are unreached the scholars are 
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Editorial 

THe Contemporary Review con- 
tains a paper on ‘Christianity in 
the East.” The writer affirms that 
Christian missions in India, China 
and Japan do not produce adesirable 
type of earnest, stable and spiritual 
character among their converts, 
because missionaries do not preach 
the majesty and terror of the law 
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shy or troublesome, and so the 
action of one, if a man of influence, 
bespeaks the action of all. Day- 
schools, street chapels, all fail to 
reach the influential classes, and, in 
plain acknowledgment of the diffi- 
culty, most missionaries have en- 
tirely neglected the upper classes 
and have sought for the most 
susceptible.” 

It is true the results of his efforts 
are not over encouraging. But 
when we remember what few ma- 
terials (books, etc.) are yet provided 
for work among the influential 
classes, we may be very thankful for 
such encouragement as there is. It 
is already more promising than was 
work among the lower classes sixty 
years ago. And it is no small 
cause of gratitude when a missionary 
can have access to several of the 
leading mandarins of the empire 
as the author has had, so as to state 
face to face to them what are the 
aims and purposes of the Christian 
missionaries. Errors in first at- 
tempts are sure to be made as in all 
new undertakings, but if by per- 
severance in enlightening the influ- 
ential classes their persecution of 
Christians among the lower classes 
can be averted, a great work has 
been accomplished, though it be only 
tabulated in negative statistics; and 
if by further effort their friendship 
shall be gained, then all China will 
not be far from the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

TimoTHY RICHARD. 





Comment. 


as preliminary to the preaching of 
the love of Christ. We refrain 
from comment, only suggesting that 
the subject calls for serious consider- 
ation. 





THe ForREIGN SECRETARY of the 
London Missionary Society has 
made public a letter in which he 
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states some general principles on 
which the Society feels compelled 
to act in its choice of workers. 
They are, in the main, as follows: 
Two grades or classes of mission- 
aries not desirable, therefore not 
expedient to employ Europeans as 
assistant missionaries; men of in- 
ferior training should not be sent 
out; it costs much to send out men 
and maintain them in the field, 
hence it would be false economy 
to send any but the best ; a goodly 
number of efficient native workers 
could be sustained for a sum neces- 
sary to provide for one untrained 
European, so that to commission 
the latter would be a mistaken and 
extravagant policy. Doubtless the 
communication is rendered necessary 
by numerous applications from the 
friends of zealous Christian people, 
who are very useful at home, but 
who could not safely be entrusted 
with the responsibilities of the 
foreign service. 





CERTAIN ABUSES heretofore at- 
tending “Scripture Colportage” are 
mentioned in a contributed article 
of this number. That such things 
have taken place is probably true ; 
but we state authoritatively, in be- 
half of the B. and F. B. S. and the 
A. B. S., that practices of this kind, 
so far as they have been discover- 
ed, are strictly disallowed and re- 
probated by the Agents, and pre- 
sumably the same may be said of 
the National Bible Society of Scot- 
land. Earnest efforts are being put 
forth to improve and elevate the 
service in every respect. 


CommanpER L. Barnes Law- 
RENCE, of H. B. M. Swift, during a 
brief visit at Hankow, made it a 
point to find out all the available 
facts connected with the missionary 
work as carried on at that centre. 
He has embodied his impressions 
in a letter to Dr. John, dated s. s. 
Taiwo, Yangtze, April 20th, 1892, 
published in Zhe Chronicle. Speak- 
ing in high terms of the medical 
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work of Drs. Burton and Mackay, 
reference is made to a religious 
service which he attended, in the 
following terms: “Of all the dif- 
ferent points of interest that I was 
shown, a Sunday afternoon service, 
held in the chapel adjoining your 
hospital, will remain most engraven 
on my memory. I confess that I was 
unprepared to see such real evidence 
of the spread of Christianity among 
these people. The congregation, which 
I calculated at some three hundred, 
was a pleasure to contemplate. The 
earnest attention paid tothe preacher 
(yourself on the occasion I refer to), 
and the hearty way in which the 
responses and singing were carried 
out, was most impressive.” Refer- 
ring very appreciatively to the other 
members of the London Mission, 
he further says: “An _ after- 
noon spent with the Rev. G. C. 
Sparham in Hankow city, was not 
only a revelation in the matter of 
what I saw, but will ever be remem- 
bered by me as one of the very 
deepest interest. The printing press 
hard at work, turning out by its 
thousands the tracts your Society 
sends afield ; the schools, with their 
little ragged children and the black 
board and chalk, reminding one 
much of the old country; the 
chapels, with their native teachers 
expounding the Gospel to an ever- 
moving but attentive crowd—was 
all most striking. Ever uppermost 
in my thoughts was of what 
almost insurmountable difficulties 
must have been contended with in 
order to have attained the present 
state of things. I could not avoid, 
when in Wuchang, contrasting the 
residences of our missionaries and 
the huge—almost palatial—struct- 
ures of the Jesuit Mission. In Mr. 
Owen’s unpretentious little abode 
I experienced an understanding of 
what a Power it is that enables men 
to labour in this work, living in 
solitude, and not unfrequently—as 
during the recent riots—leading an 
intensely anxious life.” 
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We can now quote as against the 
criticism of men like Lt. Wood, 
at least equally intelligent repre- 
sentatives of the same honorable 
profession; and Commanders Bar- 
ber and Lawrence are not as those 
whose report of mission work in 
China is based entirely upon what 
they have gleaned from unrehable 
and prejudiced sources. 





THE CREDULITY of unbelief has a 
striking illustration in the recep- 
tion accorded Theosophy by certain 
persons in India. When Madame 
Blavatsky posed before the Europe- 
an community as a wonder-worker, 
she found an early convert in Mr. 
A. P. Sinett, editor of the Proneer, 
a leading daily paper of command- 
ing influence, and who had spent 
some time on the coast of China in 
the editorial profession. This gen- 
tleman had been an outspoken dis- 
believer in Christianity, and was 
well known as a consistent and 
determined critic of missionaries 
and their work. Doubtless the 
supernaturalism of the Bible did 
not obtain the consent of his 
reason; but he found no difficulty 
with the mysteries cf ‘ Occult 
Science.” ‘The legerdemain per- 
formances of Madame were accept- 
ed with touching and childlike 
simplicity. He firmly believed in 
the Mahatmas, a brotherhood of 
ancient saints which existed among 
the heights of Thibet, and from 
whom he received epistles, made to 
drop from ceilings or descending 
apparently out of the still air. Mr. 
Sinett’s opinions found ample ex- 
pression in the columns of his 
paper, and it became necessary at 
length, in consequence of these 
strange aberrations, to remove him 
from the eminent position he had 
hitherto maintained with signal 
ability. In course of time, many 
of the tricks exhibited by Madame 
did not escape public detection and 
exposure. ‘Theosophy, or “ Occult 
Buddhism,” is moribund in India, 
but the ex-editor, it is said, still 
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affirms his belief in all that he has 
published. 





Dr. J. H. Barrows, Chairman of 
the Committee of Religious Congres- 
ses of the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position, addressed a _ special 
meeting of the International Mis- 
sionary Union at Clifton Springs, 
U. 8S. A. The Parliament of Re- 
ligions, he said, would be a school 
of comparative theology, bringing 
together for the first time repre- 
sentatives of the great religions. 
After a vigorous discussion, a 
resolution approving the Congresses 
was voted down, chiefly on the 
ground that the very discussion of 
these religions in the Parlhament 
would seem to put them almost on 
@ par with Christianity and provid- 
ing pulpits for their teachers. If 
the missionary action is correctly 
reported, —a matter of somedoubt,— 
we could wish that a slightly differ- 
ent ground of objection had been 
taken. The wise teacher of Chris- 
tianity in this land does not hesitate 
to suffer the Confucianist or Bud- 
dhist to speak, when so minded, in 
his chapels: why should we fear to 
allow the representatives of false 
religions a voice in the assembly of 
brilliant intellects at Chicago? In 
the eager effort, under novel cir- 
cumstances, to establish a basis for 
the prospective science of compara- 
tive religions, there may be danger 
of drifting away from some essen- 
tial truth; but champions of the 
faith from many lands should see 
to that. It is reassuring to be told 
that a large number of eminent 
educators and clergymen, from all 
the leading denominations, are in- 
cluded in the list of names compos- 
ing the Advisory Council. The 
experiment is fairly launched, 
under able and Christian auspices : 
let us hope and pray for success. 








Much HAS BEEN SAID, from time 
to time, in favor of uniting some 
few or all the forces at work in the 
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Chinese Empire under a common 
organization. However forceful the 
arguments adduced favorable to a 
scheme of this kind, it is yet true 
that a different view of the subject 
is entitled to serious consideration. 
In some respects it would seem 
desirable to multiply the number 
and variety of missionary agencies. 
There are manifest disadvantages, 
but undoubtedly more men, more 
means and more prayers to heaven 
are among the results that could 
not be realized if but one huge 
organization manipulated the sour- 
ces of supply. We recur naturally 
enough to the oft-quoted phrase: 
“ The scandal of a divided Christen- 
dom”; but while much may be said 
confirmatory of the impled charge, 
the fact is susceptible of demon- 
stration that when the unity of the 
Church was the most compact and 
absolute, the missionary spirit sadly 
needed reviving. The wonderful 
aggressions of the modern mission- 
ary movement have somehow been 
coincident with the development 
and maintainance of denomination- 
al lines. In the words of another: 
«A one hundred horse-power can 
be had by hitching one hundred 
horses into one team, but a hundred 
church-power does not and cannot 
result from uniting one hundred 
Churches into one society.” Let it 
ever be remembered, the skeptical 
criticism of our day to the contrary 
notwithstanding, that where there 
is unity in the essentials ef doctrine 
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and a spirit of brotherhood prevails, 
there is no such thing as a “divided 
Christendom.” This said, there is 
yet something greatly to be desired. 
Substantial Ghristian unity we 
have in China; but there is room 
for the exercise of wise statesman- 
ship in a proper subdivision of the 
field, and other adjustments that will, 
while conserving power, dispense 
it with the least possible amount 
of friction and counter-movement. 
{t will be found no easy matter to 
abandon agencies that have been 
successful for a mere experiment, 
for what may prove to be creating 
a semblance of uniformity only to be 
given up as unworkable. There 
are difficulties, both at home and 
in the practical situation here, 
which would stand in the way of 
realizing the ideal scheme of union ; 
and it might be found that these 
are more in accord with sound rea- 
son than chargeable to unwisdom 
or inconsiderate zeal. The situa- 
tion in China is very much in 
harmony with the spirit of the age,— 
endependence of thought and action ; 
brotherhood in all things where that 
undependence is allowed to remain 
unchallenged. But let us consider 
with the utmost candor every intel- 
ligent and plausible suggestion look- 
ing to some plan whereby it may be 
possible to materialize the sentiment 
prevailing among brethren,—if not 
as some could wish, yet in a general 
method of codperation as above 
suggested. 


Me en nel Be Grr 


Alissionary Zetos. 


—The Keswick meetings at Ku- 
niang, the mountain summer resort 
of Fookien missionaries near Foo- 
chow, held in July, were, as hereto- 
fore, seasons of refreshing. 

—A Canton missionary says :— 
“Our station at Sam-kong is 
only fifteen miles south of the bord- 


er of Hunan, one of the two Chi- 
nese provinces closed to the gospel, 
and across that border Christian 
tracts and printed gospels are quiet- 
ly traveling and Hunan men, com- 
ing down on business, are attend- 
ing our mission services. One of 
them united with ‘the Church at 
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Sam-kong last January. In the 
same manner Christianity is thread- 
ing its way across the northern 
border from Hankow, where the 
London Missionary Society is 
strongly entrenched. Some of the 
best converts of that mission are 
Hunan men, and their missionaries 
have visited that province, off and 
on, for fifteen years. The Word of 
God knows no boundary lines. 
The angel that John saw having the 
everlasting gospel, was to preach 
to every nation and people.” 
—Whether or not at first it was 
the genius of Buddhism to borrow, it 
is certainly its genius now in Japan. 
Externally it is becoming a parasite 
of Christianity. Besides adopting 
other Christian methods of propa- 
gation, it is plagiarizing Christian 
names. For instance, instead of 
using the word temple as designa- 
tion for their religious houses, 
they say church now. On the road 
from Tokyo to Yokohama was a 
temple to which was attached a 
school for children. Recently the 
tempe and school were burned. 
The man who kept the school made 
an ingenious appeal to foreigners 
here for help for the poor school 
which was attached to the church. 
No doubt many subscribed, think- 
ing that the church was a Christian 
house of worship. The story of 
the god Krishna is manifestly 
taken from Christianity.—Lev. £. 
Snodarass, in the Miss. Review. 


—The Basle Missionary Society 
is at work in the province of Can- 
ton—over against the island of 
Hongkong, and partly on that 
island. ‘here are at present 24 
missionaries, with 90 native help- 
ers. The head stations number 13, 
the most northerly one being 300 
miles from the coast; there are also 
many sub-stations. The number of 
converts has reached 3,600, with- 
out including many who have 
emigrated to Borneo, . Australia, 
Honolulu, &. Fifteen pupils are 
being trained at the preachers’ 
seminary at Lilong for the pastoral 
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or teacher’s office. Thus, 
communicants contributed 
year only 2533 frances (about 
£114) for church objects. ‘There 
were some extra contributions for 
the poor, &c.; these are not inclnd- 
ed. ‘The people are very poor, but 
it is said that they do nut contri- 
bute as Christians as they did 
when heathens. Indeed, their pre- 
sent subscriptions amount to only 
one-tenth or one-fifth of what they 
used to give for idol worship. 
One explanation of this is, that the 
idea of thankfulness as a moral 
obligation was crushed out of 
them by heathenism, and has te be 
regained, and this takes time. 

—A visitor at Dr. Henry’s chapel 
in Canton says he was introduced to 
a man who was from a distant part 
of the province, and was partially 
paralysed. A copy of the New 
‘Testament had fallen into his hands, 
and he had read of the wonderful 
cures Jesus had wrought in just 
such cases. He hastened to Canton, 
supposing that the cure-worker 
lived there, and to his unspeakable 
joy found Jesus as his Saviour. 
Three others had been imprisoned 
in the city during the French war 
in Tonquin, because they were 
Christians. Like Paul and Silas, 
they “prayed and sang praises unto 
God.” A miserable wretch, who 
had been given up by his parents 
as a worthless fellow, heard the 
Gospel from their lips and _ be- 
lieved. He was introduced as a 
devout Christian, who had become 
a dutiful and affectionate son, and 
an honest industrious citizen. In 
addition to regular church work, 
the several missions maintain cha- 
pels where the Bible is read and 
expounded every day. These ef- 
forts are evidently regarded by the 
Chinese with apprehension, as in 


almost every instance an opposition 


‘‘chapel”’ has been opened near by, 
where the doctrines of Confucius 
are daily set forth. 

—A number of Scandinavian 
brethren and sisters have settled 
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down at Ghoom, in the Darjeeling 
district, and are studying the 
language in hope of ultimately 
entering Thibet. Criticism having 
heen passed upon the conduct of 
those who are thus waiting for the 
country to open, Rev. H. Rylands 
Brown defends their cause :— 
‘“Who shall say what God has in 
store for Thibet! It may be that 
this last among the nations to receive 
the Gospel shall be the first in rank 
of those who receive the truth in 
the love of it. Any one of us, if so 
disposed, can very easily criticise 
and find fault with the conduct and 
labours of others; but it is better 
far that we should wish every true 
worker, God-speed. The sainted 
Redslob, of Leh, and his comrades, 
waited at the door of Thibet for 
more than a generation, doing 
noble work for God in preparing 
the Thibetan Bible and evangelizing 
those among whom they dwelt; 
and now they are called to their 
rest, and it will fall to others to 
enter into their labours.” 

—The following incident is ex- 
cerpted from Report of N.-C. Tract 
Society for 1891 :—‘ A member of 
our Church named Ch‘in lives at 
Lan-chou. Some years ago he 
came to our chapel and expressed a 
wish that he might immediately be 
permitted to join the Church. The 
helpers asked if he ever had been 
to chapel or had heard any one 
preach the doctrine. He answered, 
No, but that he had read a tract 
entitled ‘Tien Lu Chih Ming.’ 
The next day a helper went to his 
village to inquire into the matter. 
He asked the villagers if a man 
called Ch‘in lived there. They 
replied, ‘“ Yes, but who are you?” 
The helper replied he came from 
the “Jesus Hall.” “Oh yes,” the 
villagers replied, ‘“‘Ch‘in is one of 
your Jesus doctrine men; he is 
arguing with us all the time.” 
The man was in earnest, and is 
now 4 usefnl worker in the Church.” 


—Rev. J. C. Gibson, of Swatow, 
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in a very able address before a meet- 
ing of the B. and F. Bible Society 
in England relates that—‘“ One 
poor woman, before I left China, 
put into the hands of my wife a 
sheet of paper on which was written 
a number of names. On inquiry we 
found that these were the names of 
persons whom she believed she had 
been the means of gathering into 
the Kingdom of God, and she gave 
us the list not because she boasted 
of it, but because she wished us to 
join with her in continual prayer 
for their support and guidance. 
Seventy names were on the sheet 
of paper. (Applause.) If one poor 
woman was able to gather in 
seventy souls, what will be the 
fruit of the work of those 100,000, 
whom we shall soon, I believe, have 
banded together in this holy war ? 
But they need to be taught, and 
they must be taught out of the 
Word of God; and it is you who 
supply us with the means of build- 
ing them up in the faith and 
knowledge of Jesus Christ. (Ap- 
plause.) That will make them 
able to be His witnesses to all their 
fellow countrymen.” 





FOOKIEN CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 


el ao R. 


Its present circulation is 1750 a 
month, an increase of over a thou- 
sand a month since Rev. G. W. B. 
Smyth was appointed editor, in 
March of 1891. The price is only 
15 cents a year. It consists of 
12 leaves or 24 pages, about half 
of which are given to secular news 
and articles on scientific subjects, 
and about half to religious articles 
and news of the Churches. There 
is also every month a valuable 
article on health or disease, being 
written in such a way that it may 
be of practical benefit to the readers 
of the paper. The reader will find 
in a late number Imperial notices, 
etc., taken from the Peking Gazette, 
—given every month,—items of 
interest on America, England, Den- 
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mark, Mexico; a report of the 
trade of Foochow for 1891 from the 
Euglish Consular reports; news of 


Foochow and vicinity; an article. 


on the causes of poverty in China; 
notes from different parts of the 
Fookien Province; an essay on the 
“* Reasonableness of Christianity ”’ ; 
one on the proper treatment of 
women and children,—their teach- 
ing, training, marriage, etc.3 an- 
nouncement of the results of a prize 
literary contest 3 various notes. In 
the health department there is an 
article by Dr. Gregory on diseases 
of the eye. 





THE ARIMA CONFERENCE. 


The place where the confer- 
ence met was Arima, a Japanese 
town 1600 feet above sea-level, in 
the mountains fifteen miles (four 
or five hours) from Kobe. Shade, 
mineral water, baths, good accom- 
modations for Huropeans, cheap- 
ness and assurance of having good 
company attract to this place every 
year a hundred or more mission- 
aries. 

The committee of arrangements 
rented the Japanese theatre build- 
ing, which proved adequate for the 
occasion, and the conference met, 
according to appointment, and car- 
ried out the programme that was 
arranged by a committee appointed 
last year. Their work was diffi- 
cult. Men who were expected to 
prepare papers found this impos- 
sible. Hence changes were neces- 
sary, and the programme actually 
carried out differed from the one 
first formed. There were changes 
in the committee of arrangements, 
who found out the truth of Pre- 
sident Lincoln’s favorite saying, 
‘‘Tt is hard to swap horses in the 
middle of the stream.” But all’s 
well that ends well, and the labours 
of the committee were crowned with 
success. 

A nice question was dis- 
cussed on the second day of the 
conference. Is it in accordance 
with right parliamentary rules for 
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the committee of arrangements ap- 
pointed last year to take charge of 
this year’s conference, preside over 
its meetings and direct its move- 
ments P Shall this be done, or 
shall the new conference elect its 
own presiding officer, secretary and 
treasurer P The discussion elicited 
the fact that it is right in England 
for the committee to take charge, 
but in the United States such a 
course would be impossible. The 
committee, taking for granted that 
their action would be acceptable, 
proceeded according to English 
custom, and took charge of the 
meetings. They were men of abil- 
ity and their chief aim was to 
serve. This was so plain that the 
conference by formal vote accepted 
them as its officers. On Monday, 
August Ldth, at the business meet- 
ing, the conference decided that 
next year, 1803, the new conference 
shall choose its own officers. Let 
me add just here that the Ven. 
Archdeacon Warren, our chairman, 
was placed by all this discussion in 
a very trying position, Throagh- 
out the whole he showed an excel- 
lent spirit; he used the office of 
chairman well and obtained a good 
degree of favour from those whom 
he served. 


The main object of the con- 
ference was to gain, by comparison 
of views, fuller knowledge of the 
best methods of study and work, 
and by uniting in prayer to secure 
for our own hearts a fuller measure 
of the influences of the Holy Ghost. 
The latter was kept constantly in 
view by the chairman, and was 
never lost sight of during our sea- 
sons of prayer. Thespiritshown by 
Men spoke their 
minds with freedom. With regard 
to the religious questions of the 


day, some were progressive in their 


ideas, others conservative : English- 
men, Irishmen, Americans; Baptists, 
Hpiscopalians, Methodists, Presby- 
terians, Congregationalists; mis- 
sionaries from Japan and China, 
were mingled together in one body, 
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and it is noteworthy that they 
could and did meet and confer with 
manifest good feeling and mutual 
profit. 

Bishop Key of the American 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
Bishop Mallalieu of the American 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Ven. 
Archdeacon Warren of Japan and 
Dr. Parker of China, gave us 
four excellent sermons. The con- 
secration meeting on Sabbath even- 
ing, August 22nd, was fully attend- 
ed, and was marked by quiet, deep 
spirituality. 

During the conference news came 
that the American government had 
decided that the Chicago Exposi- 
tion shall not be thrown open to 
the public on Sundays. When the 
announcement was made, the whole 
conference rose ata word and sang 
the doxology. 

A fairly good photograph of the 
conference was taken by a Japanese 


photographer from Kobe. The Kobe 
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Herald published a daily account 
of the proceedings. Four of the 
papers read were printed in full in 
the Herald, and the question was 
raised, Shall the proceedings be 
published in pamphlet form? Be- 
fore deciding this point a call for 
subscriptions was made. This 
showed that the demand for the 
pamphlets was not great enough 
to justify publication. Hence the 
proposal was dropped. 

At the business meetings held at 
the close of the conference, the 
subject of holding another meeting 
next year was discussed: of this 
more anon. 

In closing let me say on behalf of 
the China missionaries that we feel 
deeply the courtesy and cordiality 
shown us by our brethren in Japan. 
The Arima conference will be to 
us an abiding memory that years 
will only make more bright. 


Joun W. Davis. 





Miary of Goents 


August, 1892. 

It is reported from Gilgit that three 
Russian detachments have appeared on 
the Pamirs immediately to the north of 
the Hindu Kush. One party is at Ak 
Tash near the Tagdumbash Pamir, the 
second at Tagharma facing towards 
Kashgar, and the third at a place, the 
name of which does not appear on the 
map. 

The Russians have thus repeated their 
tactics of last summer. They have 
brushed the Chinese away and are en- 


listing the local Khirgiz into their 
service. 
12th.—The Canadian Pacific Co.’s 


steamer Hmpress of Japan, which left 
Shanghai for Vancouver, on 2nd inst., 
with sixty-five passengers and a large 
cargo, put into Hakodate, fire having 
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broken out on board. The cargo is 
much damaged, but the passengers are 
all well. 


15th.—The Hmpress of Japan resumed 
her voyage from Hakodate this morning. 
‘The cause of the fire was the fusing of 
the electric light wires. ‘The passengers 
unanimously praise the perfect disci- 
pline maintained on board when the 
danger was discovered and while it was 
being combatted. 


16ih.—The native newspapers say 
that the Mixed Court Magistrate, Mr. 
Tsai, having discovered that some of 
the Shanghai book-stores are engaged in 
publishing obscene and demoralising 
books which are prohibited by law, 
under new names, has rightly forbidden 
the stores concerned from selling them 
to the public. 
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—Rumored that Mr. Gardner, H. B. 
M.’s Consul at Hankow, will pay a visit 
to Changsha, to make enquiries into the 
native anti-foreign ebullitions. 

Later on it is stated that the post- 
ponement of Mr. Gardner’s visit to 
Changsha in H. M.S. Hsk is due to the 
recent change of Governors in Hunan, 
HH. EH. Chang Hsii having been removed 
to the North-west, and H. E. Wu Té- 
chérg appointed in his place. H. E. Wu 
is well-known as a rising official, and was 
much liked and respected by foreigners 
when he was Governor of Kuang-tung 
five years ago. His last appointment 
was Director-General of the Yellow 
River, and he directed the closing of the 
great breach at Chéngchou. He had to 
go into mourning in 1889. 

19tk.—According to the Hupao the 
Board of Admiralty has commissioned 
H. E. Kun to examine the students of 
the Tientsin naval school at the autumn 
examination, which is to take place on 
the Ist of the 7th moon. It is said 
that the students have made apparent 
progress in the English branches, but 
have neglected their Chinese studies. 

Z20th.—The Chinese very much exer- 
cised in their minds, because during the 
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day the sun, Venus and the moon could 
be seen at the same time. They believe 
this is an omen of war and rebellion. 
Yesterday Venus was in conjunction 
with the moon, but 9° south. 


22nd.—Serious fire in Shanghai. 
Eighty-six houses were destroyed, The 
fire ate its way from Yunnan Road 
along Canton Road to the Defence Creek 
with such rapidity that Rev. Dr. Faber’s 
house caught, and we are sorry to say 
that before he could save his valuable 
library of foreign and Chinese books, 
and the thousands of specimens of plants 
that he had been at such pains, in his 
moments of recreation, to collect, they 
were partially destroyed, a loss he will 
never be able to fully repair. 


24th.—The Shenpao says that on the re- 
commendation of H. E, Li Hung-chang, 
the throne has given sanction to the 
method of raising a subscription by 
allowing people to purchase official rank 
at a reduced rate, The proceeds of this 
subscrijtion are to be devoted to the 
relief of the destitute people in the 
inundated districts of Chihli and Shin- 
king provinces. 
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BIRTHS. 

Avr Wei-hien, on 2lst July, the wife of 
R. M. Mateer, American Presbyterian 
Mission, of a son. 

At Tientsin, on 7th August, the wife of 
Gro. CLARKE, C. I. Mission, of a 
daughter. 

DEATHS. 

At Ganking, on 28th July, Mr. F. G. 
SaunpEers, C. I. M., of typhoid 
fever. 

At Yang-chau, on 30th July, Miss 
Darrineton, C. I. M., of heat fever, 

At Tientsin, on 7th August, Mrs. Gro. 
CuaRKE, C. I. M. 


At Chung-king, on l4th August, Rev. 
Jas. CAMERON, M.D., of cholera. (By 
telegram. ) 

At Chentu, Szchuan, of cholera, July 
10th, Mrs. Kinporn, wife of Dr. Kin- 
BORN, Canadian Methodist Mission. 

ARRIVALS. 

On 26th August, Miss ANDkEws, A. B. 
C.F. M. (returned) and Rev. and Mrs. 
ATWATER and family, Rev. R. H. 
ConpsoLp; Rev. S. J. Woopsrivce, 
wife and family, Am. Presby. Mission 
(South) (returned. ) 

DEPARTURE. 

On 23rd August, Mr. E, M. McBrizr, 

C.IM., for U.S. A. | 
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The Life of St. Furseus, Irish Missionary, 590-658, A.D. 


BY REV. HENRY KINGMAN, M.A. 


(Concluded from p. 407). 


URSEY’S power with the people was remarkable. The vast 
influence that their pagan priesthood had attained, prepared 
them to venerate yet more highly their new spiritual teachers, 
and the cures of healing which Fursey wrought, added still further 
to his reputation. Doubtless he had been instructed somewhat 
in the healing art, and held among the people a position not unlike 
that of a modern medical missionary in heathen lands. On every 
side he was regarded with profoundest reverence, and later writers 
tell of those who kissed his very footsteps, beseeching him to remain 
among them. 

The form of superstition with which he had to grapple, was 
the old Teutonic worship of Woden and of Thor, but the peculiar 
system of the Anglo-Saxons is only slightly known. It had attained 
a regular establishment and much ceremonial pomp, and we know 
that when the Angles settled in England they had idols, altars, 
temples and feasts. Woden, father of battles and of slaughter, 
was their chief deity, and their religion was thus full of cruelty and 
carelessness of human life. Their two great religious festivals 
were those of Hostre (from which Haster)—a goddess whose 
festivities were celebrated in April—and the feast of Geol, Jule or 
Yule, the heathen name of which still lingers in northern Hnelish 
counties in the familiar Yule-tide. Moreover, as was natural, 
they laid great stress upon omens and on magic,—a form of 
superstition that held sway long after the nation was received into 
the Church. All this mass of heathenism had gradually to be 
thrust away, and much of Fursey’s work must have been given 
to direct opposition to these deeply rooted customs. Nor would 
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he deal with them so leniently as did Roman missionaries of a 
later day,—Irish missionaries cared little for religious compromises. 


It is disappointing to see how a love for a contemplative life 
again proved too strong for a man of so great activity and 
usefulness. He became desirous of ridding himself of all the 
business of the world, and determined to end his life as a hermit. 
Leaving the monastery to the care of his brother Fullan, he joined 
a second of bis brothers who was already living as an anchorite, 
and with him spent an entire year, giving himself to daily labor 
and continuous prayer. Owing to some crisis in the affairs of the 
kingdom, be was not allowed to remain in retirement, but was called 
from it by the king to act as his adviser. About the year 643 the 
heathen Mereians, under Penda, made war upon the Angles. The 
tonsured king, Siegbert, moping in his monastery, was summoned 
to lead his people in battle and to encourage them by his preseuce. 
This, thanks doubtless to Fursey’s influence, he refused to do ;— 
dragged from the monastery and placed among the soldiers against 
his will, he still refused to arm or to defend himself against the 
foe, and was slain together with almost his entire army. 


Fursey’s spirit was not one to face willingly the danger of. 
interruption in his beloved monastic life, and when he saw that the 
province was thrown into confusion, and that the monasteries were 
likely to be endangered, he left his work in other hands and sailed 
over into France. Of the immediate results of his missionary work 
in Anglia, it is impossible to judge. We know only that the 
converts stood firm in the wars that followed, and that at the death 
of Felix, which occurred near the time of Fursey’s departure, the 
nation was regarded as wholly won for Christ. That idolatry was 
not completely rooted out, is evident from the Anglo-Saxon laws of 
later times, which forbid the worship of sun, moon, fire, rivers, 
stones or trees. Yet most of their ferocious and cruel customs 
were done away, the evils of slavery were largely mitigated, and 
more gentle treatment was secured for the conquered Britons. 
Little of this eivilizing labor had to be done a second time, and 
succeeding bishops of East Anglia found their diocese a well- 
cultivated field. On the foundations laid by the Burgundian Felix, 
and the Irish Fursey, rests the Christian Church of the Norfolk 
and Suffolk of to-day. 


Work in Gaul. 


8. The few remaining years of Fursey’s life were spent in 
France, under the reign of Clovis II (638-656), and under the 
immediate patronage of Erchinoald, mayor of the palace of 
Neustria. It is difficult to understand the enthusiasm that greeted 
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the arrival of this humble [rish monk, without a glance at the 
relations then existing between the state and the Church of France. 
Only 150 years before Christianity had been first professed by the 
Frankish monarch Clovis I; yet in those few years the power and 
influence of the Church had more than kept pace with the growth 
of the royal authority. Meantime the morals of the people un- 
derwent no corresponding change, but the most corrupt and 
unbridled living was often united with seemingly profound attach- 
ment to the Church. Thus the great King Dagobert, the 
immediate predecessor of Fursey’s patron,—a man of scandalous 
private life,—surrounded himself with Roman clergy, and found 
congenial occupation in founding convents and designing elaborate 
ornamentations for his places of worship. The Church seems to 
have been regarded as a means of salvation for all who were 
within its fold,—a ready explanation of its rapid rise in popular 
favor. The priesthood had become more influential than the king 
himself,—the priest in fact was king (Michelet, book 2, chap. 1.) 
Moreover, the continental monarchs had by this time become fami- 
liar with the power and fame of the Irish missionaries, and certain 
of the bishops most influential in the Frankish court, had received 
their training in the schools founded by the great Columban. 

It is easy to see therefore how the arrival of an Irish mis- 
sionary, whose fame as a holy and learned man had gone before 
him, would be hailed by the king with gladness, as bringing with 
him added blessing to the nation. No inducements were too great 
to be offered if by them the holy man could be induced to settle 
in their midst. Erchinoald, the mayor, was at last successful in 
securing for himself the prize, and we find him thanking God that 
He had sent him such a man as Fursey. Land was granted for the 
construction of a monastery at Lat‘miacum (or Lagny), on the river 
Maene, about fifteen{?) miles from Paris, and there Fursey at once 
began with his own hands to build. Not unlikely, the monastery 
was similar to the early Celtic institutions of the same character,— 
a rude village of wooden huts or bothies, on a river, with a church, 
a common eating hall, a mill, a hospice, and with the whole 
surrounded with a wall of earth or stone. In the work of construc- 
tion he was helped by many of his friends and relatives, who came 
from Britain and Ireland for this purpose. The reputation of the 
new school spread rapidly, and the old chroniclers tell of many 
miracles that attested the sanctity of the abbot and brought it to 
the notice of distant peoples. The only records of Fursey’s life 
during these years, are the accounts of his miracles and of a 
pilgrimage that he made to Rome, where he saluted pope Martin 
I. (649-655) in an ornate speech, and was in turn entertained with 
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great honor and consideration. All these later accounts are un- 
doubtedly fictitious. He is said to have superintended during this 
time a company of missionaries who travelled extensively through 
Austria, Brabant, Flanders and several countries; but though 
this may well be true, no inkling is given of the authority on which | 
such a statement may be based. It was but a little while after 
the new monastery was established, that he determined to revisit 
the school that he had left in Anglia. On his way thither he was — 
taken ill and died, probably about the year 653. Three nobles 
disputed the possession of his body, and bloodshed was only avoided 
through its final award by lot to Erchinoald. It was interred near 
the altar in the Church of Peronne. There, by the merits of a man 
so holy, many miracles were wrought for the edification of the 
faithfal, and multitudes made pilgrimages to the place of his 
burial. And with abundant reason,—for a pious monk of a later 
century can still write that ‘“ Paralytics and leprous are there 
cured, and all necessary things which are asked in faith, are there 
granted.” That Fursey living would have rebuked the superstition 
that attends him dead, all his life and teaching indicate. 

It is unfortunate that there are no data on which to base an 
estimate of the extent of Fursey’s influence upon the late religious 
life of the countries in which he labored. The results springing from 
the special agencies that he set in action cannot be traced beyond 
the period of his own life, but are lost in the general religious 
movements of the age. His labors must be left as one among 
those many influences that in the seventh century contributed to the 
civilization and Christianization of half-heathen France and England, 
But of his personal character we may judge intelligently. His 
faults, though not to be disguised, were emphatically those of his 
age, and were the result of misguided devotion to his Lord, rather 
than of weak faith or of want of personal consecration. He was not 
strong enough to rise above the mistaken ideals of Christian living 
that characterized his time. He did not fully comprehend how 
the world, rightly used, might be a stepping-stone and not a 
stumbling-block in the way to heaven. He did not remember 
how his Lord’s life was full of distractions and cares, that broke 
in harshly upon his seasons of communion with the Father. And 
as a consequence his usefulness was crippled and his sphere of in- 
fluence narrowed. Yet much of his life he gave to missionary work, 
for which constant self-sacrifice was needed, When he might have 
remained in comfort and honor in Ireland, he chose to enter upon 
a field full of hardship and difficulty. He was a man free from all 
suspicion of self-seeking and ambition, or of worldliness. Rigidly 
conscientious in his life he shows no trace of spiritual pride ;— 
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earnest, humble, full of love and devotion to his Lord, he pursued 
his way with singleness of purpose. And though the portrait of his 
character, coming down to us through the centuries, has been but 
ill preserved, yet it is possible to see in it the likeness of a noble 
life, into which much of the likeness of his master had been 
inwrought. 

The Visions of Fursey. 

The visions of Fursey may fairly be termed the germ from 
which sprang the Divina Commedia of Dante. Passing into the 
common literature of the Church, they stimulated the imagination of 
other writers, and appearing in many disguises and with alterations, 
formed a nucleus of poetic fancy regarding the after-world, around 
which the creation of the Italian poet naturally gathered. However 
they may be explained, it is evident that Fursey regarded them as 
direct revelations vouchsafed to him by God as a warning to the 
Church. The eschatological views that they embody, reveal no trace 
of the Church doctrines on this head, that two centuries later were 
in general acceptance. They are the creation of a mind unbiased by 
ecclesiastical tradition, and earnestly desirous of the purity and 
holiness of God’s people. The following abridgment, half paraphrase, 
half translation, reveals without further explanation their character 
and purpose. 

(1) The earlier vision. 

It was when Fursey had been for some time living at his newly 
founded monastery of Killursa, that he determined to revisit his 
home and see again his parents, from whom he had long been 
separated. While on his way, at the time for the singing of the 
evening hymn, he was overpowered by illness; and sudden darkness 
falling upon him, he became as one dead and was carried by his 
friends to the nearest hut. When the cloud of darkness came upon 
him, he beheld four hands reaching down to him from above, that 
seized him by the arms and presently flew upward, borne on snowy 
pinions. Even through the shadow he could discern, as he thought, 
the angelic bodies, but as they rose higher, he saw the faces of the 
angels, resplendent with a wondrous brightness; or rather did he 
see the glory that shone from their faces, since from very excess of 
light their bodily form was hidden. He saw also a third angel 
going before them, armed with a shining shield and with a sword as 
of lightning. These three heavenly messengers sang with wondrous 
sweetness a psalm of praise: “The saints shall go forth from virtue 
unto virtue; the God of gods shall be seen in Zion.” He heard 
also an unknown canticle, sung by many thousand angels, of which 
there was but little he could understand. Then there stepped forth 

one from the celestial ranks and ordered the armed angel who went 
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before, to return the holy man unto his body that he might prepare 
himself more fully to receive the heavenly vision. The angels who 
conducted him obeyed, and by the way they came, returned. 

Then the holy man, perceiving for the first time that he had 
laid aside his body, asked whither they were bearing him. The 
angel at his right replied, ‘Thou must take up again thy body, 
until such time as thou canst return with due solicitude of mind.’ 
Moreover, the angel promised, when Fursey begged that they might 
not be separated, to come for him a second time. Then they sang 
again “The God of gods shall be seen in Zion,” and his soul, 
ravished by the sweetness of their song, re-entered his body, how he 
could not tell. Then as the cock crew, the rosy color came again 
into his face, and in a moment of time the angelic songs died away 
and he heard the words of the mourners at his bedside. To him, 
asking why they made these sounds of lamentations, they replied 
that from evening until cock-crowing they had watched - beside his 
lifeless body. But he, remembering the sweetness of the heavenly 
choirs, sat sad and silent, fearing lest the angels should return and 
find him unprepared. And he sought and received the communion of 
the sacred body and blood, and lived in weakuess through that day 
and the one that followed. 

(2) The later vision. 

At midnight of the third day, while many visitors and relatives 
stood abort him as he prayed, again the darkness rushed upon him, 
and with gladness he accepted death. At once he heard the horrible 
cries of a great multitude, shouting aloud and compelling him to go 
forth. Opening his eyes he saw no one but the three holy angels, 
one standing at either side, and the one with sword and shield 
standing at his head. And again he heard the wondrous sweetness 
of their singing. Then the angel who was at his right hand, consoling 
him said, “ Fear not, you have defence.” 

As the angels bore him upwards, he saw nothing of the hut he 
Jeft, but heard on every side about him the howls and clamoring of 
demons, one of whom shouted, ‘‘ Let us go before and stir up war 
before his face.” Then he saw a black cloud rolling up upon his left 
and forming into a line of battle. The bodies of the demons, so far as 
he could see them, were of hideous blackness and deformity, with 
extended neck, full of all horror, lean and filthy, with heads swollen 
like a brazen pot. When they were flying or were fighting he could 
distinguish no bodily form, but only a horrible and flitting shadow. 
But who is ignorant that all these things were done of unclean spirits 
to terrify the soul that-saw them? And their countenance he could 
never see for the horror of the darkness, just as that of the angels he 
could not see for the splendor of the light. As they fought. the demons 
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hurled against him lighted arrows, but these were caught and extin- 
guished upon the angel’s shield. The adversaries fell before the very 
glance of the warring angel, yet he used reason with'them when he 
said, ‘‘ Retard not our footsteps, for this man is not a sharer in 
your perdition.” 

Then the blasphemous enemy replied that it was unjust to God 
that a man who consented with sinners should receive no damnation, 
for it is written, ‘ Not only those who do evil but those who consent 
with the doers thereof are worthy of death.” And to the holy man it 
seemed that the answering clamor of yelling demons could be heard 
through the whole earth. ‘hen Satan, conquered, like a bruised snake, 
raised again his venomous head and said, “ He has often spoken idle 
words and ought not to enjey a life of blessedness!”’ The holy angel 
answered, ‘‘Unless you bring forward principal sins, he shall not 
perish for the smallest.” Again the old accuser said, “He hath 
not forgiven men their trespasses irom his heart.” The holy angel, 
excusing answered, “In his heart he felt indulgence, but he abode by 
human custom ; he shall be judged before God.” 

The enemy thrice conquered yet returned, “ If God is just, this. 
man shall not enter the kingdom of Heaven, for it is written, 
‘Except ye become as little children ye shall not enter the kingdom 
of Heaven ; this bidding he has not fulfilled.” The angel of the 
Lord answered, ‘‘ We shall be judged before the Lord.” Then his 
conductor said, ‘‘ Look back upon the world.” And the holy man 
looking back saw, far below him, as it were a valley full of shadow ;. 
and there burning beneath him in the air, four fires, a little distant 
from each other. To his questions the holy angel answered, ‘“ These 
are the four fires that consume the world. One is the fire of 
falsehood, when men, having promised in baptism to renounce the 
devil and all his works, do not fulfil their vows. Another is that 
of covetousness, when they prefer the riches of the world to the love 
of heavenly things. <A third, of discord, when they fear not to 
offend their neighbors even in trivial matters. The fourth, of 
impiety, when they count it a slight thing to plunder and defraud 
the weak.” Then the fires, growing larger, became one flame and 
drew near the holy man, who was filled with fear. To whom the 
angel answered, “ What thou hast not kindled shall not burn in 
thee. For though that be a fire terrible and great, yet it tries 
each man according to the merit of his works. For each one shall 
burn in that fire which his own lust (cupéditas) has kindled.” 

Then he saw the holy angel going before and dividing the fiery 
flame into walls on either side; and on either side the two angels — 
were his defence. He saw also four uuclean demons flying through 
the flames, and stirring up horrible wars in their midst. Then one 
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of these drew near and said, ‘‘The servant who knows his Lord’s 
will and does it not, shall be beaten with many stripes. It is 
written, ‘The Most High hateth the gifts of the wicked,’ yet this 
man hath received such gifts.” The holy angel answered, ‘“ He 
believed that each one was repentant from whom he received them.” 
The devil still replied, ‘*‘ He should have first proved the endurance 
of their repentance, and then received the gift. For gifts blind the 
eyes of the wise and pervert the words of the just.” The angel 
answered, “ We shall be judged before the Lord.” The devil, foiled, 
burst forth into blasphemy against the Creator. “Tul now we 
thought God true. He declared that every sin not purged upon 
the earth should be punished in heaven. This man hath not purged 
away his faults upon the earth, nor does he receive punishment 
here. Where therefore is the justice of God?” To whom the 
holy angel answered, “ Blaspheme not, while thou art ignorant of 
the hidden judgments of God.’ But the devil said, ‘‘ What is hidden 
here?”? The angel answering said, ‘So long as repentance may 
be hoped for, so long does the divine compassion follow men.” 
‘But here is no place for repentance.” The angel rejoined, “ You 
know not the depth of the mysteries of God ; for perchance it shall 
be even here.” 

Then said one of Satan’s satellites, ‘He hath not loved his 
neighbor as himself.” The angel answered, ‘The fruit of love is 
good works; these he hath done.’ But the wicked demon retorting, 
“ Because he hath not fulfilled God’s word by loving, he shall be 
damned,” the horrid crew assailed us: but the holy angels were 
victorious. Six times conquered, the devil again broke forth in 
blasphemy, “ If God is not unjust, this man shall not escape us, for 
he promised to renounce the world and yet he loved it.” “ He loved 
it”? said the angel, “not for himself, but that he might dispense 
unto the poor.” ‘ However he loved it,’’ answered most impiously 
the devil, ‘“‘he yet broke his baptismal vow.” Again defeated, the 
devil returns to cunning accusations, saying, “It is written, ‘Unless 
thou warnest the wicked man of his iniquity, his blood will I require 
at thy hand’; he has not been faithful in his warnings.” The 
angel answered, ‘“‘ When the wicked despise the word, the mouth of 
their teacher is stopped.” ‘ Yet ought he to proclaim the word,” 
rejomed the devil, ‘‘even unto passion, neither to yield or to keep 
silent.” | 

At length, with God as a judge, the holy angels being trium- 
phant and the satanic adversaries being crushed and conquered, the 
holy man was surrounded with a wondrous brightness; and as he 
heard the choirs of angels singing he thought no waiting long or 
labor hard, by which the gladness of eternal glory should be reached. 
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Then looking about him he saw vast multitudes of angels and of 
holy men who had gone before, all radiant with exceeding splendor ; ° 
and these, flying as on wings, surrounded him with flashing light, 
and straightway all fear of the fire and the terrors of the demons, 
were far away. He saw also two holy men who had been of his 
own province, whose names were Beanus and Medanus, who came to 
him and addressed him by his name. As he thought upon the 
serenity of heaven, two angels returning to their place in the 
heavenly kingdom, entered as if through other gates ; and instantly 
there burst forth around them a flood of wondrous light, and there 
was heard the sound as of many choirs,—multitudes of angels 
singing, “ Holy, holy, holy Lord God of Sabaoth.” Then forgot he 
all the labor of his trials, and his soul was filled with ineffable 
gladness, since. to him was given to hear the sweetness of this 
angelic harmony. Wondering he said, “ Great is the joy of hearing 
song like this.” And the angel of the Lord answered, ‘‘ Often do 
we lose this joy in our ministry to human hearts. But in this 
celestial kingdom never is there any sadness, unless over the perdi- 
tion of the souls of men.” 


Then there came to him the two priests spoken of before, 
radiant in angelic likeness, and bade him return to earth. But 
before his leaving, they talk with him and say, “The way is short ; 
preach therefore unto all men, and warn them that punishment is 
near at hand. The end of the world has not yet come, but the time 
is brief; mankind must be troubled with famine and _ pestilence, 
and whoever repents not, nor heeds the warnings of Scripture, 
death is at his side. And though the wrath of the heavenly Judge 
already threatens those who despise the divine admonitions, yet 
especially is his anger roused against the doctors of the Church and 
the rulers of the people. Because through these four things do the 
souls of the faithful perish: through the vices of the world, the 
enticements of the devil, the negligence of priests and the evil 
example of wicked princes. Of the priests some are licentious, 
others are chaste but avaricious. Some are full of hatred, stirrers 
up of quarrels, glorying with evil pride in talents given them by 
God, careless of good works. Some afflict the body with fasting 
and esteem trivial mistakes as heinous crimes; yet pride, which 
cast angels down from Heaven, they count as nothing; nor do they 
shun avarice, or envy, blasphemy or slander; and they consider not 
how great punishment must come on those who do these things. 
While abstaining from foods which God made to be received with 
thanksgiving, they yet indulge in these vices as if permitted; what 
things are trivial in God’s sight they count weighty, and what 
things are weighty they judge to be of no concern. But whoever 
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thinks these spiritual vices are less than gluttony or fornication, is 
rather an enemy than a teacher to men’s souls. 

For the cure of vices such as these, it is not to afflict the body ; 
there must be public rebuke and humiliation instead of pride ; 
benevolence instead of avarice; love and sympathy for envy; humble 
confession and supplication of pardon, if there has been the bearing 
of false witness. And if the erring one will not repent and return 
to holy living, let him be excommunicated. Jor the Lord is 
wroth against the elders of the Church, in that they neglect the 
Holy Scriptures and love the cares of the present world. For if 
they read and understood the sayings of the Prophets, not one risen 
from the dead would carry to their hearers more of fear and godly 
sorrow. But now each one in selfish pride does as seems to him 
right. Pride is the root and cause of all evils, and as it corrupted 
the holy angels, so also is it destroying the present generation. 
But the love of God is the root and crown of all good works.” 

Then the holy priest Beanus spake to the blessed Fursey, 
“Seek for yourself neither gold nor apparel nor gifts, for it is 
hateful to God to seek another’s goods or to retain one’s own. 
Give alms freely to the poor; do good to all men; tet gifts from 
evil men be distributed entire to the needy. Let there be no dis- 
cord in the Church. There are some who neglect the duty of 
teaching the sacred truth and become engrossed with the cares of 
the world, the poison of deadly covetousness finding its way into 
their hearts. But when thou leavest thy monastic lfe and goest 
amoug the people, let it be for the salvation of souls and not for 
the gaining of this world’s goods. Preserve gentleness and love 
towards enemies, for no sacrifice of good works is so acceptable to 
God as patience under injuries in hope of future blessedness. 
Go thou and warn the princes of the Jand of Ireland that they 
forsake iniquity and through repentance attain the salvation of 
their souls. Warn also those priests who love the world and 
neglect the souls committed to their care.” 

Then the blessed Fursey, with the holy angels, returns again 
to earth. And as they approach the flame of fire through which 
they need must pass, the unclean spirits, snatching from amid the 
flames a man whom they tormented, hurled him against the holy 
man, who, being touched upon the cheek and arm, was burned. 
He knew the man and remembered that he had received from him 
a garment when the man lay dying. But the angel immediately 
cast him back into the flames. And to Fursey the angel said, 
“What thou hast kindled, this burned in thee; for hadst thou not 
received the garment of this man dying in his sins, his punishment 
would not have burned thy body.” ‘Preach therefore that unless 
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a man be penitent in the hour of death nothing of his property may 
be received, nor may he be buried in a holy place. Rather let his 
goods be divided among the poor near by the place of his burial, lest 
the priest become a sharer in his wickedness.”’ 

Then the blessed Fursey and the holy angels stood over the 
roof of the Church, and through the roof he saw his body. And he 
feared to approach the corpse as of an unknown man, but the angel 
said, “ Fear not to take up again this body, for in this trial you have 
conquered evil lusts, and hereafter they cannot prevail against you.” 

And it was then that Fursey, in the midst of a throng of 
relatives and friends, rose up as from the deep sleep of death and 
related to the wondering crowd the story of his journey to the 
heavenly home. And going forth as the angel bade him, he preached 
to all the peoples of the Scots the things that he had seen and heard. 








Conference Committee on Vernacular Versions, 
BY REV. JOHN C. GIBSON, SECRETARY. 


CzT was suggested at the General Conference of 1890 that the 
J’ permanent Committees, to which various matters were entrusted, 
should report from time to time through ‘THe Recorprr” and 
“The Messenger.” 

The Committee on Vernacular Versions held its first meeting 
in Shanghai before the close of the Conference. Arrangements were 
made for carrying on the Committee’s work principally by correspondence. 

It was agreed to collect information bearing on the work of the 
Committee, especially on the following points :— 

1. A complete list of existing publications in Roman letter in the 
various Vernaculars. 

2, A general map of China showing the distribution and limits 
of the principal Vernaculars. 

3. A table of existing systems of Romanizing the Vernaculars. 

In Sept., 1896, the Secretary issued a circular to all members 
of Committee, asking for information on these points. In response 
to this request valuable notes have been forwarded by some brethren, 
but some have failed as yet to reply. It is hoped that those members 
of Committee who have not yet replied or forwarded their notes, will 
do so as soon as possible. Little use can be made of those received 
until the returns are complete. 

These and other matters have suffered some delay from ‘the 
absence of the Secretary on furlough. 
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Something has been accomplished in bringing the subject of 
Vernacular Versions before some of the great Bible Societies and 
securing their cordial support. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society, through their Editorial 
Committee and its Secretary, Dr. Wright, requested that the 
Committee on Vernacular Versions should assist them in regard to 
applications made to them for the printing of Scripture versions in 
Roman letter in any of the dialects of China. They proposed to 
submit all such applications to this Committee, and to be guided by 
our advice. A circular was issued, and, in accordance with the 
replies of members, the Committee agreed to undertake this responsi- 
bility as one lying clearly within the instructions of Conference 
under which it was appointed. 

During the past year three such applications have been referred 
tous. These were for the printing of the following versions :— 

1. Tai-chow Dialect—Book of Psalms, translated by Rev. 
W.. D. Radland. 

2. Ningpo Dialect—Numbers; Joshua to First Samuel, tran- 
slated by Miss Lawrence. | 

3. Hainan Dialect—Mark, Luke and John, translated by Mr. 
Jeremiassen. 

After careful inquiry we were able to recommend the British and 
Foreign Bible Society to print these versions, and they have cordially 
adopted this recommendation in all three cases. It is hoped that in 
this way the Committee has been of some service to all concerned. The 
Bible Societies are anxious to deal generously with all such appeals to 
them, but they have also a wise desire to be well assured that any work 
to which they devote their funds, shall command general confidence. 

It is obviously impossible for a widely scattered Committee 
like this, consisting of representatives of different dialects, to examine 
personally manuscript versions in all these dialects and pronounce upon 
their merits. The course taken was as follows: On receiving one of 
these applications the Secretary wrote to the translator, to the 
member of Committee representing the dialect concerned and to 
others qualified to judge. Arrangements were also made for securing 
the aid of competent revisers in the final stage of the work. The 
information gathered from this correspondence was summarized in a 
circular sent to every member of Committee, which gave the names 
of books prepared, the dialect, translator’s name, names of revisers 
and of those who gave a favourable opinion of the version, the basis 
of translation and the system of Romanizing adopted in the version. 
Upon this information the members of Committee gave their votes ; 
special weight being given to the vote of the member of Committee 
for the dialect in question. ‘The preliminary correspondence was of 
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itself a guarantee that no hasty or ill-considered work could secure 
the Committee’s recommendation. In all three cases the vote was 
unanimous and almost complete. 

The result of the vote was reported to the Bible Society, and 
their sanction given in response to it was intimated to those concerned 
in each case, to whom the carrying out of the work was then left. In 
one case a suggestion on the method of Romanizing was made by a 
member of Committee and communicated by the Secretary to the 
translator and revisers. 

The Secretary had the pleasure also of supporting an application 
made by the Basel Missionary Society for the reprinting of part 
(Mark and Acts) of the Hakka version of the New Testament. As 
this was not a new version if was not necessary to consult the 
Committee; but the Secretary gladly responded to a request from the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, and from some knowledge of the 
version was able to advise that the application should be granted. 
The German brethren have done good work in vernacular translation, 
and anything done by them in this department commands confidence. 

It will be seen that the Committee on Vernacular Versions, 
though it has not yet accomplished much, has not been wholly idle. 
It will be a pleasure to the Committee to hear from brethren who ° 
are at work upon new versions or revisions in Romanized Vernacular, 
er who are otherwise interested in local efforts in this department, 
and to give them any aid they can. ‘The Committee will also 
welcome any information or suggestions that may be helpful in 
furthering their work. 

Guascow, 27th July, 1892. 
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Wang King-foo. 
DEATH OF A SAINTLY CHINAMAN. 


[It is with much pleasure we accede to the request that the following letter from 
Rey. Dr. GRIFFITH JOHN, to The Independent, should appear in the pages of The 
Chinese Recorder. Others of our readers doubtless know of some such saintly 
Chinaman, the record of whose life and work is a cause for profound thanks 
and heartfelt praise, deeper faith and brighter hope. | 


To the Editor of “The Independent.” 


IR,—In your issue of November 13, 1891, there is a reference 

to Mr. Wang King-foo under the heading “Some Saintly 
Chinamen.” The news of the death of this beloved brother in 
Christ has just reached me, and I should feel obliged if you could 
find space in your valuable columns for the following particulars 
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touching the departure of one of God’s elect in this land. When I 
was at home I was often asked if there were any genuine Christians 
in China; and since my return I have read in the papers again and 
again statements to the effect that all the Chinese converts are 
hypocrites, and that there is not a man among them who is 
influenced by high moral and spiritual considerations. All such 
statements are made on the authority of men who know absolutely 
nothing of missions as they are carried on in these parts. To us 
who live in the midst of the realities of the missionary work, and 
know all the facts connected with it, these hostile attacks appear 
supremely ridiculous; and were it not for the unfavourable impressions 
and prejudices they tend to create at home, we should not think it 
worth our while to refer to them at all. There are many ways of 
answering anti-misslonary criticisms; but the most effective, it 
seems to me, is to place against them the life and death of a man 
like Wang King-foo. | 
When Mr. Wang was first introduced to me, in 1876, he was a 
small huckster, hawking his wares in the streets of Hankow. He 
expressed a desire to join our Church ; but I had no faith in him, and 
kept him waiting an unusual length of time before admitting him 
into ourcommunion. Feeling that I had no right to put him off any 
longer, I baptized him. For some time he went on selling his 
small wares, and proving himself, by his diligent study of the Bible 
and constant attendance on the means of grace, to be a truly 
changed man. After some years of trial and training, he found his 
way into the service of the American Bible Society. He travelled 
over large portions of the country as Mr. John Thorne’s chief 
assistant. Mr. Thorne was a devout student of the Bible, an earnest 
worker and a prayerful man. Under his influence Mr. Wang grew 
rapidly in knowledge and in character. It was most gratifying to 
me to hear the good things which Mr. Thorne was never weary of 
repeating about Mr. Wang and his doings. He was trusted implicit- 
ly by his chief; and the two men seemed to regard each other with 
unfeigned respect and deep affection. For some time after Mr. 
Thorne’s departure for the United States, Mr. Wang worked in the 
same Society under the superintendence of Mr. Protheroe, to whom 
he continued to give the utmost satisfaction. When Mr. Wilson, of 
the London Missionary Society, was about to start for Chung-king 
in Sze-chwan, to establish a mission there, he applied to me for a 
native assistant. I recommended Mr. Wang as the best man I 
could think of. Mr. Wilson expressed a desire for a more scholarly 
man, if such a man could be found. My reply was that scholars 
could be hired at the rate of seven or eight dollars a month in 
abundance, but that no money could procure a holy character, and. 
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that he would consult the interests of the Chung-king mission by 
taking Mr. Wang with him as his chief native helper. Ultimately 
Mr. Wilson was brought to see that this would be the better plan, 
and Mr. Wang was approached on the subject. He at once ex- 
pressed his hearty willingness to leave his Hankow home and 
friends and proceed with Mr. Wilson to Sze-chwan. 


WORTH ALL THAT HANKOW CHURCH HAS COST, 


On November 1, 1888, a large number of his fellow-Christians 
escorted him to the steamer which was to take the party to 
Ichang; and it was touching to witness the love and confidence with 
which they bid their brother God-speed. The next time I saw 
Mr. Wang was in September of last year, when he accompanied 
Dr. Davenport and Mrs. Wilson to Hankow. It was a great joy to 
see him again, and to notice how the man had developed in charact- 
er and power during his three years’ absence. He brought me a 
letter from Mr. Wilson, which spoke of him and the service that 
he had rendered to the mission in the highest terms. “If the 
Hankow Church,” wrote Mr. Wilson, “had done nothing but turn 
out this one man, it would have been worth all the money and 
labour expended upon it.” Mr. Wilson had some fears lest Wang 
might find the Hankow attractions too strong for him; but when 
the time came he was found quite ready to return to his work in 
Sze-chwan. On November 27 last he came to say good-bye. We 
~ had some delightful talk about the work, both at Hankow and 
Chung-king. He expressed himself as being much delighted with 
what he had seen of the growth of the work here, and said that his 
one great desire was to see the day when Chung-king would be able 
to show similar results. We then knelt down and prayed. On the 
evening of the same day I accompanied Dr. and Mrs. Davenport 
and Mrs. Wilson to the steamer, and there had another opportunity 
of saying a few words to my dear friend Mr. Wang. Little did I 
think that that was to be our last meeting on earth. 

In my former letter, speaking of Mr. Wang, I said: “ Wang 
has a cast in both eyes, and his face is far from being handsome, 
but our dear brother has his moments of inspiration, when his 
countenance is lighted up, and then his face becomes more than 
beautiful. I have often witnessed this transfiguration.” During 
his last visit to Hankow it was my privilege to witness the same 
radiance, and [ need not add that it was to me a manifestation of 
God in and through my sanctified brother. 

The above will prepare your readers for what follows. Much 
in the following extracts may appear to them extravagant ; but if 
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they knew Mr. Wang as I knew him, they would receive it all as 
exactly what they had been led to expect from their previous inti- 
macy with the man. 

Mr. Wilson writes: “Mr. Wang died last Friday morning 
(March 25), and his end was peace. From the standpoint of the 
writer of ‘ Defensio,’ Brother Wang was a moral outcast; from 
God’s ‘a chosen vessel’ filled with grace, and from my own, a 
brother greatly beloved. ‘ Know ye not that there is a prince and a 
ereat man fallen this day in Israel?’ I cannot possibly tell you my 
feelings to-day. I only know that sadness and gloom have for the 
time being settled heavily upon the mission station. We loved him 
for himself, and we loved him not less for his honest, simple, sincere 
and pure character, which lifted him morally and spiritually head 
and shoulders above every other native Christian 1 know. Our 
Chung-king work owes its existence much more to Mr. Wang’s 
unceasing interest and devotion than to anything I have ever done. 
He was a tower of strength to us all, and from a human standpoint 
I do not see how we are to get on without him. When If remind 
you that he knew his New Testament as well as many foreign 
Christians, you know that I do not exaggerate ; but I can say, and 
truly say, a great deal more than that, for I can add the testimony 
of a heathen and say, ‘ There was 

NO DIFFERENCE BETWEEN HIM AND THE BOOK. 


Wang had become ripe for glory. Of late I noticed a rapid 
and beautiful development in his character. Sentiments of profound 
gratitude to God were mingled with those of deep self-abasement, 
and I have often seen his face glow with a holy rapture as he spoke 
of Christ and His infinite love. ‘ Doctor,’ said he, during his last 
few hours, to Davenport, who was sitting beside him, ‘I am a great 
sinner, but I am trusting in loving kindness.’ On another occasion, 
when he heard some drum beating and fire crackers connected with 
an idolatrous observance near at hand, he said, ‘ Alas, alas, this is 
terrible! Why don’t this people trust in my Saviour? Why won’t 
they believe in God’s love?’ ‘Mr. Wang, you will soon be with 
Jesus, I said to him not long before he died. ‘I am always with 
Him,’ was his reply, ‘and I have all-sufficiency in Him.’ I asked 
him if he had any message for you, and he replied, ‘Tell my 
venerable pastor that his crown of glory awaits him.’ His death-bed 
was really the most glorious, and at the same time effective, lesson 
I and those with me have ever been asked to learn. ‘Teacher,’ 
said one of our members to me, after hearing an outburst of convin- 
cing testimony, ‘those were not his words, they were God’s.’ And 
so they were, ‘Remember,’ said he, to the Christians standing 
around him weeping, ‘that the gooducss of Christ’s disciples should 
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not only come up to, but surpass that of every other person. 
Commonplace goodness does not count. And no man had a better 
right to give such advice, for he really strove to show what a Christian 
should be, and by the grace of God in him he was successful in a 
great degree. And now he is taken from us, and unless God fills 
his place our mission will inevitably suffer by his removal. His 
death called forth a marvellous expression of, regard from the 
natives. There must have been about a hundred present at his 
funeral service, and nearly all the Christians wore white bands, 
He was very much and generally respected in life, and I am quite 
sure that the mourning for him was both genuine and deep. Mr. 
Li (another native assistant from Hankow) is broken-hearted, and 
so is another of our members who had received great blessing 
through Mr. Wang.” 

Dr. Davenport writes: “Just a line to-night. Wilson will 
tell you the news about Mt. Wang’s death. It has brought a great, 
sorrow upon us, for we loved him so much. Truly one may say, 
“ He walked with God; and he was not, for God took him.’ So 
quietly and peacefully, he went, and, as Mr. Wilson will tell you, 
such beautiful testimony he bore.” 


“DO YOU LOV# THE CHINESE ?”’ 


Mrs. Wilson to my daughter writes: “He spoke so touchingly 
to all, but especially to Mr. Wilson. He said that they had been 
friends for so long, and that he would wait in heaven for him. He 
made beautiful references to meeting baby. But oh! the smile of 
joy that lit up his face when he said he would see Jesus. His was 
a most triumphant death-bed, and, as Mr. Wilson says, he preached 
his most eloquent sermons yesterday and the day before. When 
he saw Mrs. Davenport and myself coming into his room on 
Wednesday, he threw out his thin hands and shouted with a very 
strong voice, ‘Mrs. Wilson, do you love the Chinese?’ Repeating 
this he said, ‘Brivg many to heaven with you.’ He then asked 
Mrs. Davenport the same question. It would have cheered Dr. 
John’s heart to have been here, and to have heard what we have 
been privileged to hear. He was a saint, dear old Wang! We did 
love him, and Mr. Li has been like a brother and sister and mother 
in one to him all through his illness. The natives have been 
marvelling at his love for Christ all through his sickness and pain. 
At the funeral Mr. Li was almost frantic with grief. He was so 
hysterical that he jumped right down on the coffin before the earth 
was put in, and he had to be forced away from the grave. He has 
been quieter since, but goes about with a face which tells of a 
broken heart.” 
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Mrs. Davenport writes: “I have been intending to write 
to you for some weeks ; but mail has come and gone without my 
doing so, though you have been much in my thoughts during our 
recent sorrow. I remember your telling me of Wang’s goodness, 
therefore I was prepared to meet a good man; but never did I 
expect to find in that poor Chinaman oue so full of the Holy Spirit. 
I often wished you were here, and when my husband told me he 
had really passed away, my first remark was, ‘What a jewel for Dr. 
Johu’s Crown! Surely that alone were worth coming to China for.’ 
I have come many times to the brink of the unseen during my 
hospital experience, but never to witness so glorious an entrance of 
one into that rest which remaineth for the people of God. One 
could not help saying, ‘ May my last end be like his.’ [t has been 
very touching to see the grief and tenderness shown by the natives, 
but I feel most deeply for Mr. Wilson. He says he has not only 
lost a fellow-worker, but a companion.” 


A CHRISTIAN ONLY SIXTEEN YEARS. 


° 


Such was the life, and such was the death, of one of my 
children in the faith, and you may imagine how full my heart must 
be of both grief and gladness as [ think of him. Mr. Wang King- 
foo was only 36 years of age when he died. He had been a 
Christian sixteen years, and an active worker for Christ for about 
twelve years. 

On Sunday week I made Mr. Wang and his life the theme of 
my discourse. The chapel was full of Christians, to most of whom 
he was well known. Whilst speaking of our brother’s godliness, 
devotion, and worth, [ felt that there was not a man among them 
who was not ready to set his seal to the truth of every word I 
uttered. The feeling was deep and the tears were many before the 
close of the service. Wang’s memory will be always dear to us. 

This letter is too long ; but if it should be the means of strengthen- 
ing the faith and deepening the interest of your readers in God’s work 
as carried on in this land, it will not have been written in vain. 
Let them think of the little band of Christians at Chung-king in 
this their hour of bereavement, and learn something of the reality 
and tenderness of the bond which binds the missionary to his 
converts, and the converts to each other. Let them also remember 
Wang King-foo, and see in his beautiful life and triumphant death 
an irrefragable proof of Christ’s power to save even in China. All 
the Christians are not as stalwart as Mr. Wang. Would they were. 
Nevertheless, we can rejoice in the fact that his case does not stand 
alone. In connection with all the Churches there are men and 
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women equally good and consecrated. The work in China moves on 
slowly, but it is real and will prove lasting. Here, as elsewhere, the 
Jhrist is present, and, in the midst of trials and sufferings, is leading 
many sons to glory. 
Yours faithfully, 
GRIFFITH JOHN. 


Hankow, April 19th. 





ad 





A Notable Meeting. 
BY REV. JOHN C. FERGUSON, NANKING, CHINA. 


HE International Missionary Union held its ninth annual session 
at Clifton Springs, N. Y., June 8th-l5th. This is the third 
time that the Union has met at this beautiful village and been 
entertained in the large Sanitarium as the guest of Dr. and Mrs. 
Foster. After the first meeting held here two years ago the Dr. 
built in the park, on the east of his main building, a large ‘Tabernacle 
seating about 500 persons for the special use of this Union. In 
addition he provides free entertainment for all missionaries attending 
the session and gives them the medical advantages of the Sanitarium 
during their stay. This generous offer gives the missionaries who 
attend not only the rare privilege of meeting many other workers 
from all parts of the world, but also of having a week’s sojourn in 
a charming resort under excellent medical treatment. Bodies 
weary from many labors and often debilitated by adverse climates, 
are here refreshed and strengthened by the aid of the Sanitarium, 
while hearts receive inspiration for new and better work by daily 
association and pleasant conversation with such a variety of 
co-laborers. 
The opening meeting was a ‘‘ Recognition Service,” at which 
all the officers and members present arose in their places and in a 
few words told the name of their field, the kind of work they had 
done and the number of years of service. The President, Dr. J. T. 
Gracey, of Rochester, had been seven years in India ; the first Vice- 
President, Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, had been 40 years in Turkey, while the 
second Vice-President, Dr. 8. L. Baldwin, had been 22 years in China; 
the Secretary, Rev. W. H. Belden, had been 2 years in Turkey; the 
Treasurer, Dr. James Mudge, had been 10 years in India, and Dr. 
Thayer, the Librarian and Mrs. Thayer, the Associate Secretary, had 
been 5 years in Turkey. Among the members one had been at work 
among the Zulus of Africa for more than forty years, and his strong 
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form proved that at least one part of that land was by no means 
unhealthy; another had been more than a quarter of a eentury in 
Burmah among the Karens; another old veteran and his devoted 
wile had been more than 40 years at work in India; another 
couple had spent nearly forty years in China, while there were many 
who had spent 15 and 20 years in various fields. Altogether there 
were sixty-four responses from members who represented in the 
aggregate 875 years of service on foreign fields. No better opportu- 
nity than this could be desired to learn what has been accomplished 
by foreign missions and what is the present condition of the work. 
None spoke of the dangers or personal trials of their fields, but all 
told of “what God had wrought by their ministry among the 
Gentiles.” ‘These responses were an education in themselves, and 
the remark of a layman was justified when he said it was “the best 
missionary training school in the world.” 

The meetings are all conducted on what the President is pleased 
to call the “parlor plan,” by which it is meant that freedom of 
arrangement as to the order of services and freedom in manner and 
matter of discussion supercede all ceremonies and rules of order. 
Ladies participate with the same liberty as the gentlemen, and often 
parties other than missionaries are requested to take part in 
discussions. In accordance with this principle it is possible for the 
President to check useless discussions and to bring to the consider- 
ation of every subject the best talent present in the audience. It 
was the opinion of every one attending the sessions that not one 
was dull or uninteresting. If more rigid rules were insisted upon, 
the sessions would be more decorous, but would lose in interest 
and profitableness. 

It is impossible in this short article even to mention all the 
interesting topics of discussion which were usually introduced by a 
carefully written paper, but it is safe to say that most of the great 
problems of the large mission fields had some share of attention, 
The perils from insincere native workers in Africa and their peculiar 
temptations were ably explained by Rev. Dr. Tyler. The awful 
havoc wrought in this ‘‘ Dark Continent” by the intoxicating liquors 
imported from Christian nations, was considered, and the problem of 
stopping it drew out strong words of condemnation for the 
iniquitous practice. The problems of work in India occupied much 
time. The great advance in recent years in the organization of 
Sunday Schools in India, was set forth in an article by Dr. Phillips. 
The relation of the upper classes to the spread of the Gospel, was 
shown by the able paper of Rev. J. EH. Robinson. The recent large 
accessions to the Baptist and Methodist Churches, were discussed, 
and the problem of how these should be instructed, was dealt with 
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at considerable length. The work in Burmah received a share of 
attention, and the large audience was thoroughly enthused when the 
story of the work among the Karens was told by Rev. Dr. Bunker. 
The especial trials and discouragements of the work in the Turkish 
Empire received much attention, and a series of resolutions was 
prepared expressing the sympathy of the Union with the workers in 
that field and calling the attention of governments to the outrages 
practised upon their citizens laboring in that Empire as missionaries. 
The venerable Dr. Hamlin by historical statements and convincing 
arguments showed the intolerance of the Turkish government and its 
intention to crush out Christian missions. When China’s turn came 
many features of the work were discussed. Dr. Nevius read an able 
paper on “ ‘I'he Phenomena of Demoniacal Possession in the Present 
Age.’ Medical missions in China were shown to be of great benefit 
in the spread of the Gospel. The Chinese Exclusion Bill recently 
passed by Congress and signed by the President of the United 
States, called forth a strong resolution asking Congress to repeal it, 
“especially the features which deny the right of bail and require 
registration and certificates of the Chinese now living here.” The 
work in Italy was represented by Mrs. Angelini, who feared that 
“Ttaly because it was not a heathen land, should be left out of our 
sympathy.” Other fields such as Assam, Bulgaria, Central America, | 
Hudson Bay, Japan, Mexico, Persia, Siam, South America and Syria 
had representatives at the Conference, who spoke of their fields as 
related to the general problems of mission work. 

Rey. Dr. J. H. Barrows, of Chicago, occupied ‘one evening in 
presenting his lecture on “ Religious Exhibit and Religious Congresses 
at the World’s Fair.” He outlined the plan of inviting representa- 
tives of all the leading religions of the world to speak on a common 
platform during the World’s Fair and set forth the tenets of their 
religions. He also asked the Union to approve of the plan and 
co-operate in making it a success. ‘The discussion of the paper and 
its request produced the sensation of the whole meeting. The 
members were widely divided in their support of, or opposition to, the 
plan. Some considered it dangerous and apt to give a handle to 
Atheists and Agnostics while it lowered the Christian religion by 
allowing it to be called one of the religions of the world. They 
maintained that it was the only religion. Others favored the proposal 
and held that such a parliament of religions would only serve to show 
the superiority of Christianity over the ethic religions and would 
demonstrate to the world that we are not afraid to meet heathenism 
on our own field. ‘The Union finally decided to take no action on the 
proposition because the members were so evenly divided in their 
opinion. | | 
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‘The climax of the meeting was reached on the last evening when 
the “ Farewell Service”? was held. All missionaries who expected to 
return to their fields before the next meeting of the Union were 
invited to sit on the platform and to speak a few words. The large 
Tabernacle was filled to overflowing with an audience that was 
thrilled by the words of hope, courage and consecration spoken by the 
various missionaries. Some were young, and their hearts were 
bounding with desire to be again in the midst of the fray. Others 
were in the prime of life and had passed many years of service already, 
but were as anxious to return as the younger members, though many 
of them left with aching hearts because of the separation from their 
children left to be educated. Others were old and could not hope for 
many years of future service, but their faith was as young as ever. 
One lady who had been 40 years in Turkey, where she had lain her 
husband in a martyr’s grave, was going back to that land never 
expecting to return. The farewell words of the Union were spoken 
by Rev. Dr. G. W. Woods, who had himself served many years in 
Turkey and was afterwards Secretary of the American Board. His 
words were very tender and full of pathos as he bade them “ be careful 
for nothing.” ‘The impressions produced by the meeting were 
profound and their influence was crystallized by the remarkable 
prayer of Dr. Foster, in which he commended them all to the care 
of God. 

The following missionaries from China were in attendance on the 
sessions :—Rev. Dr. and Mrs. J. L. Nevius, Rev. G. F. Fitch, Rev. E, 
T. Williams, Dr. Mary Fulton, Rev. Dr. 8, L. Baldwin, Dr. May 
Carleton, Rev. J. A. Davis, Rev. A. B. and Mrs. Dowsley, Mrs. N. J. 
Plumb, Mrs. Helen W. Osgood, Mrs. W. J. White, Rev. O. W. 
Willits, Dr. Kate Woodhull and Rev. J. C. and Mrs. Ferguson. All 
were agreed that it was a week well spent. One spoke of it “as a 
veritable mount of Transfiguration from which we must come down to 
the plains of heathenism and cast out the demons there.” 


RI 


Rey. T, M. Morriss, in the preface to A Winter in North China, says: During 
our brief stay in that great empire we had the opportunity of inspecting the work of 
many missionary societies, and we were constantly moved to thank God for what 
we saw. We had read about missions in China, we had heard about them, and we 
were not disappointed when we were brought face to face with them ;—for extent, 
character, and worth they far exceeded our largest expectations; and, so far from 
feeling that we had been deluded by exaggerated, extravagant or garbled statements, 
we felt, as we passed from one mission station to another, that “the half had not 
been told.” Again and again have we said to missionary brethren as they have quiet. 
ly unfolded to us the extent and results of the work in which they were engaged : 
‘¢Why have you not told us this at home? It has all the charm of a romance,” 
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Protestant Missionary Work in China.* 
BY REV. J. W. DAVIS, D.D. 


oe Saale abruptly into the midst of things, I divide the 
subject into three parts:—Istly. Methods; 2ndly. Results ; 
3rdly. Prospects. 

1. As to methods of work I place the preaching of Christian 
truth first of all. ‘The missionaries devote an immense amount of 
time and energy to the study of the language. There are many 
dialects. To learn to speak one of these, by the use of Roman 
letters and a limited number of Chinese characters, is not difficult. 
To learn to write the written language, which is to the spoken 
as Latin is to French, is hard. Few attempt it. In preaching, 
interpreters are rarely used. As a rule the sermons or addresses 
are not written out in full. Preaching to the Chinese from a 
manuscript is never heard. Most of the China missionaries preach 
every day. 

As to native preachers I may say, 

1. Evangelistic work, preaching the gospel to the heathen, 
is absolutely essential: and it is right to pay natives to do it. 
Some rigorously oppose the system suggested by the word pay. 

2. Great care must be exercised in selecting men: and it is 
admitted that mistakes are sometimes made. 

3. But there are many Chinese preachers who present the 
truth so well that we rejoice to hear them. 

4. The best way to train a native preacher is in the active 
work. Preach with him: pray with him: be honest, frank, kind, 
faithful to his best interests and he will trust, love and stand by you 
to the end. In anti-missionary riots nothing is more common than 
for the native helpers to show a spirit of highest courage and devotion. 
During the riots in June, 1890, I had the privilege of standing with 
a little band of natives who were ready to face the worst and to die, 
if need be, for the cause of Christ. Thank God, the stuff to make 
martyrs of isn’t all used up yet. 

As to the place of preaching to the heathen, the following 
points would be sustained by the majority of China missionaries :— 

1. The preaching hall or street chapel is a good thing in itself. 

2. The street chapel is, by itself, a long way from being the 
only or the best place. As Jesus preached not only in the synagogue 
but also on the grassy hill top and by the way side and on the 
seashore, so must we not confine our preaching to the chapels. 


*Hssay read at the Arima Conference, Japan, 8th August, 1892. 
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3. We must present the truth to individuals in a direct 
personal manner. 

4. We must visit the country villages and hamlets, and must 
visit the same places again and again. 

5. In China the ease with which we can get an audience, and 
the readiness of the people to hear us, afford opportunities for preaching 
far greater than any of us have strength to use. Dr. B. C. Henry, of 
Canton, says, “I have seen a hundred villagers filling the open court 
of a farmer’s house, listening without a sign of restlessness until 
midnight to the story of God’s love and Christ’s redemption. Only a 
few days ago, a preacher, after two hours of incessant speaking in the 
market place, was invited to an ancestral hall and refreshed with tea 
and cakes, after which sixty of the elders of the town, surrounded by a 
dense throng of the men and youth of the place, requested him to 
expound to them the doctrine of Jesus, which he did for several hours, 
desisting only when physically exhausted, and accepting their urgent 
invitation to return and preach to them again.” 

The China missionaries clearly recognize the importance of 
persuading the native Churches to support as far as possible their own 
pastors: and the attention given to this subject is increasing from year 
to year. A self-supporting, self-governing and self-propagating Church 
is in every land the golden crown of missionary effort. ‘The plans 
proposed are various. In Canton province the Basel Mission, with 
about 8000 communicants, have the following scheme :—The money 
contributed by the natives is accumulating in the hands of the German 
missionaries, and, when it reaches a certain limit, it will become an 
endowment fund, administered for the general benefit of the Church 
by the foreign missionaries. I do not propose to discuss this scheme, 
but will say in passing that these brethren are, in my judgment, 
making a grave mistake. 

The American Presbyterian Mission in Mid-China has 1078 
communicants and sixteen organized Churches: about one-half of 
these are entirely self-supporting. ‘The English Baptist Mission in 
Shantung province, with 1700 communicants, has 44 local. preachers 
who devote their spare time to evangelistic work free of cost. The 
native Churches of this mission support entirely six pastors. Hach of 
these has charge of a group of Churches. He is practically a presiding 
elder in charge of a circuit of Churches, each of which is cared for by 
an unpaid local preacher. 

Let us now consider the Agency of the Press. 

1. And here, of course, the word of God must claim the first 
place. ef, 

The Shanghai General Missionary Conference, May, 1890, 
representing all the mission bodies, fully discussed the question of 
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having one Bible for China. Many years ago the English missionaries 
selected one set of terms for God and Spirit, and the Americans 
another. This led to the making of two translations. Each had its 
ardent supporters, and the matter of making one new version for all to 
use was discussed with intense anxiety and earnest prayer. The 
spirit of union prevailed. And the resolution to have a new version 
made by representatives of both parties, was carried with tremendous 
applause, singing of the doxology and special thanksgiving to God. 
The practical resulf was that a working committee was appointed to 
make, by the use of all existing materials, a new version in the high 
literary style, which is written and understood (not spoken you observe) 
all over the Empire. 


Another committee was appointed to make a new version in the 
easy literary style, which is merely a simpler form of the high. 

Still another committee was appointed to prepare a version in 
the Mandarin dialect. This is spoken and written : is the language 
of daily life in 12 or 13 of the 21 provinces. 

These three committees met in Shanghaiin November, 1891, and 
took steps to make the three new versions correspond each with the 
other two. They grappled with the fundamental question, ‘‘ What 
form of the original Hebrew and Greek texts shall be the common 
basis of the new versions?”’ ‘They appointed a committee to decide 
what text to follow. They appointed a committee to recommend — 
the best renderings for theological terms, angel, prophet, justify, 
&e. The terms for God, Spirit and baptize will be different in the 
Bibles used by different societies. Just here note carefully that, after 
all, the great gulf between the original parties differing as to terms 
for God, Spirit and baptize, is not to be filled up and obliterated. It 
is to be bridged over. The various parties agree to disagree, to live 
and let live, to march along different lines in the same direction 
and fight in different divisions against the common foe. ‘This 
is unity. All see that absolute uniformity is simply impossible. 
But uniformity must be secured wherever practicable. A com- 
mittee was appointed by this united body of translators, in Nov., 
1891, to secure a uniform translation of Scripture proper names. In 
a word the Revising Committee are making commendable progress, 
working in harmony, and the end, though remote, is in sight ; the new 
versions can hardly be completed before 1900. ‘There are versions 
of the New Testament and parts of the old in several of the leading 
dialects spoken in China. Shanghai, Soochow, Ningpo, Foochow, 
Amoy, Swatow, Canton, each has its own N. T. or parts of it. And 
the island of Hainan has the Gospel of Matthew. In Formosa the 
Amoy books are used. 
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The China missionaries discuss with great zeal the question, Is it 
better to use Chinese characters or Roman letters in making versions 
of the Bible in the spoken language ? Both systems are used ; neither 
is perfectly satisfactory. The whole subject was thoroughly discussed 
in the great conference in May, 1890, and papers presented are found 
in the records of its proceedings. There are three main points to 
consider in discussing the subject of the Bible in China: (1) The 
preparation of the book ; (2) The printing of it; (8) Distributing it. 
I have spoken of the first point—preparation. The work of printing 
and distribution is conducted by three great Bible societies: (1) The 
British and Foreign; (2) The American; (3) The Scotch. The 
head-quarters of the British and Foreign Society, and those of the 
American, are at Shanghai side by side; Hankow midway in the 
great Yang-tsze valley, is the centre of the Scotch society’s work. 
Each of these three societies has a general agent or superintendent, 
a band of European colporteurs and a number of Chinese distributors. 
Roughly speaking half a million books are issued each year. The 
Chinese colporteurs, sometimes with the Europeans, sometimes with- 
out them, go all over the 21 provinces, and there must be several 
millions of books, chiefly portions of Scripture, now scattered among 
the Chinese. What a quantity of seed to be watered by our prayers ! 
In many cases the missionaries aid in distributing books and in 
superintending native distributors. The distribution is almost always 
by sale at about 3 or § of cost. At the great centres of trade— 
Tientsin, Shanghai, Hongkong, Hankow—thousands of books are sold 
on board the steamers and junks. In 1891 nearly 1,000 visits were 
paid to the steamers in the single port of Hongkong by the agents of 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 

Being limited as to time, I can merely notice the question of 
notes and comments. As the result of earnest discussion of the 
subject at the Shanghai Conference in 1890 a committee was 
appointed to arrange for an Annotated Bible with request for. its 
publication by the tract societies. This committee has, since the 
Conterence, begun its work, and, though it cannot be completed for 
several years, we rejoice in the hope of having a greatly needed aid to 
the understanding of the Bible. 

2. A single logical step takes us from the. Bible societies to the 
religious tract societies. I will give a list of these :— 

_ (1.) The Central China Religious Tract Society, supported mainly 

by an annual grant of £400 from the Religious Tract Society of 
London. This Society is now in its 17th year. In 1889 it issued 
about one million separate publications; in 1890, more than a 
million; in 1891, 846,100. Head-quarters at Hankow. 
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(2.) The Chinese Religious Tract Society begun about 12 years 
ago; head-quarters in Shanghai; two journals—Chinese Illustrated 
News and Child’s Paper; issues about + of a million separate 
publications annually. 

(3.) The Society for Diffusion of Christian and General 
Knowledge among the Chinese; established 3 or 4 years ago; 
head-quarters in Shanghai ; two journals in Chinese: (1) The Review 
of the Times; (2) The Missionary Review. Both of these monthly 
magazines are valuable aids to the prosecution of missionary work. 
It is worthy of note that there are four missionary journals published 
in Chinese in Shanghai, two by the Chinese Religious Tract: Society 
and two by the Society for Diffusion of Knowledge, and not one of 
them could sustain itself financially if the subsidy were withdrawn 
and the journal left to depend entirely upon the support of Chinamen. 

(4.) There is an Hast China Branch of the Religious Tract 
Society of London; it published in 1891, 60,000 vols.; 243,500 pp. 

(5.) The North China Tract Society has its chief depository in 
Tientsin ; issues one journal in Chinese—the North China Church 
News. 

(6.) The Hongkong Religious Tract Society does a good work in 
South China. 

These six tract societies do a great work in the way of publishing 
books and tracts. I note the following points :— 

(a). There are hundreds of different publications; some are full 
profound philosophical treatises, some present a succinct account 
of Christian truth, some contain on a single sheet a form of prayer 
or an answer to a single question, “Who is Jesus?” “ What is 
sin?” “How can man be saved?” 

(b). These Societies stimulate the production of Christian 
literature. New books and tracts are constantly appearing. Deeper 
knowledge of the workings of the Chinese mind enables the mission- 
aries to find from decade to decade better forms in which to present 
the truth. 

(c). Missionaries take the keenest interest in distributing these 
publications. The amount of seed sown by means of this religious 
literature, is enormous. At certain times the literary youth meet 
in the great cities to attend literary examinations and compete for 
degrees. It is not unusual to have ten thousand books distributed 
jn a single city in a few weeks on such an occasion. I could easily 
find a dozen men, each of whom has scattered among the Chinese 
half a million pages of Christian literature. 

(d). It is a common experience to have a man buy one copy 
of each kind of book or tract that the missionary has. A military 
mandarin recently asked Mr. Barber of Wuchang to obtain for him 
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‘no fewer than 64 Christian books from Shanghai. This man had 
already examined the Scriptures and was familiar with them. 

3. Let us now inquire what periodicals are issued by the 
missionaries? There are five journals published in Shanghai in the 
Hnglish language; and twelve or fourteen in Chinese, issued in 
various parts of the empire. 

By way of throwing a side light upon the subject of religious 
literature let me mention that in 1891 the American Presbyterian 
Mission Press in Shanghai employed one hundred and two men, 
twenty-seven of whom are members of a self-supporting Church. 
During the twelve months this house issued 615,450 separate 
publications : aggregate number of pages, 41,677,300. 


MEDICAL MISSIONARY WORK. 


In 1890 there were in the Empire 61 hospitals, 44 dispensaries, 
100 medical students; patients treated in one year, 348,439. These 
figures represent the medical work as a whole. Let us look at the 
figures relating to the mission hospitals in one city. in 1891, in 
Shanghai alone, the number of patients treated by medical mission- 
arles was 56,933. 

These figures show that the medical missionaries have abundant 
opportunities for doing good. In China physicians are held in the 
highest possible estimation. Now when the foreign doctor comes 
and proves in a hundred ways that foreign medicines, surgical intru- 
ments and skill surpass the best found in China, the natives are 
simply filled with amazement. Medical missionaries reach all 
classes. That most inaccessible class the women of wealthy families 
are often brought under the influence of Christianity, presented in its 
most attractive form. What words can do justice to this picture ? 
A. Christian woman skilful and sympathetic, removing from the body 
of her heathen sister some physical burden that has oppressed her 
for years, and at the same time cheering her heart by ‘“ wonderful 
words of life.’ No wonder that the women in Hang-chow, China, 
call Miss Kirkland a living Buddha, a term used figuratively to de- 
scribe one who is unusually skilful or kind. No wonder that when 
Miss Reifsnyder, M D. in Shanghai, successfully removed an ovarian 
tumor, the Chinese made an engraving of the scene and published in 
one of their secular newspapers an illustrated account of the 
foreigner’s amazing skill. It is the medical missionary that reaches 
the rough soldier and applies to his rude mind and hard heart the 
irresistible argument of personal kindness. The great mass of 
Chinamen is a mass of mingled poverty, disease and misery. 
Chinese medical aid is costly. The medical missionary freely heals 
the poor. He does with mingled skill and kindness, and without 
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charge, what the best native doctors could not do at any price. And 
this the foreigner does daily. The influence of the medical missionary 
is widespread. Wherever a hospital is established, in ten years 
there will be found in every hamlet or circle of hamlets in the sur- 
rounding region, some living witness testifying to the value of the 
medical missionary’s remedies. The Chinese, being an eminently 
practical people, know a good thing when they see it. The proof of 
the genuine worth of a medical missionary’s work is as penetrating 
as his knife. The cures work such a great change for the better : 
the relief is in many cases so radical and permanent that the foreign 
doctor gets the confidence of the people; no amount of lying on the 
part of the literary men can destroy this fatth in the man. Wher- 
ever he is known, and he very soon becomes well known, the women 
of the middle and lower classes apply to him for aid. Doubtless 
there are many whose confidence is withheld. But the number 
actually cured tells its own tale. In 10 years, since the opening of 
the hospital in Fatshan, Canton province, in 1881, by the English 
Wesleyan Mission, 40,000 patients were treated, 2050 operations 
were performed, and in the out-patient practice these medical 
missionaries saved the lives of more than two hundred mothers whom 
the native practitioners had left to die. 

The limits as to time compel me to pass over many points. I 
should like to show how the Chinese prove their appreciation of this 
branch of missionary work by giving money to sustain it. I should 
like to cite cases in which painful afflictions have been permanently 
relieved, and the sufferings of half a life time happily ended ; 
lithotomy removing calculi two inches long; tumors weighing 25 
Ibs., 27 lbs., 64 lbs., successfully removed; 772 cases of leprosy 
treated in one hospital in one year. 


(To be concluded.) 
— SSL SS 


The Wild Men of Szechuan. 


BY REY. W. M. UPCRAFT, A.B.M.U., SUI-FU. 


ayy Western Szchuan there is an extensive region known among 

the Chinese as Liang-shan (2 jj), practically an independent 
territory in the heart of this province. Speaking of the inhabitants 
of this mountain tract the Chinese call them Man-tz, which appears 
to be a generic term, including all those tribes which we are 
accustomed to differentiate as Lolos, Shi-fan, etc.; the name is also 
applied to the Tibetans, and for aught known may be made to 
include us also, whose writing and words are said by the Chinese to 
be strangely like the Man-tz. 
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The ferocity, barbarism, prowess and other qualities of these 
natives, are the subject of such extravagant description that one 
naturally wishes to see something of a people who, for all that is 
uncanny and uncouth, is ranked in the popular mind with the 
strange red-haired race from the Western nations. 

Ping-shang (2B jf), a county seat, the scene of Blackiston’s 
encounter with the Chinese authorities, some two hundred li 
beyond Sui-fu, is the ordinary limit of travel, because the road 
beyond is said to be dangerous, and certainly is labelled so in the 
official mind, but by making a circuit through a part of northern 
Yiinnan one is able to allay the official fears and strike the Yang-tze 
again at a point two days below the important city of Lui-po 
(#§ #R), the place of official residence and chief military station on 
the frontiers of Liang-shan. 

Boats of large carrying capacity reach Shih-ko-yin, one 
hundred and fifty % above Ping-shan, at which point navigation 
ceases, and the great river which has served as a national highway 
for two thousand miles, becomes one long series of rapids and eddies ; 
the song of the trackers and rowers is silent, and it is hard to find 
ferriage across the mad stream. 

Northern Yiinnan gives one an impression of hard grinding 
poverty, and appears to be opium sodden. The people seem to be 
unusually dirty and careless, lacking even a healthy curiosity. 


Lui-po is a city of the third rank and for the most part 
occupied by officials and their retainers. There are many evidences 
of the hostile feeling entertained by the Man-tz towards the Chinese 
invaders of their lands, to be seen in the neighborhood of the city. 
Ruins of former market villages, now standing amid the desolate 
eraves, dismantled farmsteads standing in neglected fields, and a 
certain spirit of fear and distrust to be noticed in the travelers and 
scattered residents. 

A prominent feature of the landscape is the tall whitewashed 
three-storied house, like a castle tower rising over the little thatched 
cottages nestling around it. This is the common fortress into which 
the people run for shelter during the incursions of the Man-tz. 
The door is strongly protected by a barred gate, the walls are loop- 
holed, and round the top of the walls just beneath the raised roof, 
are piles of large pebbles, to serve as ammunition to the beleaguered 
garrison. 7 

The Man-tz are addicted to acts of brigandage, carrying off 
and holding for ransom, or condemning to slavery all such unlucky 
Chinese as may fall into their clutches. For this reason they are 
hated and feared by the Chinese, 
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A friendly mandarin, with whom we have had some pleasant 
dealings, kindly invited me to make his Yamén my head-quarters 
during our stay in the city and thus a chance was given of seeing 
more of the Man-tz than would have been the case in an ordinary 
inn. The contempt of the Chinese for the “ barbarians,” is some- 
what modified by a reluctant admiration they have for the pluck 
and audacity of the Man-tz, who are ‘not afraid to die and fight 
like dogs.” 

They are divided into two classes styled ‘ white bones” and 
“black bones.” The former are the semi-subdued tribes who live 
in a certain official relation to the Chinese, and have one or more of 
their number appointed to official position (T‘u-sz) in the pay of the 
Chinese Government. The “black bones” are the independent, 
and, by report, the true patrician class of Man-tz. They are more 
feared, therefore more respected by the mandarins, and are endow- 
ed with power and position in their own tribes. 

One evening a couple of “black bones” came to see the “ old 
gventieman” and thus gave me a sight of their bearing towards a 
responsible official. They were attired in the long felt cloak which 
is a striking feature of their dress; their heads were bound in blue 
cotton cloth which was wound round and round the switch of hair 
that is allowed to grow just above their forehead, till it looked like 
a short thick horn set well forward upon the head. The feet were 
bare, the forms athletic and the color a shade or two lighter per- 
haps than the so-called red Indians. Kneeling before the mandarin 
they made a hasty obeisance and commenced their report. When 
they had gone the kindly ‘‘old gentleman” sat on, giving me an 
account of his experience and opinions of the Man-tz. From this 
I gather the number of these hill tribes is not waning ; they are 
holding their own against the Chinese and are practically independ- 
ent of them commercially, but for supplies of salt, wine and some 
cotton cloth. Their felt garments came from the West, and so far 
as Lui-po is concerned the Man-tz export more than they import. 
They consume large quantities of the fiery spirit called ‘ ho-jiu”’ (fire 
wine); the policy of the Chinese on this point being in striking accord 
with that of Western nations in their treatment of dependent peoples 
such as Indians in America, Negroes. in Africa, and the natives of 
the Pacific Islands—give them all they can pay for. 

Idolatry is not much practised, opium smoking not known, but 
a crude form of ancestral worship is prevalent. The dead are cre- 
mated, and in the case of the head of a household dying, when the 
body is burned a piece of the charred wood from the funeral pile is 
reserved ; a smooth surface is made on this, upon which arude 
sketch of the deceased is made. This inadequate likeness is put 
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into some prominent place and worshiped by the family. Apart 
from this there seems to be little general idolatry. 

When asked as to the prospect of missionary work among the 
Man-tz, the mandarin gave a decided negative. ‘It is no use,” said 
he, “they are wild, they were born wild and will remain wild,” and 
in order to emphasize as well as to elucidate his position he used an 
illustration (and to a Chinese mind an illustration is the end of all 
argument) lying right to hand. In his aviary were a couple of 
silver pheasants, and pointing to them the old man said, “See those 
wild fowl; well Pve had them for a number of years in close 
confinement, but that has not changed them into domestic chickens ; 
they would fly off at once were they released; why? because they 
are wild—it is natural to them—so is it with the Man-tz.” From 
his standpoint this is perfectly true. Confucianism finds no remedy, 
but in the face of the history of the Karens and other hill tribes in 
Burmah we are sanguine as to the results of Christian work among 
the Man-tz whenever it is to be done. 

When we left the hospitable roof of our courteous host we bore 
away many tokens of his and others’ goodwill; they treated us 
royally. God’s blessing be with them for it, and also with the 
Christian workers who shall first carry the good tidings to the 


“wild men” of Szchuan. 





Correspondence, 


A QUERY. 
Lo the Editor of 
“Typ CHINESE RECORDER.” 


Dear Brotruer: The missionary 
public are anxious to know what 
is being done by the Committees on 
Bible Revision and Notes. These 
are the two important Committees 
appointed by the General Confer- 
ence. Two years and a quarter 
have now passed away, and we 
have no news that anything has 
been done. Nearly a quarter of 
the time to the next Conference 
has gone, and unless they hurry up 
a little they will not even be able to 
“report progress” at that meeting. 
lam, : 
Dear Mr. Editor, © 
Yours truly, 
Epwarb 8. Litre, 


SCRIPTURE EXPLANATIONS AND 
HEADINGS. 
T'o the Editor of 
‘THE CHINESE RECORDER.” 


DrEAR BroruEerR: As inquiries have 
been made with regard tothe prepara- 
tion of the Explanations and Flead- 
ings for the Scriptures contemplated 
by the Shanghai Conference, will 
you permit me as one of the com- 
mittee appointed by Conference to 
say that I have communicated with 
all the members of the committee 
now in China, and the wnanimous 
opinion is that this work should be 
deferred until at least a portion of 
the new version is out. 

All except one have expressed 
their desire that the undersigned 
should act as Chairman of that 
committee. 
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Tt will be remembered that this 
committee is a different one from 
that to prepare Votes on the Bible 
for the Z'racé Societies. 


Yours fraternally, 
R. H. Graves. 


“BIBLE REVISION NEEDED.” 
To the Editor of 
‘THe CHINESE RECORDER.” 


Dear Broruer: I have been inter- 
ested in reading the remarks of 
J.J. in the September No. of Tue 
RECORDER, p. 423. I must express 
my sympathy with some of them, 
but must say that his field of ob- 
servation seems to be limited, and 
that it would have been well if he 
had been more definite in his state- 
ments. 

(1). After having mentioned the 
‘Mandarin Version,” “Chinese Ver- 
sions,” and “more recent” and “old” 
translations, he proceeds in his illus- 
trative passages to speak of a 
‘Chinese Version ;” it is to be pre- 
sumed perhaps that this refers to 
‘our present translation,” as this is 
the last mentioned. But what does 
this refer to ? 

2), As to the rendering of sy, 
Goddard’s version at first hand, and 
as revised by Lord, has ff for ev 
in Eph. i, 4; Phil. iii, 1; I Cor. 1, 2 
and i, 5. In Eph. ii, 22 it has 
Ht rH. In I Cor. i, 4 Goddard, at 
first hand, has 7f ff. These are 
examples of a literal, faithful ren- 
dering of ev, which I think it 
would be difficult to improve upon. 
As to li, 2 the Chinese Version in 
question makes ‘theirs and ours a 
refer to “Lord” as does the Re- 
vised English. The version of the 
American Bible Union (1891) and 
Tregelles have “theirs and ours” 
immediately following “ place,” and 
rightly I think as does J. J. 

(3). As to ets denoting “en- 
trance into” Thayer in the baptis- 
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mal formula alluded to, and else- 
where, I think the idea would be best 
expressed in Chinese by AQ or 3f€. 
In English the Revised Version has 
“into,” Bible Union, “into” or 
(margin) “unto,” Tregelles ‘“ to.” 
Here none of the Chinese Versions 
seem to express the force of the 
Greek preposition. 

(4), As to leaving “the beaten 
track of Chinese speech ” there will 
necessarily, I suppose, be a differ- 
ence of opinion. Those who are 
engaged in a minute study of the 
Scriptures in the class room, will 
doubtless wish for an exact expres- 
sion of the mind of the Spirit, while 
those who are more interested in a 
version for distribution among the. 
heathen, may prefer to sacrifice ac- 
curacy to intelligibility among the 
masses. 

In conclusion let me commend 
Goddard’s Version bothin its original 
form and as revised by Dr. Lord to 
those who wish a close rendering of 
the original ; Goddard following the 
Greek text of King James’s Ver- 
sion, and Lord that of the Revised. 
I would also recommend the IJm- 
proved Version of the American 
Bible Union (Philadelphia, Ameri- 
can Baptist Publishing Society) 
to those who would like to have by 
them a faithful English version of 
the Greek according to the views of 
most modern commentators. 


RR. BG: 


ed 


APPEAL FOR ANNOTATED NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


To the Editor of 
‘THe CHINESE RECORDER.” 


Dear Sir: The accompanying pa- 
per is a copy of an appeal to the 
Central China Religious Tract So- 
ciety for an Annotated New ‘lesta- 
ment. If you could find room for 
it in your valuable paper perhaps 
it would induce some one more able 
than the writer to take up the 
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matter; or else draw forth reasons 
why we should continue to wait on 
the Committee appointed in 1890. 


T am, 
Yonrs traly, 
James A. SLIMMON, 
17th August, 1892. 


Stance HSIEN, 


————_» 


To the Secretary of 


Tur CENTRAL CHINA RELIGIOUS 
Tract Socrety. 


Dear Sin: I desire through you to 
call the attention of your Society 
to a paragraph in “Tus Cuinese 
RecorpErR” for June, 1892, which is 
as follows:—We cannot learn that 
anything is being done by the Com- 
mittee on Notes and Comments on 
the Scriptures for general circula- 
tion, although the Hditor has en- 
deavoured to stir up the matter. 
We are all acquainted with the 
charge that is often brought against 
+ Conferences,” which amounts to 
this:-——That a number of people meet 
together with a great flourish of 
trumpets, pass splendid ‘ resolu- 
tions,’’ which are duly recorded in 
the “ Report”? and then disperse, 
each to his own corner, leaving 
things pretty much as they were 
before their conference. And really 
it is not without some show of 


reason that such charges are made. ' 


In the discussion that followed 
the essay on “The Need ... 
of Notes being added to the Hike 
in the Chinese language,” which 
Dr. Williamson read before the 
General Conference of Protestant 
Missionaries in China, held at 
Shanghai, May, 1890, we were 
reminded that the doate for Notes 
received official expression in the 
Shanghai Missionary Conference of 
1877. And it was renewed in the 
Conference of 1890 with an energy 
that must have startled those who 
held the opinion that “the peace 
and prosperity of the Christian 
Church in China, will be best pro- 
moted by our keeping out of the 
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Bible Societies’ Scriptures all such 
notes.” 


There is no necessity for my go- 
ing over the ground covered by the 
various speakers on this subject at 
the Shanghai Conference. It must 
be admitted that the Conference 
was in favour of having the notes. 
And without exception every mis- 
sionary with whom I have con- 
versed on the subject, believes that 
the usefulness of the Scriptures for 
distribution among the Chinese, 
would be more than doubled by 
having explanatory notes attached. 
Mr. Dyer in his essay sought 
support for his views from a mis- 
sionary who could not understand 
how he had ever been so blind as 
to suppose ‘‘ that uninspired men 
could put the Gospel more clearly 
than those who wrote the Holy 
Scriptures under the direct inspira 
tion of God’s Holy Spirit,” and 
was rejoicing in being delivered 
from that fallacy. But Dr. Wil- 
liamson pointed out that the said 
missionary fell into another  fal- 
lacy, viz., that we may shut up our 
preaching halls, for if he admits 
explanation, teaching, or exhorta- 
tion there he admits everything. 

This same missionary is now 
rejoiciug in deliverance from this 
second fallacy, which is pointed out, 
and explains his change of views 
by the fact that he had “been barely 
four years in China when he wrote 
the letter from which Mr. Dyer was 
quoting. And also that he had 
been leaving out of sight the fact 
that Huropeans and Chinese stand 
on a very different level, as regards 
their capability of understanding 
the Scriptures; and that argu. 
ments which would be all powerful 
for “the Word, pure and simple” 
in Hngland would have no force 
when applied to China. Mr. Spar- 
ham well said, “The Bible and 
the Bible only” is a cry often 
raised and quite rightly, in our 
own lands, where we come to it 
with the training of the Sunday 
School, or of Christian Homes. 
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But Dr. Wright makes a mistake 
that is perfectly natural to one fresh 
from the Home Land, in supposing 
that the question of the need of 
notes being added to the Bible in 
the Chinese language, has anything 
whatever to do with the argument 
between the Protestant Church and 
the Church of Rome, regarding 
the circulation of Scriptures. It 
was just here that the writer of the 
above mentioned letter began to go 
wrong as can easily be seen from 
the first sentence which Mr. Dyer 
quotes. 

““T have been reading lately on 
the subject of the Protestant doctrine 
of the perspicuity and absolute 
sufficiency of Scripture.” 

But now, though he is. still 
prepared to maintain this doctrine, 
when apphed to the Home Lands, 
an additional four years’ experience 
in the interior of China, has brought 
him to the conclusion that if we 
wish to see the Word of God acting 
on the heart and conscience of the 
Chinese, we must give it to them in 
a form which they can understand. 
And personal observation has con- 
vinced him that notes are absolutely 
necessary to this end. I could give 
many illustrations to prove that 
Tracts such as Dr, John and others 
write, are more likely to do good 
in the hands of an uninstructed 
native than the ‘‘ Word, pure and 
simple”? is. But perhaps my most 
recent observation may suffice. 
I was visited yesterday by a stu- 
dent about thirty-five years of age, 
who might be taken as a fair 
specimen of the average Chinese 
scholar, having the usual amount 
of superciliousness, conceit and 
sarcasm, thinly veiled by an out- 
ward air of politeness; ready to 
assent to any truth that agreed 
with the teaching of the Classics; 
but politely indifferent to anything 
more; he had heard about our 
books, had even seen them, but 
had never looked into them. I 
offered him a copy of Dr. John’s 
book, ‘“ Guide to Heaven,” which 
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he glanced at and remarked that 
it was “easy to understand,” with 
such an evident sneer at what he 
considered its lack of literary style, 
that a native Christian who was 
standing by felt inclined to resent, 
but instead of saying anything, he 
went off and brought a New ‘Testa- 
ment, which he handed to the 
student, with a look that said as 
plainly as any words could do, 
“There, see what your profound 
scholarship can make of that.” 

The student opened at the first 
chapter of Matthew’s Gospel-——evi- 
dently much to the inward satis- 
faction of the Christian—and after 
reading a few verses he looked up 
with a mystified air: the Christian 
suggested that he had better “look 
inside,’ and turned up another 
portion for him, which the stndent 
attempted to read, but after a short 
trial he handed back the book 
and admitted that he could make 
nothing of it. 

The Christian took the book 
with a trinmphant look, and re- 
marked that ‘our books were not 
as easily understood as he had 
supposed.” 

In this one instance we have 
the testimony of both a Christian 
and an heathen, as to the need of 
notes with the Scriptures if they 
are to be understood by the Chi- 
nese. 

Let me add the testimony of a 


colporteur who has wide experi- 


ence. Speaking on the question of 
resting on Sundays he remarked 
that one thing that caused bim to 
shrink from doing so, was the fact 
that many who bought Scriptures 
from him on the Saturday, come on 
Sunday to exchange them for 
tracts which they could understand. 

But why dwell on the subject of 
the need of notes P It is one that 
has been thrashed out over and 
over again. And seemingly the 
only thing that hinders us from 
getting the notes, is that we are 
waiting for the Bible Societies to 
give them to us. But I question 
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the wisdom of thus waiting on 
Societies that are bound by their 
constitution “to circulate the 
Holy Scriptures without note or 
comment.” We waited from 1877 
till 1890, but waited in vain. 
Now we have been waiting since 
May, 1890, and in June, 1892, we 
have to record that “we cannot 
learn that anything is being done.” 
Jt seems to me that a much wiser 
plan would be, to appeal to a Socie- 
ty which would be both able and 
at liberty to supply us. I believe 
that your Society occupies this posi- 
tion, for as far as I have been able 
to learn, the Annotated Gospel of 
Mark, which was issued early this 
year, has met with almost univer- 
sal approval, and not only does it 
serve aS a specimen of what is 
desired, but it will cause many 
of us to desire more from the same 
quarter. 

J shrink from making the appeal, 
feeling that it might have greater 
weight if coming from a more 
experienced missionary. But lest 
the appeal should not be made by 
others, I now appeal to the Central 
China Religious Tract Society to 
give us an Annotated New ‘Testa- 
ment after the style of the Annotated 
Gospel of Mark, published by you 
this year. 

I believe that if you were under- 
taking this work that you .would 
have the support of almost every 
Protestant missionary in Central 
China. And moreover, that you 
mightconfidently look forliberal help 
from all the Bible Societies at work 
in China, for while they are not 
free to circulate Annotated Scrip- 
tures they might feel free to make 
grants to your Society for this 
purpose. 

But above and beyond all this 
I believe that in a very special 
sense you would have the Master's 
upproval in thus seeking*to ensure 
that “the Word of the Lord may 
run,” for as the word preached did 
not profit them, not being mixed 
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with faith, so the word printed 
will not profit them who read with- 
out understanding. 
I beg to remain, 
Yours truly, 
James A. SrrmMon. 


China Inland Mission, 
Honan. 





THE STUDY OF COMPARATIVE 


RELIGIONS. 
T'o the Editor of 
“THE CHINESE RECORDER.” 


My Dear Stir: In your March No. 
there appeared an article by the 
Rev. G. T. Candlin on ‘‘ What should 
be our Attitude toward the False 
Religions,” of most exceptional 
importance to all missionaries in 
the Flowery Land. Speaking for 
myself I have read no such article 
for a long while that is at once so 
helpful and instructive. 

Since that issue of your valuable 
monthly, one has been on the look- 
ont for someone to suggest other 
experienced membersof the mission- 
ary body writing similar papers 
for, as you say, in your Hditorial 
Note at the heading of the paper, 
“thesubject of comparative religions 
presents so many aspects of ex- 
treme importance to the mission- 
ary,’ that you and I must. be 
disappointed at no one having 
carried out your hope, which you 
so ably express in the above men- 
tioned Editorial Note. 

Supposing, Sir, no other senior 
missionary, whose opinion on such 
a subject 1s worth having, writes a 
similar paper, then may I suggest 
that Mr. Candlin should write a 
second paper for the benefit of all 
who are interested, and if he thinks 
well, a series from time to time of 
such papers. 

In your contemporary “ Zhe dMes- 
senger,” August No., [see his paper 
has won admiration and public 
gratitude from America in a practi- 
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cal manner, per Dr. Barrows, note 
on p. 123, and I would that work- 
ers in the field out in China 
would write such papers as would 
call forth such gratitude; such 
papers are unquestionably helpful 
and very essential for us younger 
workers to read. 

Thanking you for your notice of 
the paper, 

I remain, 
Yours very sincerely, 
W. Hope GIL. 


Wan Hsien, 8. E. Szchuan. 


N. B.—In case such papers are 
few and far between might I pro- 
pose the above mentioned paper uf 
Mr. Candlin’s being printed in a 
booklet form and sold as such at the 
Press, at a moderate cost ? 

Extra.—While writing this let- 
ter, might I again trespass on 
your space by. reminding your 
readers of the great need of prayer 
just now for the work in Szch‘uan, 
and specially on behalf of its 
Viceroy and head officials, in view 
of extension work, as they are still 
absolutely doing what they can to 
prevent our getting new centres. 
‘‘Our help is the Lord,” therefore 


pray. 





LATER NOTES OF A. *’ NOTABLE 
MEETING.” 


To the Editor of 
“Tare CHINESE RECORDER.” 


Dear Sir: The 9th Annual Meet- 
ing of the International Missionary 
Union was held at Clifton Springs, 
New York, June 8 to 15, and 
having had the privilege of being 
present at this delightful gathering, 
J have thought a few words touch- 
ing the same might not be without 
interest to the readers of THE 
Recorper. One hondred and three 
members were present in all, in- 
cluding quite a number of retired 
missionaries and others who bad 
begun missionary work, buat had 
been compelled to relinquish it. 
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The different parts of the world 
were represented as_ follows :— 
Africa 5, Assam 4, Bulgaria 4, 
Burma 13, Central America 1, 
China 22, Hudson Bay 2, India 
25, Italy 2, Japan 4, Mexico 1, 
Persia 1, Siam 4, South America 
1, Syria 2, Turkey 12. Total 108. 
T'welve Boards or Societies were 
also represented, so that we were 
lacking neither in quantity or 
variety, and I am sure no one who 
was present would say we were 
lacking in quality. 

Through the generosity of Dr. 
Foster, the founder and head of 
the large and beautiful Sanitarium 
at this place, Clifton Springs has 
come to be the permanent place 
of meeting, and not only does 
the Doctor entertain freely all who 
come, but he has erected an attract- 
ive and commodious tabernacle in 
the grove adjoining the Sanitarium, 
costing, he will not say how much, 
but evidently thousands of dollars. 
As to location and accommodation, 
it is difficult to conceive of any- 
thing more suitable and delightful. 
Dr. Foster, too, is so evidently 
aman of God, and so full of the 
missionary spirit, having given free 
treatment and entertainment to 
hundreds of broken down mission- 
aries and ministers, that all felt at 
home from the beginning. 


At first, of course, scarcely any- 
body knew anybody else, but as all 
wore badges, Dr. Gracey, our genial 
President and one of the Editors of 
the Missionary Review of the World, 
bade us not stand upon the order 
of introduction, but that each one 
should speak to every one wearing 
a badge. We were thus kept from 
the mistake so humorously describ- 
ed by Dr. Wright at the Shanghai 
Conference, as having been made 
by himself in addressing a supposed 
member of that body on the street. 

J was late in arriving, and so 
missed meeting Dr. 8. L. Baldwin, 
formerly of Foochow, who was pre- 
sent only at the beginning. But the 
Resolutions drawn up by him and 
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adopted by the Union, touching 
the late action of this Government 
towards the Chinese in this coun- 
try, and which are to be presented 
to the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives, show 
that the Chinese have stilla valiant 
defender in this land. 

It would be impossible in the 
limits of this letter to touch upon 
the many topics discussed, essays 
read and many delightful episodes 
of the week, but I may mention 
the interesting and able paper 
of Dr. Nevius on the Phenomena 
of Demoniacal Possession in the 
Present Age, in which the Dr. 
gave us the results of his experi- 
ence and observation and the testi- 
monies of others in regard to this 
subject. A number of pertinent 
and pointed questions were asked 
him, from which it was evident 
that not all thought as he did ; some 
were undecided, while others fully 
agreed. | 

Our brethren from India, which 
was more largely represented this 
year than any other field, had some 
wonderful things to tell us of the 
progress of the Gospel in that 


country during the past year, 
especially among the low-caste 
people. The problem in many 


parts of that country now seems 
to be, not, How shall we obtain 
converts P but, How shall we teach 
and care for the additions which 
are being constantly made to our 
Churches ? A trained native agency 
is now the great desideratum. We 
in China would do well to take 
heed to the lesson there being 
taught us. 

Japan had but four representa- 
tives present this year, and these 
were all ladies. But last year an 
unusually large number are said 
to have been present from that 
country. We should like to have 
heard more of the work in that 
promising field. 

It was specially interesting to 
meet so many veterans in the work. 
Conspicuous among these was Dr. 
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Cyrus Hamlin, of Turkey, who 
went as a missionary in 1837 and 
who, as the report of the meetings 


said, ‘‘ edified, entertained and 
greatly enthused by a lecture on 
Bulgaria and the Bulgarians.” 


Dr. Happer, Iam sorry to say, 
though intending to be present, 
was prevented by sickness. ‘Then 
there was Rey. Josiah Tyler, mis- 
sionary among the Zulus of Africa 
for forty years, from 1849 to 1889, 
not a D. D. according to the list I 
have, and, if so, a remarkable 
instance of an American missionary 
escaping this contagion so long. 
Dr. Geo. W. Wood, of Turkey, 
1836 to 1886, fifty years, delivered 
the farewell of the Union to the 
outgoing missionaries on Tnesday 
eve, and it was one of the most 
finished and appropriate addresses 
to which I ever listened. Also, 
there was Mrs. Parsons of Turkey, 
widow of a martyred husband and 
mother of Mrs. R. EH. Abbey of 
Nankin, for forty-two years a 
missionary and expecting again to 
return to the work. Dr. Nevius, 
one hardly thinks of classing him 
among the veterans, he looks so 
strong and active, but it will soon be 
forty years since he went to China, 
whither he expects to return in the 
Fall for a fresh term of service. 

Among the most interesting and 
profitable sessions was an afternoon 
spent in discussing the relation of 
the returned missionary to the 
home Churches, and of how the 
missionary might best interest the 
people in his work, the gist of 
which was that he should attempt 
no flights of oratory, no learned 
dissertations upon the religions 
of the heathen or the abstract 
necessity of missions, but give a 
simple narrative of experience and 
obser vation. 

Altogether the meetings were a 
feast and an inspiration, and I 
came away feeling glad to have 
met and become acquainted with so 
many of God’s workers in so many 
lands. To all of my fellow mis- 
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sionaries I would say, By all 
means attend the meeting at Clifton 
Springs, if possible. And to my 
Knglish brethren, If you haven’t 
such an organization in England, 
take steps to start one as soon as 
possible. 
Yours truly, 

GP. “Pirdn. 

Wooster, Ohio, July 14th, 1892. 


A LETTER FROM BISHOP SCHERES- 
CHEWSKY. 
47 Wendell St., Cambridge, Mass., 
August 7th, 1892. 
The Rev. J. W. STEVENSON, 


Shanghai, China. 


errs 
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Rey. AND Dear Sir: I received a 
letter from Dr. Allen informing me 
that T had been invited to become a 
corresponding member of the Board 
of Bible Revisers. 

I beg to express my sense of the 
honor they do me. I regret that 
it is out of my power to accept. 

Please convey to the Board my 
acknowledgment of the honor they 
confer upon me, and my regret that 


I am unable to accept. 
Yours very truly, 


S. J. J. ScHERESCHEWSKY, 





Enitorial Comment. 


Tue Editor having had to go up 
North for a much needed holiday, 
the arrangement of the Chinese 
Recorder for this month has been 
left entirely in the hands of the 
publishers. The fact that the one 
in charge of the Press has already 
more to do than he can properly 
accomplish, may stand as an apology 
for the presence of errors and the 
absence of balanced arrangement. 

TnhE temporary absence of Rev. 
Dr. Wheeler, the esteemed Editor, 
makes it possible for us to voice the 
many words of praise and thanks 
that reach us from many grateful 
readers. We join with them in 
heartily thanking Dr. Wheeler for 
the careful oversight, deep erudition 
and wide sympathy which so char- 
acterises THR CHINESE RECORDER as 
conducted by him. This month we 
will miss his “ Editorial Comment,” 
which has so often kept us in touch 
with all that bears on the extension 
of Christ’s Kingdom. 


In the “Missionary News” 
columns will be found particulars 


of an attack on Mr. and Mrs. Polhill 
Turner, of the China Inland 
Mission. So far as we can judge 
from the details to hand it is very 
evident that the Chinese had ex- 
hausted all the ordinary causes for 
drought, and blamed the mission- 
aries for the calamity. From their 
conduct on this occasion, and froin 
other significant indications, not 
the least important of which are 
the items of news from Hunan, to 
be found in the “ Diary of Events 
in the Far East,” under dates 12th 
and 13th Sept., we cannot but feel 
that we are entering on a new and 
trying phase in our mission work 
in China. Such hostility, either 
spasmodic asin Szchuan, or persistent 
as in Hunan, may be expected in a 
more extended and determined man- 
ner. The advent of so many new 
missionaries, and the prospect of so 
many more yet to come, with other 
tokens of missionary advance, can- 
not but meet with a counter move- 
ment somewhere. 


Ir will be difficult for our bre- 
thren of the China Inland Mission 
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to know how to proceed in the 
settlement of the complications re- 
sulting from the attack on Mr. and 
Mrs. Polhill Turner. They have 
the most hearty sympathy and 
prayerful good wishes of all their co- 
workers. In the adjustment of such 
matters the experience of others 
often proves helpful, and we may 
take it for granted that the Editor 
will always gladly receive tor pu- 
blication in the ‘ Missionary News” 
columns, items of experience of 
missionaries in this and other mat- 
ters affecting the progress of mission 
work in China, From various 
sources we learn that the ‘‘ Mission- 
ary News” department of the jour- 
nal is widely read and much ap- 
preciated. 


OneE more reference to the trou- 
bles at Sung-pan, and that is: how 
thankful we must all feel that in 
this time of trial to the foreign 
missionaries, two native Christians, 
or rather two enquirers of some 
standing, volunteered to be beaten 
in their place; as a later account 
says, the native Christians through- 
out quitted themselves like men, 
their only comment being that their 
sufferings were not greater than 
Peter’s or Paul’s. We trust that 
the Rev. Arnold Foster, or whoever 
will, in the future, keep up to date 
his valuable record of ‘‘ Christian 
Progress in China” (R.T.S., 1889), 
will take note of this incident. 
Such cheering facts are the most 
conclusive answers to many of those 
superficial criticisms of missionary 
work, which most unjustly asperse 
the character of the native Chris- 
tians in China. 


Many of our readers will be 
pleased to hear that West Virginia 
University has conferred the degree 
of LL.D. upon the Rev. Stephen 
A. Hunter, M.D. missionary for 
thirteen years of the Presbyterian 
Board in North China. 
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Rev. Dr. Nevius, of the same 
Mission, hopes to return from fur- 
lough shortly. A right hearty wel- 
come awaits him, and also Rev. 
G. F. Fitch, who has been spending 
a year’s furlough in the U.S. A. 
We twnake no apology for printing 
in full Mr. Fitch’s letter giving 
further details of the International 
Missionary Union Meeting at Clif- 
ton Springs, N. Y. It gives, with- 
out needless repetition, an interest- 
ing supplement to Rev. J. C. 
Ferguson’s succinct report. 


We would emphasize most heart- 
ily from our personal experience 
the importance of the notice which 
will be found in our present issue 
from Mr. Evans of the Missionary 
Home and Agency, calling for in- 
ventories of all packages imported 
or exported by- our missionary 
friends. During the past two weeks 
we have transhipped, imported and 
exported 249 packages, and only a 
personal experience can make any 
one understand all the vexatious 
trouble that is constantly being 
incurred in trying to pass through 
the Customs packages regarding 
which we have received insufficient 
details. It is a mistake to suppose 
that these particulars are only 
wanted in the case of dutiable 
goods, or merchandise for sale. 
The Customs have an important 
department for classification of 
imports and exports, which requires 
a complete list of articles passing 
in or out of the country, with their 
values. It will be easily under- 
stood, therefore, how the vague 
description “ personal effects” on a 
Customs application, calls down 
official wrath on the importing 
agent, and how the latter is apt to 
feel that it would have been whole- 
some to the parties represented if 
the “plain words” had reached 
them direct. 

The tearing open of packages for 
examination, the consequent delay 
and damage, besides the opportu - 
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nity afforded for pilfering on the 
journey to the interior, all caused 
by non-compliance with the require- 
ments mentioned in Mr. Evans's 
circular, will in time awaken our 
friends at home and in China to the 
absolute necessity of observance of 
the Customs laws; but we trust the 
careful attention to Mr. Evans's 
circular will anticipate and render 
unnecessary such an unpleasant 
awakening, and will soon lead to 
more happy relations between mis- 
sionaries’ importing agents and the 
Customs officials. On page 478 of 
this issue will be found a parenthe- 
tical remark, that, “to a Chinese 
mind an illustration is the end of 


allargument.” Herewith an illustra-. 


tion from a missionary agent who 
is “oft in labours:”—-A parcel con- 
taining a couple of borrowed books, 
sent over from Japan, took up the 
best part of two days in attendance 
at the Customs and examiner’s 
offices. This would have been 
avoided had the sender mentioned 
in his letter that 1t was “ English 
printed books” he was returning to 
the owner, 


ee 
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WE hope to issue, at a moderate 
cost, a Missionary’s Diary for 1893. 
Pressure of other work has delayed 
the printing of the book, and will 
prevent us making it as complete 
as we would like. . There will be a 
half page for every day of the 
year, and the dates will be given 
according to Eastern and Western 


methods of calculation. Under the 
following headings are various 


subdivisions for convenience of re- 
cording statistics:Stations Visited, 
Enquirers Examined, Admitted as 
Candidates for Baptism, Baptisms, 
Marriages, Funerals, Suspended, 
Excommunicated, Restored to Com- 
munion, Discourses Delivered, Days 
Spent in Itinerating, Distances Tra- 
velled, &c., Cost of Itineration, 
School Examinations, Books Sold, 
&e. We are much indebted to the 
friends who have given us so many 
valuable suggestions. It was con- 
sidered advisable to have a separate 
diary for medical missionary work, 
and through the kind co-operation 
of Dr. Douthwaite we hope to issue 
w diary specially adapted for work. 
ers In that important department. 





atlissionary stews. 


—We regret having to report 
the serious ill-treatment of Mr. and 
Mrs. Cecil Polhill‘Turner of the 
China Inland Mission. Mr. and 
Mrs. Turner had been quietly re- 
siding in Sung-pan (a city on the 
N. W. borders of Szchuen) for 
about two months anda half. At 
the end of this time the natives 
began to complain of the drought 
and to seek some cause for it. Mr. 
Turner was said to have been seen 
to go outside the city and bury a 
glass bowl and to take a brush and 
wave it across the sky, and so cause 
the drought. The 29th of July 
ushered in a clear hot day without 
anysigns of rain. Early in the morn- 


ing the crowds began to collect at 
Mr. Turner’s house. They began 
by pulling down boards and throw- 


ing them at Mr. Turner, then 
they took Mr. Turner, stripped 


him of some of his garments, bound 
him and left him without a hat in 
the sun. Mrs. Turner was the 
next object of the crowd. She was 
separated from her children, bound 
and beaten about the head and 
shoulders. ‘Their two servants were 
then bound, and all were driven 
along the streets outside the city 
gate. On the way they were all 
shamefully treated, among other 
things Mrs. Turner had her cloth- 
iug stripped from her to the waist. 
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Outside the city the crowd were 
divided as to the manner they 
should dispose of their prisoners, 
some wanting to do one thing and 
others another. During this dis- 
cussion a military Mandarin, who 
had heard of the disturbance, came 
to their rescue, and in order to 
accomplish this treated them as 
prisoners, taking them to the Ya- 
mén. Here they were put on trial, 
the proceedings of which it is 


unnecessary to give in detail. The 
Magistrate wishing to appease 


the people by some means other 
than force, asked the two servants 
if they were willing to be beat- 
en in the stead of Mr. and Mrs. 
Turner, saying that if they did not, 
he could not answer for the con- 
sequences, THE BRAVE MEN willing- 
/y consented, and they were forth- 
with beaten in the usual manner 
with a stick across the back of the 
thigh, each receiving the number of 
one thousand blows. Mr. and Mrs. 
Turner, their children and the two 
servants, after being kept all in a 
small underling’s room for two 
nights, at the suggestion of the 
Magistrate, left as early as possible 
on the morning of July 31st, in 
case the people should renew their 
attacks. They left under an escort 
of soldiers for the city of Mao-cheo. 
Rain fell in torrents almost im- 
mediately after they had left! After 
about a day’s journey they met 
Miss Nilson, and a little further on 
they met Dr. and Mrs. Parry; 
these friends were on their way to 
visit Mr. and Mrs. Turner, as Mrs, 
Turner had been lately very ill. 
The account of their experience 
was written from Yang-tz-ling near 
Chentu. 

—The Southern Methodist Mis- 
sion in China has sustained quite a 
loss by the return of Rev. O. E. 
and Mrs. Brown to the U.S. A. 
Mr. Brown goes’ to Nashville, 
Tenn., to take the chair of Eccle- 
siastical History in. Vanderbilt 
University. It was only after a 
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strong urgent appeal from those in 
authority, that Mr. Brown  con- 
sented to leave the mission field, as 
his heart and soul were fully in 
mission work. He spent only two 
years in China, during which time 
he made very commendable progress 
in the study of the Chinese ianguage, 
and endeared himself to all who 
knew him, both foreigners and 
Chinese. He is an able preacher, 
as all who had the pleasure and 
privilege of hearing him preach, 
either at the Masonic Hall or the 
Union Church in Shanghai, can 
testify. Mrs. Brown was a most 
valuable and able worker during a 
decade of years in China. They 
will be greatly missed by members 
of their own mission in particular 
and by others in general. We 
failed to notice the departure of Dr. 
Y. J. Allen, of the same Mission, 
who sailed from Shanghai July 
23rd, to take a much needed change 
and rest in the homeland. He 
has reached the States and writes 
that he is much improved. 

—From various sources we are 
glad to learn of the success of the 
Chinese Book-lending <Association 
in Canton. It was started about 
three years ago by a number of 
native Christians belonging to 
several denominations in Canton. 
The object of the Association is to 
lend good books to those who can 
read them, but who will not be 
likely to buy them. There are 
eighteen very practical rules laid 
down for the conduct of. the book- 
lenders. They are to be plain, 
honest, peace-loving men, chosen 
from the Canton Churches, who are 
willing to serve in this capacity for 
a consideration of $6 a month. 
They take with them beside the 
books a small supply of stationery 
for sale, by way of introduction to 
schoolinasters in the villages. Books 
are of course to be lent only to 
schoolmasters and such other re- 
spectable residents as can read ; and 
they are lent on trial with the prices 
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marked ; a register being kept of 
the place, the person borrowing, 
the date and the book lent, and an 
intimation given that the lender 
will return, say a month after, to 
enquire and effect a sale or an 
exchange as may be desired. The 
lenders are to avoid disputes with 
the natives, are not to resent rude- 
ness, but to take it as a thing to be 
expected, and even if harm is done 
to the books, they are to be content 
with the smallest compensation or 
apology. The only literary qualiti- 
cation necessary in a lender, is 
ability to keep his register and 
make his report, which is to be 
transmitted every two months 
through the nearest mission station. 
The books to be lent are carefully 
selected by the managing committee, 
and nothing is asked from foreign 
sources except the books, for the 
purchase of which a fund amounting 
to $1,379 has been raised. About 
$400 has been subscribed for ex- 
penses of book-lenders, four of whom 
are actually at work, and good 
reports have been already received 
of progress made. 

After two or three years the 
book-lending is to be followed by a 
general offering of prizes for the 
best essays by non-Christians on 
Christianity and kindred subjects. 
The various missions interested will 
ultimately be invited to come in 
and take a share in the wide field 
thus opened, in order to form and 
build up churches. 





—The Society for the Diffusion 
of Christian and General Knowledge 
among the Chinese have issued a 
new Catalogue of their publications. 
Nelson’s beautifully coloured illus- 
tration and floral cards are also just 
published. Catalogues can be got by 
application to the Mission Press, 
Shanghai. 





—It will interest many to know 
that Dr. Griffith John, of Hankow, 
sent a copy of the Hunan Picture 
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Gallery to Mr. Gladstone with a 
letter of explanation, foreseeing 
that the Grand Old Man would 
soon be in power again. Dr. John 
has received an autograph reply 
from the G. O. M., announcing that 
he had duly received and read the 
book. 


JAPANESE MISSION, SHANGHAI. 


We are glad to learn that Mr. 
and Mrs. Evang on their return 
from Japan, were accompanied by 
a Mr. and Mrs. Uyeda as their 
co-labourers in the mission to the 
Japanese. Mr, Uyeda graduated 
last June from the Doshisha Theo- 
logical College, Kyoto, and takes 
up the work as a native teacher 
and evangelist. He has already 
inet with marked success in_ his 
ministrations, being much appreci- 
ated by his nationality here. 

We heartily welcome him and his 
wife to the ranks of our missionary 
body. 


—— 


—Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Chain, of 
Denver, Colorado, arrived in Shang- 
hai on 28th inst. Mr. Chain is an 
elder of the Presbyterian Church 
in Denver, and with his wife is 
making a protracted tour of eastern 
mission fields, expecting to be at 
least three years from home. 

They have visited Peking and 
North to the Great Wall, spending 
several weeks, and gave some months 
to Japan and Corea. They hope to 
pass through to India and the 
Holy Land, giving two years or 
more to the journey. Not the 
superficial glancing of globe trotters, 
but the thorough and _ penetrative 
observation of the field and the 
work, has been the character of their 
visit. We appreciate therefore the 
sympathy and value of Mr. Chain’s 
remark that it has been their fortune 
to have been thrown into fellow- 
ship with as godly men and women 
as they ever knew in Christian 
work at home, and their confidence 
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that the work of missions in this 
‘Far East’ is everywhere in a most 
promising and hopeful state. 

We shall be glad to see their 
suecessors from the Churches at 
home in such a spirit and like 
Barnabas amidst the early struggles 
of the Church of Christ “who, when 
he came and had seen the grace of 
God was glad and exhorted them 
all that with purpose of heart they 
would cleave unto the Lord.” 





SINGAPORE CHINESE CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCTATION. 


—The third Anniversary was 
held on August 5th in the Princep 
Street Chapel. The reports showed 
an increase of membership from 33 


to 53 and a balance in hand of 
$57.82. The hall was very taste- 
fully decorated, and the whole 


proceedings were a great success. 
A specially hopeful movement has 
taken place in the direction of a 
Debating Society, which is con- 
ducted in English, and seems 
popular. There were 60 Chinese 
Babas present, a smaller number 
than on previous occasions, owing 
to restrictions as to tickets, There 
were also 20 Europeans, the guests 
of the Chinese brethren, who “form- 
ed a choir-and did much to enliven 
the meeting. There were addresses 
by Mr. Phillips (in Malay) and by 
Messrs. Cook and Boon Chin (in 
English). 


MISSIONARY PERSECUTION IN CHINA. 
A C. M.S. missionary who has a 


brother in China, writes as follows 
to the Indian Churchman:— 

My brother went to a city called 
Shwen-ching-Fu (in the heart of 
China, four weeks from the coast) 
early in January to open a mission 
station there, and began in the 
usual way by putting, up in a 
native inn and looking about for 
premises to rent. These he soon 
secured; but he had only been 
living in them about-a month when 
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he discovered that the local magis- 
trate was opposed to his remaining, 
and was determined to turn him 
out. He stuck manfully to his 
guns till March 6th, when he had to 
go away to take charge of another 
station in that province (Szchuen). 
In the meantime the Revs. M. 
Beauchamp and C, H. Parsons had 
come to releve him, and they con- 
tinued to hold the fort. Below is 
an extract from a journal written 
by Mr. Parsons. I may mention 
that Mr. Beauchamp, who is a 
nephew of Lord Radstock, was one 
of the ‘Cambridge Seven” who 
went out to China in 1885, and 
was ordained three years ago by 
the Bishop of Mid-China; it is 
interesting to remember, while reacl- 
ing this journal, that he stroked 
a University Trial Eight at Cam- 
bridge, and is probably powerful 
enough to have floored any of the 
crowd, including the “bully,” but 
was restrained by God’s grace. Mr. 
Parsons was, till recently, curate to 
the Rev. H. B. Macartney, of Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 

“Saturday, Haster Eve, April 
16th, 1892. The climax. It came 
to- day as follows: Very early in the 
morning it was steadily raining, and 
gave promise of a whole day of wet. 
We naturally thought that our op- 
ponents would har dly trouble us to- 
day. After breakfast and prayer and 
reading of ‘Daily Light,’ which 
latter, as it turned out, was very 
appropriate, [ got out some char- 
acters to revise, and Beauchamp 
put himself into the hands of the 


barber. (This is a weekly opera- 
tion, including the shaving of the 


crown of the head in Chinese 
fashion), At breakfast time we 
noticed a suspicious looking man 
about, looking into some of the 
rooms, and we had little doubt 
from his bearing that he was a 
runner from the Yamén (magis- 
trate’s office). At about 10 a.m. 
there was a sudden influx of people, 
and I suspected that the Philistines 


‘were upon us, but I-went out treat- 
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ing them as ordinary guests, and 
invited them to sit down, and gave 
them some tea. 

“Then others crowded in, and it 
was soon pretty evident what they 
had come for. Some made for Lao 
Tsai, our servant, and I thought 
were demanding his keys. Others, 
knowing that Beauchamp was being 
shaved, pounded at his door, calling 
on him to come out. The barber 
had not finished, but he would not 
wait, and while B. was iooking 
round for his Bible or anything 
precious, they laid hands on me and 
began to urge me out. Others 
meanwhile had seized Guill’s two 
handsome scrolls, a present from a 
Chinese friend, and also B.’s large 
sheet of the Ten Commandments, and 
tore them violently down from the 
wall of the guest-hall. When they 
laid hands on me, [ immediately 
sat down and folded my arms as a 
sign that I was not going unless 
compelled. Another moment and 
two strong men seized me, one 
by each shoulder and pushed and 
dragged me through the inn (in 
front. of our premises) into the 
street, others serving Beauchamp 
the same. 

“The streets were of course very 
muddy, and [I lost my remaining 
shoe in a few seconds. Dear B. 
was very solicitous about me, and 
managed, as we were dragged along, 
to get and keep a hold on my 
shoulder, lest we should be separat- 
ed. They made us rwn through 
the wet street, straight through the 
pools, whither we knew not, but we 
rested ourselves on God, and B. 
cheered me with one of the precious 
promises, while I specially thought 
of Bishop Hannington being dragged 
along by his savage guards in 
Africa, and his words, ‘I am thine, 
O Lord.” What a spectacle we 
presented as we were rushed like 
telons through the streets, leaving 
our property, including the 120 
taels tne landlord had insisted on 
returning, at the mercy of the 
crowds in the yard of our house. 
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I suggested singing, but B. thought 
better not, ad cey ‘Don’t "be 
afraid; we'll stick together; we 
don’t know where they are taking 
us, but the Lord does.’ We were 
forced through the gate of the city 
on to a bridge some little way 
beyond. There were cries of ‘Throw 
them in the river.’ B. says, being 
a good swimmer, he would not have 
cared, but feared for me. On the 
bridge they stopped, and we were 
able, while being surrounded by 
an ever-increasing crowd, to take 
thought a little. Then I saw that 
one of our assailants was a military 
student, well known to me by face, 
living in our own inn, and hitherto 
quite friendly, very powerfully 
made, probably specially hired for 
the occasion, as he henceforth took 
the lead as ‘bully.’ Another was 
more powerful-looking still, 1 
suppose 


THEY ANTICIPATED TROUBLE WITH 
BEAUCHAMP, 


but of course he did not strive! 
Being released on the bridge, we 
tried to make the aost of. it, B, 
preaching a little to the on-lookers, 
and both trying to look as happy as 
possible. By this time my stock- 
inged feet were soaked, and [ 
attempted to step up and down in 
the small space allotted to us to 
avoid taking cold, which I much 
feared, seeming inevitable on such 
a day. One young fellow (God 
bless him!) in the midst of all the 
derision, as the rain came on again, 
offered me his umbrella, which I did 
not accept. All seemed now waiting 
for something, and we guessed it was 
for our goods, and soon heard one 
say as much, We stood together and 
prayed aloud, but were interrupted 
by the champion bully, who had 
procured a big broken’ earthen 
vessel containing night soil, which 
he spattered about on our feet to 
prevent us coming a step nearer 
the city. This was exceedingly 
loathsome, but one thought of Jesus 
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and those round the Cross mocking 
(how utterly unworthy to mention 
ourselves in the same breath with 
Him and His sorrow). I think our 
bully, whom B. kept speaking plea- 
santly to, disgusted even his own 
followers when heactually offered us 
this filth to drink. I prayedhemight 
go no further in this line, and thank 
God the prayer was answered, aud 
this was the more noteworthy, as at 
the end of the bridge rows of 
buckets were standing ready to 
hand.” 

So far the extract. Presently 
some of their goods were brought 
to them, and they proceeded to a 
group of small houses on the road- 
side. As it was raining heavily, 
they tried to enter an eating-house, 
but were turned out; they next 
tried a shed where grass was sold, 
but a boy (!) told them to move on; 
they then went to the large shed 
where idols are kept, but its gates 
were shut; they sat down on a bench 
near, but a man at once took it 
away; they then sat down on the 
temple steps, but the “bully” got a 
gong and beat it violently in their 
ears to make them move on, throw- 
ing handfuls of grain at their faces 





Miary of Ebents 


August, 1892. 

18th.—A_ serious calamity has just be- 
fallen the people of Ch‘ang-loh Hsien, 
Kuangtung. On the 18th a torrential 
down-pour was experienced, followed 
later on by a mountain freshet, which 
rushed down with irresistible force, 
carrying everything before it. Innumer- 
able accidents have been the result, and 
the number of people drowned reaches 
the total of several hundreds. 


September, 1892. 
3rd.—A most disastrous fire took place 
at Ningpo, which reduced 700 houses to 
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with all his might. They began to 
understand what the Apostle meant 
by saying he was the “offscouring 
of all things.” The rain kept 
pelting down, and it was difficult to 
keep their feet in the mud, but 
they were urged forward. They 
were violently hungry, as it was 
now late in the afternoon, but at 
Jast, after being refused in two or 
three shops, a man sold them some 
rolls; and whenever they sat down, 
the gony was brought into requisi- 
tion. At last they were conducted 
to the river side, where there was a 
boat ready. Here they found all 
their goods and chattels, bedsteads, 
cupboard, tables, kitchen utensils 
and the chest containing the silver. 
When these had all been put in 
the boat, they embarked themselves 
and sank down-stream, being pelted 
till dark by urchins on the bank! 
Thus were these two servants of the 
Gospel expelled in Chinese fashion 
from the city of Shwen-ching Fu. 
And thank God they were none 
the worse, but they must have been 
bruised and sore when they arrived 
in their boat at Paoning, the head- 
quarters of the C. I. M. in that 
province. 


im the far East. 


ashes. Every effort was made by the 
fire brigades to subdue the flames, but. 
owing to the. difficulty of obtaining 
water, and the continued drought which 
had rendered everything so dry, the 
endeavors of the firemen were unavailing. 

4th.—Disastrous fire at _Ichang, which 
razed a great portion of the city to the 
ground and rendered thousands of people 
destitute and helpless. In order to re- 
cover the bodies of the unfortunate 
victims in the river, a barrier was con- 
structed and put across the stream after 
the fire, so as to prevent the bodies from 
drifting down, This method was suc- 
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cessful, and up to the present time over 
two hundred bodies have been recovered, 
and the rescuers are still hard at work 
scouring the river. The houses consumed 
by the flames at Shipa were formerly 
the homes of over nine hundred families, 
besides the dwellings of thirty families 
in another part of the town. Nearly 
two hundred boats and craft of all de- 
scriptions were also consumed. Soon 
after the catastrophe good people were 
hard at work examining into the extent 
of the damage, and began distributing 
money to the distressed survivors from 
the fire. The benevolent societies are 
now appealing to the public to raise 
subscriptions for the relief of the desti- 
tute people. It is said that 4,000 strings 
of cash have been obtained from various 
quarters which will be distributed 
umongst the people to alleviate, in some 
measure, their great sufferings. 

6th.—With regard to the Russians on 
the Pamirs, a telegram from London 
says that the Czar, indignant at Yanoff’s 
aggression, has wired him, in order to 
avoid a conflict with the Afghans and 
Chinese, not to explore beyond the 
Mustagh mountains. 

12th.—On the night of the 12th instant 
anti-foreign placards were issued in large 
quantities in the city of Ch‘angsha. 

13th.—On the 13th, at noon, the stu- 
dents of the three colleges and the under- 
graduates attending the examinations, as- 
sembled at the temple of the Goddess of 
Heaven (XK 4l #) for deliberation. The 
Hunan Manifesto (74 i) #f fit) was hung 
up on the front door of the temple. 
There were more than a thousand persons 
present. The subject for deliberation 
was the approaching advent of the new 
Governor, Wu Ta-chéng, and his inten- 
tion of bringing foreigners with him into 
Hunan, with the object of purchasing 
land, building houses, opening foreign 
hongs and propagating the Gospel. The 
proctors of the three colleges were 
present on the occasion. Bills were 
issued stating that all the people had 
resolved, with one heart, to detain the 
present Governor, H. E. Chang, and 
resist the landing of the new Governor, 
Wu Ta-chéng. As to the foreigners, they 
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are to be driven away with a great on- 
slaught. At 2 o’clock on the same day 
anti-foreign books and placards were 
issued. The infamous Death Blow to 
Corrupt Doctrines (ft Fh #, EE) was among 
the books distributed on the occasion, 
The funeral of Lady Li took place 

at Tientsin on the 13th instant with - 
great pomp. Immense crowds of specta- 
tors packed the streets, and temporary 
shrines were put up along the route, 
where people offered up their last tribute 
of honour to the deceased lady, as her 
remains passed by. Of the vast number 
of dedicatory umbrellas in the train of 
the funeral cortége, it is worthy of men- 
tion that two were presented by the 
widows and the poorest class of citizens, 
while another was the gift of the 
‘‘ricsha”’ coolies, who took this oppor- 
tunity of manifesting their gratitude to 
the Viceroy, who on one occasion was 
instrumental in getting their license fee 
reduced. 

16th.—The Acting British Consul-Ge- 
neral received last night a telegram from 
Sir John Walsham announcing that the 
Tsung-li Yamén had received news from 
Shensi that anti-missionary riots occur- 
red at Anting, in which a French priest 
was injured, but not fatally. Order was 
restored by a deputy sent by the Pre- 
fect, the rioters being severely punished. 
The other missionaries in the province 
were all safe. 

24th. —News has reached Shanghai that 
the Yellow Riverhasagain burstits banks, 
though we have not been able to as- 
certain the exact locality. The news 
came from Yangkokow, a straw-braid 
port on the southern shore of the Gulf of 
Pechili. This town is on a river which 
is connected with the Yellow River by a 
canal, and the current from the Yellow 
River was flowing past Yangkokow at 
the rate of six or seven miles an hour. 
A missionary who had come in from the 
flooded district, stated that no less than 
twelve towns had been washed away, 
but that as the water advanced slowly, 
the people had time to remove, so that 
not many lives were lost. It is reported 
that the floods have extended to three 
provinces. 
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MARRIAGE. 

On the 23rd instant, at the Holy Trinity 
Cathedral, Shanghai, by the Rev. H. 
C. Hodges, m.a., THomas JAMES 
ARNOLD, of the Foreign Christian 
Missionary Society, Nanking, to Exr- 
ZABETH, eldest daughter of James 
Ince, Esq., of Lutterworth, Leicester- 
shire, England. 


BIRTHS. 

Ar Chinkiang, on 25th August, the wife 
of the Rev. W. Coopsr, of a daughter. 

Ar Cheo-kia-keo, Honan, on Ist Sept., 
the wife of the Rev. J. J. CouLTHARD, 
of a son, 

Ar the London Mission, Hankow, 2nd 
September, the wife of the Rev. C. G. 
SPARHAM, of a son. 

DEATHS. 


Or typhoid fever, at Mount Airy, N. C., 
U.S. A., on 7th August, Maceiz N., 
wife of Rev. D. W. Herring; Am, 
Baptist Mission. Aged 27. 

Or the same just one week previous, 
MARGARET, daughter of Rev. and Mrs. 
D. W. Herring. Aged 4. 

At Feng-siang Fu, Shensi, on 10th Aug., 
J. NIKLASSON OLsson, Scandinavian 
China Alliance Mission, of consump- 
tion. 


At Shanghai, on 26th September, Mr. 
THomas Macoun, China Inland Mis- 
sion. | 

ARRIVALS. 

On 1€th September, Mrs. F. E. Meias 
and child, Foreign Christian Mission, 
Nanking (returned); Mrs. Appry and 
child, Presbyterian Mission, Nanking 
(returned); Miss L.. Gayner, M.D., 
for Friends (Amer.) Mission, Nanking ; 
Rev. R. C. Breese, M.D., wife and 
family, M. E. Mission, Nanking (re- 
turned); and Rev. C. F. Reip, wife 
and family, M. KE. Mission (South), 
Shanghai (returned). 

On 18th Sept., Mrs. Curris and family, 
of M. E. Mission, Peking (returned). 
On 20th Sept., Rev. J. H. Wor tny, wife 
and family, M. KE. Mission, for Foo- 
chow (returned) ; and Miss L. Mastrurs, 

M.D., for M. E. Mission, Foochow. 
DEPARTURES. 

From Shanghai, on 10th Sept., Mrs. 
Knapp, of the International Mission- 
ary Alliance, by Palinurus, to Eng- 
land, 

From Shanghai, on 13th Sept., Rev. 
and Mrs. O. E. Brown, for U. 8. A. 
From Shanghai, on 23rd Sept., N. 8. 

JENSEN, Scandinavian China Alliance 


Mission, for U. 8. A. 
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The Progressive Apprehension of Divine Truth in the 
Christian Church. 


BY REV. D. Z. SHEFFIELD, D.D. 


T will be the purpose of the present paper to indicate some of 
the lines of progress in the apprehension of divine truth in the 
Christian Church, and to note a few of the vantage-points already 
reached from which the truths of the divine revelation are seen 
with clearer vision than in the past history of the Church. Only 
incidental attention will be given to some of the more important 
speculations thrown out by leading theological thinkers and loosely 
accepted in the popular belief, but which must receive a more 
careful study to decide their harmony with the essential teachings of 
Scripture and a longer test as to the nature of their fruits in the life 
of the Church, before they can be accepted as unquestioned truth. 
It will be assumed in this paper that the Scriptures of the Old 

and New ‘Testaments contain a complete revelation of the divine me- 
thod of saving a sinful world. The revelation, in harmony with the 
general divine method of working, was progressive in its unfolding ; 
each stage of the revelation being adapted to the special condition 
of social life and religious thought for which it was given. The 
divine revelation was intended to be educational. It was imbedded 
in human history, it was imbodied in individual experience and it 
was gradually wrought out into the definite doctrines of the Church. 
It is important to distinguish between the implicit and the explicit 
teachings of Scripture. In accordance with the general law of the 
growth of thought, that which is implicit in an earlier stage of 
revelation, becomes explicit in a later stage. Christ found the 
doctrine of eternal life wrapped away as in a living seed in the words, 
“JT am the God of Abraham, and of Isaac, and of Jacob.” Those 
cardinal truths of the Christian religion, which cluster around the 
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cross of Christ, were all implied in the preparatory Jewish dispen- 
sation, but were not distinctly enunciated until the fulness of the 
divine time had come. It is also important to keep in mind the 
thought that the divine 'Teacher is always in advance of his earthly 
pupils in his enunciation of truth, so that in every stage of the 
development of the Church men have but partially apprehended the 
truths which have already been placed within their firmament of 
vision. Christianity is both a doctrine and a life. Our Saviour said, 
“Tam the Way, the Truth, and the Life.”” Butitis more a life than 
a doctrine. ‘There are many religious truths which the head may 
apprehend apart from the heart, but in the higher range of truth 
pertaining to the spiritual life and to duty towards God and man, 
the heart-apprehension must be correlated with the apprehension of 
the head. Our Saviour said, “If any man will do his will, he 
shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether I speak 
of myself.” As the traveler ascending the mountain-side catches a 
wider view of the landscape at each advancing step, so the Christian 
pilgrim at each advancing step in his religious experience catches a 
wider view of those great truths which bind his life to the life of 
God and to the lives of his fellow-men. It is along this line that we 
may expect to find true progress in theological thought. Those who 
would build securely for the future must place their work squarely 
upon those beautiful and shapely stones of truth, which have been 
cut and polished and fixed in their position in the temple of God 
through the spiritual struggles and triumphs of multitudes of the 
saints of God in the past history of the Church, that when the final 
key-stone has been set in its position, the glory of God may fill his 
temple from base to pinnacle. 

In the coming of Christ into the world, in his teachings, his life, 
his death, his resurrection, his ascension to the right-hand of the 
Father, great truths were revealed concerning the nature of God 
and the relationship between God and man, which men only partial- 
ly apprehended, and in their deep heart-needs men accepted Christ 
as a Saviour with but little question as to the mysteries of this salva- 
tion. The central truth in the great scheme of human redemption 
was that of the divine self-revelation in the person of Jesus Christ. 
This truth was accepted during the period of the Apostolic and 
Martyr Church with very little question as to how God could reveal 
himself in human form, or as to how the divine and the human could 
be constituted in one unique personality. It was not until after the 
Church had passed through its first great baptism of fire and had 
conquered in its hard conflict with heathenism, that the mind of the 
Church was directed to a searching inquiry as to the proofs of the 
divinity of Christ. This inquiry was forced upon Christian thought 
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by the rapid spread of the great Arian heresy, which for a time 
threatened to rob the Church of its divine Lord. The result of the 
great discussion, which extended over a period of half a century, 
and was directed by the mastermind of Athanasius, was to emphasize 
the true divinity and the true humanity of Christ, “ Light of 
light, very God of very God . .. who for us men, and for our 
salvation, came down and was incarnate, and was made man.” In 
this great conflict of thought the heart of the Church was as much 
engaged as the head, and the victory was not a logical demonstra- 
tion that Christ was both God and man; rather was it a verdict of 
confidence in the witness of Scripture that Christ was truly the son 
of God and the witness of experience that Christ was in the midst 
of his Church as a divine Saviour. But when the conflict was ended 
and the truth of the divine and human nature of Christ was fully 
vindicated as a doctrine of faith never to be surrendered, the 
question of the divine incarnation and of the interrelationship that 
subsists between Father, Son and Holy Spirit, remained as unsolved 
a mystery as before. 

The early Church had hardly fixed its doctrinal statement as to 
the divinity of Christ, before it was called upon, again through con- 
troversies with heretical sects springing up within her bosom, to 
meditate more profoundly upon the teachings of Scripture as to the 
nature of man and his need of the redemption provided for him in 
Christ. Though the history of the world gives its constant witness 
to the evolution of human depravity through the family and through 
the institutions of society, apart from the inspired writers the re- 
ligious teachers of the world have never taken a serious view of the . 
nature of sin. They have failed to perceive that sin has its source in 
an organic race-disease, and can only be cured by the intervention 
of the divine Physician. According to the teachings of Pelagius, 
every man stands or falls for himself. The sin of Adam has no 
other relation to him than as an example in evil, and the grace of 
God in Christ only comes to him as an assistance to his natural 
ability to do good. ‘This teaching as to man’s natural ability stands 
in logical relationship to the teachings of Arianism as to the nature 
of Christ, a being like God but less than God, who saves by his teach- 
ings and example and by the influence of the divine Spirit, but 
not by a divine atoning sacrifice and a work of recreation in the 
human heart. Against these doctrines, which threatened to wreck 
the Church upon the treacherous rocks of man’s ability to save him- 
self apart from the grace of God in Christ, Augustine, the great Latin 
theologian, opposed his own profounder study of the Word of God and 
his long life-and-death struggle with indwelling sin, in which struggle he 
at last achieved the victory through trust in a divine Saviour and the 
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renovating power of the divine Spirit. Augustine firmly grasped the 
Scripture doctrine of the organic relationship of the human race. 
Adam was the root, of which his posterity are the trunk and branches. 
The sin of Adam perpetuated itself in the native bent of the human 
soul towards evil, which is the hidden source of overt acts of personal 
sin, a tendency that is only overcome through the operation of the 
divine Spirit in the human heart. Discussion has not ceased, even 
down to the present time, as to the relationship that subsists between 
the sin of the individual and the race tendency to evil, but the 
Augustinian anthropology has powerfully influenced the life and 
thought of the Church, and, in the tendency of human nature to drift 
from its divine moorings, it has been as a strong anchor holding men 
to the teachings of Seripture that through one man sin entered into 
the world and that through one man the grace of God abounds to men, 
even unto eternal life. 

During the period of a thousand years the life of the Church 
was checked in its growth by a powerful and ambitious formalism. 
No great truth of the divine revelation received any new emphasis 
through the experience of the Church. Rather did the Church, in its 
estate of spiritual paralysis, corrupt the divine truth as to the 
method of salvation with an admixture of human error. The Church 
came to be regarded in the hght of a ship with sails set for the 
celestial port, and all on board were assured by their spiritual pilots 
that they would reach their destination. The saints were given a 
part in the mediatorial work of Christ and the living leaders of the 
Church invaded the divine office of judge of the hearts and lives 
of men. 

In the Protestant Reformation a whole cluster of great truths 
burst with a sudden and new light upon the consciousness of the 
Church. Not that they were new in themselves, but that they had 
been hidden from men’s vision by the heavy clouds of ignorance and 
superstition which filled the firmament of their thoughts. Men 
wakened to a realization that Christianity was vastly more than a 
nominal relationship to the Church, that it was a hidden life, an 
individual heart-fellowship with God in Christ. The body of believers 
had sunken into the same condition of formalism in which our 
Saviour found the Jewish Church; and Luther reasserted the 
teachings of Paul concerning the nominal and real Jew, declaring 
that he is not a Christian who is one outwardly, but he is a Christian 
who is one inwardly, serving God in the spirit and not in the letter, 
whose praise is not of men but of God. The doctrine of justification 
by faith, as it was taught-by Luther out of his own living experience, 
came to multitudes of men bound in the toils of a dead formalism 
as a new revelation of God’s redemptive grace. Faith in God as a 
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means of salvation, has its necessity in the relationship which 
exists between God and man. Faith has always been a living 
principle in the heart of every devout worshiper of God. It was 
categorically announced and formally discussed in the letter of Paul 
to the Church at Rome, showing that obedience to law is the fruit 
of faith and not the root from which faith springs. But faith is an 
acknowledgment of human weakness, an act of trust in divine 
grace; and men have always sought to enter the kingdom of heaven 
through some door opened by their own hands rather than to enter 
through the door of faith in the atoning work of Christ. The Church 
which should itself have been the depository of faith, cherishing it 
as the hidden source of the divine life by all of its institutions, 
became the tomb of faith, until in the fulness of the divine time it 
was brought forth with resurrection power from its long death- 
slumber, to become the life-principle in all Christian activities, until 
the great work of building the Temple of God in the world is accom- 
plished and all the nations of the earth are gathered into it for 
worship. 

The leaders of the medizval Church, forgetting that they were 
but under-shepherds, appointed to feed the flock of Christ, usurped 
that place of authority which belongs to God alone. The Bible was 
placed in captivity by those who were set to teach and to defend its 
doctrines, and it was only through a mighty spiritual convulsion 
and an uncompromising conflict between truth and error, that the 
Bible was delivered from its captivity and was honored again as the 
fountain source of truth, as the supreme revelation of the divine 
way of salvation, as the one rule of faith and practice. 

We will only note a single other great truth which the 
Protestant Reformation has lodged firmly in the consciousness of 
the Christian Church, a truth which was but partially apprehended 
by the leaders of the Reformation, that every man has a right to 
worship God according to the dictates of his own conscience, that he 
must answer to God and not to man for his acceptance or rejection 
of the offer of salvation and for his special manner of life and form 
of worship. Luther began his work as a reformer with but a dim 
conception of the great end towards which his teachings were 
tending. He set himself to the cure of certain prevailing abuses, 
but did not at. all realize that he was inaugurating a warfare 
against a great spiritual despotism which should not cease until 
the power of that despotism was broken. Though the reform- 
ers were ready to lay down their lives for their religious convictions, 
the evil spirit of intolerance still lingered in the Church, troubling 
its life and only being cast out after a long and painful struggle. 
It is common to hear men deplore that lack of unity in the Church 
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which has resulted in its breaking up into a large number of 
denominations, each with its own peculiar articles of faith and forms 
of worship; but it has often been forgotten that many of these 
denominations have stood for the conscientious assertion of some 
truth which was being overlooked or rejected, and that through 
this very conflict of ideas the Church has attained to a broader and 
more symmetrical view of truth and a more tolerant spirit in its 
search after new truth than could have been realized in a Church 
of strict uniformity in doctrine and ritual. Theological discussion is 
losing nothing in its intensity of thought and is gaining much in its 
breadth of vision; and the Church, though preserving its external 
diversity of organization, is moving towards the goal of true spiritual 
unity when men can clasp each other’s hands as brothers in Christ, 
can labor together with one purpose in the Master’s vineyard, can 
travel in sweet companionship towards the Celestial City, only 
anxious to know that their companions have the love of God and 
the love of man glowing in their hearts. 

Among the causes which have operated to broaden the range 
of theological thought in modern times we may note the following: 
(1) The wider intercourse of men, bringing with it an active 
interchange of thought; (2) The more careful study of history 
and philosophy and of political and social science; (8) The new 
acquisitions of scientific knowledge and the improved methods of 
scientific study; (4) The great religious revivals which have preserved 
the life of Christ in the Church and prepared men through the 
altered and improved conditions of society to catch broader visions 
‘of truth than was permitted to those who had gone before. 

We have noted the place which the Reformation gave to the 
Bible as the source of religious truth and as the chart to guide in 
the Christian life. Let us return to that thought to ask if the 
Bible is holding its place in the Church which was allotted to it by 
the Reformers. ‘The Reformation was a revolt against churchly 
authority and areturn to the authority of God, of which authority the 
Scriptures were the written expression. But while the reformers 
traced authority to its true source in God and to the Scriptures 
which contain a revelation of the mind of God, their conceptions 
of authority still partook of the old rigidity and formalism, which 
gave too little place to that freedom of thought and of conscience 
in the investigation of truth that alone supplies the conditions of 
intelligent and hearty submission to the voice of authority. Through 
modern discussion the conviction is at last firmly lodged in the 
minds of men that no truth is too sacred to be investigated. 
Thus the modern Church has dared to question as to the times 
and circumstances of giving the divine revelation, the character 
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of the persons chosen as the special organs of that revelation, the 
interblending of the divine and human elements in that revelation, 
the progress of doctrine in the gradual evolution of the plan of 
salvation, the measure of inspiration under which the prophets and 
apostles spoke and wrote and the kind of infallibility which must 
be accorded to their words. Many have seen in these discussions 
only the signs of a decaying faith, when in fact they are the 
evidences of an abounding life. ‘here is nothing so sacred as 
truth, and He who himself is truth rejoices in every honest inquiry 
which has as its end the apprehension of truth, and the placing of 
individual truths in their right position in the faith and the life of 
men. Has modern study disturbed the old thought that the Bible 
is the word of God, by bringing into view the correlated truth that 
it is also the word of man? The divine truth was intended for men, 
and that it might be adapted to men, it was revealed in the form of 
individual experience and was expressed in the terms of individual 
apprehension that we might feel the very pulsations of the hearts 
of the inspired writers, of David and Isaiah, of John and Paul, as 
we read their words and receive divine truth through the varied 
colorings of their heart-exercises. Doubtless the tendency of 
discussion looks in the direction of modifying the doctrine of an 
infallible inspiration extending to those details which have no 
significance either in doctrine or in life, but if we lose somewhat in 
our indiscriminate reverence for the letter of Scripture, we gain 
more in our love for its spirit as we realize that it not only 
communicates to us the very life of God, but also the lives of the 
saints of God, through their individual thoughts and experiences, 
their hopes and fears, their struggles and triumphs, until we feel 
ourselves united to them through the divine life, of which we are 
permitted to partake in common. 

The Scriptures tell us that ‘‘God is love,” that love is the 
fullest, completest definition that can be given of the divine nature; 
aud yet the great truth of the divine love, though always underlying 
the progressive revelation, was the very last to receive its final ex- 
pression, and is the very last to be taken up into the consciousness 
and to be inbreathed into the life of the Church. The apostolic and 
martyr Church produced many beautiful lives that were filled with 
the spirit of Christ, which is the spirit of love, but the large 
proportion of its membership in the immaturity of their religious 
life, realized but imperfectly the meaning of the divine love in 
Christ. During the long period of decline in spiritual life the 
love of God was thought to be a special gift to the members of 
his visible Church, and was apprehended rather in the terms of 
rewards aud immunities than as a leart-fellowship with God and 
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a participation in the work of redeeming a lost world to himself. 
The doctrine of the saving love of God in Christ, accepted by a 
living personal faith, was clearly apprehended and proclaimed in 
the great Protestant revival, but the salvation was more an escape 
from condemnation than it was a return to the bosom of the 
Heavenly Father. The consciousness of the abiding love of God 
is a growth in the experience of the Church as it is in the experience 
of the individual. The Church is an organism, and the general 
type of spiritual life is a pervasive life. The religion of Christ 
must be experienced in the heart, must be realized in all the 
relationships of the family and of society ; the great truths of man’s 
redemption must be both comprehended by the understanding and 
appropriated by the affections, and the Church must enter into a 
cordial participation in the divine work of redeeming a lost world, 
before the love of God in Christ can be comprehended in all of 
its richness and fulness, in its length and breadth, in its height and 
depth. Not to say that the Church has already attained to this 
exalted measure of apprehension of the love of God, we may yet 
dare to say that the great life-current of religious experience in 
spite of many eddies and points of stagnation, is setting with ever 
accumulating volume and force in that direction. The evidence 
of this is found in the increasing manifestation of the spirit of 
Christ in the life of the Church. The Apostle John said, “If we 
love one another, God dwelleth in us, and his love is perfected in 
us.” Never before were there richer fruits of love in the family 
than now; never were the young more tenderly and wisely loved 
than now; never did the heart of the Church go out with such a 
full volume of yearning love for a lost world as now. This growing 
sense of the love of God has softened the expression of some 
of the sterner truths of the Divine revelation. Formerly men 
proclaimed the wrath of God against the impenitent with a 
severity of language which revealed but little of the spirit of Christ 
in his yearning compassion for men in their sin-ruined condition. 
There is danger that men will divorce the doctrine of the love of 
God from the correlated doctrines of his justice and judgment, 
and already not a few heretical sects have built upon this foun- 
dation of sand; but the theology of the Church as to future 
rewards and punishments is not being undermined, as many 
would have us believe, and when devout men speak with bated 
breath of “The worm that dieth not, and the fire that is not 
quenched,” they do it with a profounder sense of the infinite loss 
of that soul which has divorced itself from the pitying love of 
God than was cherished by men who gave a sterner enunciation 
of this truth. 
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We may note in passing that type of theological thought and 
discussion which is seeking to broaden the work of redemptive grace, 
to find a nascent Christianity hidden under the forms of a corrupt 
heathen worship, the “essential Christ” revealed in the hearts of 
devout heathen, who, without the knowledge of God or of Christ, are 
honestly striving to walk in that measure of light which has been 
given them. Another form of doctrine, which has been antagonized 
with the one above stated, through the heat of theological discussion, 
but which has its souree in the same desire to justify the ways of 
God to men, represents the redemptive scheme as not limited to the 
present life and urges that the love of God in Christ will not be 
arrested in its operations until every soul has personally and intel- 
ligently made that decision which determines its destiny. These 
doctrines belong to the region of speculative theology. They represent 
the desire of Christian men to throw some light upon the dark 
problem of the destiny of the vast multitudes of immortal souls who 
are brought into this world without any choice of their own, who live 
in an environment of sin without any arm to save, and who pass through 
the dark gateway of death into eternity without any light of hope. 
Gladly would we accept any interpretation of the divine dealings with 
men which would bring relief to this problem; but, with the teachings 
of Scripture, as historically understood in the Church, conditioning 
man’s salvation upon personal faith in Christ and limiting the oppor- 
tunity of salvation to the present life, these teachings being further 
enforced by the divine dealings as witnessed to in history and 
providence and in the laws of heredity, of social influence and of indi- 
vidual acts slowly crystalizing into character, there is little probability - 
that these doctrines will take their place as unquestioned truth in the 
faith of the Church. 

The doctrine of a divine atonement for the sin of the world has 
been a cardinal belief; and yet the best thought of the Church has 
thrown but little light upon the nature of the necessity of inflicting 
suffering upon a divine substitute, that a way might be opened for the 
operation of redeeming grace; and yet every theory which has been 
propounded to explain the meaning of the atonement, has contributed 
something to enrich men’s conception of the significance of that divine 
act. ‘he writings of Anselm emphasized the truth that the atone- 
ment was an offering to the divine justice, a vindication of the divine 
honor, of which God had been robbed by sin. In the teachings of 
Grotius the correlated truth for the first time receives its proper 
emphasis, that good is a moral governor and that the atonement was 
an expression of the divine abhorrence of sin before the created 
universe. Yet again, in the teachings of Bushnell, Robertson and 
others, the object of the atonement as an exhibition of the divine love, 
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intended to influence the hearts of men, was presented with new force 
and power. But to the last we are compelled to admit that the 
atonement is a mystery of divine grace. It looks indeed towards God 
in his justice and majesty, towards the universe that is ruled by his 
hand, towards the sinner that must be constrained to new obedience, 
and above all does it look towards the essential and unchanging nature 
of the divine holiness, not permitting the eye of God to look upon 
sin with allowance; but after the last word has been spoken we stand 
with awe and wonder before the cross of Christ, hushed to silence in 
the presence of the sacrifice which was of infinite value and of infinite 
power to save. 

Modern theology has not solved the problem of the seeming 
paradox of human freedom acting under the constraint of divine law 
and moving toward ends fixed in the divine purpose; but it has made 
progress on the one side in its ability to accept the witness of human 
consciousness as to man’s essential freedom in action, and, on the other, 
to hold to the truth of the divine revelation that human freedom in its 
every act 1s moving towards predetermined ends. For the clear 
enunciation of the doctrine of human freedom and for the bold ap- 
plication of that doctrine in urging men to accept of the grace of God 
in Christ, the Church is largely indebted to that great revival move- 
ment inaugurated by Wesley and Whitfield. Through that movement 
the severely logical system of Calvinism has been softened and human- 
ized, while the deeper truths of Calvinism have held their place in 
the convictions of the Church, emphasizing the divine sovereignty in 
drawing men to himself and in building up his Church in the world. 

We will note but one further aspect of modern theological 
thought. It was Turtulhan who said that all men are naturally 
Christian. The truth underlying this extreme statement is, that all 
men are created with religious capacities and longings which are 
never satisfied apart from Christ. Modern theological thought has 
made some progress in its explanation of these religious capacities 
and longings, in its interpretation of the universal disposition to 
some form of worship; and along the line of the unsatisfied religious 
cravings of the human heart apart from God, is found a confirmation 
of the teaching of Scripture that man was created in the image and 
likeness of God and can never find rest and satisfaction apart from 
him. But while progress has been made along this line of theolo- 
gical investigation, we are as yet in the midst of conflicting theories 
as to the nature of the witness of human consciousness to the being 
and character of God and to the craving of the human heart for 
fellowship with God. While Christian theologians are agreed in 
accepting as truth the beautiful words of Augustine, “O Lord, we 
were made for thee, and our souls are restless till they find their 
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rest in thee,” yet they differ in their account of the nature of that 
restlessness. In one school of theological thought, now increasingly 
popular, the doctrine is boldly announced that there is a ‘‘ constant 
influx and activity of the divine energy”’ in every human soul, a 
self-communication and a self-revelation of the divine spirit, such 
as to make the knowledge of God necessary and universal. Dr. 
Stearnes in his interesting discussion of ‘The Hvidence of Christian 
Experience” declares that ‘The knowledge of God is common 
knowledge. However imperfectly and pervertedly men may hold it 
and express it, all have it, so that when the higher Christian truth 
comes to a soul, it does not come to one ignorant of God, but to one 
that from its earliest days has felt his presence and power.” This 
doctrine of the universal self-revelation of God in the human 
consciousness seems to open up a broad road of easy access to the 
religious convictions of men, but opposed to it stands the witness of 
experience in missionary activity, that the heathen are without God 
in the world, that from remote antiquity men have persistently 
abandoned the worship of the true God for the worship of the vain 
creations of their own imaginations, and there cannot be discovered 
any such consciousness of the true God hidden under these forms of 
heathen worship as this theory assumes to exist. The heathen have 
no such necessary and pervasive knowledge of God as distinguishes 
Him in His self-existence, in His unity, His personality, His nature 
as pure spirit, His creative wisdom and power and His directing 
care and love. To talk of a universal knowledge of God which ig 
destitute of even an embryonic apprehension of these attributes 
that inhere in the nature of God and give to his name its signi- 
ficance, is to use words without meaning, or to attach to them a 
meaning which is not justified by a discriminating study of the 
religions of the world. — 

Another view of the origin and growth of the idea of God, 
admits that the idea is natural, in the sense that it accords with the 
laws of human thought, that it is necessary in the sense that it will 
be apprehended as the conclusion of all right thinking, but it is not 
universal as an underlying consciousness and as an essential con- 
dition of thought. ‘The idea of God is not simple and unresolvable, 
to be accounted for by a single intuition that apprehends God as. 
the eye apprehends light, nor is it the impact of the divine spirit 
upon the human spirit in his universal self-revelation ; rather is the 
idea of God a composite and cumulative idea, subject to the ordinary 
laws of the growth of thought. ‘The intuition of cause leads up to 
the discovery of the great first Cause, the causeless Cause. Man’s 
consciousness of himself as a spirit, acting in the world for the 
accomplishment of his own purposes, suggests to hima divine spirit 
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operating in nature towards His own ends. The sense of weakness 
and dependence turns man’s thoughts towards some higher power 
that is able to help and save. The sense of sin gives warning of 
judgment at the hands of an impartial judge. Thus there is a 
universal capacity for the knowledge of God and a universal need 
of such knowledge, that the noblest cravings of the human heart 
may be satisfied; but as the alchemist might fill a golden bow! with 
some deadly mixture, believing it to contain the elixir of life, so in 
fact men have filled the golden bowl of human capacity to know and 
serve God with the soul-destroying doctrines of heathen religions, 
vainly believing that those doctrines had hidden within them some 
life-giving power. 

In conclusion, this paper has only touched upon a few of the 
leading movements in religious thought, but enough has been said, if 
it has been truthfully said, to impress us with the reflection that the 
same divine spirit which operated to give to men a progressive reve- 
lation, has operated, and still continues to operate, to give to men a 
progressive apprehension of that revelation. Our Saviour said, 
“The words that [I have spoken unto you are spirit and are life,” 
and as the Church of Christ drinks more deeply of His spirit and 
enters more fully into fellowship with His life, will it comprehend, 
with ever increasing clearness, the words of the divine revelation 
in their richness and fulness of meaning, in their relation and 
proportion and in their application in all the experiences of life. 





Protestant Missionary Work in China. 
BY REV. J. W. DAVIS, D.D. 


(Concluded from p. 475.) 


OES medical missionary work lead many souls to God? When 
Jesus on a certain occasion healed ten lepers, one alone 
returned to give glory to God. Medical missionaries often say in 
sadness, ‘‘ Where are the nine?” Nevertheless, evidence is forth- 
coming to show that medical labors frequently result in the 
conversion of patients. Dr. Merritt, writing from Paotingfoo in 
Chihli province says, ‘‘ During the year, forty have been baptized 
and a much larger number have joined the Christian congregation.” 
No less than 120 patients asked for baptism in the mission 
hospital, Swatow, in 1890. I give a briefly detailed account of one 
case. Gueh Ngo, a young woman cast off by her husband because 
of her diseased condition. She was a beggar and lay sometime by 
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the roadside outside the hospital gate. A rich man, a merehant in 
Swatow, took compassion on her and brought her to the hospital, 
provided her food and a woman to look after her. This was over a 
year ago. Last year she became an applicant (for Church member- 
ship). She says, “ Before I came to the hospital, I knew nothing of 
the doctrine. I was so wretched that I wished to die, not knowing 
that because of my sins I should have been more miserable. Now 
I know that if I trust in Jesus [ need not fear to die, because my 
sins are forgiven. My future I do not know, but I pray daily that 
God will open up my way for me. Formerly I eried almost 
constantly. Now I never cry: my heart is Peace, and I laugh all 
the time, Iam so happy. Often I wake in the night and thank 
God for all the hard way by which | have been led. I believe that 
but for my sufferings and misery I should never have learned the 
way to Heaven.” | 

Medical missions put an edge upon the statement that Chris- 
tianity is opposed to the opium trade. Many victims to the habit 
of opium smoking have their chains removed and go forth free 
from this dreadful slavery. “ Korezgners forced opium upon China.” 
This is the cry heard always everywhere and from all. This is 
considered sufficient answer to all the missionary’s arguments. 
Now, without ignoring the fact that many return to the habit after 
cure, some are cured again and again, 3 times, 5 times, even 7 
times: still I claim that medical missions utter a most emphatie 
testimony against laying the blame of this great national curse 
upon the missionaries. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK. 


I divide the subject of education into three parts: and will 
treat of (1) Bricks, (2) Books, (38) Brains. 

(1.) Bricks. Thig single word is intended to suggest the 
question, What kind of houses and material appliances have the 
mission schools in China ? 

(a.) As to day-schools. We find here a sad want of bricks. 
Generally a native house is rented for a day-school. It is on a 
narrow alley (called a street by courtesy): the room is paved with 
tiles black with age and dampness, and the court is narrow and 
badly drained. The pupils sit on stools too high for them: there 
is nothing to support their backs or their feet; there is no play- 
ground, and frequently there are no maps, or charts to relieve the 
dullness of their tasks. 

(5.) In the high schools or boarding schools we find better 
bricks and more of them. The premises are owned, or held on 
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long lease ; the houses are, as arule, built at mission expense and 
are healthfal and comfortable. 

(c) In a few cases there are large roomy buildings erected 
according to carefully prepared architectural plans and at heavy 
cost. As a modern instance, illustrating the matter of bricks, I 
cite the case of the superb buiiding of the Anglo-Chinese School for 
girls in Shanghai, intended for the education of the daughters of the 
higher classes: terms $3 a month for each girl. This school is 
cies the able management of Miss Tr eitess Haygood, sister of 
Bishop Atticus Haygood of the American Methodist Episcopal 
Church (South). The Northern branch of the American Methodist 
Hpiscopal Church is famous for bricks. This Mission has planued 
great things in the line of education, and in some of the great 
cities in the Yangtsze valley we see handsome mission school 
buildings. These piles of bricks seem to stimulate the Chinese 
government to progress in education. 

In Nanking “ extensive buildings, including foreign residences, 
are now being erected near the steamer landing for the new naval 
college,’ which is a school conducted by the Chinese government, in 
which young men are to be, , thoroughly taught by Europeans the 
art of naval warfare. 

As to chemical, astronomical and other kinds of apparatus, 
mineralogical collections, &c., it is in a few instances only that a 
mission school in China is found provided with these valuable aids 
to both teacher and pupil. Among the best equipped schools of 
the empire I may place that of Dr. Mateer in Tungchow, Shantung 
province, and that of Dr. Parker in Soochow, 80 miles from 
Shanghai. 

(2.) The second point concerning education relates to Books. 
What kind of text books are used? Are books in Chinese 
preferred, or can the pupils use books in English? The text books 
are mainly in the Chinese language. The question of preparing 
text books in Chinese, written from a Christian standpoint, has 
received much earnest attention. In 1877 there was a general 
missionary conference in Shanghai. From that time till 1890 
there was a “school and text book series committee,” which greatly 
stimulated the preparation of books. In 1890, at the general 
conference in Shanghai, education was thoroughly discussed. 
During that conference this committee handed over its accumulation 
of books, materials and funds to the Educational Association of 
China, which had just been formed. This Educational Association 
grappled with the difficulty of preparing lists of technical terms to 
be used. Different writers, dealing with subjects new to the 
Chinese, use different terms. New York is represented in several 
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ways: quinine has two or three names; so of terms in arithmetic. 
The greatest multiplication of different terms is found in case of 
names of places and historical characters. The Educational As- 
sociation appointed a committee to try to bring order out of this 
chaos. They have encouraged individuals to do special work. 

Mr. Hayes, of Tungchow, Shantung, has completed a work on 
Astronomy, and the following works have been undertaken : Natural 
Theology, by Mr. Wherry ; Mental Philosophy, by Dr. Sheffield ; 
Moral Philosophy, Dr. Mateer ; Trigonometry, Dr. Parker ; Zoology 
and Natural History, Mrs. Parker; Political Geography, Mr. 
Kingman; Physical Geography, Dr. Pilcher. A fairly good work 
on Political History, by Dr. Sheffield, has been available for some- 
time. And the same author has given us a good Church history, 
covering the first six centuries of the Christian era. 

(3.) I conclude this discussion of education with a few remarks 
on Brains. I will state without elaboration arguments which show 
that the Chinese are a highly intellectual people. 

(a.) They learn and practically use that difficult written 
language, which one of the old Jesuit missionaries said was an 
invention of the devil made to keep the Gospel out of China. 

(b.) Chinese lads, educated in U. ‘S. A., have been found able 
to compete successfully with Anglo-Saxons. 

(c.) The enormous bulk of Chinese literature shows that they 
are a thinking people. 

(d.) Note China’s intellectual influence over surrounding 
nations—Korea, Japan, Formosa, Annam, &c. 

(e.) Note also the commercial ability shown by Chinamen all 
over the world. dn Siam and the Sandwich Islands their influence 
prevails; and they fear no competition if they have a fair field. 

As to political ability, observe— 

(a.) The vastness, the complexity and practical working of 
their government. 

(6.) Consider the broad fact that Chzna stands in spite of the 
dishonesty of the officials. The fact that equilibrium is preserved, 
that the whole machine does not burst to pieces, is proof of consum- 
mate brain power on the part of the ruling classes. 

(c.) Note the shrewdness, the far reaching, as well as pene- 
trating skill displayed by them in dealing with foreigners. When 
forced to promise to do.a thing, what marvellous ability they show 
in contriving how not to do it! All this gives proot of diplomatic 
capacity unsurpassed by any people on earth. 

Let this brief outline of argument suffice to show that the third 
requisite, drain power, needed in educational work, is found in China 
abundantly. 
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II. As to Results I will refer you to the statistical tables 
already presented. 

These are the latest statistics to be had. The labor of 
gathering these figures, representing mission work scattered over a 
vast empire, is so great that since the last conference no one has 
attempted it. I will note two points only: (1) The number of 
missionaries in 1890 was 1296. At present it is about 1500. (2) 
The number of native communicants increased about one-third in 
the three years from 1886 to 1889. According to this ratio a 
corresponding increase in three years from 1889 to 1892 weuld give 
about 50,000 at this time. And I am confident that this number 
cannot be greatly erroneous. 

Iif. As to the Prospects ef the China mission work let 
me say 7— 

(1.) That persecution must be expected. China is very much 
like a giant, who is subject to epileptic fits. It is very certain that 
he will have convulsions from time to time, and there is no telling 
when the spasms will occur. And when the giant has one of his 
convulsiens he is like an epileptic patient, pitiful to behold. He 
walloweth, foaming. Furthermore, while the epileptic is in a 
convulsion it would seem that he must die, and die soon; he never- 
theless recovers and resumes his usual occupation. The latest great 
outbreak of Chinese rage against foreigners lasted a few months 
during the spring and summer of 1891. It seems to have subsided 
now. But it is as certain that there will be other outbreaks as it 
is that there will be earthquakes in Japan. Like Japan’s earth- 
quakes, like the epileptic’s convulsions, these outbreaks of anti-foreign 
rage in China are absolutely unpreventable. ‘Of this, therefore, we 
may be sure: in the prosecution of mission work in China there 
will be more rioting, more property burnt, more bloodshed. 

(2.) The progress of evangelizing China wiil go on steadily. 
Local earthquakes, however terrible, do not put a stop to the life and 
activity of the nation as a whole. So of ‘the China mission work. 
The riots, however widespread, are, after all, merely local. The 
mission work, as a whole, goes on, and wiil go on, in spite of these 
disturbances. Reinforcements will continue to pour into the empire. 
Bibles, books, tracts, newspapers will be multiplied. Consecrated men 
and women will press forward the medical work. Native workers 
will be educated and sent forth from schools constantly improving in 
their methods. And, best of all, earnest humble cries for help will 
daily rise to God and move the arm that rules the world. 

(3.) Finally, mission work in China will glortously triumph. 
The task to which the Church is called in China is, in many points, 
like that accomplished in the mighty Roman empire. In that ancient 
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struggle Christianity was victorious. Truth triumphed in spite of 
mighty emperors, cunning priests, wise philosophers, cruel magistrates, 
pitiless soldiers, savage beasts, fierce flames and fiendish tortures. 

History will repeat itself. Christian truth will triumph in China. 
Stubborn conservatism, stupendous national pride, intense wordliness, 
hoary superstition, adamantine hardness of heart, besotted vice, 
opium smoking,—the most enchanting and enchaining sin that ever 
cursed a nation,—all combined under the bitterest anti-foreign 
prejudice that the world ever saw—all this will be swept away by the 
tide of Christian thought that is now merely lapping the shores of 
the empire. This tide will rise higher and higher, for the power 
of God isin it. It will burst every barrier: it will sweep away every 
obstacle; it will overflow China; and “the knowledge of the glory 
of the Lord shall fill the earth as the waters cover the sea.” 


APPENDIX. 


The following is a summary of the statistics presented to the 
General Missionary Conference held in Shanghai in May, 1890 :— 


A aa oh eee rhe at 589 

NVI Gh yet tis 5s «ace a 391 

Foreign Missionaries ; Single Women .......... 316 

OL AU ostac. os a meee 1,296 

EGAN E EL. scence vies, 0 <a seenahe al] 

Native Helpers; :.. 4 Unordamed,. 2.5... 0.206. 1,266 

haeinale Blelpere. eo Ook: 180 

Hospitales. 04. .ceo ere... Site 61 

; Dispensaries ..... eae. 44 

Medical Work...... Native Students.......... 100 

Patients: My 1860" sla 348,439 

Organized Churches....... O22 

; Fully 94 

Chiimehes-s iz nwtinteca ces Self-supporting [ 1 29 

tee 27 

pUbee exten ety tut ae 1,454 

: «| yeah toe New. Testaments /. is. . a’ 22,402 

Lun ilese ait ad LSE OU ape Ale pen een eC 642, 131 
in 1889. 

BiG) sie at aan eee met he ah _ 665,987 ,987 

Eraet. Distribubiem, any 8S 9g oc604 cacihivwace bow «cde 1,283,297 

PeUiGiOS GUIS As. sk ccsusceieiradene vara ¢ ad t's sos 4 12 

PMU VEC ONO oe ceid ea Nene ora. schon braid as acevi 16,836 


© MMV UUT IDC RU Ce le a doh eee 6 boo, ost vin 2 exe 37,287 
Contributions by Native ONpistans in 1889 ~. . $36,884, o4 


* The statistics furnished in some cases have not distinguished between the 
number of “ patients” and the “ visits” paid by them to hospital or dispensary. 
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GROWTH OF MISSION WORK IN CHINA. 


In 1842 there were a ¥ 6 Communicants. 
di eee SRO Me TE , 
es 1 agape en 555i 1,8 : 
wes. Feo aaa < et 5. 16.000 we 
atiggg. mens 0D. ARRAN ie 
eG SOS ys se Riilndmesgoe7 ip 


9 eet > PS 


Collectanea. 


ConrucIANISM WantiInG.—‘‘I have been reading Chinese books 
for more than forty years,” says Dr. Legge, “and any general 
requirement to love God, or the mention of any one as loving Him, 


has yet to come for the first time under my eye.” 


* 
* * 


How Mr. Gitmour Bore Insutr.—‘ A few days ago,” writes 
the Rev. 8. E. Meech to a home paper, ‘‘one of our converts, who 
often assists in preaching at the street chapels, met an acquaintance 
and took him to a chapel. The visitor inquired for Mr. Gilmour, and 
was much affected at hearing that he was dead. He was asked how 
he knew Mr. Gilmour. He then told how that some years ago 
business took him to Mongolia. One day he was in an eating-house 
at ‘la Cheng tsz, when a foreigner came in and took a seat. His 
appearance gave occasion to another man present to abuse him, 
calling him ‘foreign devil’? and accusing him of stealing human 
hearts and eyes. Mr. Gilmour took no notice, although this was 
not the first time the man had thus treated him By this time the 
landlord thought it time to interfere, and threatened to beat the 
aggressor, as he would not have a good customer driven away. He 
was proceeding to carry out his threat when Mr. Gilmour restrained 
him. ‘ But,’ said the eating-house keeper, ‘the man has abused you 
these three days.’ ‘Oh, no,’ replied Gilmour, ‘he has abused the 
devil. J am not a devil. I am Ching Ya ko (his Chinese name). 
He has abused those who steal hearts and eyes. But I have never 
done these things, so that he must be abusing some other person.’ 
Gilmour’s attitude and temper so struck the auditors, that they were 
greatly impressed. The visitor to our chapel said that he from 
that time was persuaded there must be something in a religion which 
could lead a man to bear insults in such a manner.” ‘‘ Long ago,” 
adds Mr. Meech, ‘“Gilmour told me of the incident, and how that 
it was the turning point with the eating-house man, who from that 
time decided to become a Christian, aud was afterwards baptized.” 
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AN IpoLatrous DEMONSTRATION.—Rev. J. G. Fagg, missionary 
of the Reformed Church at Amoy, China, writes to the Mission 
Field concerning a demonstration that occurred at Sio-ke, a town 
sixty miles from Amoy :— 

‘‘A distinguished literary man, who died fifty miles away from 
here a thousand years ago or more, has within the past ten years 
become the supreme object of adoration by the people of this and 
several surrounding villages. Ten years ago little or nothing was 
heard of him. No temple dedicated to him existed here. Five years 
ago they built him a gorgeous temple. The people have gone to 
offer gilt paper, candles, and incense, and big spreads of chicken 
and goat and duck. Whatever prosperity they have enjoyed they 
attribute to him. So this year the people raised several thousand 
dollars, built a bamboo and paper pagoda just opposite the temple, in 
full view of the idol, and have been feasting him on daily and nightly 
theatricals. Whether he has enjoyed the performances or not, it is 
sure thousands of people have. They have brought great baskets of 
food for him to enjoy. Whether he has touched a crumb or not, 
it is sure the worshipers have had a jolly good feast. Gamblers have 
improved the occasion and put up their booths under the eaves of 
the temple, and are filching the verdant farmer. The opium dens 
are reaping arich harvest. Satan must be in high glee, for he has 
the whole population in his grip; old and young, rich and _ poor, 
merchant and mandarin, scribe and ignoramus, pauper and beggar, 
all are paying tribute to the father of les, who is sending them home 
with a delusion in their right hand. The whole demonstration is a 
corrupter of morals, a carnival of sin.”’ 

* i * 

CuinA A TEACHER.—From time immemorial China has been 
the recognized teacher of all the nations around her and the pupil of 
none. She may well be excused for claiming a respect which for 
centuries all her neighbors have accorded to her. In this respect she 
stands in striking contrast to Japan. Japan is accustomed to take 
the place of learner, having largely derived her literary culture and 
even her language from China. This accounts for the rapidity with 
which she has received foreign ideas and institutions. China would 
fain continue in the belief that there is no knowledge worth knowing 
which she does not already possess. ‘This vis inertia which resists 
change and progress, is all the greater, because her immense popula- 
tion is, and has been for ages, homogeneous in race and culture. 
It is not strange that China clings tenaciously to institutions which 
have stood the test of millenniums and given to her such a marvellous 
degree of national prosperity. Can we wonder that she listens with 
suspicion to any suggestion of change, especially that she should 
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regard with apprehension a new teaching confessedly exclusive and 
revolutionary ? Serious as the obstacles above presented are, if 
should be added, by way of encouragement, that the Chinese are by 
no means unimpressible. They are as enthusiastic as any race to 
receive truth when apprehended. In fact, there are as many Chris- 
tians in China at the present time as in Japan, and probably as many 
more who are heartily in favor of adopting Western sciences and arts. 
The fact that Japan is undergoing a rapid and complete trans- 
formation, while China as a whole is yet unmoved, though due partly, 
no doubt, to difference of race, is to be referred, I believe, principally 
to the tenfold resistance of a tenfold greater population, and also to 
the peculiar historical precedents and traditions alluded to above.— 
Dr. John L. Nevius. 
* de * 

ADVANCE IN THE Price or Wives AND Lanp.—The Chinese 
would repel the charge that wives are bought and sold. Neither 
would it be a fair way of stating the case; yet practically it 
amounts to almost the same thing. The bridegroom has to pay 
a stipulated sum to the parents of the bride. This is called, not the 
price of the wife, which would be considered very barbarous and 
vulgar, but the dowry, which is a sweetly suggestive and genteel 
designation, ‘The sum is a recognition of the time and labor and 
expense which the parents have bestowed on the daughter; a 
measure of requital ; an expression also of the sense of the girl’s 
worth and of the ability and generosity of the expectant husband 
and his friends. Besides some of it is to come back in the form of 
outfit for the new housekeeper, a few changes of garments and 
some of the more indispensable articles of a new home. But the 
point now made is the advance in the dowry required above what 
was expected twenty-five or thirty years ago. ‘Then, twenty and 
thirty dollars was considered a valuable sum. When it was as 
high as forty dollars it was decidedly high style. Now the dowry 
has advanced to one hundred and to two hundred dollars ; and one 
must not be too particular about the good looks of the bride, even 
at these fancy rates. Asa mere bit of information this would be 
simply entertaining, but it means a great deal. It tells a story of 
change for the better of great importance to this people. When 
the T'ai-ping rebellion raged along the border of this district, more 
than thirty years ago, the whole country was disorganized. Many 
of the young men were-drawn into the swirl. Many fled to foreign 
parts, and those that remained were not so anxious to have homes 
of their own. Now that peace and order reign, the Chinaman 
wants his home again, and hence the steady advance in marital 
valuations. 
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In this connection we may just add another fact. Land also 
has gone up greatly in value in the same period for the same reason. 

During the rebellion it was down—the most eligible pastures— 
to forty dollars a Chinese acre ; now these same lands are held at 
two hundred dollars an acre. The people are picking up and 
regaining their lost ground. If it were not for the awful curse of 
opium, these masses of common people would move steadily forward 
to a degree of comfort that thirty years ago had almost ceased to 
exist. A Chinese acre is about one-sixth of an English acre, so it 
will be seen that the most choice patches of rice-land are valued at 
about a thousand or twelve hundred dollars an acre. Of course only 
exceptional pieces are worth so much; but five and six hundred 
dollars an English acre is a common price demanded for good rice- 
land that will yield two crops a year.—Rev. William Ashmore, D.D., 
of Swatow. 
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A Graphic Method of Representing Tones. 
BY DAVID W, STEVENSON, M.D., CANADIAN METHODIST MISSION. 


HE tones as heard at Chen-tu, the provincial capital of Sz-chuan, 
are here illustrated. The ‘Graphic method” has been used 
during the past few years to represent almost every form of force, 
such as light, sound, electricity, magnetism, etc. If in going 
through an engineering school, astronomical observatory or musical 
college, we find that the most intricate note in music or the 
infinitesimal variations in atmospheric pressure or magnetism can be 
so accurately ulustrated, surely Chinese tones can. 

I believe there are only five elements in any tone. I place 
them in order of importance. Pitch, inflection (rising and falling) 
abruptness in beginning or ending, stress and time. A scale can 
represent the first, while the figures I adopt will illustrate the other 
features. Thickness in the strokes represents the volume of sound 
as well as the stress and the abruptness in beginning and ending. 
While the bending of the strokes gives the rising and falling inflection. 
The length of the figure gives the time, which is not very important. 

Many missionaries have compared the tones to musical intervals. 
For the present, in the Graphic method I use, the scale is only a 
relative one, the Shang Ping being too high in relation to an 
absolute scale. The Hsia Ping, however, represents the ordinary 
pitch of voice. The qualities of the tones as heard in Chen-tu, and 
here illustrated, are as follows :-— 
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1. Shang Ping is the highest in pitch. Rising Inflection. 
Nothing to correspond in Nanking or Southern Mandarin. 

2. Hsia Ping is the lowest in pitch. Slightly falling inflection. 
Some missionaries claim that it is no tone at all, only the ordinary 
range of voice. This will hardly do with Chinese. There is some 
resemblance to Nanking Shang Ping. At Chungching the Ruh 
Sheng and Hsia Ping are the same, both being in a low pitch. The 
Chen-tu tones are understood all over the West, and are the standard. 

3. Shang Sheng is next to the Shang Ping in pitch. Exceedingly 
abrupt in its commencement, as if a person were angrily expos- 
tulating. Several missionaries have compared it to a blow straight 
from the shoulder. Slight falling inflection. Has a resemblance to 
Nanking K‘u Sheng. 

4. K‘u Sheng slightly falls and then gradually rises higher. 
Tt is the longest in time of any tone. Quite a resemblance to Nan- 
king Hsia Ping. 

d. Kuh Sheng is generally noted for abruptness in ending. 
Here also it is a very short tone and of low pitch. Slightly rising 

inflection. Nothing to correspond in Nanking. 





I feel sure that this written description will, in no way, give 
the amount of information that the Graphic method has done. 

In some districts in China the final abruptness of the Ruh 
Sheng has caused the people to use a more open vowel than the one 


39 


intended. ‘Thus an “e” may be changed to “a,” or an “u” to 
“o,” but this effects the spelling, not the qualities of tone. I believe 
no element of a tone can be indicated by spelling. At Chen-tu the 
spelling is hardly affected in the huh Sheng, while at Kwan Hsien, 
45 miles away, they are all changed in spelling but not in tone. A 
Chinaman can lengthen out or shorten a tone almost indefinitely, 
but the other tones generally correspond. 

I feel that a comparison of all the tones in China could easily 
be made by this Graphic method, It would also be a record to 
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notice changes that will take place as the people move and progress. 
So I would be very glad to hear criticisms on the method, or of 
improvements in detail. Perhaps if some of the missionaries could 
send me the tones peculiar to their provinces, by a similar method, 
a comparison could be made that would be helpful in study. We 
ought to be thankful that we have not a hundred tones to deal with 
instead of such a few. One of the best ways of learning them must 
be by getting quite used to pitch in a musical scale, and then by 
speaking quite slow at first the Chinese expressions, so that each 
word may have time to receive its proper tone. . 








Are we then Getting Ready to Believe that God is the 
Architect of Heathenism ? 


BY REV. WILLIAM ASHMORHE, D.D. 


OD forbid! Yet nowadays there is a drift in that direction. 
Much of the teaching on ‘‘ Comparative Religion” has that as 
its logical outcome. In some sort of vague ill defined way, by some 
half and half procedure, it is intimated that God has had much to 
do with the make up and the moulding of heathen religions. After 
the same general style of working, though not with equal flow of 
efficiency, He has had a hand in heathenism just as He had in 
Judaism and in Christianity. Theodore Parker prepared the soil 
for this doctrine in America, and Freeman Clarke started the shoots. 
Now the subject is much dilated upon in our halls of learning, 
Some good things are said and not a few unsound things, Not 
every man talks wisely on the subject, and the danger is that the 
sheep, instead of being nourished with wholesome fodder, will be 
poisoned on dog-fennel. 

Three affirmations are submitted. (1.) On the strength of Old 
Testament teaching, it is affirmed that God was not the architect of 
the various religions of the Caananites. He was the destroyer of 
them and not the builder. (2.) On the strength of New Testament 
teaching, it is affirmed that God was not the architect of the 
religions of Greece and Rome and Kphesus. ‘They are attributed 
to quite another source. (3.) On the strength of the evidence 
around us here in heathen lands, it is affirmed that God is not the 
architect of Brahminism or Buddhism or Mahommedanism or Con- 
fucianism or Shintooism or Fetishism. 

Neither was God a joint architect of Heathenism. He was not 
associated with Jannes and Jambres; nor was he partner with the 
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soothsayers and astrologers of Babylon ; nor with the Greek mythol- 
ogists; nor with Siva and Vishnu; nor with Confucius and 
Mencius; nor with Mahomet and the Mahdi; nor with Jo 
Smith and Brighan Young, for these last have as good a right to 
be included as the former. It is pure empiricism in Freeman 
Clarke to take in the big religions and exclude the little ones from 
favor. 


But the good that is in Heathenism! ‘Take that into the 
account! Where did that come from ? | 

That is the Counter Question.—It is triumphantly put, and is 
considered unanswerable except in one way. Satan is not the 
author of anything good; that which is good can come from 
only one source; there are undoubtedly some good things, some 
good truths and some sound principles worked into heathen 
systems; these things therefore muss have come from God, and 
therefore God is, in some measure, connected with the make up of 
heathenism. 

And this is a Counter Reply.—A great architect (we will 
suppose) is putting up a mighty cathedral. Some of the neigh- 
bors appropriate a lot of planks and other material and construct 
a long rambling shanty and a joss house outside for themselves. 
The question now is: Is the architect of that cathedral to be 
considered also the originator of that shanty and the architect of 
that Joss House? He is neither; his relation to them both is this 
only: he has in them a lot of material formed for quite a different 
purpose, but which have been misappropriated and misapplied and 
are being used against himself. 


Satan originates nothing that is good. But he does know how 
to pervert to his own use the good that is already around him. Does 
any minister, with Paunl’s epistles in his hand, need to be told that? 
To formulate a false religion with nothing in it but evil, would 
defeat the end he has in view. The incorporation. of some good is 
needful to hold his amalgam together, 

Heathenism is of double origin. It is partly of men,—of ambi- 
tious men, seeking self-exaltation; or of consciously defective men, 
seeking self-deliverance; and it 1s partly of Satan, who has taken 
advantage of the situation and has manipulated the movement for 
the perpetuation of his own reign of darkness. 

If any man would have it appear that the God of Light and 
Holiness is a third party in the getting up of these spurious and 
usurping religions, let him come to the front with his evidence. 

“What communion hath light with darkness, or what concord 
hath Christ with Belial ? ” 


alg 
[From the T*oung Pao.| 
KP & fe, T1en-hia Lu-ching. 
A CHINESE “MURRAY” FOR 1694. 
(suvals. Svo;i..72,.78 and 9b.) 


S in many other things, the Chinese were also in advance of 
us 1n the preparation of guides for travellers. The book of 
which we will say a few words, was published, according to the 
preface, in the year Kiah-suh of Emperor Khang-Hi’s reign (corre- 
sponding to the year 1694 of our era) by a Taoist priest, who says in 
his preface that although special topographies of each city and 
township in the empire have been made and maps published, in 
which every mountain and stream, city and town, population, 
notices of things, etce., have been exhaustively recorded, still there 
does not yet exist an itinerary mentioning the halting-places by 
which one passes on the road, so that officials, merchants, tribute- 
bearers, etc., who have to travel to and fro, have to ask painfully 
for information. Our priest then tells us that he has repeatedly 
traversed the empire in public conveyances, having been continually 
on the lookout, taking information at every place he passed through, 
keeping a diary, in which he noted down the carteroads by mount 
and vale, the succession of passes, ferries and post-stations, with 
their respective distances in (Chinese) miles, as also the vestiges of 
antiquity and the productions of the country; all this having 
brought much fatigue upon the traveller. 

The author has divided his book into three parts. The first 
part contains 12 general rules for the traveller and the routes from 
each province to Peking. The second part describes the routes 
from Peking to Kiangnan, Shantung, Shansi, Shensi and Honan ; 
whilst the third part contains the description of the routes in Hu- 
kwang, Chehkiang, Kiangsi, Fuhkien, the two Kwang provinces, 
Szechuen, Yiinnan and Kweichow. The last volume contains as 
an appendix a table indicating the dates when strong winds are 
generally blowing, as when it is not advisable to embark. 

Next follow the twelve rules for travelling (Zr % -- = Gil). 

In Rule 1 the traveller is warned not to be too stingy in paying 
for hire of a boat or chair-bearers, as lhe may risk otherwise to be 
pilfered by his boatmen or having his goods thrown away upon the 
road by the bearers, or even being robbed or murdered by them: 
by so doing losing the more valuable for a less valuable thing. It 
is the old adage, “ well paying, well served.” 

Rule 2 speaks of the proper way of packing up the luggage. 
Heavy objects as copper, iron, tin, lead, inkstones, etc., ought not 
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to be locked up in trunks or hampers, but simply to be wrapped 
in a cloth-wrapper, because bearers or boatmen, when carrying or 
storing up your goods, might guess that they contain valuables and, 
perhaps, would get evil thoughts. It is therefore advisable to 
transport them openly. 

Rule 38 warns against a luxurious way of travelling by com- 
mercial travellers, because if they arrive in inns sumptuously 
dressed, mean fellows may think of robbing them, and they may 
even thereby risk their very life. He justly warns, too, fond parents 
of adorning their infants with gold or silver-trimmed caps, bracelets, 
necklaces, ear-drops, etc., because mean fellows are capable of injur- 
ing or even breaking the limbs of the children in order to get these 
valuables; or even of stealing the children themselves and murder- 
ing them. | 
Rule 4 says that a traveller has to be extremely careful how 
to hide aboard or ashore, in inns or in the plains, the valuables he 
carries with him; advising him to keep apart only a little for his 
daily travelling expenses. 

Rule 5 warns against well-dressed fellow-travellers without lug- 
gage, as they are either swindlers or cut-purses. It also warns 
against such fellows who go and play together in order to induce 
the traveller to play with them, or who drug people with poisonous 
cakes, or even attack the ship with their comrades in order to 
plunder the cargo. It is also mentioned that aboard the boats in 
the provinces of Soochow, Hangchow and Hukwang, the boatmen 
place the passengers on the deck and stow away the luggage in the 
hold, when it may be easily stolen if the traveller is not very 
careful. 

Rule 6 warns against an indiscriminate choice of travelling- 
companions, For when coming together on the road with other 
strangers, and being obliged to travel in the same boat or to rest in 
the same inn, it may happen that they are not so honest as the 
traveller himself, so that it is advisable for him to hide carefully 
his valuables, lest he be robbed of them by night or swindled of 
them by day. 

In Rule 7 the traveller is advised to look out if the East is 
clear before setting out upon his voyage and leaving the inn. If 
the East is murky and not at all bright, one ought rather remain 
another night, even when the rooks are cawing. When the sun is 
setting in the West, one ought to drop anchor and stop for the 
night, mindful of the proverbs: ‘Trust to the morning and not to 
the night,” and “ Better be a little slow than to make a mistake,” 

In Rule 8 the traveller is warned not to let his things out of 
his room, lest thieves avail themselves of our absence to get into 


the room and steal them. 
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It is therefore advisable to keep the room well locked and to 
return always early when having to go out. 

Rule 9 warns travellers not to loaf about at night in café- 
chantants and singing halls; and to be careful not to drink too 
much when falling in with some fellows who are carousing ; to keep 
aloof of fellows who play or gamble; and, especially, not to go with 
people who have courtesans with them. For there is no danger for 
honest youths. 

In Rale 10 the traveller is instructed to be friendly with fellow- 
travellers or host, and not to be overbearing and proud, lest he may 
get into disputes and trouble. He should treat his servants still 
better, and not be too exacting, that they may cherish us and exert 
themselves for us. For the proverb says, ‘‘At home trust to your 
wife and children; abroad trust to your servants.” 

Rule 11 warns against all sorts of swindlers, some disguising 
themselves as fellow-villagers and talking village-gossip, saying 
they have something to forward, for which they swindle you ont of 
your money and changing the (goods) for lead and stones; others 
standing in the streets with articles of virtu, which they offer for a 
low price, as they want to sell for ready money; they entice 
the traveller in a by-lane and cheat him with buying them; and 
when he has discovered that he has been cheated, and looks out for 
the sellers, these swindlers have changed dress and head-gear, so 
that he does not even recognize them when brought face to face; and 
against such-like kind of tricks, against which only serious, steadfast 
and not covetous people are secure. 

Rule 12 especially enjoins not to be stingy and mean. To eat 
the common fare in the inns together with the other guests ; 
and not to take something sneakingly for yourself, or always look 
out for the cheapest way in everything. For by this you induce 
people to loathe you. 

The traveller is warned to be cautious in speaking, lest people 
should pry too much into his affairs. or, braggarts and blusterers, 
not knowing to consider the past and look to the future, are hateful. 

Most of these rules still hold good, not only in China, but also 
in Europe, where we meet in every hotel posted up a warning that 
the proprietor does not hold himself responsible for stolen valuables 
or goods urless they are confided to his own care, and where only 
the rich and well-paying traveller is well served. 

Next follow the itineraries written in a real baedeker-like style, 
aS €.2.i— 

Ws HE GK HE TR, FE ia HL, toe YN WS. OK ee BB Ee. 

Itinerary by water and land from the provincial capital of Fuh- 

kien on the road to Peking till Chehkiang and Hangchow. 


\ 
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Wf, SSR, ee SO WB 

From the city of Foochow post-house of the ‘three hills,”’ 
seventy (Chinese) miles to Chuh-khi-sho. 
LRERSS. FER WH HB HE. 

Five miles farther the ‘Phoenix Pavilion ;” ten miles farther the 
‘“ Bridge of the Phoenix Hill; ” five miles farther the “ Large Ponds.” 

The following note is appended in smaller type :— 

Ue ve a PS. a EE a OS OBE 
oH, A WK Oe 
HAR +tHhARPEEM KRBERUBHO+E A 
AAS TE HE. AL A 28 i OR mh = Se OBA BA WE AB ok 

This is the land-road when leaving by the West Gate. In 
former years boats were hired here to go up to Pu-ching (Long. 116° 
16’ 40”, Lat. 28° 00’ 30”), Nowadays the mouth of the ‘ Large 
Ponds” is choked up by sand, and one is obliged to follow the 
eastern water-road. When the tide is full, it is possible to pass the 
bridge and proceed. When hiring a boat one leaves by the 
South Gate and reaches after ten miles the “Southern Terrace,’ where 
one embarks; the water-road winds to “The Phoenix Hill Bridge” in 
about 20 miles, so that it is not necessary to come to the ‘‘ Large 
Ponds.” Ships arrive at Pu-ching by the three stages of Shin-fuh,— 
Khai-t‘eu, Yen-phing and Shwui-kieh. 

Ten miles farther is the post-stage of Yu-yuan (3 Jif) ; ten 
miles farther one reaches the old district of Hwai-ngan (/ #) ; ten 
miles farther Pih-shih-t‘eu (fy 44 §H); ten miles farther Kan-che- 
chow (CH ## pH); ten miles farther Chuh-khi-sho (74 | BF), where 
the boats are visited by the custom-house officers, and duties are to 
be paid Off X% 3) Zé Jk, Hb Mh HE ty. BE aR BM. 

120 miles farther the stage ‘“ Water Mouth ’’ (Jt  §£) is reach- 
ed, where a salt commissioner is stationed, who examines the ships 
for salt. Only the salt going upstream has to pay; the salt going 
downwards does not. 

Some travellers here hire bearers and go by land to Pu-ching : 
the water-road from Shwui-k‘eu downwards is smooth, whilst the 
land-road is longer and has high mountains. Upwards from Shwui- 
k‘eu there are many rapids in the water. 

Upon the road between Yii-liang (¥@ Y) to Hia-nien-pah-tu 
(F @ ZN @) is found the village of Kin-muh (jy 4%), where a large 
hotel is found, where the traveller may stay (@ KK JE W 4). 
Thirty miles from Hia-nien-pah-tu a similar large hostelry is found 
at the ‘‘ Pao-ngan Bridge” ({R & #8, 7 JR WW 5). 

Five miles from Shen-k‘eu (ge 1), near Su-ling (#@ 4g), is 
found a temple of Kwan-ti; and again 5 miles farther, near the 
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“Syeamore Tree Hillock” (Ail Ht fi), is found a similar temple. 
Again, 5 miles farther, in Kiang-liang-ki (47 BR @), is found an 
eating-house (4y fq WF). 

The last stage upon the road to Hangchow is the Pehesin 
custom-house (46 #f f), where a hoppo is stationed, who levies 
duties. All goods must be declared there and none concealed, for 
of all the custom-houses in the whole empire no one is so strict as 
thisone. (4 FER AWM NAAR BA 
Fe Be. KP @ GH TE UE id Iie fe 4). 

A special tariff of duties for goods is therefore appended in the 
ouide (JE xr BY BE fi) ; as also a tariff for boat-hire (4b 3 BA HE fa). 

140 miles from Hangchow a place is reached called “The 
Stone Gate” (4 FY Bf), a place where silk-thread is extensively 
fabricated. The place is so called on account of a stone gate built 
to mark the frontier of the spot where the states Wu and Yueh 
quarrelled for the Hwui in the time of the Ch‘un-ts‘ew (A 3 K& 1 
i BR, Os AX Se eh PME Tok. ia HPS HS BE dk H). 

As we approach the North, inn-accommodation becomes 
scarcer. On the road from Wang-kia-ying (E % #) to Chune- 
hing-tsih (@& #4 42) only one good hostelry is to be found at the 
latter place. From Sin-ngan-tsih to Soh-ch‘an-tien (Lat. 34° 00/ 
50”, Long. 116° 11’ 21”) no inns are to be found upon the road ; 
only small thatched sheds, where one can only take a frugal luncheon 
AMKEE CER RES BEBE BH 
To &). 180 miles hence is a place called ‘The Ten-mile Post-house ” 
(-+- 44), where a ruined pavilion is to be seen, at the place where 
Confucius met the philosopher Ching-yen (#7 @ fA # =. Fl + 
fe -F Be. fe F % PR). 80 miles from Shang-kia-lin (py Ze Pf), 
at a place called Chih-mun (4 P¥), we find in the village a stone 
tablet commemorating that the famous philosopher T'sze Lu rested 
there (4 36 RF fae AO A A). 

120 miles from Pih-kiang-ho is the “ Crystal River ” (3g BH jay), 
where a stone bridge is found. Travellers are warned here against 
the expensive food in the inn, so that it is advisable to make first 
an agreement with the host rane entering the inn (jb B = A Be 
fh $8, i EW GH A J): tout comme ches nous. 

It is curious to note the similarity in the names of hotels and 
inns in China and in the West, taking their names from the localities 
where they are established, as :— 

“The Inn of the Village Tsau” (#8 Ff JB); 

“The Inn South of the Bridge of oh River Wen” (CIA #8 HE); 

“The Koo Mountain Inn” (ll [Ly (); 

“The South-bank Inn” (fg 44 JR); 
or, after the name of titled persons, as :— 
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‘The Inn of the Duke of Si” (48 A FR) (B. C. 947—4512) ; 

‘The Inn of the Family Li” (4s 3 J); 

“The Inn of the Family K‘ew” (Fe 3 J); 

‘The Inn of the Three Families” (= 3 JF); 

“The Inn of the Family Shang ” (# 3 JE). 

Others are named after trees or fruits, as :— 

«The Inn of the Banyans” (42 $i] JE Yang-liu-tien), a corrup- 
tion of the old name Yang-liu (2£ je JF), because it is situated in 
the native village of Yang-shuh-tsze of the Tsin dynasty (7 2E RR 
=f fe FA), an adherent of Sze Ma-yen (fj Bi 48), the founder of 
this dynasty. (Comp. Mayers, Chinese Readers’ Manual, No. 885); 

‘The Inn of the Red Fruits” (3e 5 JB). 

Again, others have miscellaneous names, as :— 

“The Inn of the Wheel-wrapping ” ( gi #9 JR); 

“The New Inn” (2 Jif); “The Sideway Inn” (42 3 JE); ‘‘ The 
Firestove Inn” (UK & JB); 

“The Roast-rice Inn” (Kb XK JE); 

“The Inn of All Virtues ” (B§ #9 JF); 

“The Advance Inn” (#€ 8A JF), also called 

“The Inn of True Bliss ” (J iif J); 

“The Dragon-flower Inn” ( #~ 7€ JR), commonly called 

“The Pholo Inn” (2 3% jE); 

“The Low-sung Inn” (# 3& JF) in the native village of Chau- 
lieh of the Han dynasty, better known as Liu Pei (died A. D. 222.) 
(Comp. Mayers, Chinese Readers’ Manual, No. 515), etc., etc. 

In fact, the work favorably compares with our best guides for 
travellers published in Europe. 

G. SCHLEGEL. 


Ce ee a EE & 





Ignorant and Superstitious Methods of Curing Disease 
in North Formosa. 


BY REV. G. L. MACKAY, D.D. 


FOR Anemia is given a jelly made of the bones of a savage 
l. recently killed, which are boiled till the broth is of the required 
consistency. Last year, on the Hast Coast at the town of San-kiet-4 
koe, I witnessed the execution of a poor wretch of a savage. Men 
carried him bound in an open chair and tossed him out at the 
place of execution, where he fell forward trembling on the ground, 
then a few strokes by the executioner severed his head from the trunk. 
Many were standing round anxious to obtain pieces of the body for the 
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purpose of preparing medicine therefrom, but were prevented from 
gaining their wish by an order from the Mandarin. One man, however, 
pressed thought the crowd with two pieces of fresh ginger root in his 
hand, rubbed them on the neck of the beheaded savage till covered 
with blood, and started off (as if in triumph) for his home to use the 
ginger as a medicine for the above disease. 

2. Anasarca. A young person under the disease is supposed to 
be influenced by a charm said to have magical effects. His charm, 
called “ Kim Chhéng,” which means golden silk-worm, is believed by 
some to be about the size of one full grown ; others maintain it is as 
large as a cat, while between these two extremes various opinions are 
held as to its proportions. The creature is supposed to live about the 
house, and to be able in the night time to visit the fields, plant rice 
and do other work ; but to harbor it is dangerous, for it will lodge in 
all sorts of places, often in the kettle used for cooking rice, and when 
one of the family becomes affected with the disease mentioned, it is 
believed to be in consequence of that person having eaten this creature. 

The means used for cure is to take seven legs of fresh crabs and 
seven blades of grass, put them under the necessary for a whole day to 
steep, then eat them. 

3. For Aphthe, with dribbling of saliva. Cockroaches’s dung 
is used as a medicine. 
| 4. For Asiatic Cholera many trust to external applications ; the 
skin on several parts of the body is pierced with needles and jerked 
until becoming quite red by the knuckles of the index and middle 
fingers bent at right angles. Also hair and ginger are mixed with 
Camelia oil and rubbed over the body. 

5. Medicine for Catarrh is prepared thus :—After a coffin has 
been let down into the grave a chip is taken off by one standing by; 
with it a piece of the mourning clothes (which are made of hemp) 
and a handful of the earth dug out of the grave, or better still, from 
beside the coffin after it has been lowered. ‘These three ingredients 
being put int» boiling water, the infusion made therefrom is preserved 
for any suffering neighbour who may ask for it. 

6. For one troubled with Diarrhea. A sorcerer being sum- 
moned, with a knife cuts his own tongue, puts the blood that runs out 
on a piece of paper, and out of the paper a tea is made, which is 
given to the patient and supposed to be a sure cure. 

7. In case of Dog Bite the tartar found around the teeth, espect- 
ally from where it has been allowed to collect long and in large 
quantities, is considered very valuable as an antidote. J can bear 
witness that this is not difficult to obtain. 

8. Drowning. A man having narrowly escaped this fate, and 
in conseqnence of falling into the water being afterwards unwell, the 
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cause is said to be due to a water-devil; that is, the ghost of a drown- 
ed man (who for some unknown reasons) came and hauled his living 
neighbour beneath the surface. To restore all things to their equil- 
ibrium again, a Taoist priest goes to the edge of the water and there 
worships with liquor, meat, vegetables, etc., and keeps turning round 
and calling on one of the animal spirits of the patient to return and 
partake of the feast—the spirit, indeed, that is supposed to have fled 
when the accident occurred. 

9. The sallow countenance, anxious appearance and annoying 
flatulence of the Dyspeptic are supposed to be got rid of by feeding 
on dog’s flesh, particularly that of puppies ; that of the mad dog is 
by no means to be despised when it happens to be procurable. 

10. When one suffers from Hnteritis camphor wood chips are 
steeped in boiling water to make a tea, which is drunk to give relief. 

11. A child troubled with Hnuresis must partake of rat’s flesh 
and be brought before its maternal aunt, who administers a sound 
scolding, which should be particularly beneficial, as the Chinese 
proverb says, “‘Good medicine is very bitter; faithful words 
displease the ear.” | 

12. A common remedy for Gastritis is to steep the fingers in 
warm water or spirituous liquor; then the skin of the throat is jerked 
as mentioned above in the case of Asiatic Cholera. 

Is this on the principle of counter-irritation ? 

13. For Goitre a beggar is ordered to point with the end of a 
walking stick three times to the tumour, which thereafter gradually 
decreases in size and eventually disappears altogether. Wonderful! 
Why should Goitres still be seen near the base of mountains ? 

14, To put an end to Granular Ophthalmia is very simple. 
Take seven chop sticks one by one and point them at the eye, and 
as that is done, put them into water. Slcd/ they come in numbers 
greater than ever to the foreigner who ignores idiotic rubbish. 

15. To procure Longevity one need only go and purchase 
intestines of the mountain goat, which are to be boiled and eaten as 
hot as possible; then he may be sure of at least one of the five 
happinesses every Chinaman covets, namely, “‘ wealth, honor, talent, 
posterity and long life.” Behold the Elixir of immortality ! only a 
mountain goat; yet as the graves cry, “give, give,’ down go the 
victims one and all in rapid succession to their dark abode. 

16. For Lumbrict. Cockroaches are roasted and then infused 
as tea, which is taken daily with the expectation that it will prove 
a sure cure for this complaint. By the way, it seems so strange 
that when foreign medicine is given, parents seem in great dread 
lest the child should discharge alé the worms. 
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17. To relieve Ortorrhea. Take three incense sticks, wrap a 
little cotton wool round the ends, and with these clean the ears, then 
the incense sticks must be stuck into the first deposit of cow dung 
the person comes to, or as chair coolies and burden bearers invariably 
call it, the “o: ku,” black turtle. 

18. To cure Periostitis and Rheumatism, A piece of dried 
grass about an inch long must be wetted with saliva and stuck on 
the leg below the knee, then another piece of the same length stuck 
on the ridge of the nose extending downwards from where the 
eyebrows meet. 

19. Porrigo Favosa requires chicken’s dung warmed on a tile 
and mixed with Camellia oil to be made into an ointment and put on 
the parts affected. 

20. Purulent Ophthalmia is disposed of by the intestines of a 
bed bug being applied to the eye, a remedy which is considered very 
efficacious. 

21. For Pyrosis the urine of a child, less than a year old, must 
be drunk while still having its natural warmth. 

22. For Rhewmatism is prescribed a kind of soup made of the 
feet (not the legs) of the monkey, which are very expensive, 
mixed with pork and spirituous liquors; this is taken internally and 
is considered not an unpalatable dish. 

23. Scabies is supposed to be counteracted by the fresh or dried 
flesh of the python prepared and eaten, but the eating does not cure 
it. And this whilst sulphur is kept in all the drug shops, and 
thousands are within easy reach of warm streams flowing from 
sulphur springs, which would certainly make them whole again. 

24. In case of Syphilis or Syphilitic Rheumatism, toad boiled 
with pork and made into soup is partaken of by the patient. 

25. When one suffers from Sudamina (Miliaria) some person, 
generally a woman, rubs both hands of the patient with the edge of a 
silver dollar, and also rubs along the spinal column till it is quite 
blue; then the parts thus treated are wetted with saliva, and a cure is 
believed to be effected. 

26. Tonsilitis is attributed to the interference of a spirit 
supposed to have influence over the throat of adog. ‘To remedy the 
evil, take a bowlful of rice to eat and spit out the first mouthful for 
the nearest dog to devour. 

27. Urticaria, the Chinese say, is due to the leprosy devil, and to 
overcome the disease they take an old basket of those commonly used 
for carrying earth, rubbish, etc., and the bamboo sticks used in the 
necessarium, and with these make a fire, through which the sufferer 
must pass; then with an infusion of ginger mixed with spirits he 
washes the parts affected. 
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The basket referred to, made of woven bamboo, is semicircular, 
open at one side somewhat like a coal-scuttle or dust-pan; and is one 
of a pair carried by coolies suspended from a bamboo pole resting 
on the shoulder. 

28. If a child of the male sex be frequently ill, the friends will 
often call in another person, a stranger, whom for the time being they 
call his father. Others will have an idol, and some even a large piece 
of rock brought and placed in the house, which ali for some time 
must recognize as the child’s father; the boy himself being required 
to call it “father.” Then, if he becomes stronger, his recovery is 
attributed to these means having been used. 

29. If a female child be constantly ailing she is given away to 
another family as a daughter-in-law. In other cases when the child is 
always unwell and the parents are unwilling to part with her, they go 
to another family and procure some rice, soak this and give it to the 
girl, believing that she will thus be restored to health. 

30. During confinement if everything does not go on favorably, 
parties are sent to search for a thistle with a white flower. This is 
placed under the bed, and expulsion of the placenta soon follows. 

3l. If the skin of a new born infant be of a whitish color, two 
bowls are turned with bottoms to face each other, and some one keeps 
on grinding one upon the other, asking every now and then if the 
child is crying yet, and the operation is continued till the child cries. 
If the infant’s skin be of a black or dark color, pieces of a 
broken frying pan are ground together till the child is heard to ery. 
One would think older folks than children might be made to scream at 
such performances. 

32. When children come under the influence of the denieas 
devil they must not utter the word “ monkey,” and the sorcerer beats 
a gong to drive the monkey spirit away. Then he goes to the nearest 
hill or elevated spot and uses the rattle made of split bamboo 
employed to scare birds from the crops, in order to chase the devil 
out of that region. Afterwards he places some of the child’s clothes 
up in a tree, that the spirit may enter into them and no longer torment 
the unfortunate youngster. 

33, ‘To ease pain from the sting of a wasp some one must try 
to find its larvce, then make a poultice of it to apply to the sore spot. 

34. Painful cracks in the skin behind the ear, sometimes re- 
sulting from exposure to cold winds and rain, are supposed to be 
caused by the moon having been offended ; the individual having 
dared to point towards her with the middle finger. As aremedy he | 
must therefore face the mistress of the night, and with hands placed 
together as in act of worship, politely and humbly — confess his 
sins and ask forgiveness. | 
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35. When eating rice, if there seems to be an obstruction in 
the throat (a matter considered very unpropitions), it is necessary 
for the one dining to turn the bowl of rice upside down, and with 
two chop-sticks held upright strike its bottom. 

36. In cases suchas Asthma, Rheumatism, Phthisis and other 
complaints, opium smoking is often resorted to and relief obtained 
for a few times; but almost immediately the unwary victim finds 
himself bound in its chains and cannot escape. 

387. During illness of any kind it is contrary to custom to 
aliow any visitor into the room to see the sufferer ; and to avoid the 
necessity of telling people, a branch of the banyan tree is put up 
over the door as a sign. How easy it is for new comers amongst the 
Chinese to break in on what they consider their sacredness and 
make mistakes that may not be referred to publicly, but are never- 
theless disliked and accounted for by the ignorance and domineering 
spirit of the barbarian intruder. 

It must not be inferred from these instances of native cures 
given that the Chinese are a simple-minded people like some naked 
Islanders in the southern seas, The north of this Island is filled 
with medicine shops, and these are crammed with minerals and 
vegetables of every description, as well as dried animal substances ; 
in fact, nature is ransacked to obtain materials for the trade. 
It seems almost incomprehensible how such a shrewd and mercantile 
people as the Chinese, ready as they are to cope with other nation- 
alities in business transactions, etc., can yet be led to such a length 
in their slavery to superstitious nonsense. Not so very wonderful 
after all, for were not the most enlightened nations of Europe, less 
than half a century ago, also bound by the iron fetters of supersti- 
tion and ignorance? Is not superstition rampant to-day in some 
corners of that continent in this the last decade of the nineteenth 
century ?—F'rom Report of the Mackay Mission Hospital. 





Mandarin Revision. 


HE Committee on Mandarin Revision extend the following in- 
vitation to others to co-operate with them in their work :— 

“The revision of the New Testament in Mandarin, according 
to arrangements made at the Shanghai Conference in 1890, is now 
going forward. ' : 

“The Committee of Revision would be very grateful for aid in 
their work, and hereby extend a cordial invitation to all Christian 
missionaries, as also to others not engaged in direct missionary 
work, to make suggestions as to any changes required, whether with 
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a view to attaining greater fidelity in expressing the meaning of the 
Greek text, or to securing greater felicity of style and diction, or to 
the excellence of the version in any other respect. 

“In such suggested changes the book, chapter and verse 
should be carefully noted in writing, with' the reasons for the change 
proposed, and the whole sent to the Secretary of the Committee, the 
Rev. J. R. Hykes of Kiukiang, care of the Presbyterian Mission 
Press, Shanghai. All such suggestions will receive the most careful 
attention of all the members of the Committee.” 


Joun R. Hykss, 


Secretary Mandarin Committee. 





In #Memorian, 
A VETERAN GONE HOME. 


When Dr. Talmage, three years ago, bade good-by to the friends at 
Amoy, he was also taking leave of the place where so many years of his 
useful life had been passed. It is forty-five years ago last August since 
he landed for the first time in Amoy. That was the day of small things. 
The converts might be counted on the fingers of one hand. Thus it 
was that he bore his share, and a large part it was, in the building up of 
the Church, from the early beginning to the present organized Churches 
represented in the Tai-hoey, or native Presbytery. 

While he loved preaching, into which he threw himself with all his 
heart and soul, he also greatly enjoyed work in his study. By this he 
prepared to do a great and lasting work in the instruction and training 
of preachers and pastors for the growing needs of the Church. When 
the time came, 30 years ago, to organize a native Presbytery, he took a 
prominent part in this preparatory step towards the ordaining and 
installing two native pastors over the Ist and 2nd Churches of Amoy. 

The native Christians always found in kim a sympathizing and kind 
helper, and responded by an ever increasing respect and love. Nor was 
this feeling confined to the natives, but shared in by his fellow mission- 
aries, as well as the foreign community. | 

Some may remember him as present at the first missionary confer- 
ence at Shanghai in 1877. The general esteem in which he was held was 
testified by choosing him as one of the presiding officers. In this position 
he contributed much to the successful carrying on of the conference. 

As years passed by, and his strength began to fail, he gradually left 
the care of the country work to the junior members of the mission. This 
allowed him to devote himself more carefully to theological instruction 
and literary work. So it came to pass that he was unknown by face to 
the more distant Churches. Ten years ago he made a tour of these at 
the Chinese New Year season. He travelled by easy stages and met the 
different Churches on appointed days. Hverywhere he created a pro- 
found impression by his venerable appearance and his instruction and 
earnest words to the brethren and sisters who had gathered to see and hear 
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him. Since then he has never been forgotten by these Churches. Hn- 
quiries as to his condition were constantly made up to the present time, 
when all heard with sorrow that he had been taken away. Many in- 
quiries were also made as to whether he would again return to China, 
but we have been compelled to give a discouraging answer. It was evi- 
dent that his work 2m China was done, but not for China. For sometime 
before he left, he had been engaged on a dictionary of the characters in 
the Chinese Bible, with the character sound and meaning given in the 
Romanized Colloquial. After his return to his native country he 
continued to revise and perfect it, while he had strength to do so. But 
at last the pen was laid down. Now there only remained the waiting for 
the end of his earthly life and the beginning of the better life above. 
And so he passed away, just as he had completed his 73rd year, on Friday, 
Aug. 19th, 1892. 

Thirty-one years ago he welcomed me to his Chinese home. I may 
be permitted to look back on those years of brotherly intercourse and 
communion with emotions of pleasure, as well as gratitude to God, who 
has so graciously given me so kind and helpful a fellow-laborer. And it 
is fitting that one who has so long companied with him should write these 
few and imperfect words of memorial. 

His will be an honored name in the Chinese Church History that is 
yet to be written. A better memorial still will be the Church, whose 
foundation he helped to lay on the one foundation—Jesus Christ. He 
lived to see the little one become a thousand. But what is this in com- 
parison to the Church of Jesus that is yet to fill the land. To help in 
this work were his best efforts given, and so he will assuredly join in the 
song of rejoicing in heaven and on earth, when this whole region shall 
have turned from idols to serve the living and true God. 


LEonaRD W. Kip. 
October, 15, 1892. 
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[From a home journal. | 
DR. GAVIN RUSSELL, OF FORMOSA. 


Our Foreign Mission has again been heavily stricken. A telegram 
from Taiwan-foo has been received by H. M. Matheson, Hsq., the Convener 
of the Foreign Mission Committee, conveying the sad intelligence that 
Dr. Gavin Russell died at Ka-gi on Sabbath morning, July 3rd. Dr. 
Russell was attacked by typhoid fever about two months ago in Toa-sia, 
the centre from which he carried on his work. He came on to Chiang- 
hoa, a distance of eighteen miles, while the fever was on him; and from 
that place he sent a telegram to Taiwan-foo telling the brethren there of 
his illness. Dr. Anderson and Mr. Thow at once set out to attend him. 
The attack at first did not seem serious, and he recovered. But there 
was a relapse, and from this relapse he rallied; and from a telegram 
received by Dr. Barbour at the end of last week we learned this, and 
that he was on his way to Taiwan-foo. He was only able, however, to 
reach Ka-gi, mid-way between Chiang-hoa and Taiwan-foo. There 
God took His servant to Himself. Dr. Russell went to China about 
four years ago. He was a rarely gifted and singularly gracious man. 
But he was as modest as he was gifted; and few know the heavy 
loss the Church has sustained in his early departure. To us who knew 
his fervent piety, his entire devotion and his distinguished ability, this 
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is a sore and heavy trial. We knew that one of the best gifts God has 
ever given our China mission was given us in Dr. Gavin Russell; and 
we looked forward with confident hope that he would make his mark in 
China. And the short term he has been permitted to serve leaves a sweet 
savour behind it of noble Christian work that cannot die. Dr. Russell 
was sent to China by the liberality of the late Rev. R. W. Barbour of 
Bonskeid. Mr. Barbour loved him and thoroughly knew his worth. 
They have now met in the land where joy is perfect and parting is un- 
known. We earnestly commend to the prayerful sympathy of our readers 
Dr. Russell’s sorely stricken parents. 


W. 5: 5. 





Our Hook Cable. 


Catalogue of the Publications of the Soctety 
for the Diffusion of Christian and 
General Knowledge among the Chinese. 
Shanghai: Presbyterian Mission Press. 
1892, 


This is a list of more than 1000 
books and pamphlets, with the 
titles given in both English and 
Chinese,—an invaluable aid to those 
wishing to procure some of the best 
attainable Christian and scientific 
literature. Copies may be had on 
application to the Mission Press. 





Third Annual Meeting of the Christian 
Vernacular Society of Shanghai. May 
24th, 1892, 

The Minutes give a full and 
clear idea of the important and 
difficult task undertaken by this 
Society. The following action, 
adopted by the Annual Meeting, is 
worthy of note: ‘‘ It was Resolved, 
That we earnestly recommend that 
the vernacular be taught in all 
mission schools, including composi- 
tion ; in the case of boarding schools, 
instruction to be given in the 
Chinese character, or Roman letter, 
or both.” 





Official Minutes of the Twenty-fifth Annual 
Session of the Central China Mission 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 1892, 
Kiukiang : The Central China Press. 

A volume of 75 pages, made up 
of Minutes of the Annual Meeting, 
Reports from the Field and Reports 
from Committees. Naturally much 
of interest is mentioned in connec- 


‘for the year: 


tion with the riots of the pre- 
vious year. Besides the itineration, 
preaching in the Chapels, medical 
work and publishing interests, we 
have valuable information of what is 
being accomplished by Nanking 
University, Kiukiang Institute, and 
various schools under the care of 
the W. F. M. 8. The Deaconess 
Work, as represented, is becoming a 
hopeful feature of Christian endea- 
vor in the Mission. 





Report of the Laoling Medical Mission 
for the year ending 29th February, 1892. 
(Methodist New Connection Missionary 
Society), Tientsin : The Tientsin Press. 
The statistics are eloquent of per- 

sistent and patient work. Returns 

Out-patients, 9368 ; 

Visits to patients in their own 

homes, 123; In-patients,103. Total, 

9594. Dr. Shrubshall in his General 

Report, says :— 

‘The Chinese soon recognize the 
spirit in which any act of kindness 
is performed, and many readily 
show gratitude for a benefit con- 
ferred. A few weeks ago a man 
having been noticed listening 
attentively to the short address 
delivered at the opening of ont- 
patient work, was asked what he 
thought of the ‘Doctrine.’ He 
replied, ‘It is good;’ and pointing 
to the Hospital added, ‘If it 
induces men of other countries to 
come here and give relief to the 
sick and needy, it must be good,’ ”’ 
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Minutes of the Twenty-first Annual Meet- 
ing of the North China Mission of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, held in 
Peking, April 29-May 2, 1892, Shanghai: 
Presbyterian Mission Press, 

Action taken by the Annual 
Meeting in reference to the Peking 
Missionary Association educational 
scheme, is especially to be noted. 
Its methods are explained to be 
similar to those of the Chautauqua 
idea in the United States, and 
contemplates courses of study to be 
pursued by native preachers after 
they have entered upon the regular 
work of the ministry : a movement 
that should be looked into by our 
live and progressive missionaries. 
Complimentary and appreciative 
action was taken in reference to the 
helpful work of the Rev. Frederick 
Brown, who is soon to take his 
departure for the home land. Re- 
vival services appear to have be- 
come a feature of evangelism in 
city and country. Superintendent 
Lowry makes the observation that 
“It is contrary to the genius of 
this people to permit changes to 
occur very rapidly in China, but 
certainly some of the most serious 
obstacles to mission work are dis- 
appearing, and opportunities for 
aggressive work never greater than 
now.” Peking University is well 
represented by its President, Dr. 
Pilcher. Reports from all de- 
partments, and by every worker, 
are printed in full, and present a 
compact review of what has been 
accomplished for the year and of 
the present status of the Mission. 





The Anti-Foreign Riots in China in 1891. 
With an Appendix. Shanghai: Print- 
ed at the ‘‘ North-China Herald” 
Office. 1892. 


The work consists of miscellaneous 
articles, correspondence, etc., pub- 
lished during the riotous proceed- 
ings of 1891, and subsequent to 
those days of excitement and peril. 
Great assistance was rendered in 
the compilation by Dr. Griffith 
John and Rev. Timothy Richard. 
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It is truly said in the Introduction 
that, although “only two foreign- 
ers’ lives were lost, the lives of 
hundreds and even thousands of 
foreigners widely scattered over the 
Empire, were threatened for months 
by violent placards attributing all 
sorts of barbarous and_ horrible 
crimes to the foreigners, especially 
to missionaries, and calling upon all 
loyal, honest and good men to rise 
up, burn their houses and kill them 
clean out of the land; while hun- 
dreds of native Christians were 
massacred, thousands more were 
threatened with all sorts of horrible 
deaths.” The writer of this Intro- 
duction makes the attempt to 
classify the causes of the riots 
according to the varied and diver- 
gent ideas published at the time. 
Many facts and incidents are re- 
corded in these 304 pages, which 
every intelligent friend of China 
should have at command. 





Report of the North-China Mission of the 
American Board, for the year ending 
April 30th, 1892. For the Mission, 
Rev. Wm. 8. Ament. Tientsin: The 
Tientsin Press, . 

During one of the sessions a 
union discussion was held with the 
Chinese: subject, Native Etiquette 
to be observed in Schools and 
Churches. The interchange of views 
resulted in the appointment of a 
committee to “prepare a statement 
of those requirements in Chinese 
etiquette important for missionaries 
to observe, also, those requirements 
which native Christians should 
observe in their relations to one 
another and to their heathen neigh- 
bors and friends.” Especially notice- 
able is the fact that a goodly 
number of native helpers and 
evangelists are engaged in different 
parts of the mission field without 
material compensation. The edu- 
cational work at T‘ung-chou and 
elsewhere is carried on with persist- 
ent effort and enlarging success, 
That so much is accomplished, as 
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well in the medical and other de- 

partments, notwithstanding that 

the stations are generally under- 

manned, is occasion of surprise and 

gratitude. 

“ Do Not Say.” Or, The Church’s Hx- 
cuses for Neglecting the Heathen. With 

a Statement and Appeal, By J. Hey- 

wood Horsburgh, M.A,, C, M. S&S. 

Missionary in Mid-China. ( Thirty 

Thousand.) London: Church Mission- 

ary Society, Salisbury Square, E.C., 

etc. 

A fiery and eloquent appeal to 
Christian sentiment at home. Many 
objections to the missionary essay 
in China are one by one considered 
and disposed of. For example: 
“Do not say ‘The heathen are 
acting up to their lght, why 
should we trouble them to change 
their religion? ‘They have very 
good religions of their own.’ The 
heathen are not acting up to their 
light. They have very bad religions 
of their own. But as for troubling 
them to change—do you suppose 
we go to heathen lands ‘to get 
people to change their religion’? 
I for one would not goa yard ont 
of England to get a man to change 
his religion. I am not unselfish 
enough. But I would go to China, 
if it were twice the distance that it 
is, to get a man to recewe the Lord 
Jesus as his personal Saviour and 
friend, which is a very. different 
thing. Religion cannot save; not 
even the Christian religion. But 
Jesus Christ can, and does. And, 
oh, how they need a Saviour !” 

As the movement led by Mr. 
Horsburgh on the line of employing 
‘cheap missionaries ’’ is attracting 
wide attention in Hurope, with the 
prospective result of bringing a 
large force into the field, we give a 
somewhat extended quotation show- 
ing the basis on which the author 
makes his plea for more mission- 
aries :— | 

“That Christians should be so 
little moved by the facts they hear, 
and that so few should be willing 
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to go to the heathen, is sad enongh. 
And then that of the few who are 
willing, any who are spiritually 
qualified (no others are wanted) 
should be kept back, for the lack 
of their passage money and a small 
allowance each year to support 
them, is intolerable. Surely the 
Church of Christ ought to send out 
not merely a few of the best edu- 
cated, but ALL who are in any way 
suitable P A good education is a 
good gift of God to those who posses 
it. But with the heathen perishing 
before our eyes, if we keep back 
mature and well tested Christians 
until they can conjugate Greek 
verbs and master ‘theology,’ is it 
not much like Nero fiddling whilst 
Rome is burning? God has used 
unlearned men, all along, in the 
mission field. He is using’ them 
to-day. They can learn the lan- 
guage and becomesuccessful mission- 
aries, because it has been proved 
that, by God’s grace, many of them 
do. We have been trying to evange- 
lize the heathen with a few picked 
officers at great expense. The re- 
sult is that, after all these years, 
vast heathen districts have never 
been touched. And at the present 
rate of progress (with some of us) 
they are not likely to be touched 
for generations more. 


‘“‘We must have ‘ men’ as well as 
‘officers.’ (Women of course make 
excellent ‘men, and ‘officers’ 
too sometimes!) The emergency is 
so great that we want all who would 
be of any use. Seeing that the 
young, and the strong, and the 
gifted are not willing in anything 
like sufficient numbers (why are 
they holding back so terribly ?) 
shall we not send out those true 
souls who are. willing, even if in 
some minor respects they are defi- 
cient? Give them a little training. 
And then let them go and do what 
they can. If they cannot be as 
useful as others who are better 
qualified, yet they are God’s obe- 
dient children, and will be far more 
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useful than nobody / Itis deplor- 
able that people who would be 
useful are not able to go because 
the funds are limited, and the 
preference must be given to the 
younger or better qualified candi- 
dates. We WANT THEM ALL.” 
Very possibly excellent results 
may come from introducing to 
the Chinese a large number of 
sincere Christian men and women, 
who are possessed of but indif- 
ferent qualifications for teaching 
and preaching; but the experiment 
should be made with great care, 
and with some deference to certain 
economic problems upon which the 
experience of the older missionary 
societies have shed much light. 





A Course of Mandarin Lessons. By Rev. 
C. W. Mateer, D.D., LL.D. 
Students of the Chinese language 

may rejoice over a growing library 

of valuable works. During the 
past year there have appeared in 

China two notable books, one a 

large quarto Dictionary (Chinese- 

English) prepared by Herbert A. 

Giles, Esq., of Ningpo, and making 

a valuable contribution to Chinese 

lexicography; the other a course 

of Mandarin Lessons, also a large 
quarto of 765 pages, prepared by 

Dr. Mateer. This work is an 1m- 

portant addition to Mandarin 

literature, and cannot fail to attract 
wide attention and be extensively 
used. 

Dr. Mateer is peculiarly well 
qualified for the production of such 
a work, being a fine speaker of the 
Mandarin Colloquial, and having 
at his command a wide range of 
phrases and idioms. As another 
qualification for the work, it may be 
mentioned that the author has 
worked at these Lessons with 
unwearied devotion totheend. Dr. 
Mateer could hardly undertake any 
considerable work without pursuing 
it with intense enthusiasm and 
unconquerable persistence. In 
addition to previous work in pre- 
paring Mandarin Lessons, covering 
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a period of twenty years, and 
during which time he had gathered 
sufficient material to make an 
embarrassment dz vichesse, he has 
devoted the past five years almost 
solely to this work, gathering, 
selecting and arranging material, 
visiting various places for the com- 
parison of dialects, making notes 
and translations, preparing copious 
indexes, and otherwise perfecting 
the work. Just before leaving for 
America Dr. Mateer wrote me, “ No 
one will ever know what this work 
has cost me.” 

The title page suggests a promi- 
nent feature of the work of great 
value. Hach Lesson is constructed 
to illustrate one or more idioms. 
This plan, thus stated in the Intro- 
duction, is carried through the 
entire work of two hundred Lessons, 
and wrought out with remarkable 
care and success. If one wishes to 
know the Colloquial uses of a 
phrase, a particle of speech, a 
classifier, or some combination of 
characters, I know of no mine 
which will yield so rich results as 
this, no book which will for a 
moment compare with these Les- 
sons. A glance at the Table of 
Contents will abundantly verify 
these statemeuts. 

The author, besides being at great 
pains to illustrate various idioms, 
particles, and combinations of 
characters, has also enriched the 
work with a large amount of 
colloquial Chinese, much of which 
is not often found in books, thus 
making the book almost a thesaurus 
of colloquialisms. While, therefore, 
these Lessons are specially intended 
for the first years of study, they 
will also be of value to the advanced 
student. 

In one respect Dr. Mateer had 
set for himself a difficult task, 
namely, so to combine the different 
dialects as to make his Lessons a 
text book for all learners of Man- 
darin. It is easy to write that in 
this aim he has succeeded to a 
remarkable degree. Ié comes, on 
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the whole, as a surprise to find that 
the Mandarin dialects of widely 
separated districts run so nearly 
parallel to each other, the differences 
being, to a considerable extent, re- 
presented by changing a few char- 
acters in an occasional sentence, 
and arranging the dialectic varia- 
tions in two, three, or even four 
parallel columns of small characters. 
This remark applies of course to a 
good style and not to the lower 
strata of Chinese colloquial. 

In order to make these Lessons 
a complete success, a competent 
teacher of each dialect should mark 
the sentences which are not heard 
in his locality. These marks may 
be slight and need not disfigure the 
book. Occasionally a sentence will 
need to be slightly modified. With 
these inconsiderable changes care- 
fully made, the book will be of 
great value to us in the North, and 
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doubtless to Mandarin speakers 
everywhere. It will also possess a 
value to those who desire to learn 
the Mandarin language in distinction 
from a local dialect. 

The definitions and various notes 
in the book have been wrought out 
with care ; many of the notes being 
valuable as affording glimpses into 
Chinese life and history. A com- 
parative chant of sounds in five 
dialects, is an interesting feature of 
the work. 

Much more might be written, but 
we will be content to add that 
every one who purchases the Lessons 
should not fail to read the Intro- 
duction. 

It is pleasant to write that, as the 
book is intended for all localities, so 
the price is lowenough for all pockets. 


CHAUNCEY GOODRICH. 





Goitorial Comment. 


We have it on good authority 
that His Excellency, bi Hung- 
chang, is highly indignant over 
the American Chinese Exclusion 
Act. He wishes to know how it is 
possible to reconcile such proce- 
dure on the part of the United 
States with the principle of common 
justice and of good faith in the 
observance of treaties. In _ his 
opinion, the Chinese government, 
notwithstanding its reputation in 
the West of being weak and in- 
efficient, has both the will and the 
power to do better in respect of 
international obligation than the 
great Republic. There may be a 
flaw in the Viceroy’s chain of 
reasoning, but his conclusions are 
such as might be expected. 





Wuitrt in Chefoo, the Editor 
had the privilege of attending the 
Summer Entertainment of the 
Protestant Collegiate School for 


Girls, Miss 8. Anderson, Prinicipal. 
The programme included instru- 
mental music, singing, recitations, 
distribution of prizes and a cales- 
thenic exhibition. Rev. Hunter 
Corbett, D.D., presided, and Dr. 
Douthwaite read the very encourag- 
ing report. It is a pleasure to 
record another evidence of the 
prosperity of an institution so well 
located, in a health point of view, 
and which, more and more as time 
goes on, will be appreciated by 
missionaries and other foreign 
residents 1n China who have chil- 
dren to educate. Principal Alex. 
Armstrong and his assistant teach- 
ers, of the Boys’ School, are also 
to be congratulated on the excellent 
work they are doing. 





Mucn oF CHRISTIAN WORK in this 
land partakes of the nature of that 
seed-sowing whose harvest will be 
reaped ‘“‘atter many days.” Wu. 
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C. Burnns, of precious memory, on 
one occasion delivered his message 
to a heathen audience in the far 
interior of Chihli province, with 
apparently no immediate results. 
A single thought of the speaker, 
embodied in Scripture phrase, made 
a profound impression on the mind 
of one hearer; and, seven years 
after the incident, impelled by 
irrepressible longing to know more 
of the strange doetrine, this man 
travelled to the nearest mission 
station of which he had any know- 
ledge. At T‘ung-chou he received 
instruction as an inquirer, entered 
into the light, and in due time 
became a most efficient preacher in 
connection with the American 
Board Mission. It is our business 
to sow beside all waters, in every 
kind of soil: who can tel] whether 
this or that, or both alike, shall 
prosper # 





At a recent session of the South- 
ern Presbyterian Assembly, U.S. A., 
a resolution was 
adopted, to the effect “that a 
committee be raised to codperate 
with a similar committee from the 
Northern Assembly in forming 
plans, according to which the two 
Churches may work together in 
foreign fields—these plans to be 
submitted to the next Assembly 
for adoption.” This action is dic- 
tated by wisdom and a spirit of 
fraternity, and might perhaps be 
imitated by certain other denomina- 
tions with great advantage to all 
concerned. The ultimate aim in 
China should be the practical, if 
not organic, union of all the 
missions having a common creed 
and identical or similar forms of 
governinent. This much at least 
for the near future, and possibly 
more when the first experiment 
shall have been successfully tried. 





THe late Christian Endeavor 
Convention, held at New York, was 
pronounced by many the greatest 
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assembly ever convened in the 
Empire city; no less than 25,000 
delegates having been present. A 
representative from India, the Rev. 
Sumantrao Vishnu Karmarkar, 
spoke in complimentary terms of 
that famons poem, Zhe Light of 
Asia, but declared that it was not 
founded on fact and that its 
influence is such as to be deplored. 
He stated that there are two 
hundred million Brahmanists and 
only seven million Buddhists,— 
the figures doubtless applying only 
to India. He affirmed that Bud- 
dhism “is not a true religion; it 
has no God ; it knows nothing of a 
future state. Its disciples are to 
attain Nirvana, which, _ literally 
translated, means to be swept out 
of. existence.” Upon. the, jfacts 
presented, the speaker based an 
appeal to the American people not 
to be deceived by this pseudo- 
religion, evidently laboring under 
some apprehension of its successful 
career in the West. Doubtless 
there are phases of Orientalism 
which possess a degree of fascina- 
tion for a class of mind, maturing 
under the benign influences of 
Christianity yet unsusceptible to 
its higher truth, while not a few 
are merely interested in Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s poetic concept. Buddhism, 
as we find it to-day, inert and 
contemplative, lacks every element 
of self-propagation. 


THE kahuna anaana, or sorcerer, 
has reappeared in the Hawaiian 
Islands. This movement began 
when Prince Lot’s agent, Kapu, 
issued licenses to about 300 ka- 
hunas, or native doctors, and has 
continued for thirty years under 
the fostering care of royalty until 
the accession of the present queen. 
Possessing little knowledge of the 
healing art, these kahwnas practic- 
ed upon the superstitious fears of 
the people, and sought to educate 
and develope these fears by form- 
ing classes in idolatry and sorcery 
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throughout the kingdom. The 
effect has been to give prominence 
to the ancient belief that every 
disease is caused by the influence 
of evil demons, and to increase the 
power of the medicine men, whose 
incantations alone are efficacious to 
propitiate or exorcise the malignant 
spirit. The government physicians, 
employed at great expense, are 
almost helpless in the face of this 
kahuna domination ; and hence the 
great mortality which prevails. 
There is reason to hope that a 
recent outbreak of diabolism, in- 
volving the violent death of three 
persons at the hands of a sorceress 
who professed to have at command 
a destroying spirit named Ailikini, 
will tend to open the eyes of the 
deluded people. Some of the na- 
tive pastors are terrorized, but 
most of these good men are earn- 
estly striving to resist the Sa- 
tantic practice. Higher education, 
especially in the science of nature, 
and the spiritual power of a living 
Christ, are the only forces to be 
relied upon in the contest with 
kahunaism or any other form of 
pagan superstition. 





A CONVENTION, known as the 
Believer’s Conference, was held last 
summer at Niagara-on-the-Lake, 
Ontario, a rather ancient and 
unique town in the Dominion of 
Canada. Representatives of va- 
rious denominations were present, 
together with a number of foreign 
missionaries,—J. Hudson Taylor 
being conspicuous among the latter. 
“The Pre-Millennial Coming of 
our Lord” was the most prominent 
topic before the Convention. Some 
of the speakers held, with evident 
approval on all sides, that it is not 
God’s purpose to convert the world 
in this dispensation: the Gospel 
is preached, not to save men but as 
a witness ; and as there can be no 
kingdom without a king, and Christ 
has gone into a far country, any 
efforts we may make to bring in 
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His kingdom, must be futile until 
He shall appear to lead on the 
Church militant. The believer can- 
not consistently offer that portion 
of the Lord’s Prayer, “Thy king- 
dom come,” without first praying, 
“Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly.” 
A. Methodist minister explained the 
leaven which the woman hid in 
three measures of meal until the 
whole was leavened as the leaven 
of unrighteousness in the Church, 
and received applause for his dis- 
sentient theology. Considerable in- 
terest was awakened in foreign 
missions, especially in the C. I. M.; 
and, though no open appeals were 
made, a quiet influence accomplished 
much, two gentlemen engaging each 
to support one of the workers of 
that Society in China, 





THERE is no revolt in the natural 
mind against the doctrine of the 
Incarnation, That the divine 
nature should assume the form of 
man, is indeed a mystery, but no 
part of the human race has ever 
thought of it as incredible. Idolatry 
has for its background the idea of 
man’s sinful and helpless condition, 
and his need of a god in some 
higher degree or manifestation than 
nature can provide. In the practice 
of idol-worship, men usually look 
beyond the sensuous form to some 
imagined deity. Self-worship, hero- 
worship and even the pantheistic 
idea, point, unconsciously it may be, 
to a possible union of mortality 
with the Immortal. It is asserted 
that evidences of prophetic anticipa- 
tion of the coming of one who 
should be a saviour of men can be 
traced in the ancient literature of 
China and Japan. The Hindus, 
Persians and Egyptians have looked 
forward through their sages to this 
sublime event in the distant future. 
Among the aboriginal Mexicans, 
as Humboldt has recorded, there 
existed a belief that the Son of 
Heaven would yet appear upon 
earth to destroy evil. The same is 
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true of the ancient Peruvians, and 
we can follow this tradition through 
much of the Greek and Roman 
history. Socrates taught his dis- 
ciples man’s incompetency to know 
his whole duty, and his inability to 
perform what he does know of it; 
and he offered the fervent prayer 
that a universal teacher might be 
sent from above to enlighten human 
ignorance and fortify human virtue. 
Tacitus and Suetonius tell of the 
ancient and unbroken tradition that 
a great conqueror, who should 
subjugate the world, was to come 
from Judea. Doubtless the echo of 
that early promise, “The seed of 
the woman shall bruise the serpent’s 


head,” and ‘the long-drawn cry 
of the Hebrew prophets, now 


wailing, now jubilant, always as 
sure as life and death,” made 
profound impress on the thought 
and hope of mankind; but more 
especially does it appear that the 
instinct of all races, inspired by the 
light which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world, reaches 
forth in expectation of a God in 
visible form-—the Way, the Truth, 
the Life—the Desire oF NATIONS. 





Mvucu has been said of the work 
in India about “hasty baptisms.” 
The rite is being administered to 
vast numbers by American mis- 
sionaries and by the Church 
Missionary Society, the United 
Presbyterian Mission, and by the 
Free Church and London Mis- 
sionary Society missionaries. Dr. 
Pentecost, who has for some time 
been a deeply interested and a very 
intelligent observer of the religious 
life of India, says that the two 
theories upon which missions are 
conducted may be expressed in 
these two formule. ‘ First convert 
the heathen and afterwards teach 
or educate him;” the other theo- 
ry: “First educate the heathen 
and then convert him.” From 
these diverse views two complaints 
have arisen; ‘Too many baptisms,” 
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“Too few baptisms.” Itis contended, 
on theone side, that in too many cases 
where baptism is administered there 
is not sufficient evidence of spirit- 
ual life. To this it is replied that 
the Gospel has been preached in 
India for half a century ; that the 
mission schools have enlightened 
the minds of the people in general ; 
that the benevolent work of mis- 
sionaries and the testimony of their 
godly lives, have been making 
steadily toward the great consum- 
mation; that the effect of trans- 
formed lives in the way of improved 
character, cleanliness and general 
uplift, has had its place in the 
moral influences that have convinced 
the people of the superiority of 
Christianity over Hinduism. Be- 
sides, have not devout men and 
women long prayed for an outpour- 
ing of the Holy Spirit? Why 
should it be thought a marvel that 
God hears prayer, or that, after 
long working and waiting, there 
should be a great movement of the 
masses toward Christianity? It 
is objected that these thousands 
are unfit for baptism and church 
membership. Undoubtedly there is 
truth in this saying; but if we 
read with close attention the 
Pauline epistles, the discovery will 
be made that grave imperfections 
were found in some of the Churches 
under immediate Apostolic super- 
vision. How long we are to wait 
for professed converts to prove 
themselves Christians and not 
heathen by works of righteousness, 
is undoubtedly a question of very 
great moment; but it would be 
unwise to lay down a hard and 
fast rule for every missionary and 
for every part of the field. Pro- 
bably the extreme view in either 
case should be avoided. 





THE Society for the Suppression 
of the Opium Trade issues from 
time to time a telling tract on the 
evils of opium in China. <A recent 
leaflet bears the name of Archdeacon 


‘ 
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Moule, and it is a strong indictment 
of the traffic. The latest to come 
under our notice is one from the 
pen of Dr. Griffith John. The 
points made are, briefly, as follows : 
(1) It is a fact that both the 
appetite and the demand for opium 
in China have been created by the 
introduction of the foreign article ; 
(2) The opium trade has been for- 
ced by England upon the Chinese, 
in direct opposition to the moral 
convictions of the nation and the 
honest resistance of the Govern- 
ment ; (3) Opium is a curse physi- 
cally, morally and socially to both 
the nation and the individual ; (4) 
The demand is for immediate 
abolition, to secure which England 
must bear the burden without 
calling upon India for a single 
rupee of additional taxation. Some 
will contend that this is the position 
of a radical. Doubtless; but if the 
above three propositions are sustain- 
ed by incontrovertible facts,—and 
there is no room for doubt,—the 
fourth proposition will stand un- 
challenged in the high court of 
reason. 

The Christian Church of the 
West, especially in the department 
of foreign evangelism, cannot regard 
this subject. with indifference. 
Archdeacon Wolf, in whose field 
of labor, Fookien province, there 
are nearly 10,000 converts of the 
C. M. S., has given a remarkable 
testimony as to the utter hopeless- 
ness of missionary effort in localities 
where the people are almost uni- 
versally addicted to the use of the 
drug. Although we have some 
notable examples of deliverance by 
Divine grace from the power of 
evil appetite, the unreliability of 
converts in general who have been 
opium-smokers is a well-known fact. 
We recoil in horror from that term 
now coming into use in some parts 
of China,—“ Jesus oprum.” And 
yet, these words express the almost 
universal Chinese idea with refer- 
ence to the foreign drug. To say 
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that this state of things does not 
seriously hinder the progress of 
missions, is to call darkness light 
and evil good. It is inevitable, at 
least until a better knowledge pre- 
vails, that the Chinese as a people 
must fail to distinguish between 
England and Christianity ; and, as 
Dr. John says, they “are given to 
look upon the acts of the British 
Government as the expression of 
Christian morality.” It is a fact of 
much significance that the Chinese 
themselves condemn opium-smoking 
as evil and evil only. 


To those who regard the view 
commonly entertained by the mis- 
sionary body of China as wide of 
the mark, we respectfully suggest 
that it will be found difficult to 
fortify the position of apologists for 
the trade in opium by any accep- 
ted rule or principle of ethics. Sir 
Lepel Griffin has given us a good 
example of a line of argument much 
dwelt upon by our friends of the 
other side. This gentleman, who 
was formerly opium agent in Central 
India, wrote to the Zimes that the 
outcry against the opium trade was 
“the apotheosis of cant, and Sir J. 
Pease its high priest.” That is 
significant as being an estimate of 
the enlightened and conscientious 
convictions of not a few men who 
are the peers of any in learning, 
logic and moral character ; but its 
value as a statement of fact or 
process of reasoning is not so evi- 
dent. The same writer declares 
that the opium revenue is an ideal 
one, for the reason that the whole 
of it, amounting to $25,000,000 a 
year, “is paid by the Chinese con- 
sumer without taking a rupee from 
the Anglo-Indian peasant.” In 
other words, it might be wrong for 
British subjects to raise opium for 
home consumption, but as they 
simply raise it to be sold it is very 
absurd to invoke morality to destroy 
the traffic. Those who believe in 
the brotherhood of man, as taught 
by Christianity, can never he swayed 
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by this kind of logic. It is true 
that China was not strong enough 
fifty years ago to prevent the im- 
portation of opium, and she is not 
strong enough now to prevent its 
cultivation on her own soil; but 
these are facts that should appeal 
to the magnanimity and sense of 
justice more or less dominant among 
the great English people. The out- 
side pressure once removed, and the 
Chinese Government left free and 
independent to act, possibly vigorous 
reforms would be inaugurated if 
only from the motive of self-preser- 
vation. Atall events, the responsi- 
bility for existing and _ prospective 
evils would be placed where it 
belongs. 


Respecting this reprehensible fea- 
ture of commerce in the East, it is 
gratifying that the Vatican at length 
utters its voice, and with no un- 
certain sound. The Pope has issued 
a decree forbidding absolutely the 
use or manufacture of opium, or the 
trade therein, by Roman Catholics 
in China. ‘The use of opium,” he 
says, “as existing in China, is held 
by the Church to be a detestable 
abuse, and therefore illicit.” It can 
only be used medicinally. We also 
note, as one of the signs of the 
times, that the Hon. G. B. Dibbs, 
Premier of New South Wales, has 
declared his purpose shortly to in- 
troduce and carry through the legis- 
lature of that colony a Bull for 
prohibiting the opium trade. Mr. 
Dibbs states that a_prohibitory 
measure will seriously affect the 
finances of New South Wales, as a 
revenue of £20,000 is at present 
derived from opium; but he con- 
siders it necessary, if only in the 
interests of the Huropean popula- 
tion, among whom the opium vice 
is spreading to an alarming extent. 


TuHeE loss of the P. & O. s. s. Bok- 


hara, in the Formosa Channel, is 
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perhaps the worst calamity in the 
form of a shipwreck that has occur- 
red on the China coast within the 
memory of the oldest foreign resi 
dent in the Far Hast. A valuable 
cargo and about 125 lives were lost. 
The evidence elicited by the Court 
of Enquiry at Hongkong, and from 
other sources, while indicating be- 
yond doubt that the officers behaved 
gallantly, also points to the cap- 
tain’s error of judgment in not 
taking greater care to determine his 
exact position. Perhaps it was 
impossible to learn what it was so 
necessary to know in order to the 
safety of the ship ; and the subtle 
currents, in a raging sea and in the 
darkness of a beclouded night, are 
hard to discover and full of danger. 
The skill of man, the utmost out- 
reach of his experience and sagacity, 
are often helpless in the presence of 
even the ordinary forces of nature. 
It is almost certain that there was 
some neglect in the ship’s equipment ; 
at least, the storm-sails were not 
available when they might have 
been of the greatest use. Herein is 
a lesson for thoughtful men. In all 
things pertaining to our welfare 
and safety—as well the safety of 
those in any way dependent upon our 
action or judgment—the maxim of 
an old commander is practical and 
consummate wisdom: ‘ Setter safe 
than sorry.” 

We notice with satisfaction the 
praiseworthy conduct of the native 
magistrates, a Chinese priest and 
the poor fishermen, all of whom treat- 
ed the survivors of the Bokhara 
and the Vormand with every kind- 
ness. The incident is suggestive of 
the fact that, while foreigners in 
China are very much dependent 
upon the heathen about them for 
safe and helpful conditions of life, 
there is much of kindly response 
on the part of men who too often 
are looked upon with contempt and 
treated with little consideration. 
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— Figures do not tell every- 
thing,” says a writer in Zhe Mis- 
sionary Herald, “but they do tell 
this : that the Chinese Christians in 
America give more than American 
Christians.” The figures to which 
he refers are these: With a mem- 
bership of 161 in the various Churches 
of California, the Chinese have rais- 
ed, during the past year, $6,290.40 
for all benevolences, or $39.07 for 
each member. 

——There are nine foreign pro- 
fessors in the Imperial University 
at Peking ; Dr. Martin, President. 

—Rev. J. W. Wilson writes from 
Chung-king :—‘“ Dr. John baptized 
last year two Sz-chuen men, who 
returned to their homes in Pa-cheo, 
a city distant from Chung-king 
perhaps twelve days’ tramp. One 
of them, a bright-looking fellow, 
has just turned up in my study, 
bringing with him a letter from 
thirty others in that neighborhood, 
asking me to go up and _ prepare 
them for baptism. But I am tied 
to Chung-king until help comes.” 

—Prosperity attends the work 
on forty stations of the American 
Presbyterian Mission in Shantung 
province. 

—The Methodist East Gate 
Chapel at Tientsin, which was objec- 
tionable from a Chinese point of 
view on account of /éng-shur and 
proximity to a Confucian temple, 
has been surrendered by the mission 
in consideration of the sum of Ts. 
10,000 and a new and eligible site, 
which conditions have been ful- 
filled by the native gentry, and the 
best of feeling prevails among all 
parties interested. 

—Rey. C. Spurgeon Medhurst is 
of the opinion that if the present 
rate of progress is maintained in 
Shantung, the province: will be 
Christian in the next fifty years. 

—Mr. Okabe, who has charge of 
Christian work among the Japanese 


in Hawaii, reports 20,000 Japanese 
as now living at the islands. Most 
of them go from Hiroshima or Ku- 
mamoto, two of the strongest centres 
of Buddhism in the empire, but, 
as they leave their religion with their 
possessions behind, they prove very 
susceptible to practical Christian 
influences. Gospel work is carried 
on in seven or eight places, with 
some 116 Christians as the result 
of three years’ effort. 

—Native converts in Japan, with 
average wages of less than 26 cents 
a day, contributed last year $27,000 
to mission work. 

—Rev. W. M. Upcraft, of 
Sinchow-fu, Sz-chuan, sends home 
the information that “all is most 
encouraging now.. Meetings were 
never sO numerous, hearers never 
so many, people never more 
friendly, and this in spite of the 
fact that just now several thousands 
of men are attracted to the city 
in attendance upon the military 
examination. The work among 
the women is advancing steadily 
and the medical work isin running 
condition. The outlook is encour- 
aging. We are attempting country 
work on a large scale now, com- 
pared with our previous cramped 
restricted efforts.” - 

—The wife of the Korean 
Minister at Washington, Mr. Ye 
Cha-yun, has become a _ convert 
to Christianity, and has received 
baptism in the Presbyterian Church. 

—A. valuable piece of ground 
outside one of the gates of Tung- 
chou, near Peking, has been 
secured for a college building soon 
to be erected by the North China 
Mission of the American Board. 


—Bishop Corfe, the leader of 
the Anglican Mission, which en- 
tered Korea in 1890, finds Seoul, 
externally at least, a most unat- 
tractive place. He writes: ‘“ The 
squalor and filth of both the streets 
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and the houses of Seoul baffle 
description. I have a wide ex- 
perience of foreign towns, and have 
never seen, even in China, any- 
thing to equalit. It is not the 
squalor of poverty (I have seen no 
beggars), but of acquiescence in 
dirt by all classes, though by a 
strange irony the outer clothes of 
the inhabitants (which are entirely 
white) are often spotlessly clean.” 
—Church at Home and Abroad. 

—-The Chinese Government has 
been so favorably impressed with 
the educational work the Me- 
thodist Missions are doing in 
Peking that it has promised to 
give positions upon the railroads 
or in telegraph offices to all 
graduates, at a fair salary. All 
graduates from the Medical 
Department will receive appoint- 
ments in the army or navy. 

—Dr. 8. N. Hopkins writes from 
Tsan-hua, March 30: -““We = were 
all obliged to leave here on account 
of the rebellion that disturbed south- 
ern Mongolia and the northern 
part of the Province of Pechili in 
November and December, but our 
little force, diminished by the return 
of Rev. J. H. Pyke and Dr. Terry 
to the homeland, has returned to 
this station, and is trying to catch 
up the loose ends of the work we 
were obliged to let go of the 24th 
of November. The last of February 
the magistrate, deeming it advisable 
for us to return, sent us a written 
invitation couched in the friendliest 
language. His bearing toward us 
during the recent troubles has done 
much to make our work easy among 
the people. Had he withheld his 
protection in the past crisis, our 
property and probably our lives 
would have been forfeited. Now 
that the storm is past and persecu- 
tion ceased, the signs are more 
hopeful than they have ever been 
before. The people in the city are 
readier to call me to their homes, 
and the country dispensaries are 
better attended than before the 
troubles. On my last visit to Ping- 
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ching-tzu nearly six hundred people 
attended the street chapel, and one 
hundred and sixty applied for medi- 
cine in one day.” 

—The New Connection Methodist 
and London Missions have a most 
promising work in Yen-shan dis- 
trict, south-east of Tientsin. Nearly 
a thousand inquirers are being led 
into the truth, almost wholly under 
the direction of native workers. 

—Dr. 8. L. Baldwin tells the 
following incident, illustrative of 
the sentiment of Christian fellow- 
ship: “IT remember when I came to 
Hongkong, I was entertained there 
by the highest officer of the Church 
of England in the East. I went 
to his house, and he came in wiping 
the perspiration from his brow. 
‘What do you think I have been 
doing this warm afternoon?’ he 
said. ‘I have been going around 
among my parishioners to get money 
for a Baptist church. Isn't that 
pretty work?’ I said, ‘ Well, I 
believe it is as good work as you 
could do.’ The way of it was this. 
Miss Johnson had started a little 
Church and Dr. Graves had to go 
down every month to baptize the 
converts, and a number of these 
were from an island out in the 
harbour, and she had mentioned 
the subject of having a church out 
there on that island to the bishop, 
and he, without saying anything 
about it, had gone around among 
his wealthy parishioners and had 
got money enough to build that 
Baptist church.” 


—The Sunday-school work of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission in Pe- 
king is the most remarkable thing 
of the kind we have ever seen in 
China. Over 400 heathen children 
and adults are placed under the 
instruction of Christian teachers. 
These, together with students of the 
college and others meeting for the 
same purpose at the same hour 
in different parts of the mission 
compound, reach an aggregate of 


about 600 Sunday-school scholars. 
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—The annual report of the Church 
Missionary Society shows that, 
notwithstanding the succession of 
serious riots in different parts of 
China, considerable progress was 
made in the spheres of missionary 
labour during 1891. Details are 
furnished of the work in each district. 
At Kwang-tung it is stated that 
the Chinese have opened a large 
dispensary in the town, copying the 
missionary hospital in respect of 
gratuitous distribution of medicines 
and following this by preaching 
Confucian doctrine and giving away 
tracts. It is interesting to note 
this imitation of missionary methods 
by the natives. Numerous baptisms 
have taken place in the Hok-chiang 
district and the districts of Ku-ching 
and Ping-hang. 

—Dr. Ashmore, of Swatow, re- 
joices in the fact that his native 
staff of preachersare being converted 
from the notion of settling down as 
“station men” into a hearty readi- 
ness to become “ field men.” 

—Twenty stations of the English 
Baptist Mission have been entirely 
swept away by the outbreak of the 
Yellow River. 

—One of the eunuchs of the 
Imperial palace at Peking, a person- 
al attendant of the Emperor, is a 
member on probation of the Ameri- 
can Board Mission Church of that 
city. On a recent Sabbath he at- 
tended all the services of the day. 

—Chien-pu-hsien, Sunday, 28th 
August, 1892. We have had the 
joy to-day of baptizing and receiving 
in church fellowship nine additional 
members—seven brethren and two 
sisters. The baptismal service took 
place at the river-side, and a large 
house-boat was engaged for the pur- 
pose and dressing. Hitherto we 
have administered the ordinance of 
baptism in a baptistery built in our 
courtyard, where services were 
held previous to entering into our 
new chapel buildings. A new baptis- 
tery has not yet been built, so 
‘we were compelled to avail ourselves 
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of the river on the occasion. The 
two women were baptized first, 
and while they were dressing, one 
of our members, Lan Sz, spoke 
to the gathered crowd, which num- 
bered between four and five hundred 
people. Then followed the men, 
each one confessing publicly in 
answer to questions put to him, his 
“repentance towards God and faith 
towards our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
before being immersed in the name 
of the Triune God. Then the ser- 
vice continued on shore while the 
men were dressing, and many and 
earnest were the words addressed 
to the curious, unbelieving crowd. 
These new converts are the fruits 
principally of our country stations; 
two being from Ts‘ao-pa-li district, in 
which place we hope to build a 
chapel this autumn. Three others 
come from Ting-kia-miao district, 
and one from Ko-kia-ho, distant 60 
li. This last one isa woman, whose 
father, mother, brother, husband 
and son have for some time been 
earnest members with us; her sister- 
in-law and daughter we hope to 
baptize in the course of a few months. 
The remaining three candidates live 
in the city; two of these, an old man 
and his wife named Chang, are the 
fruits of the earnest prayers and ex- 
hortations of a blind member named 
Wei, and the other man, living also 
in the city, is almost blind and gains 
a livelihood by begging. He might 
have been received a long time ago, 
but he has been kept back to make 
sure as possible that he had no 
ulterior motive in seeking admission 
to the Church. It was very touch- 
ing to see him put down his name 
for 100 cash towards the new 
chapel at the close of last year. 
After the service at the river-side 
was over we adjourned to the chapel, 
where our nine new friends were 
received and welcomed into church 
fellowship, and the whole service 
was concluded by remembering our 
Lord in the breaking of bread. This 
has been a day of special joy to 
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us, but our joy is multiplied when 
we think of the joy in Heaven,— 
angels rejoicing over sinners repent- 
ing and our Saviour being “ satis- 
fied” in seeing “the travail of His 
soul.” The church membership at 
this station now stands at 76;-three 
names having being recently re- 
moved from the roll. Will friends 
praise the Lord with us, for 
““oreat things He hath done,” and 
pray that we may see “greater 
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thingsthan these.” —Geo. A. Huntley. 


-—A reader of THe ReEcorDER 
would be glad to purchase, at the 
usual rate for back numbers, the 
vol. for 1873 entire, the numbers 
from June to Dec., 1872, inclusive, 
and May number, 1869. He has 
duplicates of the March and April 
numbers, 1881, which he would be 
glad to exchange for any of the 
above numbers. 





Miary of Ebents 


October, 1892. 

1st.—Conclusion of the trial of James 
A. Frame at the U. S. Consulate-General, 
on the charge of murdering George Lemon, 
at Shanghai, May Ist. The Court found 
a verdict, in whichall the assessors agreed, 
that Frame was not guilty of murder, as 
charged in the complaint, but that he was 
guilty of manslaughter. He was sentenced 
to imprisonment in the Consulate-General 
gaol for one year and six months, and to 
pay a fine of $100. 

H. K. Li, late Admiral of the Yangtze, 
after a long period of sickness, died at 
his house at Wuhu on the Ist instant. 
The deceased was one of the veterans 
who rendered invaluable services to the 
State during the troublous times of the 
rebellion. 

7th.—Death of Tong King-sing, late 
managing director of the Chinese En- 
gineering and Mining Co., and Associate 
Director of the China Railway Company, 
aged 61 years. He began life as an 
assistant in an auctioneer’s office in 
Hongkong in the early days; was after- 
wards a colonial government interpreter, 
and then for many years in the service 
of Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co., and 
throughout his life his honor and in- 
tegrity have been spotless. 

9th.—Death of Mr. Jan Rhein, late 
Secretary Interpreter of the Netherlands 
Legation in China, aged 37 years. He 
took a hearty interest in missionary work. 
He leaves a widow, the daughter of the 
late Bishop Boone, and a young child. 


in the Far East. 


10th.—Wreck of the P. and O. s. s. 
Bokhara on Sand Island, Pescadores. 
125 of the passengers and crew were 
drowned, only 23 saved. Among those 
lost were Mr. and Mrs. I. A. Chain, of 
Denver, Colorado, whose tour of eastern 
mission fields was noted in last month’s 
Chinese Recorder. 

The bore of the Tsien-tang-kiang was 
seen to great advantage on the 8th, 9th 
and 10th, owing to the combination of a 
full moon at perigee with a high north 
declination, the sun near the Equinox, 
and a strong north-easterly wind outside 
the Hangchow gulf. 

The Singapore Manager of the Charter- 
ed Mercantile Bank of India, London 
and China, has received a telegram advis- 
ing him that in the half-yearly report 
issued in London on the ist inst., his 
directors recommend voluntary liquida- 
tion of the Bank. At all the branches 
of the Bank there are ample funds to 
meét liabilities, and fixed deposits will 
be paid as they fall due. 

18th.—There was a brief, but never- 
theless impressive, little ceremony at the 
British Consulate-General, when Mr. 
Hannen, in the capacity of Consul-Gene- 
ral, presented Captain John Roberts with 
the vellum certificate of the Royal Hu- 
mane Society, for having gone to the 
rescue of three men who were in danger 
of drowning at Leuconna Island on the 
21st of June, 1891. In addition to this, 
Captain Roberts had handed to him a 
particularly fine gold medal, which the 
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Chinese divers engaged upon the wreck 
of the Holme Hden had caused to be 
struck in his honour, whilst the brother 
of the Chinaman, who go gallantly assisted 
Captain Roberts, received on his relative’s 
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behalf another Royal Humane Society 
certificate. 

24th.—The steamer Normand has been 
totally wrecked on the Pescadores. Two 
survivors have been landed at Anping. 





Alissionary Journal, 


MARRIAGES. 
At the British Consulate, Newchwang, on 
the 3rd October, by the Rev. John 
Ross, Moukden, assisted by the Rev. 


James W. Inglis, brother of the bride, . 


DuGALD CHRISTIE, L.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 
ED., Medical Missionary of the United 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland, to 
Exiza C. Ineuis, Moukden, daughter 
of the Rev. James Inglis, Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 

At Canton, October 7th, by the Danish 
Consul and Rev. H. V. Noyes, Mr. 
CarL C. JEREMIASSEN, to Miss J. M. 
S. Suvrer, both of the American Pres- 
byterian Mission, Hainan. 

At Tientsin, on Tuesday, Oct. 25th, by 
Rey. C. A. Stanley, the Rev. J. B. 
Tuompson, to Miss T. D’erra Hewett, 
both of A. B. C. F. M., Shansi. 

BIRTHS. 

Near Charlottesville, Va., on August 
9th, the wife of Rev. Hrnry M. 
Woops, of the Southern Presbyterian 
Mission, U.S. A., of Tsing-kiang-pu, of 
a son, Samuel B., Jr. 

At T‘ong-hsin, Chefoo, on 14th October, 
the wife of the Rev. JAs. McMuLuLan, 
of a daughter. . 

At Ningpo, on the 20th October, the 
wife of the Rev. J. C. Hoars, of a 


daughter. 
DEATH. 


At Bound Brook, New Jersey, U.S. A., 
on the 19th of August, Rev. J. V. N. 
TatmaGce, D.D. 

ARRIVALS. 

On Oct 4th, Messrs. J. SKoRDAL, O. M. 
Sama and U. TryrrartH; Miss S. 
CLANSEN and B. VESTERVIEG, of the 
Norwegian Lutheran Mission, Hankow. 

On Oct 7th, Rev. Gro. CoRNWELL and 
wife; Rev. L. J. Davigs and wife, and 
Rey. Frep. W. Jackson, for the Amer- 
ican Presbyterian Mission, Shantung ; 
Miss Lon Grauam, M.D.; Dr. MaLcotm 


and wife, and Rev. W. H. Grant, for 
the Canadian Presbyterian Mission, 
Honan; Rev. Barrow and wife, for M. 
EK. Mission, Tientsin, and Miss Saran 
BoswortnH, for Foochow ; Miss Emmy 
Bostwick; Miss GLover, and Miss 
Liste BAINBRIDGE, for Tientsin: Dr. 
Nosue, wife and 3 children, for A. 
B. C. F. M., Pao-ting-fu; Rey. Dr. 
and Mrs. Nevius, American Presby- 
terian Mission for Chefoo; Rev. Dr. 
and Mrs. KEPLER; Rev. and Mrs. 
GAULD ; Rey. Mrs. and Miss Lowry; 
Rev. GILLESPIE. 

On Oct. 11th,an aged Friend, Isaac SHARP 
visiting Missions of the English Society 
of Friends, for Chungking 

On Oct. 14th, Miss Mina L. CumBrER and 
Isaac Mason, for Friends F. M., 
Chungking; Mr. D. Evans, wife and 
child, of British and Foreign Bible 
Society, for Tientsin. 

On Oct. 18th, Rev. W. B. WuirTs, Pres. 
(South), for Soochow. 

On Oct. 25th, Dr. E. L. Buiss, for A. B. 
C. F. M., Shao-wu, Fuhkien Province 
Rev. Gro. F. Fircu, wife and 2 
children, of the Presbyterian Mission, 
Shanghai, from U. 8. A. 

On Oct. 28th, Mr. Martin E. EcCKVALL 3 
Mr. M. B. Brrrewi, and Miss O. M. 
Exvat., of the International Mission- 
ary Alliance of New York, for Wuhu. 

DEPARTURES. 

On Oct. 8th, Rev. Stacey A. Smiru, of 
M. E. Mission, Chungking, for U.S. A. 

On Oct. llth, Rev. L. A. Govxp, wife 
and child, of American Baptist Mission- 
ary Union, Zao-hyin, for U. 8. A. 

On Oct. 13th, Dr. B. C. ArrERBURY, wife 
and infant, of American Presbyterian 
Mission, Peking, for U. 8S. A. 

On Oct. 28th, Rev. BR. V. LANcAsTER, 
wife and 2 children, of Am. Pres. Mis., 
(South), Hangchow, for U. 8. A. 
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The Religious Possibilities of the World’s Fair. 


BY REV. JOHN HENRY BARROWS, D.D. 


[The coming World’s Fair is already a subject of world-wide interest and 
discussion. The project of holding Religious Congresses will engage the attention 
of Christian people everywhere. Missionaries in all lands will turn their thought, 
and it may be their prayers, toward the great gathering in Chicago. Not all are 
favorable to this movement ; not all are well informed concerning it. We therefore 
place before our readers the following clear account of its character and scope, by the 
Chairman of the General Committee having the matter in charge, from an address 
before the late International Convention of the Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor held in Madison Square Garden, New York.—ED. ] 


a) DEEM it a great privilege to have any part in this magnificent 

convention, met in this imperial city, and to address the 
Christian youth of many lands on the majestic theme assigned me. 
The Columbian Exposition and the series of more than a hundred 
World-Congresses which are to accompany it, will have a large 
influence over the social and Christian developments of the twentieth 
century. It is more than a local, it is more than a national, event. 
While the patriotic pride and wisdom of America, of New York and 
New England, as well as of the mighty West and South, are enlisted 
and pledged to make it the grandest and best of all Hxpositions, 
while it is computed that the Government, the Directory, the States 
and individual exhibitors, will expend more than thirty millions of 
dollars upon the preparation and conduct of this gigantic undertaking, 
nearly fifty nations, besides our own, are profoundly concerned in 
the coming Jubilee of Civilization. Its speedy approach causes a 
stir in the studios of Paris and Munich and on the pasture-grounds 
of far-off Australia, among the Hsquimaux of the icy North and the 
skilled artisans of Delhi and Damascus. The workshops of Sheffield, 
Geneva and Moscow, and the marble quarries of Italy, the ostrich- 
farms of Cape Colony and the mines of Brazil, know of its coming. 
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The ivory hunters in the forests of Africa and the ivory cutters in 
the thronged cities of Japan and China, the silk weavers of Lyons 
and the shawl makers of Cashmere, the designers of Kensington, 
the lace weavers of Brussels and the Indian tribes of South America, 
the cannon founders of Germany, the silver miners of Mexico, the 
ship makers of the Clyde and the canoe builders of the Mackenzie 
River, toil with the eyes of their minds daily turned towards the 
Columbian Exposition. Over the ample site on the shore of Lake 
Michigan, which has been transformed into a scene of more than 
Venetian loveliness, fall the shadows from the Alps and the Pyrenees, 
from the white crags of the Himalayas and the snowy cone of the 
sacred mount of Japan. The buildings, planned by the leading 
American architects, which are to shelter not only the riches of the 
soil, the sea and the mine, but also the industries and machineries 
and inventions of the world, which are to be crowded with the 
jewelled and silken marvels of Hurope and Asia and the floral 
wonders of the Amazon, which are to be made still more beautiful 
by the pomp of the decorator’s art and by the triumphs of the 
sculptor’s genius, are more imposing and magnificent than any 
which adorned the great and brilliant Expositions of London, Paris, 
Philadelphia and Vienna. 

The Exposition will not only fates an unparalleled spectacle to 
the eye, it will also provide for the mind an unequalled feast. It is 
well known that a series of World-Conventions, representing 
the chief departments of human knowledge and effort, will be 
contemporaneous with the continuance of the Exposition. And the 
chief of all these, in the importance of the themes to be treated and 
of the interests involved, and in the period of time allotted them, 
will be the Congresses of Religion, extending from the closing days 
of August through the entire month of September. Halls and 
churches that will accommodate thirty thousand people will be 
found ready for this series of Conventions. Itis expected by many 
of us that Sunday will be made, in certain higher respects, the chief 
day of the Fair from the very beginning. An Association has been 
formed to provide for great meetings on every Lord’s day, to be 
addressed by some of the leaders of mankind. Noble Christian 
music will add its attractions and its inspirations to that day which 
Kmerson has called the “core of our civilization.’ The American 
Churches and Sunday-schools, whose work constitutes the nobler part 
of our history, will be on exhibition before the thousands who will 
flock to us from every peopled shore. The Gospel will be preached 
by returned missionaries and others in Turkish, Armenian, Arabic, 
Spanish, Greek, Italian, Chinese and in many other of the chief 
languages of the world. Not only on the Lord’s day but thr ough 
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the week there will be tent preaching and open-air preaching near 
the gates of the Hxposition. [I have no doubt that the eminently 
worthy enterprise, the ‘‘ Hotel Endeavor,” with its great Convention 
Hall and daily meetings, that the Sunday-school Head-quarters and 
Women’s Temperance Unions, and the rooms of the Young Men’s 
and Women’s Christian Associations, and the Tract and Bible 
Societies, wili be the centres and agencies of daily Christian activity, 
by means of which the Gospel of our Lord will be proclaimed to the 
representatives of every nation. ‘l'here will also be, for the first 
time in any World’s Fair, a material exhibit, in the splendid 
Liberal Arts Building, of the work of religion, as shown by 
models, maps, pictures, statistics and selected publications of the 
Bible, Missionary, Tract, Denominational and [nter-denominational 
Societies, for which exhibit an area of twenty thousand square feet 
has been reserved. President Clark, as he carries the Gospel of 
Christian Endeavor around the world, will make known the fact 
that the World’s Fair is not to bea mere glorification of material 
achievements. 

More than a year ago a committee, representing fifteen 
denominations, was appointed under the direction of the Exposition 
authorities, to arrange and provide plans for a proper exhibition, 
by means of Congresses of the religious forces now shaping human 
history... . . But the General Committee have provided also for 
the most unique, interesting and important feature of the Columbian 
Exposition, in a ten-days’ Parliament of Religions, at which, for the 
first time in history, the representatives of the leading historic faiths 
will meet in fraternal conference over the great things of human 
life and destiny. This Parliament will be held because the Committee 
perceived that the time was ripe for it and the opportunity golden, 
and because such a host of God’s noblest men and women have 
cordially approved it. ‘There is a general consensus of applause to 
the proposition that Religion shall, in some conspicuous way, in this 
age of materialistic pride, assert its kingship over human life. 
Since religion has been one of the chief forces of progress, since 
faith in a Divine Power to whom men believe that they owe service 
and worship, has been, like the sun, a life-giving and fructifying 
potency in man’s intellectual and moral development, since Religion 
lies back of Greek and Hindu literature, Huropean art and American 
liberty, and since it is as clear as the light that the religion of Christ 
has led to the chief and noblest developments of modern civilization, 
why should religion, any more than education, charities, art or 
electricity, be omitted from a World’s Exposition? The reply 
which comes to many minds is this, that religion is an element of 
perpetual discord, and should not be thrust in amid the magnificent 
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harmonies of this fraternal assembly of the nations. And, doubtless, 
the animosities of the religious world have embittered much of 
man’s past history. The event which the Columbian anniversary 
celebrates carries us back to an era of persecutions and of abysmal 
separations between Christian and non-Christian peoples. But of 
late years there has been a happy drawing toward each other of the 
Christian Churches, as this Society so grandly illustrates, and the 
disciples of Jesus have been able to study the non-Christian faiths, 
with a desire to do full justice to all the good that is in them. 

I cannot give you any adequate review of the inspiring words 
that have come to us from such men as Gladstone, the poets Whittier 
and Tennyson, from Bishops Huntington, Brooks, Whipple and 
others of the Protestant Episcopal Church, from Bishops Vincent, 
Andrews, Foss and others of the Methodist Episcopal Church and 
from the Presidents of our leading colleges and universities, the 
editors of our leading Christian journals, great preachers like 
Dr. Boardman, Dr. R. 8S. Storrs, Dr. Burreil, Dr. Behrends, the 
Secretaries of our missionary societies and the eminent professors in 
our seminaries. In Great Britain we have the codperation of men 
like the Rev. Hugh Price-Hughes of London, Wm. T. Stead of the 
“Review of Reviews,” Professor Bruce of Glasgow, Professor 
Drummond of world-wide fame, Professor James Bryce, Principal 
Fairbairn and many others. On the Continent we are aided by men 
like Dr. McAll of Paris, Dr. Godet of Switzerland, Dr. Prochet 
of Rome, the Court Preacher, Dr. Frommel and Dr. Stuckenberg of 
Berlin and Dr. Washburn of Constantinople. In Canada we have 
the assistance of such men as Dr. Withrow of Toronto, Principal 
Grant of Kingston, Bishop Sullivan, Dr. Macrae of New Brunswick 
and others. In Syria, India and China and the Pacific Islands, 
we have the hearty good will of many leading missionaries, and 
in the sunrise empire, Japan, the list of those who are favorably 
interested has become too long to be repeated. 

The Parliament of Religions is not to be a mass meeting, but 
rather an orderly school of Comparative Theology, where those who 
worthily represent the great Historic Faiths will be invited to report 
what they believe and why they believe it. The programme will be 
determined and carefully arranged by the General Committee, most 
of whom are evangelical Christians, assisted by an able committee of 
women, and by the wisdom of the Advisory Council, numbering 
already more than two hundred of the leaders of religious 
thought. Pier 

The greatest and wisest of the Mogul emperors, Akbar, who 
built the Taj Mahal, loveliest of all buildings, is said to have 
planned such a Parliament in the sixteenth century. He was himself 
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willing to learn from Christian missionaries and Moslem teachers, 
from Hindu scholars and Parsee Scriptures. But the religion 
which he personally adopted had no dynamic force within it, and 
the Parliament of which he dreamed wag never assembled, I 
received the other day from the land which Akbar once ruled, and 
from, perhaps, the leading native Christian of India, now a British 
Commissioner and magistrate, a cordial letter, expressing his hope of 
seeing our “‘great country and people on this special opportunity 
which Providence seems to have offered.” He writes of his faith that 
this Parliament, the fulfillment of Akbar’s dream, will do incalculable 
good, and he says, “‘O how grand it will be when men from East 
and West, North and South, meet together admitting the universal 
truth of the Fatherhood of God! And let us hope,” he says, “that 
many will be led to the higher and most blessed truth as it is in 
Jesus.” And after speaking of the failure of all other forces, he 
adds: ‘‘One thing is as certain as that the hot sun is shining over 
us this warm day, and that is, if there is any remedy to raise fallen 
man it is in the love of Jesus. The very best of education and 
civilization les in this grand secret, love, and ‘God is love.’” The 
chief Hindu paper of Southern India says that the “ Parliament will 
certainly mark an epoch in the history of the human race,” and a 
prominent Moslem scholar of Calcutta is bold enough to pronounce 
it the “greatest achievement of the century;” while leading Japanese 
Christians are enthusiastic in their praise of this opportunity of 
bringing the various faiths of the world into friendly comparison 
with the Christian Gospel. 

I have no doubt that this phenomenal meeting will make 
apparent the fact that there is a certain unity in religion; that is, 
that men not only have common desires and needs, but also have 
perceived, more or less clearly, certain common truths. And as the 
Apostle Paul, with his unfailing tact and courtesy, was careful to 
find common ground for himself and his Greek auditors in Athens, 
before he preached to them Jesus and the resurrection, so the wise 
Christian missionary is discovering that he must not ignore any 
fragment of truth which the heathen mind cherishes, for, thus 
ignoring it, he makes an impassable barrier against conviction in 
the non-Christian mind. I believe that the Parliament will do much 
to promote the spirit of human brotherhood among those of diverse 
faiths, by diminishing ill-will, by softening rancor, and giving men 
the privilege of getting their impressions of others at first hand. 
We believe that Christianity is to supplant ail other religions, 
because it. contains all the truth there is in them and much beside, 
revealing a redeeming God. The object of the Parliament, it scarcely 
needs to be said, is not to foster any temper either of bigotry or of 
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indifferentism. Each man is required to speak out with frankness 
his own convictions, and, without compromising individual faiths, 
all are to meet under a flag emblazoned with the words, ‘“ Truth, 
Love, Fellowship,” rejoicing in a fraternity that involves no 
surrender of personal opinions, and no abatement of faith on the 
part of those who recognize how widely Christianity is differentiated 
from other systems. As any wise missionary in Bombay or Madras 
would be glad to gather beneath the shelter of his roof the scholarly 
‘and sincere representatives of the Hindu religions, so Christian 
America invites to the shelter of her hospitable roof, at her grand 
Festival of Peace, the spiritual leaders of mankind, for friendly 
conference over the deepest problems of human existence. Though 
light has no fellowship with darkness, light does have fellowship 
with twilight. God has not left himself without witness, and those 
who have the full light of the Cross should bear brotherly hearts 
toward all who grope in a dimmer illumination. While the Apostle 
Paul denounced an idol worship, which was devil worship, he fully 
recognized that all heathen religion was not that of malign quality. 
He instructed the Athenians that he and they adored the same 
God, of whom all were the offspring, they in ignorance of God’s full 
nature, and he in the blessed knowledge which Christ had given 
him. Rev. Thomas lL. Gulick of the Sandwich Islands expresses 
his faith that St. Paul, who quotes heathen writers in confirmation 
of his own theology, would not refuse to confer with those whom he 
approvingly quotes. 

And I believe that there will be furnished a grand field for 
Christian Apologetics, a matchless opportunity of setting forth 
the distinctive truths of the Christian Gospel. A Parliament of 
Christendom is to be interwoven with the Parliament of Religions, 
and able Christian scholars will treat of such themes as the 
Incarnation, the Divine Person, the Atonement, and the Resur- 
rection of Christ, and the relations of Christians to one another. 
Thomas Arnold has said, ‘‘ Other religions show us man seeking 
God. Christianity shows us God seeking man.” It is on this 
account that Christianity claims to be the true religion, fitted to all 
and demanding the submission of all. Christianity alone shows us 
a Mediator. The Church of Christ has a unique message, which she 
will proclaim to all the world, giving the reasons why her faith 
should supplant all others, showing, among other truths, that 
transmigration is not regeneration, that ethical knowledge is not 
redemption from sin, and that Nirvana is not heaven, 

I believe that the Parliament of Religions will be valuable to 
scholars and to young missionaries and to Christian people every- 
where, by exciting a deeper interest in the non-Christian world and 
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a deeper respect for it. Dr. Clark, of the American Board, has well 
said “that a sense of superiority or indifference to men as heathen, 
will close the way to their hearts.” I know that the worst things 
in pagan lands excite our horror and pity, but pagandom should not 
be judged solely by its worst. The more Christian a man is, as 
Professor Legge of Oxford has said, ‘‘ the more anxious he will be 
to do justice to every system of religion.” We have pitied the poor 
heathen so much that most Christians despise him and do little or 
nothing for his enlightenment. When the doors of China were 
thrown open to the missionary and also to the worst elements of 
European and American life, some people imagined that China, 
with her ancient and marvelous institutions, would succumb at once 
to our Christian civilization. But she did not, and, as Professor 
Fisher of Yale said to me the other day, ‘I think all the more of 
her for not surrendering immediately.” ‘There is tenacious and 
splendid material there for the future Christian Church. And, on 
the other hand, while it would be better for Christendom to know 
the full truth about pagan lands, it would be vastly better for pagan 
lands to know the full truth about Christendom, and that cannot be 
gained by reading only the “Cry of Outcast London,” Zola’s 
fictions, the descriptions of American society in English magazines, 
the records of our crimes and divorces, the statistics of the liquor 
traffic, some of the newspaper pictures of Chicago and Dr. 
Parkhurst’s brave sermons on municipal corruption in New York. 
At the Parliament of Religions, the nobler and grander facts of our 
Christian civilization will be presented to the candid judgment of 
the world. And yet, in the hght of the discussions which may be 
evoked, so-called Christian nations may, in some things, stand 
rebuked before the non-Christian. And I, for one, should not be 
sorry. ‘he time has come when Christendom should repent in dust 
and ashes. Missionary progress is frightfully checked by the sins 
of Christian people. I need not characterize the barbarous Chinese 
exclusion bill; I need not speak of the rum traffic on the west coast 
of Africa, the whiskey and gunpowder of Christian commerce, or the 
forcing of the opium trade into China, or the miserable examples of. 
greed, pride and cruelty which have disfigured the name of Christian 
in India and Cathay. With Christian life as portrayed in Rudyard 
Kipling’s pictures of British character in India before him, we do 
not wonder that the student of the Vedas is not altogether fascinated 
with Christian civilization. May it not be under the blessing of 
God a means of pricking Christendom to the heart, to see itself 
rebuked in ‘‘ The Parliament of man, the Federation of the world” ? 

But the most cheering and valuable endorsements of our plans 
have come to us from missionaries in the thick of the fight, and while 
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the Parliament will do something to promote Christian unity and 
bridge the chasms of separation between the disciples of Christ, it will 
do much, I hope, to bring the non-Christian world before the minds 
and hearts of a selfish and indifferent Christendom. Speaking as a 
pastor, living in the capital of Western materialism, with all the world 
knocking at our doors and thronging our streets, let me here record the 
conviction that the divine way of building up the Kingdom of Christ 
in America is to engage with fresh ardor in efforts to Christianize 
India and Africa, Turkey and China. The heart that is aglow with 
a wise Christian patriotism must plead earnestly for foreign missions. 
If this Christian Endeavor movement shall become alive with foreign 
missionary enthusiasm, if it nourishes the self-sacrificing and obedient 
spirit which heeds our Lord’s command to “ go into all the world,” 
then we shall not appeal in vain for Christian work in our imperiled 
cities and on the vast and needy frontier. One chief hindrance to 
missionary progress is the misty unreality of the great heathen world. 
We scarcely think of them as our brethren. Many people’s interest in 
them, judged by their gifts, is hardly noticeable. I believe they will 
soon be brought nearer to our thoughts; I believe that the coming 
event is to stir a mighty and wide-reaching interest in the study of 
comparative religions, thereby strengthening the faith of disciples and 
quickening their benevolent impulses. Biblical Christianity, exhibited 
by the side of the systems of Buddha, Mohammed and Confucius, 
seems more divine than ever. ‘Those who appreciate most fully the 
truths of natural religion, are increasing their unselfish efforts to give 
to all the world the supreme and priceless blessings of the Christian 
Gospel. Professor Sampey, of the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Louisville, writes me: ‘‘ Let an honest effort be made to get 
at the facts of religious experience, and the truth of God will take 
care of itself.” Let no one fear that the solar orb of Christianity 
is to be eclipsed by the lanterns and rush-lights of other faiths! 

I believe that the Columbian Exposition in the general sweep 
of its plans, is fitted to fill our hearts with new Christian hopefulness, 
to astir in our souls a new sense of responsibility, and to quicken 
our minds with new perceptions “of the universal action and 
guidance and love of God.” It will contribute to the great end 
which Prince Albert pointed out at the first World’s Fair forty-one 
years ago, “the realization of the unity of mankind.” As I was 
looking the other day at the immense building for the Mines 
and Mining exhibits in Jackson Park, I was glad to see in the 
ornamentation of the grand southern portico, the words that are 
stamped on our national coins,—‘‘In God we trust.” And to the 
reverent mind, to him who sees God and the instrumentalities for the 
enlargement of His Kingdom, in the forces of material civilization, 
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even these displays of human progress and achievements in subduing 
and transforming nature will suggest inspiring and hopeful thoughts. 
It would be easy for the Biblical student to find appropriate 
Scriptural words to write on every structure in the World’s Fair. 
Below the gilded dome of the Administration Building, the master- 
work of one of the architects of this city, I would inscribe the words ot 
Isaiah: ‘“‘The government shall be upon His shoulders ;”’ over the 
Machinery Hall I would write: ‘‘ Every house is builded by some 
man, but he that built all things is God;’’ over the Transporta- 
tion Building I would write: “ Make straight a highway of our 
God ;”’ over the Palace of Fine Arts: “The gate of the temple 
which is called beautiful;” over the Agricultural Hall : ‘“ Behold, 
a sower went forth to sow;’’ over the Electrical Palace: ‘ His 
lightnings enlighten the world;’’ over the Woman’s Pavilion: 
“She stretcheth out her hand to the needy;” over the Horticul- 
tural Building: “I am the Rose of Sharon and the Lily of the 
valleys;” . . . . and over every closed gate, on Sunday morning, 
[ would inscribe, in letters of gold, for all eyes to see, the immortal 
statute wherein is rapt up the Christian future of America and of 
the world: ‘Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy.” . . 

General William Booth sends word from London: ‘f You have an 
opportunity of influencing the whole world with the spirit of our 
common Christianity without parallel in ancient or modern times.” 
“The Materials,” says the English Independent, “have been made 
ready for a New World Pentecost.” A few years ago Presi- 
dent Warren, of Boston, preached a sermon, wherein he imagined 
the assembling of a great convention in Tokio, a conference of 
the religious leaders of the Hastern world, the Buddhist, Brah- 
man, Parsee, Mohammedan, 'aoist, Shintoist and Confucian, met 
together to discuss the great problems of Faith, and to discover, 
if possible, the Perfect Religion. As the discussion proceeded 
they reached the conclusion that there could be only one perfect 
religion, that the perfect religion must reveal a perfect God, that it 
must assure man the greatest possible ultimate good, that it must 
bring God into the most loving and lovable relations with humanity, 
and that this could be achieved only by His taking upon Himself a 
human form and suffering for men. And it would have seemed that 
the Convention was talking something ideal, something which had 
never been actualized, had not the last speaker, the Buddhist leader 
of Japan, related the story of his own long mental unrest, and how, 
on the day before, he had learned, through the teaching of a brother 
who had seen many lands, that God had really come to earth, had 
revealed Himself through His Son, had furnished all the credentials 
needed by the eager intellect and the yearning heart, had centered 
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and glorified in Himself all the truths which Gautama had discovered 
beneath the Indian fig tree, and through the Cross, reared on an 
Asian hill-top, or Confucius in his long-wandering quest, had. offered 
deliverance from the guilt and love of sin, and had irradiated the 
sorrows and incompletenesses of earth with sure and golden promises 
of celestial peace and unwasting joy. The reverent dream of the 
Christian scholar will soon be an august reality. 

It will be a great moment in human history, as many have felt, 
when, for the first time, the representatives of the world religions 
stand side by side. May the Holy Ghost be the divine Apostle 
preaching Jesus to an assembled world! And that the fire from 
God may descend on these phenomenal conventions of His children, 
illuminating all minds and brightening all faces with gleams of that 
glory which shall cover the earth, should henceforth be our earnest 
and hopeful prayer. 


‘Before Jehovah’s awful throne, 
Ye nations! bow with sacred joy : 
Know that the Lord is God alone: 
He can create and He destroy. 


Wide as the world is Thy command, 
Vast as Hternity Thy love; 

Firm as a rock Thy truth shall stand, 
When rolling years shall cease to move.” 








Objects, Methods and Results of Higher Education in 
Our Mission Schools. 


BY REV. J. JACKSON, METHODIST EPISCOPAL MISSION. 


T is refreshing to see that higher education in connection with 
mission work in China is coming to be more and more recognised 

as an enterprise which ought to be undertaken by missionary societies, 
and that it is capable of becoming a powerful factor, not only in the 
general enlightenment of the people but in direct evangelistic work 
and in building up a strong and intelligent Church. We are still 
far behind our brethren in India and Japan in our appreciation of 
the importance of this subject; and that there are prejudices against 
it existing in the minds of a considerable number of missionaries, is 
not to be denied. A missionary who gives himself or is appointed 
by his Church exclusively to educational work, is still regarded by 
many as a man who has, to some extent, departed from the proper 
work of a preacher of the Gospel and become more or less secularised. 
But that, on the whole, opinion both at home and on the field, is 
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now more decidedly than ever in favour of pushing forward the 
educational enterprise, seems to be beyond question. The multiplica- 
tion of schools of higher grade during the past few years, the liberal 
gifts for their equipment and support, the formation of the China 
Educational Society for the purpose of unifying the work of these 
schools, all show that, right or wrong, the Church has made up her 
mind that this is the right kind of work to be done, and that she 
means to do it thoroughly. I for one think that the Church has come 
to a wise decision and that she will not be disappointed in the result. 

There can be little doubt, therefore, that educational work 
is destined to a much fuller development in China during the next 
few years; consequently it is of importance that we ask ourselves 
what object we have in view in prosecuting this work ? what are the 
best methods to be adopted for the purpose of attaining the end in 
view? and what will be the probable outcome of the whole? 
Methods, of course, will be largely determined by the object in view, 
and we shall discuss these two points under one head. 


Objects and Methods. 


When we inquire what should be the object of higher education 
in connection with mission schools, some will reply at once: Why, 
how can there be any doubt about the matter ? Of course the object 
should be to make Christians, to be sure! What other end could 
any man have in view who came to China as a missionary? But 
this, I venture to suggest, is hardly a sufficient account of the 
matter. That we all desire to make Christians of those with whom 
we have to do, whether they be young or old, rich or poor, in the 
school or out of it, goes without saying. But that this should be 
the Alpha and Omega of school work, its sole “raison de étre,” 
is more than I should feel at liberty to affirm; that this will be 
an object never lost sight of by the missionary in charge of a school, 
that it will be a subject of constant anxiety, of earnest longing and 

zealous endeavour, I fully believe; but that it ought to be the sole 
end of a mission school, I do not believe. 

First, then, I would say that the object of a mission school 
should be to give a good education, and that independently of the 
desire to see the students become Christians. This is but to fulfill 
an implicit engagement with those who enter our schools for the 
purpose of learning what we have to teach them. Ido not think it 
is at all excusable to practise any pious fraud on this subject. We 
build and equip our schools and announce them to the public as 
institutions where Western learning can be acquired, and we should 
be careful to carry out our engagements in such a way as to leave no 
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suspicion of mala fide on the minds of the Chinese. I have some- 
times heard it complained that our mission schools are too secular, 
that too much time is taken up in teaching Western sciences. It is 
thought by some that as we have these youths under our immediate 
care, here is a splendid opportunity for making them Christians, 
and that the smallest possible amount of secular should go along 
with the greatest amount of religious instruction, In other words, 
religion is the pill which the students are to be prevailed upon to 
swallow, and secular instruction the sugar-coating to makeit go down 
the more easily! It is certainly very easy to fall into this error, 
Our anxiety for the conversion of all who come under our influence 
will tend to cause us perhaps to consider all time as lost which is 
given to any other work than that which is generally regarded as 
strictly religious, and we may come to look upon so-called secular 
instruction as a necessary evil, and to content ourselves with doing 
as little of this as possible, and that little as only a means by which 
we can get a chance to make proselytes. Now, it seems to me that 
the secular education given in a mission school should be as thorough 
as possible; that just as when the sick are taken into a mission 
hospital the first business of the physician in charge should be the 
cure of the man’s disease, inasmuch as the hospital is opened and 
the sick man taken in for this avowed object, and men come with 
the understanding that the best possible shall be done for the relief 
of their physical ailments,—even so when we take students into our 
mission schools it should be our endeavour to give them the best 
that can be given in the way of secular instruction, and to make 
this an end in itself. We cannot afford to have our schools open 
to the charge of giving a mere smattering of education for the 
purpose of getting an opportunity to proselytize. 

Our methods of education should be such as to avoid unduly 
foreignising our students. Here is a real danger, and far from 
which I am afraid we have not altogether escaped. We are very 
liable to underrate all that is Chinese and to look upon everything 
foreign as so much superior to anything we find in China that we 
imagine the more the Chinese become like foreigners, the more they 
adopt of foreign manners and customs, the better it will be for them. 
Hence we sometimes see boys and girls in mission schools aping the 
foreigner, dressed in foreign hats, shoes and stockings, with very 
striking coloured foreign spectacles, walking the streets, the ob- 
served of all observers and the butt for the ridicule of their fellow- 
countrymen who find one explanation of the whole business, that 
this is wei-kwoh-kwei-ki, foreign custom. Iam sure that we shall 
never commend either our schools or our religion to thoughtful and 
intelligent Chinese by any such methods. We may bring ourselves 
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and our religion into contempt, but I opine this is hardly what we 
contemplate. Far better to close our schools than send out of them 
a lot of conceited popinjays dressed in fine feathers and present- 
ing a very absurd and ridiculous appearance before their fellow 
countrymen. 

It should also be our endeavour to develope the spirit of | 
patriotism in the minds of our students. In order to do this it is 
not necessary to cover over the faults and weaknesses of the present 
régime, but it is necessary while exposing these weaknesses to point 
out the good already existing. And surely all unprejudiced men 
will be able to find many things to admire, and to stir up in the 
minds of the rising generation a sincere desire to conserve the good 
and reform the evil. The crying need of China to-day is for reform- 
ers, reformers of the genuine type; not charlatans or revolutionists, 
but men imbued with the spirit of order and good government, 
possessed with a hatred of corruption and oppression, whether 
religious or civil. It is, to my mind, of the utmost importance 
that young men should leave our schools possessed with such a 
love of their country that they will be willing to work and suffer 
for its benefit and uplifting. Patriotism is not a very prevalent 
virtue in China, and enlightened patriotism hardly exists. ‘The 
national selfishness has eaten away the very heart of this virtue, and 
the rule is, “‘every man for himself.” It should be our endeavour to — 
correct this in the minds of the youth who come under our influence, 
by pointing out the great possibilities of an empire lke this, the 
nobility of all self-sacrifice which has in view the welfare of our 
country, by holding up to their admiration and urging their imita- 
tion of the examples of such true patriots as Moses and Paul, whe 
were willing utterly to efface themselves and to become anathema 
if they could only accomplish the salvation of their country. We 
often remark that if China is to be Christianised it must be by 
the instrumentality of the Chinese themselves; and it is none 
the less true that if China is to be regenerated politically, if she 
is to enter upon a new development of intellectual and moral pro- 
gress, the yeast must begin to work in the hearts and minds of 
the young educated men of China. And who can tell whether, if 
we are faithful in the discharge of our duty to the young in our 
schools and Churches, the little leaven which we put into this great 
mass of ignorance, superstition and corruption, shall not leaven the 
whole lump. | 

In order to the effective cultivation of this virtue of patriotism, 
it seems to me that education should be imparted through the 
medium of the Chinese language. One of the first evidences of the 
love of country is love of the mother tongue. How inseparable with 
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us is the love of country from the love of our native language ! 
How passionately and tenaciously have races struggling for national 
existence or independence clung to their native tongue, and how 
instinctively have they felt that the loss of this was the death-blow 
to their national hopes! Witness the struggle of the Celtic race in 
modern times, of the Hungarians and of the early English with 
the Normans. The decay of the national language has always been 
a symptom of the decay of the national spirit of independence. If 
we wish therefore to foster love of country in the minds of our 
students, we can best do it by educating through the medium of 
their own language, and by teaching them the capabilities of their 
mother tongue. I know that I am here upon debateable ground 
and have no wish to dogmatise. But so far as I myself am con- 
cerned I have little doubt upon the subject. I speak from both 
experience and observation when [ affirm that we can teach all that 
we are prepared to teach, Western science, history and theology, as 
effectively in Chinese as in English, and, if we undertake to do go, 
we shall be rendering a great service to the Chinese nation as a 
whole by helping them to develope the resources of their native 
tongue, and we shall escape the danger of so foreignising our 
students as to cause them to lose all sympathy with their history, 
traditions and national aspirations which they are likely to do (not 
necessarily, I grant) when they receive most of their training through 
the medium of a foreign language. It may possibly be easier for 
the missionary to teach his pupils English, than for him to acquire 
such a knowledge of Chinese as to be able readily to impart in- 
struction to his pupils in all branches in their own language. But 
we shall all agree that we are not concerned with what is easiest 
and most pleasant to the missionary, but with what is best to secure 
the welfare of the people whose enlightenment we seek. 

Another object to be constantly kept in view in the education 
given in our mission schools should be the development and training 
of conscience, Anyone who has had much experience in schools will 
bear me out when I affirm that there is a deplorable moral obliquity 
in many of, the students when they first come under our care. That 
there is in China some kind of a national conscience we readily 
grant; but that it is an enlightened one, quick to distinguish 
between right and wrong, recognising the true grounds of moral 
obligation, few, I believe, will contend. So far as my observation 
and experience extend, I conclude that the Chinese decide moral 
questions chiefly on the ground of expediency rather than on the 


ground of right ; and expediency means what is the most imme- 
diately advantageous from a purely selfish point of view. Chinese 
philosophy, when reduced to practice, is strictly utilitarian, I have 
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heard a definition of the three religions of China, which, though an 
exaggerated view, yet comes within sight of the truth. ‘‘ The three 
religions of China are a bowl of rice and two chop-sticks.” Neither 
do | think that we ought to be too severe in our condemnation of 
the Chinese for this aspect of their character. When we consider 
the conditions under which they live, the struggle they have to 
maintain to secure the common necessaries of life, we ought not 
to be surprised, however we may deplore the fact, that moral 
questions are determined chiefly on utilitarian considerations, and 
that the conscience is governed very largely by the requirements 
of the stomach. ‘The words of Coheleth are specially true in this 
country, “All the labour of a man is for his mouth.” 

The state of the case being thus, the development of an enlight- 
ened conscience, the quickening of the moral faculties, is certainly 
not one of the least of the objects to be ever kept in view by the 
Christian educationalist in this country. The task will prove to be 
sufficiently arduous, and when the utmost has been done, we shall 
have but too frequent cause for discouragement. But the greater the 
need, the greater should be our efforts to supply that need, though 
the difficulties are so great and the prospect of success not altogether 
hopeful. Very much may be accomplished by beginning early to 
train the minds of our students to feel the force of moral obligation. 
All departures from truthfulness, all attempts to deceive must be 
firmly, and sometimes severely, dealt with. Resort sometimes will 
have to be had to corporal punishment in order to impress npon 
them the sharp distinction between right and wrong. Some will 
perhaps demur, and say that we ought to bring about the end 
desired by love and moral suasion. Dr. Arnold somewhere says that 
boys in a school cannot be governed by love. If they were saints 
or angels they might, but being boys other methods will sometimes 
have to be resorted to. I have found the rod to bea very efficient 
agent in helping to develop the moral sense. The argumentum ad 
gudicium is often applied with much greater effect after the use of 
the argumentum ad baculinwm. In plain English, the monitor 
within the breast is found to speak much more authoritatively after 
a judicious application of bamboo. 

The study of Christian ethics is a plead discipline for deve- 
loping the moral sense, Moral philosophy as a branch of study 
should have prominence in all our higher schools. It is of immense 
advantage to aclass of young men to go through a book lke 
Alexander’s Moral Science with the comments that a teacher will 
know how to make, and the discussions on moral questions which 
will be thereby evoked. It will Le interesting to the teacher to see 
the gradual awakenment of conscience and to observe how new 
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views of duty dawn upon the mind, and clearer perceptions of the 
obligations of the moral law are obtained. The teaching in this 
department should be made as practical as possible, and the abstract 
principles of ethics should always be set forth in their relation to 
every day life. Under such instruction, though the difficulties are 
great and the discouragements many, real progress will be apparent, 
which will amply repay all the efforts put forth. 

We would draw attention in the next place to the importance of 
the Sabbath services as an educational agency in our schools. 
Attendance on these services will, as a rule, be compulsory, and every 
effort should be made to make them as attractive and impressive as 
possible. Special attention should be paid to the singing. It is 
often supposed that the Chinese have almost a total incapacity for 
Western music, and that itis a hopeless task to teach them to sing 
our Western hymn tunes well. This isa great mistake. They learn 
readily in our schools, where they have daily practice. In our insti- 
tution at Kiukiang we have excellent singing, and the students 
show their appreciation and enjoyment of a good tune by the 
heartiness with which they sing at public worshtp. Good tunes 
should be chosen, and the singing should not be confined to little 
ditties, such as are found in Sankey’s and other similar song-books. 
A higher class of tunes is greatly to be desired ; are learnt as easily 
and sung with accuracy and effect. We have now in our mission a 
fairly good church hymnal, and the use of it constantly at morning 
and evening prayers as well as at the Sabbath services, will prove 
very beneficial to the students. The preacher may often impress 
the subject of his sermon on the minds of his audience by carefully 
selecting suitable hymns bearing upon his theme. 

But the subject of chief importance in this connection is that of 
the Sabbath preaching. The college chapel pulpit, if rightly used, 
will impress and train the minds of the students in a way that is 
difficult to overestimate. There should always be a good effective 
preacher in connection with our higher schools, a preacher well versed 
in the language, so that he can use it as a ready instrument for im- 
parting divine truth, gifted with the power of adapting himself to the 
special needs of young people; a preacher who will throw his whole 
heart and soul into his sermons, who will not think that because they 
are only Chinese who listen to him, that therefore it is not necessary 
to be very particular about making careful preparation. The young 
peopie of our schools know and appreciate a good sermon when they 
hear one, and they are quick to perceive whether what is being given 
them has been well prepared or no, and the criticisms they make 
upon us sometimes would rather astonish than flatter us! The 
Chinese, as a rule, are good and attentive listeners, and, in our 
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schools especially the earnest and faithful preacher will never need 
to complain of listlessness or want of attention. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the importance of the subject we 
are now dwelling upon. What a mighty influence the pulpit has 
exercised as an educational force from the very beginning of the 
Christian era down to the present! How many of us can trace our 
first moral and intellectual, as well as our religious, awakening to 
the sermons we listened to in our early days! How we can trace the 
successive steps of our development to one and another of the devoted 
men of God, faithful pastors and teachers, under whose ministry it 
was our privilege to sit! And what the pulpit has been and is in 
Christian lands, what it has been to you and me, it may become to 
the young men and women who gather every Sabbath in our college 
chapels, and who look to us for mental and spiritual food. Itisa 
great privilege, as well as a great responsibility, to be allowed the 
opportunity of training those who are to be the future standard- 
bearers of the Gospel and of Western civilization in this great 
empire, and it behoves us to make the most of our opportunitiés. 

The pulpit can be made to enforce all the lessons of the class- 
room, and the preacher can bring all the studies of the week into a 
focus and make all secular knowledge burn and glow by turning 
upon it the light and heat of inspired truth. There will be no 
danger of our schools becoming too secular if we only know how to 
make use of the pulpit. Let us do all we can, both by precept 
and example, to create in our students the sentiments which 
existed in the mind of the inspired psalmist when he said: “ Lord, 
I have loved the habitation of Thy house and the place where 
Thine honour dwelleth. How amiable are'thy tabernacles, O Lord 
of Hosts.” 

Then it should be remembered, too, that we have many in our 
congregations whose hearts are turning towards the work of the 
ministry. They listen eagerly to the Sabbath sermon, and having 
comparatively few other helps they take the preacher as their 
- model, treasure up his sermons, imitate his style and sometimes even 
his manner. All these considerations should stimulate the preacher 
in our college chapels to do the very best he can and make the 
most of the unique opportunities which God and the Church have 
given him. 


[To be concluded next month.| 
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Collectanea. 


JapANESE InTeLLEcCT AND PuHysicat Conpiriow.—lIn intellectual 
powers the Japanese will compare favorably with the citizens of any 
country. In general mental make-up they are not unlike the French 
people, though differing from them in some points, But the standings 
taken by Japanese students in the colleges and universities of 
Europe and America, as well as in their own land, show that there 
is in these Japanese youth good timber to work upon. The physical 
condition of the Japanese is not what one might wish, and is said 
to be retrograding. ‘The average male Japanese is about five feet 
two inches in height and weighs about one hundred and twenty 
pounds, and has not a strong constitution. Between the Japanese 
male and female is about the same difference as between the Ameri- 
can male and female. But the Japanese does not know how to 
care for his body. The missionary in Japan, whatever his special 
work may be, has a great duty to perform in teaching the Japanese 
around him how to take care of what strength they have and 
save further retrograding.—Rev. D. S. Spencer, in Gospel in 
All Lands. 


9 Se 


Curist as AN Ipgat.—Mr. Larsen, in the Dansk Missions-Blad 
for June, gives an interesting account of the conferences held in 
Madras with educated young Hindus, Christian and heathen. Once 
the subject was “The Ideal Life.” A young Christian read a 
paper upon it. Then a young heathen, an engaging person and 
fluent speaker, rose. He declared that one could not lead an ideal 
life without a visible ideal, and he could find no other than Jesus 
Christ. To the expostulations of his heathen companions, then 
and at the next meeting, he made no other answer than that, so he 
thought and so he must speak. To the question now, whether he 
is about to become a Christian, Mr. Larsen replies: “He may be 
not far distant from desiring baptism, though I do not believe 
so. But certain I am, he has nota glimmering idea what it is to 
become a Christian. ‘The distance is heaven-wide between owning 
Christ as an ideal and accepting Him as a Saviour.” 


x * x 


A Deatn-BEep.—Late in the summer of 1891, says missionary 
J. Flad, a heathen Chinese lay a-dying. When his friends observed 
that soon there would be “no more breath in his nostrils,” they 
carried him into the court-yard, there to await death (in accordance 
with the universal custom). The relatives had already come in 
full force, and had begun to raise the sad and yet childish ery 
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of lamentation, when suddenly the half-dead man rose upon his 
couch and exclaimed, as he looked round on all present : “ Devils 
many, even to the moment of death!” The son, terribly frightened, 
tried to pacify the dying man, but in vain. The father begged 
earnestly that they would fetch the Christian who lived next door, 
that he might come and pray with him and drive the devils away. 
And presently this man, a worthy peasant, came, and the crowd 
of onlookers wondered what comfort his presence and prayers would 
procure for the departing soul. All their life long the Chinese 
are in fear of spirits and devils. 
* ‘ * 

“Mere Worps” are Monuments.—It constituted one of the 
greatest achievements of Oriental scholarship to have proved by 
irrefragable evidence that the complete break between East and 
West did not exist from the beginning ; that in prehistoric times 
language formed really a bond of union between the ancestors of 
many of the Eastern and Western nations, while more recent dis- 
coveries had proved that in historic times also language, which 
seemed to separate the great nations of antiquity, never separated 
the most important among them so completely as to make all 
intellectual commerce and exchange between them impossible. 
These two discoveries seemed to him to form the highest glory of 
Oriental scholarship during the present century. What people 
called ‘‘mere words,” were in truth the monuments of the fiercest 
intellectual battles, triumphal arches of the grandest victories won 
by the intellect of man.-—Prof. Max Miller, from Address before 
Congress of Orientalists. ; 
x * x 

Cuina Anpd Inp1A.—There are two countries only which 
really remained absolutely isolated in the past—China and India, 
It is true that attempts have been made to show that the 
Chinese influenced the inhabitants of India in very ancient 
times by imparting to them their earliest astronomy. But Biot’s 
“arguments have hardly convinced anybody. And as to Chinese 
porcelain being found in ancient Egyptian tombs, this, too, has 
long been surrendered for lack of trustworthy evidence. For the 
present, therefore, we must continue to look upon China and 
India as perfectly isolated countries during the period of which 
we are here speaking. But though in the eyes of the historian 
the ancient literature of these two countries loses in consequence 
much of its interest, it acquires a new and peculiar interest of its 
own in the eyes of the philosopher. It is entirely home-grown 
and home-spun, and thus forms an independent parailel to all the 
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other literatures of the world. It has been truly said that the 
religion and the philosophy of India came upon us like meteors 
from a distant planet, perfectly independent in their origin and 
in tkeir character. Hence, when they do agree with other reli- 
gions and philosophers of the ancient world, they naturally inspire 
us with same confidence as when two mathematicians, working 
quite independently, arrive in the end at the same results. China, 
one of the isolated countries of antiquity, was soon touched by 
the rising stream of Buddhism, and thus brought for the first time 
into contact with India and the rest of the world. The first waves 
of Buddhism seemed to have reached the frontiers of China as 
early as the third century (217 B. c.), and so rapid and constant 
was its progress, that in 61 B. c. Buddhism was accepted by the 
Emperor Ming ‘Ti as one of the three State religions of China.— 
Idem. 
* id % 

THe Retiatous Tracr Lrrvrature or THE CHINESE.—It is well 
known that the Chinese are a people who write and read books. 
But that they prepare religious tracts and distribute them partly 
gratis, partly below cost price, may be less known to our Western 
public. I use purposely the word “tracts,” for the very name 
which the Chinese give to this branch of their extensive literature 
shows how closely the books, pamphlets and essays which are 
comprised under it are related to the productions and publications 
of our tract societies) They call them “ R‘uen-shi-wén,”’ 1. e@., 
“ Literature to exhort the world.” 

Considering the fondness of the Chinese for scribbling, the 
difficulty of their examinations, the great multitude of competitors, 
the height and frequency of the examination fever, it is not surprising 
that the number of their tracts is “legion.” As to their size, also, 
the greatest variety prevails. The whole of this literature may, 
however, be divided into three categories. ‘There are, in the first 
instance, tracts in which moral exhortations are predominant, and 
religion stands in the background. Secondly, there are those in 
which, on the contrary, religion is the main subject. To this kind 
belong prayers, litanies, descriptions of the Buddhist and Taoistic 
hell, &c. It would seem that the first class is made up for the 
most part by genuinely Chinese—i. ¢., orthodox—Confucian tracts, 
whereas the second comprises rather productions of Buddhistic or 
Taoistic origin. ‘There is a third class of tracts, in which it is just 
as difficult to separate the elements of the diverse religious systems 
extant in China as in the hearts and lives of the Chinese themselves. 

As it happens amongst us that good people, but perhaps more 
the writers than the readers of tracts, think those the best which 
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contain a great many texts from the Bible strung together, so there 
are among the Chinese likewise ‘good books,” which owe their 
existence to reverence of the classics. One book, which belongs to 
this class, is called “‘ Jewelled Mirror for Illuminating the Mind,” 
containing proverbs and extracts from the classics. Another collection 
of proverbs, however, is still more popular, viz., “Words of the 
Wise, Augmented Edition.” This insignificant little book I have 
met with in the most obscure market-places and villages. It is the 
“primer” of the poor village boys, who generally go to school only 
during a few months in winter and spring, and hence bear the 
nickname “ spring-frogs.” The majority of the country people in 
China with whom I came in contact, even such aS could not read, 
knew it by heart. Children of citizens, however, and scholars were 
offended to be asked about it, because it is not classical. 

Three of the most important tracts are the following :—(1) “The 
Book of Actions and their Retributions by the Grand Supreme” (ie, 
the deified founder of Taoism, Lao Tzit); (2) “A True Scripture to 
awaken the World, by the Holy Imperial Prince Kwan Foo-tzit” (i.e., 
the God of War); (3) “A Treatise on the Secret Law of Retribution 
by the God of Literature.” These treatises have for their object the 
elucidation of the doctrine of future retribution. The good are 
rewarded and the bad are punished, but the reward and punishment 
both take place in the sphere of time, as the natural or providential 
results of conduct. If the reward due for well-doing and the 
punishment due for ill-doing were not all received by the individuals 
in their lifetime, there remains a floating balance of happiness and 
honour, or suffering and shame, hidden away somewhere, to be paid 
over in providence to their descendants respectively. ‘The various 
editions of these three tracts are innumerable, they having appeared 
from time to time in almost every conceivable size, shape and style of 
execution. Many commentaries have been written upon them, and 
they are frequently published with a collection of several hundred 
anecdotes of the marvellous, and pictorial representations are appended 
to illustrate every paragraph seriatim. 

It is a remarkable fact that the majority of the authors of these 
tracts, even the Confucianists, seek to give weight and importance to 
their moral teaching by the authority of the gods, representing them 
as divine revelations and inspirations. Of some of those tracts, not 
only the contents, but the whole book are said to be inspired; it is 
pretended that cover and everything else have been received from a 
god or genius. This is, for instance, the case with the ‘ Divine 
Panorama,” and appears from one of its pictures. This shows that 
religion is, in China, as everywhere, the backbone of morals. 
Considered from a broad Christian point of view, these tracts contain 
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many good words, even some deep truths. But by the side of these 
we notice sayings and exhortations which sound to our ear most 
ridiculous and childish, and doctrines that are obviously false and 
erroneous. Frequently detailed descriptions of vices are given, which 
remind one of the sermons preached by the Capuchins in mediaval 
times, or of our modern sensational novels and newspaper accounts of 
criminal cases. Itis questionable if men are made better by any of 
these —Abridgment of a Lecture by Prof. Hichler, in the Chronicle. 





Missionary Arithmetic. 


BY REV. JOHN ROSS, MOUKDEN, MANCHURIA. 


a4 IGURES can be made to prove anything.” But not if all 

the figures, and all the facts bearing upon the figures, be 
made factors in the calculation. Standing before a restaurant in a 
busy city between the hours of 12 and 1, you count 200 people enter. 
To ascertain how many patronize that house during the day your 
calculation would be greatly at fault if you merely multiply by 12. 
Equally faulty are all calculations as to the future progress of mis- 
sions based on the numbers annually joining the Christian Church 
throughout the world, or the proportionate percentage of baptisms 
into the Church and of births into the world. The Secretary of the 
Missionary Conference in London was, I think, the first to ery out 
alarm because of the apparent hopelessly large increase of heathen 
born into the world during the present century, compared with the 
number of people added from heathenism to the Christian Church. 
The comparison is a fallacious one, which I would not have thought 
it needful to question but for similar statements made in other 
quarters not a few. 

The birth rate is a quantity known with accuracy sufficient for 
statistical purposes. The number of people who publicly profess 
Christianity is not, and in the nature of the case cannot be, a quantity 
on which can be based estimates with the same approximate statis- 
tical accuracy. Hence reasoning from the comparative growth of 
both in the past century must fall to the ground. For this reason- 
ing you must take for granted that the Power which, like the wind, 
bloweth where it listeth, will work in the future as in the past, not 
only as to method but as to extent. As to method, we are con- 
vinced that in the future the work will go on asin the past; as to 
the numbers known to be influenced, we are equally convinced that 
it will not. Indeed, it 1s well-kuown to some of us that it is working 
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widely and effectually where no statistics can for the present trace 
it. In order that such argument be worthy of serious consideration 
you must infer, 1st, that the number of baptized people includes all 
who are saved believers, and, 2nd, that the number of baptized 
people in the future will bear the same proportion to hearers, 
enquirers or preachers, asin the past. Those who are best acquainted 
with the workings of God’s Spirit and the illuminating power of 
God’s truth, will be the first to deny the accuracy of both inferences. 

Can anyone who knows the present condition of India, and who 
knew its condition twenty years ago, really believe that the number of 
Christians in India will increase for the next generation in just the 
same ratio to its population or its native Church as in the past ? 
Does it need more than the merest superficial acquaintance with 
India to see that the whole country is being profoundly agitated by 
the fermenting leaven of Christianity? What are the attempts, 
ever growing more numerous, made by earnest Brahmans to modify 
their Brahmanism into closer conformity to Christianity but so many 
proofs that Brahmanism in its innermost stronghold is hearing and 
trembling at the undermining blows of Christian truth? It cannot now 
treat Christian teaching with the sneering contempt of former times. 
The whole mass of India, and especially of young India, is, in spite of 
itself, being moved slowly but surely in the direction of Christianity, 
which may indeed there assume an external aspect different from 
our Western forms ; but faith in the living God through the crucified 
Saviour will be its living soul. What then if there be millions born 
in India every year while only thousands are as yet baptized? For 
the whole mass of Indian society is being gradually enveloped in a 
Christian atmosphere which is growing in strength with every year. 
No one looking below the surface of mission work in India and 
understanding the force of the great changes already introduced 
into the country by means of Christianity, will be surprised if within 
twenty years hundreds will be baptized there for the units which now 
enter the Church. Precisely the same language and the same 
reasoning apply to China, where they who understand Christianity 
and are secret believers greatly outnumber those who have boldly 
made a public profession by baptism, 

Twenty-one years ago, outside the Romish Church, which does 
not believe in preaching to the heathen and which seems in 
members to be stationary, there was, as far as I am aware, no 
one in Manchuria who knew anything of Jesus except that he was 
ruling king of ‘“‘ Westerndom” and had serious designs against the 
liberty of China. Within this interval, about 3000 people have been 
baptized into the Presbyterian Church. But, from what I learn, 
thousands seem to be secret believers and hundreds of thousands 
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know the outlines of Christianity and are respectful learners of its 
- doctrines. Whatever then the rate of increase of population, whether 
by birth or immigration, even the existing Christian agencies, with 
their inevitable growth, will be able within twenty years to bring 
the Gospel within the reach of most of the millions of Manchuria. 

The manner in which this work is carried on may be illustrated 
by an incident related to me quite recently. A Chinaman happened 
to be sojourning with a family in the North, who were believers but 
unbaptized. The stranger was here instructed in Christian truth 
and he became a believer. He was baptized, went to a remote 
region, whence he soon wrote to the missionary who had baptized 
him asking him to go there to baptize thirty persons who had 
become believers. These have since been baptized and require only 
further instruction to make them all workers like the man who 
brought them the message of God’s grace. This process is con- 
tinually repeated, and every believer, baptized or unbaptized, becomes 
a new lump of leaven acting upon his whole neighbourhood. 

It is erroneous, therefore, to assume the number of baptisms in 
the past as the ratio of increase in the Christian Church for the 
future. At a constantly increasing number of points the mass of 
heathenism is being quietly and surely leavened by Christian truth, 
and is preparing for a harvest, compared to which anything that has 
occurred in the history of the past century will be dwarfed into 
insignificance. Let therefore the heathen population of the world 
increase by even 10 % per annum; the Christian Church need experi- 
ence no alarm. But there is the loudest possible call to discretion 
as to the representatives she sends forth to do her work. The most 
important duty of the foreigner is then to instruct, stimulate and 
guide the native Church to exert itself in preaching the Gospel. 
Not by might nor yet by numbers is God’s battle to be won. He 
has clearly indicated that under the guidance of the earnest, believ- 
ing, wise Gideons of the West He will give the victory to the 
“three hundred ”’ native converts who go in His name. 





> 


How Should we Preach to the Heathen ? 


FEW weeks ago we adverted in our editorial columns, to a 
deliverance on the general subject of missions to non-Christian 
people, which was lately made by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
leading dignitary in the-Anglican Communion, and its representative 
man, in which he had given some grave counsels to the men who are 
carrying the Gospel of Christ into the midst of the nations who know 
it not. The sum of this arehiepiscopal advice to missionaries was 
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that they should be very respectful to the systems of religion 
prevalent among the people to whom they went, and should endeavor, 
by a careful study of these ancient forms of faith, to discover and 
draw forth the essential principles of all religion contained in them, 
and from these to lead the minds of the devotees of these faiths to 
that true, higher and more perfect religion which bears the name of 
Christ. As we remember the words of the deliverance, it was 
directed for the most part to the guidance of those who were to labor 
in the Gospel in Mohammedan countries, and who were charged to 
remember that many sound principles and correct moral precepts are 
to be found in the Koran. The tone of the whole discourse was 
apologetic as far as the old religions of the unchristianized nations 
were concerned, and dissuasive of any bold crusade against them as 
systems which are false and destructive to their followers. 

We refer again to these counsels of the Anglican prelate chiefly 
for the purpose of placing in contrast with them a late utterance of 
another leader of Christian thought in Great Britain. They are 
contained in a charge given to a young man who had just been 
ordained as a missionary to China. It was delivered by the Rev. 
Principal Rainy, of the Free Church of Scotland, who may be 
rightly accepted as a representative man of Scotland, and whose 
words indicate the prevalent opinion of religious people in Scotland 
in regard to the methods to be used in the preaching of Christianity 
to men whose present religions must be necessarily and at once 
antagonized. Dr. Rainy suggested no half-way measures to the 
young minister, as at all helpful in bis encounter with the various 
religious systems he would meet with in China. He distinctly warned 
him that his appearance in that land, and his first words, as a 
missionary for Christ, would necessarily awaken discomfort and 
uneasiness, passing soon into direct antagonism. 

“You go to these people,” said he, “to claim them in a 
stranger's name. You carry a message that must unsettle and 
perplex. It is a message of good tidings, and if would need to be so. 
It will prove a serious question for these men and women, how they 
are to deal with life on these new terms. Your message, if it is 
entertained, will set them at variance with those with whom they 
were at peace before. Life and all it contains they are to subject toa 
new law and a new influence. If your message is genuinely received, 
they must give up all, that they may receive and own One. They are 
to do it at the call of a stranger from an alien land, a stranger with 
alien ways. In this character, and on this mission, you have to deal 
with the rooted strength of modes of thought and feeling, which 
have not ovly grown into each mau from his birth, but which 
pertain to a great and complex social system, ancient, far-streteh- 
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ing, constituting the earth, and sky, and atmosphere in which these 
people dwell.” 

Dr. Rainy did not counsel his young brother, to whom he was 
speaking, to ignore the difficulties in his way, or to try the poor 
expedient of concealing from the men to whom he preached the 
greatness of the change required of them. He did not exhort him to 
study the works of Confucius, that he might discover how much there 
was in his maxims, or in his moral sentiments, which agreed with the 
teachings of Jesus. On the contrary, he was very clear in the avowal 
of his belief that the words of the missionary to the people to whom 
he was going would mean for them a surrender to a new Master, and 
the sudden entering upon a new life. They would make an 
imperative demand upon them for immediate subscription to a 
Sovereign whose law would henceforth be the rule of their conduct, 
and to whom all present interests and possessions were to be gladly 
yielded as Lord of the soul and Owner of the man. You are so to 
preach Christ, said Dr. Rainy, that all may feel that “nobody, not 
the unlikeliest, had a right to reject him. He was a man for them, 
for the worst of them . . . He was meek, yet he spoke as a 
king—the King; and when we own his power, and submit to his 
sceptre, there should arise for us, also, a sense of Christ’s right, his 
immediate and unconditional right to universal, thankful, trustful 
submission from all kinds of men. You do not go forth merely to 
negotiate with men about their interests, or to debate the views that 
may be taken of these. You are an ambassador of Christ, and bear 
everywhere the message of a King.” 

The contrast between this method of setting forth the claims of 
Christ upon all men and the method which is suggested in the 
counsels of the Archbishop is obvious. Which of them most fully 
resembles the preaching of the men whom Christ instructed and sent 
forth, and who “ went everywhere preaching the Word,” we think we 
may safely leave the readers of the New Testament to decide.—The 
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The First Chinese Christian Endeavor Society in the World. 
BY REV. G. H. HUBBARD, A. B.C. F. M. 


HE first of September number of Zhe Golden Rule, the inter- 
national representative of the Young People’s Societies of 
Christian Endeavor, published in Boston, Mass., gives an account 
of the formation in July last of the first Chinese Christian Endea- 
vor Society in San Francisco. The last two sentences are: ‘At this 
meeting a society was formed of twenty-one active members, the 
first Y. P. S. C. H. among the Chinese in San Francisco, and it may 
be in the world. ‘The first but by no means the last.” 

Now it may be of interest to some of the readers of Tus 
RecorpeEr to hear about C. E. work in Foochew, especially now that 
the Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D., President of the United Societies, 
is making a tour of the world in the interest of Christian Endeavor. 
Leaving San Francisco the 19th of August after visiting New 
Zealand, Australia and Japan, he hopes to be in Shanghai the 2nd 
of December and in Hongkong Dee. 25. 

The first Chinese Society of Christian Endeavor was formed at 
Foochow, March 29, 1885, after several preliminary meetings had 
been held to educate our Christians up to the idea. At that time 
our Christians, excepting those in mission pay, were doing next to 
nothing in a social Christian way for the advance of the kingdom, 
and naturally our missionaries and native helpers were very much 
discouraged. 

Having just come from the United States I was besought 
to help devise something, if possible, to arouse our members to 
Christian work. Papers from home were reporting the good work 
of societies of Christian Endeavor then being rapidly formed in the 
States. I had helped in the formation of a society the year before, 
and being in possession of a copy of Father Endeavor Clark’s little 
book, “The Children and the Church,” written to explain the 
formation and working of societies of Christian Endeavor, I was 
prepared, English-wise, for the work in China, but four months in 
Chinese found me still a babe in speech; however, Miss Newton had 
the language and the power to interpret common English into 
forcible and convincing Chinese. 

We gathered first in the apartments of the new missionary, 
A desire to see and hear something new brought a goodly number 
together for our introductory meetings, increasing with each suc- 
ceeding meeting as we urged each one to bring some other person 
in. So that ere long the rooms were too small, and we adjourned to 
larger quarters in the parlors of our Girl’s Boarding School 
teacher’s residence. In the course of a year or two these, too, were 
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outgrown, and it was found expedient to adjourn to the church, 
where the meetings have since been held. The social aspect of the 
meetings at the church has been materially helped on by the manner 
of seating. The prime order of the regular service has been broken 
up. The leaders are brought down from behind the pulpit rail and 
placed on a level with the audience, whose seats are arranged in a 
semicircle about them. ‘The president occupies the seat on one side 
of a small table and the leader is seated on the opposite side. 

It would require too much space to print a copy of the con- 
stitution in English. ‘Those who wish can get a copy for five cents 
by sending to the Pub. Dept. U.S. C. E., No 50 Bromfield Street, 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. ‘Twenty-five other leaflets on various sub- 
jects relating to Endeavor work, are ready and can be obtained for 
a slight sum (60 cents). We found it difficult to decide upon a 
proper name for the society in Chinese—but have done fairly well 
with the one used, He JR}. Very likely a better name can be 
devised. We have divided the members into three classes—Active 
= 2 @& ZK, Associate 4 WB and Honorary ¥ Ff. The honorary 
members are those who would like to take the full pledge to attend 
regularly, but cannot on account of age or living at a distance or 
other hindrance. This class of members is not provided for in the 
home societies so far as I know. Onur officers are: a President 
@ 2, a Vice-President fi] BB and a Secretary 3 #8. Of committees 
we have but four: the Prayer-meeting Committee me wz S, 
the Look-out Committee B #8 Bf, the Relief Committee fj RZ 
Bf and the Flower Committee #R 7E Z% BH. Officers and committees 
are elected for six months. We have had but three persons on 
each committee. lor a badge and reminder, a little picture frame 
with instructions was given to each member of the committees. 
The names of successive committees have been written on the back 
of the frame. 

We have now three flourishing societies in Foochow city and 
suburbs, and a junior society in the Girl’s Boarding School. At 
our out-stations so few church members live near to our chapels, 
the few societies started have not as yet made great advance, 
As the membership increases near at hand, evening meetings bring 
as many as ten Christians together. Christian Endeavor methods of 
conducting meetings are the best, to my knowledge, both for church 
members and enqnuirers. If this brief and very incomplete presenta- 
tion of Christian Endeavor methods but enlist the attention of the 
readers of Tar Recorper so that those who have begun on similar 
lines may be led to give their experience for the benefit of all who 
are seeking for good, better and best methods in soul-saying and 
soul-culture, the writer’s object will have been attained. 
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In sMemoriam. 
THE LATE REV. J. W. LAMBUTH, D.D. 


It is a cause of devout thankfulness to God that to this his servant 
was granted the privilege of labouring nearly forty years in Eastern 
lands. He arrived in China in 1854, and, with the exception of two 
furloughs, toiled constantly and actively in the missionary field. His 
father and grandfather were both Wesleyan pioneers, the latter visiting 
the scattered settlements in the Mississippi valley, and the former 
preaching to the red men of the forest and afterwards ministering to a 
large Church in the city of Mobile. The subject of this sketch. was born 
in Alabama, March 2, 1830, and graduated at the University of 
Mississippi in 1852. All of his professors have passed away, save the 
celebrated educator, the Rev. J. N. Waddel, D.D., LL.D. Teacher 
and pupil ever maintained the highest mutual sympathy and esteem. 
His father’s house possessed all the comforts of a Southern home with 
the added attractions that wealth bestows. The forests of the tal] long- 
leaf pine around the plantation abounded in game, and many a fine deer 
fell at the crack of young Lambuth’s rifle. After leaving college he 
studied law, when suddenly there came to him a “voice from Heaven.” 
It was an appeal of Bishop Andrews in behalf of China. He immediately 
offered his services and was ordained in 1853 at the Mississippi 
Conference and commissioned to go to Peking!!! Before embarkation 
he was married to Miss Mary Isabella McClellan, a relative of ex- 
President Cleveland, and started on a voyage of six months around the 
Cape. He resided 33 years in Shanghai and witnessed the rise and 
growth of this Eastern metropolis. In 1862 he returned to the U.S. A. 
on furlough and saw his beloved father once more in the flesh. He heard 
the bombardment of Vicksburg, and, as the successful army under General 
Grant was approaching, he returned to China, having lost his little 
daughter Nettie by scarlet fever while at home. His other furlough was 
in 1880-81, when from a too protracted residence in a malarial clime, 
he was physically so weak that he could visit few of the Churches, and 
therefore experienced only in a limited degree the joyful welcome tendered 
the returning laborer. 

Few missionaries have been called upon to stand as he did, alone 
on a heathen shore with no help or assistance from his native land. — 
An empoverished Church, owing to the reverses of a cruel war and a 
Board embarrassed by debt, left him to struggle for years with no financial 
aid from home. His true and faithful wife supported the family by 
teaching school and taking boarders, and left him free to devote himself 
to “prayer and the ministry of the word.” These twelve or fifteen years 
stand prominent as an illustrious example of heroic self-sacrifice. The 
Methodist Church in Kiangsu was planted by those who endured 
hardness as good soldiers of Jesus Christ. With the toils and the trials, 
mercies and blessings were richly intermingled. 

When the young evangelist was first starting to China, a venerable 
preacher said to him, “Those other strong men (of the party) will stand 
the climate ; you are too weak.” The ‘strong men,” decades since, went 
back to their native land. The inquiry comes, How could one of feeble 
constitution carry on an active ministry in a trying climate for so 
long a time? The answer is, By rigidly observing the laws of health. 
Mrs. L. always saw that the table was provided with a great variety 
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of nutritious and inviting food. He never started on a trip without 
several changes of raiment. His foreign house-boat was comfortable 
in the most inclement weather, and he ate warm and pleasant food when 
on his journeys. In a word, his long missionary life was due to the 
care of his good, sensible wife, who looked well to the ways of her 
household, stretching out her hands to the needy, having strength and 
honor as her clothing, her children rising up and calling her blessed and 
the heart of her husband safely trusting in her. 


In their house the stranger was always welcome. Our departed 
friend was truly ‘a lover of hospitality.” Years ago there were no 
“Missionary Homes” in Shanghai, and those from other places embarking 
or disembarking often tarried under their roof. The beloved home 
received the benedictions of hundreds of faithful workers. I am sure 
the Northern Methodist Mission will give a hearty “ Amen” to what 
is here said. Once, on account of the illness of Bishop Wylie, the 
Central M. E. Conference convened in their house. Fond memories 
linger in the hearts of many laborers throughout the eighteen provinces. 
The sick from the interior always had a welcome, and angels ministered 
at the Chen-ka-moh-gyiao. The writer speaks of that which he knows, 
as four of his children there first saw the light, and from the home of the 
Lambuths the first born was borne to the cemetery. It was here we 
enjoyed the fruition of the hundred-fold promise to those who go far 
hence to the Gentiles. 


The key to the life of this pioneer Wesleyan was the conviction that 
Christ sent him “to preach the Gospel; not with the wisdom of words, 
lest the cross of Christ should be made of none effect,” and that “it 
pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to save them that believe.” 
He never failed to testify against the worship of ‘stocks and stones.” 
He once was heard to say, “If I have only a few minutes to preach at a 
place I tell them not to worship idols.” His earnest manner impressed 
the heathen, and his gentle persuasive voice touched many a heart. His 
preaching was essentially evangelical, dwelling upon the necessity of the 
new birth of Christ dwelling in the heart by faith and of growth in grace 
by the power of the Holy Ghost. 


Bro. Lambuth’s nominal residence was Shanghai, but with the boat 
for his home, he visited the cities and towns of this great plain; on the 
canal bank speaking to those who passed by, pitching his tent in an 
open space in the town and holding all day services, or going from 
house to house, distributing tracts and exhorting the people. Once 
near Soochow he met near 100,000 T‘ai-pings on boats, each soldier 
with a flag—an army with banners, but they passed him without 
molestation. By means of the itineracy two of his most efficient preachers 
were brought to know Christ. While preaching once along the Grand 
Canal, a native who had heard street preaching on many occasions, came 
forward and advocated the truths of Gnpsnat: To those in feeble 
health he always prescribed ztineration. 


He was instrumental in planting the Gospel in many cities and 
towns, in some of these after years of continued effort. In Naziang, 
Kading, Wongdu, Tsingpu, Sunkiang and Quensan he built chapels. 
After Gordon drove the, rebels from Soochow, he obtained the use of 
a room with a clay floor, near the Ink Pagoda, and here regularly held 
services and administered the ordinances. Within a lz of this spot his 
mission now has a church, two hospitals, a college and a girls’ school, 
and six foreign residences. 
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Dr. Lambuth was an “all-round-about” missionary. He was the 
translator of an astronomy and a work on theology. His Christian 
books in Chinese number about twenty. He started in Soochow as a 
Boarding School what is now a flourishing college. When at home he 
daily held religious services in Mrs. L.’s girls’ school, from whence so 
many Christian women have gone forth. His most successful work, how- 
ever, was in selecting and training twelve or fifteen native preachers, one 
or two of whom preceded him to glory, the rest now ministering to their 
own people. These men look up to him as children to a father, and we 
have never heard more touching tributes than fell from the lips of these 
native brethren at a memorial service held at the recent conference. 

It was a bitter trial to leave the land of his adoption and long 
residence, and at the steamer part from a weeping group of Chinese clergy, 
but at the call of the Church he cheerfully went forth to a new field. To 
Bishop McTyiere he wrote: “ We thank you for the determination to open 
work in Japan. We shall go, leaning on the Omnipotent arm of God and 
seeking the guidance of the Holy Spirit.” The receptivity of the Japanese 
delighted him, and, though reduced to the necessity of speaking through 
an interpreter, he never ceased to teach and to preach. He was invited 
by families of wealth and rank to go to distant places, and on arrival 
would find a large congregation assembled like that in the house of 
Cornelius. He was blessed in seeing the SouthernMethodist Mission esta- 
blished in many of the important centres along the beautiful Inland Sea. 


Turning from this work to the man we can only speak of two of the 
leading traits of his character. One of these is meekness. He was the 
most distinguished exemplar of this grace that it has ever been our 
privilege to meet. All the lovelier traits of the Christian were manifest 
in his daily walk and conversation. He was “ gentle, shewing all meek- 
ness unto all men.” ‘“ Love, joy, peace, long suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, temperance” were the fruits of his holy life. A Chinese 
minister in a public gathering mentioned two instances which happened 
years ago. One was when he himself had the key to the chapel in the 
city ; he was a half hour late, and found (when he reached there) the house 
full of people listening to preaching, and learned from a neighbor that 
Mr. L. had to climb in through a window. Another time, having an 
appointment to meet him at nine o’clock at a village chapel, he overslept 
himself and found on arrival that the Presiding Elder had walked for a 
length of time up and down in front of the door and finally had to leave 
the place. In both these instances for days afterwards he expected a 
reproof but none came. The undershepherd, however, never failed to 
reprove sin. In the house of God he was a rigid disciplinarian. 
‘Truly like Barnabas he was a good man. At his regular times for 
abstaining from food he came to the table and joined in cheerful talk, 
never appearing unto men to fast. He prayed and did net faint. He 
was a devout student of the word, and delighted specially in the devotional 
parts of the Bible. To engage in religious conversation was the habit of 
his life, and seemed as natural as sipping a cup of tea, One day two heathen 
were walking behind him. One said to the other, ‘Do you know who 
that is?” “No.” “That is Mr. Lambuth, and whenever you meet 
him he talks about Jesus.” The pagan took knowledge of the company 
he kept. As would be supposed he was ever bright and cheerful, and no 
clouds shut out from his soul the beams of the Sun of Righteousness. 

The other characteristic we will mention was his patient continuance 
in well doing. He was never idle. The secret of his great success lay in 
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his indefatigable industry. His home was a Gospel blacksmith shop, 
where the stroke of the hammer never ceased to be heard. <As an able- 
bodied young missionary in Japan said, ‘“‘O! he can do the work of three 
men!” Our friend was no genius; simply a regular, steady, plodding 
missionary, always at it, hard at it, long at it. A faithful servant, 
faithful unto death. 

He was much blessed in his family. His youngest son, Captain 
Wm. Lambuth, and family, reside in Atlanta, Ga. He there bought a 
home for his father, which the latter never occupied. His only daughter, 
Mrs. Park, is the wife of the “beloved physician” at Soochow. His 
eldest son, Rev. W. R. Lambuth, M.D., labored years in China, was the 
Superintendent of the Japan Mission, and now at home on account of the 
health of his wife, is acting as Field Secretary of Foreign Missions. A 
beautiful group of grandchildren played around his knee and received his 
loving attentions. 

At a meeting of the Quarterly Conference at Kobe he was taken with 
a chill, and, though urged to retire, remained till its close. It was the 
— beginning of an attack of pneumonia, which ended his life April 28, 1892. 
The death-bed scenes corresponded with the tenor of a consecrated life. 
Two days before his departure (after a trying night) he greeted a brother 
minister: ‘God. has been so good to me.” He soon after quoted the 
words, ‘When I am weak, then am I strong.” ‘Strong in faith?” was 
asked. ‘No, strong in Christ,” the reply. To the native Church he sent 
the message: “The Lord is with me all the time; be faithful unto the 
end.” ‘To his absent brethren he sent word, ‘‘ Whether I see them or not, 
it makes no difference; they are all the same to me. I want them 
so to live that the Lord will be with them to the last day of their 
missionary life.” 

As his children in China were on an itinerant tour, the cablegram 
failed to reach them, and they arrived just a few hours after their father 
had fallen asleep. While his physical strength was rapidly failing he 
remarked, ‘This is a time when I should like to have the children with 
me” but the Lord caused his faith to triumph and he sent the message, 
‘‘T have been waiting for you and expecting you, but if I do not see you, 
all is well. Whatever the Lord sees best, it is all well.” To the dear 
partner of thirty-nine years he whispered, “I leave you with the Lord. 
He will take care of you. Yes, and I will be waiting and watching for 
you and the children.” 

He often exclaimed, ‘Jesus is here,” “Jesus has come: He is 
right here, and I know it is Jesus.” He was not led through the dark 
valley, but stood on Pisgah’s top and caught views of the Heavenly 
Canaan. The last day, he said to his wife, “I have views of things that 
are indescribably beautiful: things that are opening up before me, coming 
and going, growing brighter and surer.” These glimpses of the New 
Jerusalem did not cause him to be forgetful of the Church Missionary. 
For two score years the man of Macedon had stood on the Pacific shore 
and cried to the South-land for help. With his latest breath he calls to 
the people of God, “I die at my post. We have a great work to do; 
send more men.” Let my last end be like his. 


Hamppren C. DuBosn, 


Southern Presbyterian Mission, 
Soochow, China. 
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Correspondence, 


QUERY. 


To the Editor of 
“THe CHINESE RECORDER.” 


Dear Str: Ina book, “The Reign 
of Christ on Earth,” by Daniel T. 
Taylor, I have come across the 
following passage (being part of an 
extract of a sermon by Robert Hort, 
A.M.) :— 

“Virgil in bis fourth eclogue de- 
scribes the renovation both of the 
physical and moral world, in a man- 
ner very little different from the 
Sacred Writings; and the Chinese 
philosophers entertain the same 
notions concerning the corruption 
and the future renovation of the 
world.” 

Is such the fact ? 

Yours faithfully, 
ENQUIRER. 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Dear Sir: I fear that exaggeration 
in mission literature is a growing 
evil in our day. One would think 
that sober, matter of fact state- 
ments and descripiions of circum- 
stances aid scenes were no longer 
palatable to the Christian public, 
There must be a constant straining 
after effect. You must create a sensa- 
tion in order to get a hearing. 
Your imagination must supply what 
the eyes do not see and the ears do 
not hear. Now, attractiveness in 
writing is as desirable and impera- 
tive as beauty in painting, but there 
is a wide difference between facts 
and fancies. A comparatively re- 
cent book by a young lady member 


‘of the largest Society in China, is a 


sample of the class of literature I 
complain of. It breathes an exceed- 
ingly fine spirit and is written in a 
most exquisitive style, and is there- 


fore a credit to the talented au- 
thoress, but it is not always true to 


fact. To take only one of the many 
examples : it mentions a number of 


provinces which are either in whole 
or in part without missionaries. 
The young authoress is only par- 
tially to blame for this exaggera- 
tion, because it is part of the stock 
and trade of the missionary society 
to which she belongs. I have no 
animus against this Society. I 
highly honour much of its work and 
respect many of its members, but I 
question the motive which magni- 
fies darkness and minimises light, 
which draws down your neighbour’s 
blinds and says the house is empty, 
or ignores your neighbour’s existence 
because he has not got a big brass 
plate on his front door and a flag- 
staff in his back yard. It is only 
because the statement has been 
made ad nauseam by the above 
Society that I trouble myself to 
correct it. Now what are the facts ? 
One of the provinces in question 
has 18 male European missionaries, 
about 30 stations and sub-stations, 
about 60 native agents and a 
Christian community of over 2000. 
As these statistics are within the 
reach of every missionary in China, 
ignorance of them is inexcusable. 
It looks like willful trading upon a 
credulous public, 
Yours, etce., 


TRUTH. 
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MORE ABOUT ANNOTATED SCRIPTURES. 
To the Editor of 
‘THe CHINESE RECORDER.” 


Dear Str: The appeal for an An- 
notated New Testament, which ap- 
pears in the Oct. No. of Tor Recor- 
DER, brings a matter of great 
importance before the missionaries 
of China. There can be no doubt 
that the earlier Shibboleth—“ The 
Scriptures without Note or Com- 
ment”—is heard less frequently than 
formerly. The inductive method 
here, as in many other spheres of 
life, has compelled some of us to 
examine the assumptions that have 
been our heritage, and many have 
come to the conclusion that the 
general distribution of unexplained 
Portions is not so productive of 
good as we had hoped. Of course 
considerable good must be effected. 
Recently a Chinaman who has a 
general knowledge of Christiani- 
ty, and who says that “he read 
books for thirteen years,” came 
into 

Class. 


<1, in Dr. 


my Sunday afternoon Bible 
We were reading Rom. 


John’s The 


in which he explained his 


version, 
way 
verse was very suggestive—of mis- 
tiness. More than once he miss- 
ed the point and meaning in a 
single verse, because, though he 
could read well enough, he could 
not catch the particular meaning of 
the words in this place, * 


Nor can the new translation 
which, when completed, will be the 
magnum opus of the recent Shang- 


*See remarks under Editorial Com- 
ment.—Eb. 
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hai Conference, for a moment make 
it less imperative that we have an 
Annotated Bible for our people. 
Indeed, it is probable that we shall 
need it as much as at present. If 
the new translation will give us an 
accurate rendering of the Hebrew 
and Greek into idiomatic Chinese, it 
will indeed be a noble work, and a 
work much needed, too. A careful 
study of the more difficult parts of 
the Old Testament—and the more 
difficult parts are of most value to 
our Churches—makes it quite clear 
that such a translation 1s needed. 
Take any verse at random—say the 
last clause of Psalm xiii. 3, PV 
Two get }. One version ren- 
ders this beautiful clause, fe He BE 
Lo 4; another, % KK TE FES 
ae Ay. Is either an exact render- 
ing of the Hebrew text? I trow 
Hupfeld venders it literally, 
“ damis ich nicht schlafe den Tod,” 
and then paraphrases it, “ damis 
enschlafe im den ‘Yod.” 
Cheyne’s translation is, “lest I sleep 
unto death.” But the translation, 
eagerly looked for, be it ever so 


not. 


ich nicht 


exact and rythmic, cannot explain 
difficulties, of which there are many; 
indeed always reproduce 
the admirable brevity, throbbing 
thoughts and veiled allusions of the 
original. It cannot and will not 
take the place of an Annotated 
Bible. We still need this for the 
use of our people and for distribu- 
tion among non-Christians, 


cannot 


Yours very truly, 
C. Bone. 


Canton, October 22nd. 
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Our Hook Cable. 


Medical Work of the W. Ff. M.S. 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
in Chinkiang, July 1891 to July 
1892, by Miss Lucy H. Hoag, M.D., 
is a brief but interesting account of 
much good accomplished “in His 
name.” 


Calendars for the New Year, of 
superior design and well printed, 
containing a variety of reading 
matter, are issued by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society ($5.00 
and $6.00 per 1000), the Central 
China Tract Society, Hankow, the 
Central China Methodist Episcopal 


Mission Press, Kiukiang ($2.00 
per 1000), and the Chinese Re- 


ligious Tract Society, 


($3.00 per 1000). 


Shanghai 





The Ministry of Chrost (VHF 
). Translated from the Eng- 
lish of C. H. M. Hongkong. An 
eloquent and tender appeal, the 
key-note of which is contained in 
these words: “In laboring for 
Christ, we should not stop to think 
how hard it is to serve men, but 
rather think how Christ has served 
us.” 





The Holy Church of Jesus Ex- 
horting the Age (YS Bf A FE A & 
iy fk FL), by Rev. C. H. Judd. 
Jesus First (46 4A HB fi), by Rev. 
D. N. Lyon. Two sheet tracts, 
excellent specimens of metrical com- 
position, issued by the Chinese 
Religious Tract Society, Shanghai. 





Minutes of the Seventh Session of the 


China Mission Annual Conference of 


the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
held at Soochow, Oct. 5-10, 1892. 
Shanghai: Presbyterian Mission Press, 
Statistical information embraces 
the following: number of churches 
9, value $22,816, parsonages 14, 
value $47,760, colleges 2, teachers 


13, pupils 256, day-schools 14 
teachers 15, pupils 316, number of 
school buildings 2, value $66,730. 
Of the Woman’s Board, there are 
—gitls’ boarding schools 3, teach- 
ers 8, pupils 56, day-schools 33, 
teachers 33, pupils 671, school 
buildings 4, value $19,790, contri- 
butions by foreign missionaries 
$677.96, by native members $257.54 
—total $935.50. The Secretary 
of the Board of Education says in 
his report: ‘The reports of progress 
all along the line of our school 
work is a cause of great gratifica- 
tion. We recognize this work as 
the right arm of the Church. We 
dare not say that it is first, for it is 
the Gospel of Christ that ‘is the 
power of salvation.’ But especially 
now while we are laying the founda- 
tion for future conquests, we must 
look to our mission schools to give 
us trained men to stand in the 
forefront.” 





Woman's Work in the Far Hast.  No- 
vember, 1892, Vol. XIII. No.1. Pres- 
byterian Mission Press, Shanghat. 

A variety of topics, interesting 
and practical, come under review in 
this number. The writers, for the 
most part, are persons of experience, 
and their thoughts are presented in 
attractive garb. One and all may 
learn something of value in the dis- 
cussion of Station Classes and the 
Best Method of Conducting Them, 
The Betrotha] and Marriage Cus- 
toms of China, Day-schools, Foot- 
binding, etc. The magazine is 
calculated to be very helpful to all 
lady missionaries and informing and 
suggestive to gentlemen who are at 
the pains to give it their attention. 
We hope to see its usefulness great- 
ly increased, which will necessarily 
depend upon a material enlarge- 
ment of the subscription list. Price, 
50 cts. a year for the two numbers, 


082 


with 10 cts. added when mailed to 
England or the U. 8S. No better 
investment of the fraction of a 
dollar could be made than to order 
this publication sent to individual 
friends or some missionary society 
at home. 


oo 


FB ith $8 4, Life of Wesley. By Mrs. S, 
Mocre Sites. M. E. M. Mission Press, 


Foochow, 1892. 

This is a carefully prepared his- 
tory, in very readable Wén-li, of the 
founder of Methodism. The Chap- 
ter Subjects include Wesley’s ances- 
try, his life as a child, public 
school-boy, student at Oxford, 
preacher and reformer, together 
with many incidents of his remark- 
able career. The author has 
supplemented sketches of some of 
his more distinguished  fellow- 
laborers : George Whitfield, Thomas 
Coke, Francis Asbury, Adam 
Clarke, John Fletcher. The work 
is an excellent specimen of bio- 
graphical lierature ; and we believe 
that there is need of a multiplication 
of books of this kind, illustrating 
by example to the native Church 
much that would never be learned 
from any other source. The volume 
is printed on white paper and has a 
number of fine illustrations. - We 
understand that an edition has been 
published in the colloquial. 


Report of the Hangchow Medical Mission 
an connection with the Church Mission- 
ary Society,for the year ending 1890-91. 
Shanghai: Printed at the American 
Presbyterian Mission Press. 1892. 
More than half the expenses of 

carrying on the hospital is sustain- 

ed by subscriptions and donations. 

The department of evangelistic 

work receives constant and effective 

supervision. Notwithstanding the 
popular excitement caused by the 
dissemination of anonymous pla- 
cards which characterized the year 

1891, among the best friends and 

protectors of the medical work were 

mandarins and soldiers from Hunan, 
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and the Report says: ‘‘We are 
glad of the opportunity of testifying 
that all Hunan men are not inimi- 
cal to foreigners.” The physician 
has never found a man bold enough 
to defend the use of opium, although 
perhaps one in every six or eight 
employs the drug. When the duty 
of “loving others” is preached, the 
people respond, “ Who sends opium 
into the country?” or, ‘ Where is 
your benevolence when you import 
such a drug?” The confirmed 
opium-smoker possesses almost no 
resolution or will-power, and lives 
in very great fear of death. The 
physical effects consequent upon 
the habit, especially among the 
poor, are obvious and baneful. 





Transactions of The Asiatic Society of 
Japan. Vol, XX. Part I. Yokohama, 
Shanghai, Hongkong, and Singapore : 
Kelly & Walsh, Limited. June, 1892, 
Price, $2.00. 


Previous to the recent introduc- 
tion of Western literature and 
science, there were three periods of 
intellectual development of the 
Japanese: (1) The period of Shinto 
and of pure native thought; (2) 
The introduction and prevalence of 
Buddhism, together with the Chi- 
nese civilization; (3) The period of 
Chinese philosophy as interpreted 
by the scholars of the 86 (Sung) 
dynasty in China. The school of 
Chinese thought, or the “ scientific 
philosophy,” met with no mean 
antagonist in the person of Rikuso- 
san, who sought to substitute an 
idealistic intuitionalism, insisting 
that his own nature and not the 
past should be the chief object of 
man’s study. As Socrates was 
succeeded by the illustrious Plato, 
so this philosopher had Oydmei for 
his first great follower. Born in 
the year 1472, a. p., Oy6mei achiev- 
ed renown through his conduct of 
military affairs, but most of all for 
his fine literary style and profound 
philosophical speculations, closing 
his earthly career in 1582. He 
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taught the existence of ‘ki” 
and “ri,” spirit and law, his con- 
ception of the former corresponding 
to the Stoic doctrine of ‘“ pneuma.” 
Ki is described as the essence and 
inner power of all things; not 
exactly a spiritual force, but com- 
parable to the air. Ri is the prin- 
ciple of nature, a real entity ; also 
the ‘‘ Way” or Reason. Itisa little 
surprising that Japanese scholar- 
ship has never produced an original 


and valuable commentary. Dev- 


otees of the orthodox philosophy 
have been content to accept un- 
questioningly politics, ethics and 
metaphysics as explicated by their 
foreign teachers. 1 wo supplement- 
ary volumes are made up of mate- 
rials for the study of Private Law in 
Old Japan. Numerons variations 
in theory and practice, according 
to locality, are noted, the laws not 
being exactly the same in all the 
provinces. In Totomikuniz, when a 
man becomes bankrupt he goes into 
retirement and places his family in 
charge of his relatives. The local 
officials, after selling the property, 
distribute the proceeds among the 
creditors; but the homestead is 
left untouched, so that the family 
name may not be cut off. A bank- 
rupt may live in his former home, 
but he goes out only by might or 
in disguise. His family is given 
in charge of his relatives; and even 
if a turn of good fortune comes, he 
is never allowed to fill any office 
involving authority over others. 
In respect of Vicinage, it is custom- 
ary in towns to allow the founda- 
. tion close up to the boundary, and 
where a window has existed since 
old times a neighbor cannot claim 
to have it closed, even though it 
overlooks his land; but an _ over- 
looking window cannot be newly 
made without paying to the adja- 
cent owner asum of money called 
‘ window-opening money.” A tree 
must not overtop the roof-ridge ; 
and if one grows higher the owner 
mnst pay ‘‘shade-money” to his 
neighbor. 
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Journal of the Peking Oriental Society. 
Vol. IIL. Namber 2. Peking: - Pej- 
t‘ang Press. 1892, 

The first paper is by Rev. W. S. 
Ament, subject, ‘“‘ Marco Polo in 
Cambaluc: A Comparison of For- 
eign and Native Accounts.” Much 
of interest to the student of Chi- 
nese history is here wrought out, 
and the editorial impulse is to 
quote largely; but we will be 
content, at least for the present, to — 
give a single extract, as follows: 
“ While in Peking, Polo came in 
contact with Nestorian Christianity | 
which had entered China as early 
as 636, A.D. Jesuibas of Gadala 
was, at this time, their Patriarch. 
(Legge.) Never did Christian mis- 
sionaries have more unequalled 
opportunities for success. The 
Scriptures were translated, says Dr. 
Legge, in the very palace of the 
emperor. But even after more than 
five centuries of glorious privilege, 
they were now on the decline and 
soon were to pass away leaving 
hardly a trace behind them. Polo 
speaks of only one Church in 
Peking and three in Chin-chiang 
Fu. Their Christianity had be- 
come paganized, and extinction was 
the result.” Rev. H. Blodget, 
D.D., gives a strong paper on 
“Ancestral Worship in the Shu 
King.” At the outset our attention 
is directed to an incident attend- 
ing the accession of Shun, which, 
according to the common chronol- 
ogy, appears to indicate that An- . 
cestral Worship was an established 
cult almost at the threshold of 
Chinese history. It should be noted, 
however, that there is a difference 
of opinion among commentators as 
to whom the Emperor Shun paid 
his act of worship. The ‘‘ Accom- 
plished Ancestor”? may have been 
the ruler from whom Yao received 
his throne, or, possibly, some other 
personage. ‘Lhere is a lack of defi- 
niteness in the reference to this 
act of worship, although Dr. Blod- 
get regards it distinctively in the 
light of paying divine honors to 
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a deceased human being. In the 
next mention of Ancestral Wor- 
ship, it is said of the Hmperor 
Shun that “ When he returned to 
the capital he went to the temple of 
the Cultivated Ancestor and offered 
a single bullock.” In reference to 
this, Dr. Blodget remarks: “ If 
the question be raised why, in 
addition to the announcement of 
his departure and of his return 
made in the ancestral temple, must 
a bullock be offered in sacrifice, the 
answer would naturally occur to 
the Chinese mind, ‘ We wish to 
show the same attention to our 
progenitors when dead as when 
living. When living, we supplied 
them food; when dead, we show, 
by this offering, our willingness to 
do the same.’”” QOoming down to 
modern history, we are told that 
such of former emperors as had 
not incurred the reprobation of 
succeeding rulers, were, up to a 
late period, still worshipped by 
reigning emperors in the 72 Wang 
Miao (FR =E fj). ‘There are in 
this temple, as it now stands in the 
western part of the city of Peking, 
shrines for the worship of one 
hundred and eighty-eight emperors 
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and kings, and seventy-nine re- 
nowned ministers of all past dynas- 
ties of China.” The Ancestral Wor- 
ship of the Shu King is mostly the 
worship of deceased emperors ; and 
the worship of princes, magistrates 
and of the common people is 
hardly referred to, but it is a 
reasonable inference that this rite 
was practiced among the common 
people, who, to the best of their 
ability and as far as it was law- 
ful, followed the example of their 
rulers. ‘‘ The Chinese Conquest 
of Songaria,” by Ch. Denby, Jr., 
concludes the volume. The events 
leading to the downfall of Songaria 
—a section of country within the 
bounds of Ili, bounded on the north 
by the Alti range of mountains and 
on the west by the desert—occur- 
ring in the 19th year of K‘ien Lung, 
1755, are treated in detail and with 
a good degree of skill. The narra- 
tive reminds one of the fact that 
wars and rebellions make up a large 
part of Chinese history. The re- 
pression of rebellions among their 
Mohammedan subjects by the em- 
perors of China has been marked 
by great cruelty and utter disregard 
of human life. 





Enitorial Comment, 


[Referred to from p, 580.) 

THERE is and can be no difference 
among missionaries respecting the 
need of a brief and comprehensive 
Scripture commentary, a recognized 
standard work, for the use of native 
Christians who desire to be stu- 
dents of the Word. But we are 
convinced, after much deliberation 
and comparison of views, that there 
is room for at least a questioning 
attitude toward the related topic of 
annotated Portions for circulation 
among the uninstructed heathen. 
We are surprised at the large 
conclusions drawn from certain 


very limited and inconclusive facts. 
Are there not people in the West, 
sitting statedly under able pulpit 
ministrations, with the best modern 
“helps ” in hand, who hold opinions 
and give interpretations of Holy 
Writ which partake of the nature 
of “mistiness”? Any amount of 
commentary on the sacred text, and 
of oral teaching, would fail to im- 
part clear ideas on certain lines of 
thought to some people who never- 
theless understand the essentials of 
saving truth. It would not be 
strange if phenomena of this kind 
were repeated among the Chinese 
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people. Rev. 8. Chapman, the 
eloquent Australian preacher, in a 
recent discourse in Masonic Hall, 
Shanghai, showed in a_ startling 
manner that sometimes even cul- 
tured Christians and Christian 
ministers have vague and inadequate 
ideas of what is meant by “the 
Gospel.” The real question before 
us is, not how shall we make all 
grades of mind understand with 
equal precision all manner of doc- 
trine and belief, but (1) How can 
we reach the heathen with our 
message? and (2) How may we 
further instruct them? All are 
agreed to the importance of preach- 
ing aS an evangelizing agency : we 
now speak of the printed page as 
one method of propagating the 
Gospel and preparing the way for 
the living witness. A writer in 
THE CHINESE RecorpEerR for the 
month of October (p. 481), remarks 
that he could give many illustra- 
tions to prove that tracts of certain 
authorship are more likely to do 
good in the hands of an uninstruct- 
ed native than the “ Word, pure 
and simple.” The one example 
with which we are favored certainly 
does not amount to a demonstration. 
It inay be that an ordinary tract 
can be better understood, at an off- 
hand reading, than the first chapter 
of Matthew or some other portion 
of the New Testament; but who 
can give us the assurance that the 
information thus acquired will in- 
variably, or in the majority of 
cases, have the same desired effect 
as knowledge imparted directly 
from Scripture, even though meagre 
and fragmentary ? We are persuad- 
ed that the Bible—an Oriental 
book—is far better understood by 
the thoughtful, inquiring Chinese 
mind than many of us have imag- 
ined; while the essential product 
of a Western brain, however learned 
or luminous according to our per- 
ception, too often receives a differ- 
ent sort of hospitality. We do not 
find in facts of this nature anything 
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to discourage the preparation of 
scientific and Christian literature 
for the reason that while many of 
the natives at first will not under- 
stand a form of ideas cast into other 
than the conventional mould, not a 
few are certain to comprehend, 
more or less, and the conditions 
exist for a growth of intelligence, 
and there will be increasing demand 
for light and knowledge. At the 
present stage of the missionary 
enterprize in China, a requisition 
on the Bible Societies to reverse 
their time-honored policy would, 
in our judgment, be premature and 
wholly unwarranted by any known 
exigency. Annotated Scriptures for 
the heathen have not as yet, it 
is true, had the opportunity of 
achieving results ; but that is an ex- 
cellent reason why the experiment 
should he made with care and de- 
liberation. By all means let the 
Tract Societies publish annotated 
Portions, such as can be prepared 
with the approval of a duly appoint- 
ed and representative committee. 
Meantime, why not cordially recog- 
nize the fact that there is a sphere, 
and a wide one, as well for Bible 
circulation by present methods as 
for the ordinary tract work 2 


Aw American judge recently stat- 
ed that there is nothing peren- 
nially interesting but religion. The 
history of mankind will abundantly 
sustain this proposition. To the 
ancient Greek and Egyptian, as to 
the 19th century citizen of every 
nationality, whether critical, unbe- 
lieving or devout, there has been 
no topic—not even politics and still 
less science—on which men have 
expended so much of thoughtful 
inquiry. The modern missionary 
movement is the logical outcome of 
religious conviction, and it is but 
natural that some men should pass 
upon it their animadversion. Our 
critics are compelled to think, and 
the result of their excogitations 
will, on the whole, redound to the 
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advantage of the cause we serve. 
Only let us be sure to do our own 
thinking with a fidelity that learns 
wisdom from all sources, even from 
those who find fault with our 
motives and our methods. 





Pror. Max Miller, as quoted in 
* Collectanea” of this number of 
THe ReEcorpeErR, affirms that not 
until the first waves of Buddhism 
touched its borders—217 3B. o.— 
did China come into contact with 
India and the rest of the world. 
Tt is undoubtedly true that a degree 
of obscurity attends a question of 
this kind; and yet, there are a 
number of fairly established data 
that would seem to controvert the 
assertion of even so learned an 
orientalist as the author of “Science 
of Language,” ‘ Anthropological 
Religion,” ‘“ Biographies of Words,” 
&ec. Various implements and arts 
which have existed from the earli- 
est historic times, are common to 
the countries of great antiquity: to 
imagine that all these are so natural 
and easy that each nation might 
have separately fallen upon them, 
is hardly a scientific or satistactory 
conclusion. It is more consistent 
with reason and Revelation to sup- 
pose that they, for the most part, 
were invented only once, before the 
separation of the early tribes on 
the plains of Western Asia. It is 
probable that the Chinese acquired 
their first practical ideas of astro- 
nomy from the West long before 
the Christian era, The appearance 
in Sze Ma-tsin’s history of the 
Calippic cycle—a method far in 
advance of anything known before 
in China, which was familiar to 
Aristotle, whose pupil, Alexander, 
carried his conquests as far as the 
Punjaub, B. c. 328-325,—and the 
common expression, chih ching, or 
“the seven directors,” referring to 
the sun, moon, and five -planets, 
and applied to days, point out the 
Chinese as imitators of the Hindus 
or Bactrians; and the Hindus cer- 
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tainly, in their turn, borrowed from 
the Greeks. The art of manufac- 
turing iron, to a great extent if not 
altogether, according to Chalmer’s 
“Origin of the Chinese,” was im- 
ported by a warlike race which 
invaded China from the West, 
bringing with them iron armor, 
war chariots and round metal coins. 
While it is entirely probable that 
the Seres, mentioned by Horace 
and other Latin writers, were not 
the Chinese, but another people of 
Asia, there appears sufficient evi- 
dence to indicate that Arvian when 
speaking of the Sine, or Thina, 
referred to a people in the remotest 
part of the Asiatic continent, “by 
whom were exported the raw and 
manufactured silks which were 
brought by the way of Bactria 
(Boknara) westward.” (Vide “The 
Chinese,” by Sir John Francis 
Davis, vol. i, p. 18.) It is fair to 
suppose that if, as early as the 17th 
emperor of the Han dynasty, in 
A. D. 94, an envoy was sent from 
the Imperial Court to seek direct 
intercourse with the Western world, 
there must have been for long 
periods a commerce of ideas de- 
tween the Occident and the Far 
East. Theprophet Isaiah, who wrote 
706 B. c., uses the expression, “and 
these from the land of Sinim.” 
Although the early interpreters 
held that reference was had to the 
southern extremity of the known 
world, the weight of modern au- 
thority makes the word Sinim 
identical with the classical Sine, 
2.¢., the inhabitants of the south- 
ern part of China, There is every 
probability that traffic was main- 
tained on the frontier of China 
between the Sine and the Scythians, 
very much the same as we see 
followed to the present day by the 
Chinese and Russians at Kiachta. 

It has been asserted that the 
Shoo King is for the most part a 
history of patriarchal men presented 
in Chinese garb, If this theory is 
correct, we have the interesting 
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fact that the gods and ancestors of 
the Chinese lived in the Kingdom 
of Nimrod, or, perhaps, at a time 
previous to the confusion of tongues, 
and may therefore be identical with 
prominent characters in our Bible 
history. 

THE cry sometimes heard from 
the good people at home, ‘Show 
us converts,” is apt to be a mislead- 
ing one. The history of ‘The 
Lone Star Mission” among the 
‘Telugus is an illustration of this. 
Hor a number of years the results 
were so Small] that a demand arose 
for the abandonment of the Mission. 
Yet, two years ago, there were more 
than 10,000 natives baptized, and 
the number of converts is now over 
70,000, which means a Christian 
community of several hundred thou- 
sand people. For nearly ten years, 
in Fookien province, the work went 
on without a single convert: to-day 
the success in that part of the field 
is pronounced and conspicuous. 


oe 


THe question has been asked: 
“Can we hope to conquer the 
heathenism of our own time with 
missionaries of inferior qualifica- 
tions?” If we compare the work 
now before us in the Far Hast with 
the conditions that confronted the 
first teachers of Christianity, it will 
be found, in some respects at least, 
that the more difficult task is en- 
countered in this day. As to cul- 
ture and intellectual grasp, the 
people of China, India and Japan 
are not inferior to the Romans, 
while in conceit and fixedness of 
social and civil institutions, they 
are more than a match for the 
imperial race of ancient Hurope. 
Moreover, the Apostolic mission- 
aries labored, for the most part, in 
a climate similar to that in which 
they were born; and they knew 
comparatively little of ‘‘the op- 
positions of science falsely so called,” 
and absolutely nothing of the re- 
prehensible features of a commerce 
popularly accepted among the hea- 
then as a part of the Christian 
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civilization. The missionaries of 
the present day, as a class, possess 
intellectual and literary qualifica- 
tions at least equal to men of the 
other learned professions; and if 
we speak only of acquired ability 
received through the instruction of 
the schools, it is fair to say that 
they have the needed gifts and 
qualifications. But there remains 
a still more important considera- 
tion. Nothing can take the place 
of what may be called a spiritual 
or divine equipment for service. 
There is a tendency among Chris- 
tian scholars to eliminate the su- 
pernatural from Christianity, and 
foreign missionaries are largely 
influenced by this tendency. As 
one candid writer puts it: ‘In 
the doctrine of inspiration, in the 
doctrine of miracle, in the doc- 
trine of prayer, in the doctrine of 
prophecy, in the doctrine of re- 
generation, and in the doctrine of 
resurrection, how, more and more, 
in the teaching of the learned, 
is the divine element minimized, 
and these transactions reduced to 
natural processes.” If it should 
come to pass that the doctrine of 
the supernatural shall cease, or to 
a very great extent shall fall into 
discredit, among the more learned 
Christian workers in heathen lands, 
it will surely find a home among 
the single-hearted ones who “ will 
make bold to pray for rain in time 
of drought, to pray for healing in 


time of sickness, and to pray for 


regeneration in time of ruin.” We 
are persuaded that the faith ele- 
ment in missions needs a higher 
stimulus, in the direction of rehance 
ona simple Gospel and the assurance 
that the divine phenomena of our 
holy religion are at once most 


yational and most necessary in a 


God-instituted scheme of salvation 
for the human race. 


_—_-—- 


Tue Bishop of Exeter, on the 
occasion of his recent visit to Japan, 
wrote a letter to the English public 
giving his impressions on the sub- 
ject of Christianity in the Island 
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Empire. He conveys the idea that 
it is not the forces of Shintoism 
and Buddhism which most of all 
will have to be combatted, but 
rather scepticism and agnosticism. 
The history of tbe advance of 
Christianity and Western civiliza- 
tion in Japan is entirely unique, 
and we have no precedent by which 
to judge of the probable outcome 
of a nation precipitately adopting 
not only a new regumé, but also 
showing decided tendencies to take 
with the Christian religion what- 
ever antagonizes it in the name of 
scientific criticism. We may expect 
that, under the guiding hand of 
Providence, some new element of 
human progress will be evolved, or 
at least a new emphasis will be given 
to some old truth that the nations 
will more than ever need to learn. 
Mucw# has been said of the educa- 
tional system adopted from Huro- 
pean models by the Japanese 
Government. It now appears that 
there has been a very imperfect 
development from the original 
generous plans. The Imperial pol- 
icy looks to the increase and better 


equipment of the army and navy ; 


50,000 young men are kept under 
arms; over one-fourth of the total 
revenue is expended on forts, torpe- 
do boats, steel warships and army 
munitions. This passion for sol- 
diering mustseriously interfere with 
such a fostering of the educational 
idea as would bring forth widely 
beneficent results in the life of the 
nation. The school work in Japan, 
as carried on by the representatives 
of an aggressive Christianity, does 
not wholly meet the expectations 
entertained for it some years ago, 
A local journal, called Missionary 
Tidings, recently published very 
suggestive school statistics. Though 
confessedly incomplete, they are pro- 
bably correct as far as they go. They 
report forty-five mission schools, 


employing 160 foreign teachers 
and 287 natives. The pupils 
enrolled number 4274, In sixteen 
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out of these forty-five mission 
schools, the Bible is not a required 
study. The number of students 
converted last year is given as 270, 
and the number up to date for the 
present year is 166. The value of 
school grounds and buildings is 
given as $045,150, which large sum 
represents scarcely more than one- 
third of the money invested annu- 
ally in this work of education. 
These mission schools are passing 
through a critical contest. Possess- 
ed by the ‘national” spirit, and 
in their desire for independence, 
the Japanese Christians are de- 
manding that the name “Christian” 
be dropped from the schools, and 
that the Bible shall be excluded 
from the course of study, in order 
to more effectively invite the popu- 
lar interest. In one instance the 
Board of Trustees voted that the 
Bible should no longer have a place 
in the prescribed studies, where- 
upon the missionary teachers very 
properly resigned. Many thousands 
of dollars of missionary money 
are being expended in Japan in 
secular education, and the outcome, 
so far, is not altogether reassuring. 

In a brilliant review of James 
Gilmour’s book, ‘‘ Among the Mon- 
gols,” which appeared in the 
Spectator some years ago, occurs the 
following: “ As for danger, he had 
made up his mind not to carry 
arms, not to be angry with a 
heathen happen what might, and— 
though he does not mention this— 
not to be afraid of anything what- 
ever, neither dogs, nor thieves, nor 
hunger, nor the climate; and he 
kept these three resolutions.” The 
Apostle of Mongolia was indeed a 
brave man; but there was much 
more than mere courage in his 
attitude toward the degraded men 
and the trying conditions about him 
for so largea partof his life. The re- 
solve not to be angry with a heathen, 
no matter how great the provocation, 
bespeaks a philosophic and Chris- 
tian temper which is above all praise- 
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Missionary Hetvs. 


—Rev. Geo. 8. Mason writes 
‘about his late experience in Che- 
kiang province :— 

“J returned from my last preach- 
ing tour greatly encouraged by the 
work done by the native preachers, 
and by the generally receptive 
attitude of the people. There is. no 
particular eagerness for the Gospel, 
but there is less apparent aversion 
to the missionary than formerly. I 
had with me the pastor of the city 
Church and a graduate from the 
Biblical School oceupying one of 
the city preaching-rooms. I allowed 
them to have chief voice in the 
selection of the towns we should 
visit, the preaching-places in the 
towns, the hours of speaking, and 
the lines of argument to be pursued. 
The plan worked admirably. It 
developed independence on the part 
of the natives; it fostered fraternal 
feeling between all concerned. <At 
times the preaching of the men was 
simply magnificent. I was impressed 
more deeply than ever before with 
the fact that the time is coming 
when the Chinamen will be able to 
take the work into their own hands, 
and only need the missionary for 
guidance,” 

—The new foreign-built portion 
af Ichang is being fast occupied ; 
and most of the missionaries are in 
their new houses. 

—Rev. W. 8. Moule, of the 
Ningpo Training College, C. M.8., 
has been spending a part of the 
college vacation moving about in 
the hill district with his magic- 
dantern. Writing to friends at 
home, he says: “For prudence’ 
sake” (the weather was very hot) 
“1 keep indoors all day till five p.m. 
or so, and then start for some near 
village for a lantern-preaching. We 
have always been able to gather 
from 200.to 400 people, and they 
listen quietly and well.” On one 
accasion, at a village called. Zong- 


dzing, he had a large audience in 
the Ancestral Temple, who listened 
attentively for more than an hour. 
The next night, at a village called 
Stone Pass, Mr. Moule was received 
most warmly, and had a large 
audience, | 
—Rev. E. C. Nickalls, of the 
English Baptist Mission, thinks the 
people im the Yellow River region 
have lost all faith in the integrity 
and capacity of their officials. 
—Rev. J. B. Graham in The Mis- 
-stonary, illustrates the value of the 
printed page as an evangelizing 
agency. He says: “A couple of 
months ago a man cameintothe guest 
room to call on us. He was from a - 
city some fifty miles to the north of 
Tsing-kiang-pu. He had never seen 
foreigners before, but on talking 
with him I found that he had read 
some of the Old Testament, in fact 
knew the whole story of Genesis by 


-heart, and-when telling one about it 


he became so interested that he 
could hardly stop. Knowing the 
history of the Fall was an excellent 
foundation for preaching the Gospel 
of the ‘rising again’ to him. He 
had never heard of the New Testa- 
ament, and we told him about it; he 
immediately proposed to buy it, 
which he did, along with several 
Catechisms which contain a very 
«lear exposition of the great points 
of the Plan of Redemption. Since 
then six or eight men have come in 
here at different times from that 


same city, asking to buy copies of 


the New Testament and Catechisms; 
as soon as it cools off a little I wish 
to go up there and spend a while 
working up the city. One day not 
long ago a.soldier who had been 
dropping into the street chapel 
pretty often, picked up a copy of 
Matthew, which was laying on the 
table by me and became engrossed 
in reading it. When he arose to 
jJeave, as I knew him, I .told him 
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to take the book along with him 
and read and return it. He did so, 
and the next time he came as I was 
preaching about some fact in Christ’s 
life he spoke up and said he had 
read that in the book I had lent 
him. Tasked him some questions and 
found he had read intelligently the 
whole Gospel and could tell all of 
Christ’s miracles and parables, etc., 
and he also said that most of the 
soldiers in his company had also 
read it. So the Gospel is becoming 
known throughout ‘the guard.’ 


—Notwithstanding the  inade- 
quate force of workers, and despite 
the revival of Buddhism and the 
prevailing political and social agita- 
tions, the cause of Christianity is 
making steady progress in the 
empire of Japan. 

—Rev. Moir Duncan, of Shensi, 
regrets to announce the death, 
from concussion of the brain, of the 
man hired to serve him on one of 
his trips in the country. The fatal 
accident from a fall from a mule, 
caused much trouble. The place 
was on the hills seven miles from 
any magistrate’s office. The poor 
fellow died in about two hours. 
No one would render any assistance 
whatever. Mr. Duncan applied all 
the remedies at his command, but 
in vain.. Narrating the incident, 
he proceeds to say :—‘ Death being 
declared, and the hope of making 
money being evident, a crowd 
assembled. By-and-by they insist- 
ed on my leaving. To remonstrate 
was useless, and I shut my door 
and bolted myself in. At early 
dawn I walked to the magistrate’s 
office—no one would hire me an 
animal or lead the way. Qnarrival 
I urged the necessity of an inquest, 
and the urgency of the case. Till 
4 p.m. one excuse after another 
was urged as reason for putting me 
off, and all sorts of promises ad- 
vanced. I was firm, and demanded 
‘to see the old official, At last he 
awoke to the seriousness of the 
situation, and sent -orders for a 
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deputy, &c., to proceed at once. 
I returned to the inn, and found 
an enormous crowd waiting.” The 
situation was perilous for a time, 
but the final appearance of the 
magistrate and his decision in the 
case, afforded long-sought relief. 

—There is one Indian missionary 
who has “never been thoroughly 
well all his life, and yet has preach- 
ed for fifty years.” On one of his 
visits to England, he suffered from 
sunstroke, 

—Dr. J. E. Clough thus relates a 
phase of his early experience as a 
missionary among the Telugus:—“ I 
added a few texts each day, and soon 
had a purely ¢extwal sermon half an 
hour long. After a while I noticed 
that the people who saw me would 
put their fingers in their ears and 
run away. My escort said, ‘They, 
believe you are sent from God, and 
fear that if they hear you and do 
not obey, some calamity worse than 
the cholera will come upon them, 
and so they are determined not to 
hear you.’ A MHindoo priest, of 
much influence at one place, for 
many days closed his door in anger 
against me. Finally this man came 
to my house and said he had 
read the Gospel of Luke which I 
had given him, and had come to 
the conclusion there was nothing in 
idolatry and gave up his idols, 
which he brought with him, and 
asked for the whole Bible. <A few 
weeks later he was baptized, and 
till his death wag an efficient col- 
porteur. During a year and three 
months at that place, perhaps 
twenty were converted and received 
by the Church.” 

—Thousands of converts in JTn- 
dia who openly confess their faith 
in Christ, are not returned in ta- 
bles of missionary statistics because 
they have not received baptism. 

—The South China Mission of 
the American Board, heretofore 
called the Hongkong Mission, has 
transferred its centre to Canton. 

—During the great revival con- 


ducted by Mr. Mills in San Fran- 
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cisco, the Chinese residing there 
were not forgotten. On a Satur- 
day afternoon, the evangelist 
preached in the Chinese Presby- 
terian Church to an audience of 
1200 Chinese. Drs. Masters and 
Condit, the Rev. Ng Poon-chew 
and other missionaries, participated 
in the service. A powerful im- 
pression was made. Many Chinese 
testified that they had found 
Christ, and 149 of them signed the 
cards, expressing a desire to begin 
a Christian life. It must mark the 
beginning of a new era in “ China- 
town,” and shows that the Holy 
Spirit honors the use among these 
people of the same methods used 
among Americans. 

—With great difficulty, and only 
after years of prayer, missionaries 
of the U. I. M. managed to secure 
a house in Shuen-king, Sz-chuen 
province. In a few days opposi- 


tion was aroused, and they were. 


told to leave the city: this they 
refused to do. As a next resource, 
the people took the roof off their 
house, and they were obliged to sit 
through heavy rains, with mack- 
intoshes and umbrellas, being quite 
determined not to yield. Next they 
were boycotted, and finally, though 
they strenuously resisted, they 
were dragged out of the city— 
dragged out by their hair and 
bundled into a boat, suffering much 
insult and indignity. Rev. Mr. 
Horsburgh, writing of the incident, 
remarks: “It looks like a great 
big victory for Satan, but the ways 
of the Lord are right. God will 
conquer in the end. The fight is 
very keen. Those of us who have 
never experienced it cannot tell 
what it means to be thus defeated 
after years of prayer and work, 
just when the victory seemed 
secure. We all felt that this, 
along with all the rest that we 
heard, was a call to us to wait 
much on God, and to seek from 
Him the power we need for such a 
work. 
He is not defeated.” 
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PRESIDENT CLARK’S ITINERARY, 


Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D., 
originator of the Young Peoples’ 
Society of Christian Endeavor, is 
now on a tour compassing the world 
in the interests of Christian En- 
deavor. He sailed from San Fran- 
cisco Aug. 19 and plans to be at 
the places named below at the 
given dates :— 


Honolulu, Aug. 26. Sidney, Sept.14, 
Brisbane, Oct. 15. Kobe, Nov. 8. 
Shanghai, Dec. 2. Hongkong, Deo. 2a. 
Singapore, Dec. 80. Colombo, Jan. 7, 
Madura, Jan. 9. Calcutta, Jan, 27, 
Bombay, Heb. 7. Cairo, Heb. 22. 
Jaffa, Feb. 26. Beirut, Mar. 3% 
Messina, Mar. 9. Constantinople, Apr. 10. 
Athens, _ Apr. 22. Rome, May 2 
SanSebastian May 23. London, June 3 
Auckland, Sept. 9. 1893,” 





THE WORK IN MANCHURIA. 


The statement has been repeated- 
ly made in public speeches and in 
print that Manchuria is beyond the 
reach of missionary agencies, or is 
“without a single mission station.” 
As private corrections have been 
unavailing to stop that mistake, I 
write you a few facts which should 
once and for all put an end to this 
error. 

In Manchuria there are 17 foreign 
missionaries, 19 congregations, 43 
out-stations, 57 native preachers, 
12 colporteurs. On 31st Oct., 1891, 
there were 2037 members. Last 
year there were baptized 490* 
persons. This year’s statistics are 
not formulated, but the baptisms 
cannot be less than last year’s. 

The missionaries are all Presbyte- 
rians, all university men, and all 
carefully selected partly by the 
United Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland and partly by the Irish 
Presbyterian Church. 

In most of the large cities we 
have stations, and in most of the 
others we are taking steps to start 
them; in all the Gospel has been 
frequently preached ; and I am not 
aware of the. existence of any 
considerable village even where the 
‘Gospel has not been proclaimed and 


* Including only a period of seven 


months of the Irish Presbyterian stations. 
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books offered for sale by means of 
the admirably conducted colportage 
systein of Manchuria, where every 
colporteur is an itinerant evan- 
gelist. Our congregations begin at 
the port of Newchwang and extend 
northward to the neighbourhood of 
the Songari. ‘Tsi-tsi is a province 
without population to speak of. 
The native preachers are men of 
a fair amount of learning and 
constantly trained in Christian 
truth. They are set apart only 
after they have proved their fitness 
for the responsible work they have 
to do. There are men in the 
hospital whom we expect to utilize 
their many opportunities of preach- 


ing; and we count on at least a 
thousand of our members to be 


preachers of the Gospel to their 
acquaintances. We look-to these 
and not to the foreigner for the 
evangelization of the country. If 
the native Church does in the future 
what it has been doing in the past 
there is no reason why every 
inhabitant of Manchuria should 
not in the next twenty or thirty 
years have an opportunity of wnder- 
standing the Gospel. 


We have hitherto been free from 
the unseemly divisions which the 
introduction of different societies 
into the same field inevitably pro- 
duces ; and which instead of fur- 
thering retard by the scandal of 
unavoidable difference the progress 
of the Gospel. The mission here is 
one and the Church is one. There 
are two foreign Churches engaged 
in the work; and they who have 
already accomplished far the hardest 
part of the work are both able and 
willing to provide whatever help is 
required from foreign Churches. 
If every country is as well provided 
for as Manchuria, it is time for the 
Churches to hold their hands as 
far as numbers of men are concerned 
and send forth a few able to train 
the natives to become abler ministers 
of the word of God. It is surely 
not needful to add in the pages of 
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THe ReEcorDeER that you can large- 
ly increase the number of foreign 
agents without adding an iota of 
efficiency to the work.—ev. John 
Loss. 





THE PRESBYTERY OF SHANGHAT. 


The Presbytery of Shanghai met 
at the South Gate chapel on the 
14th of October. It was attended 
by eight ministers and four elders, 
representing 3 Churches at Shang-— 
hai and one at Soochow. Among 
the important items of business 
transacted we note the following: 
A committee of five was appointed 
to meet with a similar committee 
of Ningpo Presbytery and perfect 
arrangements for a theological 
school for Central China. These 
committees have since met, and 
arrangements have been made to 
open the school at Ningpo early 
next year. After three months 
the students are to receive further 
instruction at Shanghai. In this 
work the Southern Presbyterian 
Church has been invited to co- 
operate. 

Important action was taken 
regarding the use of tobacco and 
wine. No licentiate or student for 
the ministry is to receive aid or 
employment who indulges in the 
use of either wine or tobacco, and 
hereafter none are to be licensed 
or ordained who do not promise 
abstinence. It is worthy of men- 
tion that this action was warmly 
advocated by oné of our Chinese 
pastors and supported also by a 
native elder. Those only who know 
how intimately are the use of 
tobaceo and wine associated with 
Chinese customs regarding polite 
treatment of guests, can appreciate 
the moral courage required in this 
course by our native brethren. 

Another important step was 
the appointment of a Home Mis- 
sionary Committee to supervise and 
assist in the work of evangelization 3 
to secure collections from the. 
Churches for Home Mission work 
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and ministerial education ; to urge 
increased contributions to the 
Lord’s treasury ; to exhort to more 
faithful attendance upon all the 
meetings of the Church, and to urge 
the propriety of abstinence from 
the use of tobacco and all intoxi- 
cants. 

The statistical report shows a 
total of 244 communicants in our 
four Churches—an increase of 19 
during the year. Our ministers 
number fourteen, of whom four are 
-Chinese. There are also four licen- 
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tiates and four theological students, 
The Sunday-school membership was 
S71. The total enrollment of 
scholars in our three boarding 
schools was 52 boys and 31 girls; 
day-schools,, 490 boys and 138 
girls—a total of 711 enrolled 
during the year in all our schools— 
628 of whom were at Shanghai 
and out-stations. The Churches 
raised $219.99 Mex. for Home 
Mission work and $518.17 for 
congregational and other expenses 


——a total of $738.16 Mex. 





Miary of Chents 


October, 1892. 


19th.—The commission which was ap- 
pointed to enquire into, and settle, the 
claims arising out of last year’s riot at 
Ichang, has come to an abrupt end, with- 
out anything being done. 

—The Peking Gazette contains the 
following appointments. All three offi- 
cials named are members of the Tsung-li 
Yamén :— 

Hsii Yung-i to be Senior Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Board of Civil Office. 

Liao Shou-héng to be Junior Vice- 
President of the same Board. ; 

Chung Yin-huan to be Senior Vice- 
President of the Board of Revenue. 


November, 1892. 


—The repairs to the Nanking city 
walls have been completed and thirteen 
new watch-towers have been added to 
improve the aspect of the city. The 
Viceroy was to inspect the work on the 
6th instant, beginning from the South 
Gate. 

Owing to the vastness of the city, 
which is 90 72 in circumference, the task 
of keeping out miscreants and bad char- 
acters is not an easy one, so in order to 
increase the efficiency of the present 
staff, a couple of detachments of the 
Viceroy’s troops will be assigned this 
duty to help the existing forces, 


im the far Gast. 


1st.—Arrival of Mr. Rockhill, the Tibe- 
tan traveller, He has had a most suc- 
cessful journey in Tibet, having covered 
about 3000 miles, of which not 500 have 
been previously explored by a Huropean. 
He was stopped about 150 miles east of 
Tashilumbo by want of food, the lamas 
only allowing him to receive supplies day 
by day on condition of his returning to 
China, He was treated everywhere with 
great civility, the local officials regretting 
that they were obliged to act as they did 
under orders from Lhassa. 

9th. —Steamer Hangchow collided with 
steamer Feima, and the latter was sunk 
on the Woosung Bar. No lives lost, 

—An order has been received by the 
Shanghai City Magistrate to close up 
the small pawnshops within his juris- 
diction. The Mixed Court Magistrate and 
the official of the French Mixed Court 
are also requested to see to the closing’ 
of these shops in their districts, 

10th.—H. E. Fu-k‘un, an Imperial clans- 
man who has filled a large number of 
high postsat Peking, and is a Minister of 
the Tsung-li Yamén, has been appointed 
a Senior Grand Secretary and ordered to 
take charge of the Board of Revenue, 

—Since the commencement of autumn 
there has been a great scarcity of rain 
in Kuangtung, a state of things which 
has rendered cultivation exceedingly 
difficult. The consequence has been, that 
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there have been many disputes between 
farmers arising out of their anxiety, 
each to monopolise what little water 
fields. The in- 
habitants of two villages in the Panyu 
Hsien cume to serious conflict on this 


there is to irrigate the 
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score, and each side attacked the other 
with ‘fire arms. The district authorities, 
however, have appealed to the provincial 
magnates for troops to go to the scene 
of the disturbance to suppress the clan 
fight. . 
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MARRIAGES. 


Av the Cathedral, Shanghai, on .26th 
Oct., by the Rev. H. C. Hodges, 
M.A., Mr. A. Durry, to Miss 8. J. 
SrmpMAN, both of C. I. Mission. 

Ar the Cathedral, Shanghai, on 28th 
Oct., by the Rev. 
M.A., Mr. H. N. Lacunan, M.A., to 
Miss K. B. MackxintosH, both of C. I. 
Mission. 

Av the Cathedral, Shanghai, on 31st 
Oct., by Rev. H. C. Hodges, M.A., 
Mr. T. W. M. Goopatu, to Miss E. M. 
JoHunson, both of C. L Mission, 

At the Cathedral, Shanghai, on 22nd 
Nov., by Rev. H. C. Hodges, M.A., 
Mr. JAmrs Rowen, Wesleyan Mission, 
Hankow, to Miss Chara E. WILLIAMS. 

“At the Cathedral, Shanghai, on Novem- 
ber 26th, by the Rev. H. C. Hodges, 
M.A., WinuiAM Prraiz, L.R.CP. &8., 
Edin., &c., to JANtE Hoop, daughter 
of C. Haitly Burn, Esq., Arbroath, 

Scotland. 

Ar tne Cathedral, Shanghai, on No- 
vember 26th, by the Rev. H. C. Hodges, 
M.A., the Rev. Wit1ttam Dksan, 
Church of Scotland Mission, Ichang 
to WILHELMINA, daughter of Henry 
Scott, Esq., Midgehope, 
Scotland. 

BIRTHS. : 

Ar Pagoda Anchorage, 8th Sept., the 
wife of the Rev. G. H. Hupparp, of a 
son (NORMAN SQUIRES.) ' 

Av Chinkiang, on Thursday, 3rd Nov., 
the. wife of Rev. W. J. HuUNNEX, 
S.B.M., of a son (ANTOINE ALFRED), 

Ar Chou-ping, Shantung, 5th Nov., the 
wife of the Rev. KE, C. NicKAuLs, of a 
son. 

Ar Hankow, on the 23rd November, 
1892, the wife of the Rev. H. SowERsy, 

‘of a daughter. 

DEATH. 


Avr Chinkiang, 14th Nov., Cart F., son 
of the Rev. C..F. and L. K. Kupfer, 
aged 8*months. : 

ARRIVALS. 

At Shanghai, on 29th Oct., My 
BAGNALL (returned) ; Missgs 
uiz, Fanny Luoyp, H.§ 
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C. Anevick, B. Mutnrr, H. M. Broom- 

' BERG, A. ERickson and A, HULLANDER, 
for China Inland Mission. 

AT Shanghai, on 5th Nov., Messrs, H. C. 

' Borrows, TIT. J. HoutaAnprer and 
Tuomas. Urry, for C. I. M.; Rev. 
Mark B. Grier, for Am, Presbyterian 
Mission (South), Tsing-kiang-pu ; Rev. 
and Mrs. EK. N. Fierciirr, for Baptist 
Mission Union, Huchau, and Rev. and 
Mrs. EK. EK. AtkEN, Am, Board (return- 
ed), Tientsin. 

Ar Shanghai, 12th Nov., Mr. and Mrs. 
Dyer, B. and F. B. S. (returned) ; Mr. 
and Mrs. Jas. WARE and family (re- 
turned), for Foreign Christian Mission, 
accompanied by Miss GATRELL, 

At Shanghai, 2lst Nov., Mrs. S. R. 
Hopaer and child (returned); Miss M. 
A. Parkes and Miss Cuara E. Wit- 
LIAMS, for Wesleyan Mission, Hankow. 

Ar Shanghai, 25th Nov., Rev. Mr, and 
Mrs. Stevens and family, for Unio 
Church, Shanghai. . 

At Shanghai, on 26th Nov., Misses JANTE 
H. Burn and Mina §S, Scort, for 
Church of Scotland Mission, Ichang. 

At Shanghai, on 29th Nov., Miss L. 
Corr, for Women’s Union Mission, 
Shanghai. 

At Canton, to join the Am. Presbyterian 
Mission. —24th Oct., Miss EK. M. BurLer 
(returning); Miss RurH C. Butss, M.D. 
and Miss GERTRUDE THWING; also 
Mrs. KE, P. THwine, who is doing 
mission work at her own charges. (Dr. 
EK. P. Tawine arrived a little later.) 
2th Oct., D. A. Brartin, M.D. and 
wife. 2nd Nov., Rev. E. W. Tuwine 
and wife and Rev. P. W. McCiintrock 
and wife (who are en route for Hainan.) 


DEPARTURES. 

On 19th Nov., Mr. and Mrs. C. PoLuiti- 
TURNER and two children; Mrs. Hea 
and three children and Miss Jonus, 
for England. — , 

VISITING. 

Rev. J. B. Goueu Pier, D.D., of the 

Baptist Church, Philadelphia, U. S., 

spent a few days in Shanghai on his way 


“from Japan to Hongkong, India, Holy 


and and thence home. 
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